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CHAPTER  XXVIII 


First  Battles 

It  is  not  right  to  suffer  this  noble  fabric  of  freedom  to  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  demagoguery.  ...  7  am  for  the  Union,  now  and  for¬ 
ever,  and  against  all  its  enemies,  whether  fire-eaters  or  abolition¬ 
ists. — Montgomery  Blair,  Jan.  31,  1861. 

I 

The  first  month  of  the  Lincoln  administration  was  devoted  to 
the  distribution  of  the  spoils  of  office.  The  President  was  besieged 
with  swarms  of  hungry  office-seekers  who  claimed  their  pay  for 
their  aid  to  the  new  party.  They  filled  the  corridors  and  stairways 
of  the  White  House  from  early  morning  until  night  drove  them 
away.  They  beset  the  Cabinet  officials  on  every  hand.  Gustavus 
Vasa  Fox  wrote  to  his  wife  that,  “Blair  is  nearly  run  to  death  with 
office  seekers.  They  left  him  at  2  this  morning  and  commenced 
at  8  this  morning.”  1  Not  since  the  days  of  Jackson  and  Harrison 
had  there  been  such  an  opportunity  to  crowd  into  the  public  crib. 
The  untrained  competed  with  the  trained.  The  harassed  President 
was  thus  occupied  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  Union  was 
endangered  by  rebellion. 

The  Blairs,  along  with  others,  demanded  rewards  for  their 
friends.  They  were  as  much  entitled  to  public  offices  as  any  man, 
or  men,  within  the  Republican  party,  and  should  not  be  censured 
as  severely  as  many  writers  do  condemn  them  for  seeking  public 
favors.  They  were  no  more  ambitious  than  Chase,  Seward,  Col¬ 
fax,  Cameron,  or  a  host  of  other  public  men  of  their  day.  They 
were  not  as  exacting  and  petty  in  their  demands  as  Chase.  With 
very  few  exceptions  Seward  managed  to  exclude  friends  of  the 

1  R.  M.  Thompson  and  R.  Wainright,  Confidential  Correspondence  of  Gustavus 
Vasa  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1861-1865  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1918),  I,  11. 
The  Fox  Papers  were  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Fox  to  the  sons  of  Montgomery  Blair, — 
Woodbury,  Gist,  and  Montgomery,  Jr., — who  gave  the  Navy  Historical  Society  the  right 
to  publish  them. 
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Blairs  from  foreign  posts  as  did  Chase  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Blairs  and  Bates  controlled  the  public  patronage 
in  Missouri;  and  they  divided  it  with  Davis  in  Maryland.2  The 
Cabinet  very  soon  divided  into  two  general  groups,  which  may 
be  designated  as  the  Blair-Bates-Welles  group  and  the  opposition 
including  Seward,  Chase,  and  Stanton  as  soon  as  he  succeeded 
Cameron.  Bates  usually  agreed  with  the  Blairs  and  worried 
when  they  could  not  agree  with  him.  Welles  was  a  friendly  co- 
operator  with  the  Blairs,  and  often  had  their  friends  appointed  to 
office.  They  generally  agreed  on  public  policy,  and  consequently 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  border-states  representatives  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Montgomery  Blair  was  the  only  West  Point  graduate  and  the 
only  one  with  any  military  experience  in  the  Cabinet.  He  would 
have  been  far  superior  to  Cameron  as  Secretary  of  War.  He  was 
as  methodical  as  a  good  soldier,  and  proud  of  his  training  and 
soldierly  bearing. 

His  brother-in-law,  G.  V.  Fox,  had  married  a  daughter  of  Levi 
Woodbury.  Fox  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  assistant-secretaries 
of  the  Navy  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  brave, 
determined  strategist,  an  able  and  dependable  man  on  the  sea  or 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  He  began  his  services  at  sea  as 
a  midshipman  in  1838,  saw  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
resigned  as  a  lieutenant  in  1856.  His  plan  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter 
early  in  i860  appealed  to  General  Winfield  Scott,  Commander  of 
the  American  Army,  and  would  have  been  carried  out  had  not 
President  Buchanan  interfered.  President  Lincoln  wanted  Fox  to 
command  a  ship  in  the  Navy.  This  was  against  the  Postmaster- 
General’s  wishes,  for  he  saw  that  in  case  war  broke  out  it  would  be 
largely  one  of  blockade  on  sea,  and  few  laurels  could  be  won  on 
blockade  duty.  He  advised  Fox  to  accept  a  proffered  position  as 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Navy  Department  with  Secretary  Welles.  The 
President  gladly  asked  for  the  transfer.8  Fox  was  later  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy  where  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  administration.  One  more 
appointment  helped  to  link  the  Blairs  a  little  closer  to  the  mili- 

2  Blair  MSS.  Edward  Bates  to  M.  Blair,  May  4,  1861. 

3  Fox  Correspondence.  Fox  to  Mrs.  Fox,  May  4,  1861,  I,  44-45. 
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tary  arm  of  the  government.  That  was  the  appointment  of  Cap¬ 
tain  S.  Phillips  Lee  to  the  command  of  different  vessels  and 
expeditions  during  the  war.  He  was  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  in 
1837,  commander  in  1855,  captain  in  1862,  commodore  in  1866, 
and  rear-admiral  in  1870.  In  1843,  he  married  the  witty  Betty 
Blair. 

2 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  the  President  tried  to  press  upon 
public  attention  that  “property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section” 
was  “in  any  wise  endangered  by  the  new  incoming  administra¬ 
tion.”  States  were  promised  protection  under  the  Constitution. 
He  denied  the  right  of  secession,  warning  the  seceders  as  he  did 
so  that  he  would  use  his  granted  powers  “to  hold,  occupy,  and 
possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government,  and 
to  collect  the  duties  and  imports.”  The  Southern  states  would 
have  to  bring  on  war,  if  it  should  come. 

The  arrogant  leaders  of  the  South  took  the  aggressive  by  seiz¬ 
ing  public  property  and  paralyzing  the  arm  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  seceded  states.  The  right  of  rebellion  should  not 
be  denied  to  a  people  when  their  cause  is  just.  But  any  self- 
respecting  government  must  quell  rebellion,  if  possible,  to  main¬ 
tain  its  honor  and  integrity.  The  right  of  the  South  to  rebel  be¬ 
cause  of  its  alleged  wrongs  did  not  exist.  Any  set  of  reasonable 
statesmen  should  have  known  that  there  was  no  more  danger  to 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  the  elevation  of  the  composite 
known  as  the  Republican  party  than  there  was  in  the  election  of 
the  theoretical  Thomas  Jefferson,  or  in  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
Rhett-Keit-Yancy-Thompson-Davis  gang  were  bent  on  ruling 
within  or  without  the  established  order.  The  economic  failure  of 
slavery,  ambition,  jealousy,  fear,  the  spirit  of  moral  superiority, 
and  propaganda  produced  the  Civil  War.  Montgomery  Blairs 
incomplete  summary  was  stated  to  Fox  thus: 4 

The  real  cause  of  our  trouble  arises  from  the  notion  generally  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  South  that  the  men  of  the  North  are  inferiors  and  the 
rebellion  springs  altogether  from  pride  which  revolts  against  submis¬ 
sion  to  supposed  inferiors.  You  hear  these  blusterers  say  every  where 

4  Fox  Correspondence.  Blair  to  Fox,  Jan.  31,  1861,  I,  3. 
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that  one  Southern  man  is  equal  to  half  a  dozen  Yankees,  and  that 
feeling  has  impelled  them  to  appeal  from  the  Constitutional  mode  to 
determining  who  shall  govern,  to  arms.  They  will  not  submit,  they 
say,  to  mere  numbers  made  up  of  the  Mudsills,  the  factory  people  and 
shop  keepers  of  the  North.  They  swell  like  grandiloquent  Mexicans. 
And  I  really  fear  that  nothing  short  of  the  lesson  we  had  to  give 
Mexico  to  teach  the  Spanish  don  better  manners,  will  ever  satisfy  the 
Southern  Gascons  that  the  people  of  the  North  are  their  equals  even 
upon  the  field  upon  which  they  have  now  chosen  to  test  the  question. 
And  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  nothing  will  do  so  much  to  secure 
real  and  permanent  fraternity  between  the  Sections  as  a  decisive  defeat 
on  this  field.  .  .  . 

He  believed  there  were  “two  distinct  interests  in  slavery:  the 
political  and  the  property  interest,  held  by  distinct  classes.  The 
Confederacy  originated  with  the  political  class.”  It  was  hatched 
by  the  Democratic  organization  which  did  not  truly  represent 
the  Whig  South,  or  the  propertied  class.  No  man  ever  defended 
slavery  except  for  pay,  either  in  money  or  in  public  offices,  and 
only  the  control  of  the  government  could  provide  sufficient  grati¬ 
fication  to  the  ambitious  rebels.6 

War  was  provoked  by  the  South  when  it  fired  on  Fort  Sumter, 
April  12,  1861.  The  President  promised  in  his  inaugural  address 
that  he  would  protect  the  property  of  the  government.  He  was 
duty  bound  to  defend  the  fortresses,  and  to  relieve  the  defenders 
in  those  not  traitorously  surrendered  to  the  Confederacy.  Forts 
Sumter  and  Pickens  needed  food,  munitions,  and  men.  Relief 
expeditions  which  were  proposed  and  planned  for  them  brought 
on  a  breach  in  the  Cabinet  and  started  the  Civil  War. 

Fort  Sumter  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  under  the 
command  of  Major  Robert  Anderson,  a  Kentuckian.  Realizing 
that  his  little  garrison  of  64  men  would  be  helpless  in  the  face 
of  a  hostile  community,  he  had  spiked  his  guns  at  Fort  Moultrie 
in  Charleston  harbor  and  retired  to  Fort  Sumter  on  December 
26,  i860.  The  angered  South  Carolinians  sent  commissioners  to 
Washington  to  demand  that  Anderson  be  returned  to  Fort  Moul¬ 
trie.  The  intrepid  Jeremiah  Black,  Secretary  of  State,  replied,  “I 
cannot  and  I  will  not.”  Until  April  12,  1861,  Fort  Sumter  be¬ 
came  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  sections. 

5  M.  Blair,  To  the  Public  Meeting  Held  at  Cooper  Institute,  New  Yor\,  On  March 
6,  1862. 
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Secretary  Seward  unfortunately  made  it  the  football  of  per¬ 
sonal  politics.  In  the  first  place  he  believed  himself  to  be  the 
builder  of  the  Republican  party.  It  was  a  young  institution  which 
had  just  become  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
government.  It  must  succeed,  or  fall  and  be  destroyed.  If  it  failed, 
it  would  carry  to  destruction  those  men  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  forming  it.  To  save  it,  war  must  be  averted  through  con¬ 
ciliatory  measures.  In  the  second  place,  he  considered  himself 
the  mentor  of  the  administration.  He  believed  the  President  was 
destitute  of  experience  in  administrative  duties.  Lincoln  appeared 
to  be  without  either  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  policy.  Nor  did  he 
show  signs  of  ability  to  develop  a  policy.  Further  delay  to  develop 
one  would  endanger  the  administration  and  the  country.  He,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  must  assume  the  responsibility.  He  would 
unite  the  North  and  South  by  provoking  a  war  with  foreign 
nations. 

He  put  his  novel  program  in  writing  and  handed  it  to  the 
President  on  April  i.  He  merited  dismissal  not  only  because  of 
his  reckless  and  startling  proposals,  but  because  of  his  audacious 
insult  to  the  President.  Lincoln  diplomatically  informed  him 
that,  if  an  energetic  policy  must  be  adopted,  he  would  do  it.8 

This  wild  proposal  of  Seward’s  was  made  while  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  with  Fort  Sumter.  The 
Cabinet  could  not  agree  whether  it  should  be  evacuated  or  forti¬ 
fied.  The  President  vacillated  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Seward 
proposed  as  his  third  plan  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  and  hold  the 
Gulf  ports.  His  influence  over  General  Scott  possibly  caused  the 
old  General  to  cease  to  be  a  coercionist  and  to  advise  the  President 
not  to  reenforce  Anderson.  Seward  argued  that  it  would  provoke 
a  civil  war  if  they  did  not  evacuate  Fort  Sumter.  How  he  could 
have  held  all  other  fortresses,  including  Fort  Pickens,  without 
provoking  civil  war  is  highly  problematical.  Anyway  he  believed 
the  “policy  of  the  time”  should  “consist  in  conciliation”  until  the 
Unionists  in  the  slave  states  had  time  to  organize  and  prove  that 
“the  alarms  and  apprehensions  put  forth  by  the  disunionists”  were 
groundless  and  false.  Meantime  the  Union  party  in  the  border 
states  was  to  be  effectively  organized  and  articulated  with  the 

8  Bancroft,  Seward,  II,  ch.  29. 
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Republican  party.  Only  in  the  perseverance  of  his  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  he  argued,  could  the  loyalty  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas,  be 
insured.7  Such  terms  as  “coercion,”  “force”  and  “subjugation” 
were  not  to  be  used  for  fear  they  might  frighten  the  South  into 
rebellion. 

The  story  of  Seward’s  Fabian  policy  in  the  spring  of  1861  is  an 
interesting  tale  of  poor  statesmanship  and  intrigue.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  apprised  on  March  4,  of  the  serious  situation  at  Fort 
Sumter.  He  requested  the  opinion  of  General  Scott  who  on 
March  5  advised  the  evacuation  of  the  fort.  He  asked  Scott  to 
maintain  all  forts  in  the  possession  of  the  government.  Seward 
informed  Martin  J.  Crawford,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
of  the  Confederacy  then  in  Washington  to  treat  with  the  federal 
government  for  the  evacuation  of  the  forts,  that  that  part  of  the 
President’s  Inaugural  Address  which  pledged  the  protection  of 
public  property  to  the  fullest  etent  of  his  power  was  merely  a 
general  expression  and  was  not  to  be  seriously  considered.  On 
March  6  General  Scott  told  Secretary  Welles  and  General  J.  G. 
Totten  that  an  attempt  to  relieve  or  reenforce  Major  Anderson 
was  impracticable.  On  the  same  day  Seward  carried  away  from 
the  Cabinet  meeting  the  paper  which  Scott  had  prepared  on  the 
subject  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  gave  it  to  Edwin  Stanton,  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  John  A.  Dix,  postmaster  of  New  York  during 
Buchanan’s  administration  and  a  fusionist.  The  President  re¬ 
quested  on  March  7  that  Seward  return  it  to  him.  About  March  8 
Seward  assured  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  that  Fort 
Sumter  would  be  evacuated  in  due  time  and  led  the  Southern 
commissioners  to  believe  that  he  wanted  delay.  On  March  9, 
Lincoln  learned  of  Scott’s  failure  to  reenforce  Fort  Pickens,  and 
on  the  eleventh  he  peremptorily  ordered  Scott  to  relieve  the  fort. 
But  by  dilly-dallying  Scott  delayed  action.  Seward  at  the  same 
time  encouraged  Hunter  to  believe  that  the  Southern  commis¬ 
sioners  would  be  officially  received  and  told  Judge  John  A.  Camp¬ 
bell  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  reenforcement  of  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter.  He  claimed  on  March  15  that  the  “prejudices  and  fears  of  the 
Southerners  must  be  allowed  to  wear  off  in  quiet,  although  at 

7  Ibid.,  ch.  28. 
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the  expense  of  not  using  the  force  ‘necessary  to  maintain  the 
authority,  or  even  the  integrity  of  the  Union.’  ”  He  reassured 
Judge  Campbell  on  March  21-22  that  the  South  had  no  cause  for 
alarm  over  the  fort,  and  thus  kept  the  commissioners  quiet  for 
about  two  weeks.  The  Albany  Evening  Journal  came  out  with 
an  editorial  on  March  23  saying  that  there  should  be  no  blood 
shed  in  the  settlement  between  the  sections.  Some  of  the  news¬ 
papers  began  to  waver.  There  was  apparently  a  growing  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  North  to  allow  the  wayward  sisters  to  depart  in  peace. 
Lincoln  sorrowfully  announced  to  the  Cabinet  on  March  28  that 
General  Scott  advised  the  evacuation  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens. 
The  Senate  had  adjourned  on  that  day,  thus  relieving  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  criticism  in  that  direction,  and  the  commission  of  the 
Southern  commissioners  expired  on  the  same  day.  The  reports  of 
Fox,  and  of  S.  A.  Hulburt  and  Ward  Lamon,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Charleston,  were  now  known  to  the  Cabinet.  Fox  concluded 
that  the  fort  could  be  relieved.  Postmaster-General  Blair  followed 
a  painful  silence,  after  the  President’s  announcement  of  General 
Scott’s  recommendation,  with  a  denunciation  of  the  General,  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  being  a  “playing  politician,”  an  inefficient  officer 
negligent  of  his  duty.  Those  of  the  Cabinet  present  observed  that 
his  remarks  were  directed  to  Secretary  Seward  whom  he  believed 
to  be  using  Scott  as  a  decoy.  Blair’s  Scotch  blood  was  up,  and  he 
meant  to  defeat  Seward’s  policy  if  the  Blair  influence  could  do  it.8 

Blair  believed  the  very  life  of  the  Union  was  at  stake.  He  told 
the  President  that  he  favored  the  use  of  “vigorous  measures 
against  the  insurrection.”  Jackson’s  nullification  policy  appealed 
to  him  as  applicable  to  the  present  occasion.  He  had  urged  the 
Captain  Fox  scheme;  he  believed  Buchanan’s  administration  had 
permitted  the  rebellion  to  become  organized  as  practically  a  law¬ 
ful  act;  he  thought  the  Southerners  would  become  reconciled  to 
the  separation  and  support  it;  that  the  rebels  respected  North¬ 
erners  as  lacking  courage  to  support  the  government;  and  to 
evacuate  Fort  Sumter  would  confirm  the  views  of  the  South  that 
the  government  would  not  make  an  effort  to  save  the  Union. 

8  Bancroft,  Seward,  II,  chs.  28,  29;  E.  T.  Welles,  The  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles 
(3  vols.,  Boston,  1911),  I,  ch.  1;  Rhodes,  III,  ch.  14;  Harlow,  op.  cit.,  477-80;  Muzzey, 
I,  524-26;  J.  B.  McMaster,  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  During  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Administration  (New  York,  1927),  ch.  1. 
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Fort  Sumter  should  be  reenforced  and  made  invulnerable,  thereby 
demoralizing  the  rebellion.  Forget  the  commander  and  his  men; 
they  had  undertaken  the  hazard  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  he 
argued.  Disregard  the  temporary  costs;  the  success  of  the  venture 
would  send  up  government  stocks  to  pay  that,  and  our  honor  be 
respected  in  all  lands. 

Cameron  expressed  himself  as  of  the  belief  that  Fort  Sumter 
should  be  abandoned  as  an  “inevitable  necessity.”  Each  member 
of  the  Cabinet  was  requested  to  state  his  opinion  on  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Fort  Sumter,  March  29, 1861.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Lincoln 
hesitated.  The  North  had  not  come  to  its  own  mind;  three- 
fourths  of  the  Cabinet  were  against  reenforcing  Major  Anderson, 
and  the  whole  war  department  supported  the  opposition.  Chase 
weakly  came  to  the  President’s  support  but  he  feared  the  expense 
and  its  probable  financial  difficulties.* 

The  President  on  March  29  asked  for  their  opinions  in  written 
form  in  order  better  to  make  his  own  decision.  When  the  written 
opinions  were  handed  to  the  President,  Seward  advised  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Major  Anderson  from  Fort  Sumter  at  once;  Chase 
wanted  Fort  Pickens  maintained,  and  would  provision  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter,  reenforcing  it  if  resisted  by  the  South  by  military  force.  Welles 
would  strengthen  Fort  Pickens  and  would  send  provisions  and  an 
armed  force  off  Charleston,  tell  the  South  at  the  proper  time 
about  it  and  “provision  the  force,  peaceably  if  unmolested”;  Bates 
thought  the  time  had  come  when  Fort  Sumter  should  be  evacu¬ 
ated  or  relieved;  and  Blair  wrote  that  he  had  no  confidence  in 
General  Scott’s  judgment  concerning  “questions  of  the  day.”  He 
believed  General  Scott  was  patriotic  but  his  political  views  warped 
his  judgment.  “Second,”  he  wrote,  “It  is  acknowledged  to  be 
possible  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter.  It  ought  to  be  relieved  without 
reference  to  Pickens  or  any  other  possession.  South  Carolina  is 
the  head  and  front  of  this  rebellion,  and  when  that  state  is  safely 
delivered  from  the  authority  of  the  United  States  it  will  strike  a 
blow  against  our  authority  from  which  it  will  take  us  years  of 
bloody  strife  to  recover.”  He  was  ready  to  bear  his  part  of  the 
responsibility  in  undertaking  “such  a  policy.”  10  His  manuscript 

8  F.  E.  Chadwick,  Causes  of  the  Civil  War,  1859-1861  (New  York,  1906),  25. 

18  Nicolay  and  Hay,  op.  cit..  Ill,  430. 
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has  the  earmarks  of  careful  study,  and  consultation,  probably  with 
his  father.  As  to  the  effects  on  the  South  and  the  North  he  assured 
the  President  that: 11 

This  would  completely  demoralize  the  rebellion.  The  impotent 
rage  of  the  rebels  and  the  outburst  of  patriotic  feeling  which  would 
follow  this  achievement,  would  initiate  a  reactionary  movement 
throughout  the  South  which  would  speedily  overwhelm  the  traitors. 
No  expense  or  care  should  therefore  be  spared  to  achieve  this  success. 
The  appreciation  of  our  stocks  will  pay  for  the  most  lavish  outlay  to 
make  it  one.  Nor  will  the  result  be  materially  different  to  the  nation 
if  the  attempt  fails  and  its  gallant  leader  and  followers  are  lost.  It 
will  in  any  event  vindicate  the  hardy  courage  of  the  North,  and  the 
determination  of  the  people  and  their  President  to  maintain  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Government,  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanting,  in  my  judgment, 
to  restore  it. 

The  Postmaster-General  meant  what  he  said  in  his  written 
opinion  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  contemplated  action.  He  had 
fully  determined  to  resign1*  if  the  President  did  not  reenforce 
Fort  Sumter.  He  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  father  and  told 
him  what  he  had  decided.  His  father  remonstrated  with  him, 
and  on  the  fateful  evening,  followed  his  son  to  the  White  House, 
made  himself  at  home  in  Nicolay’s  office  until  he  supposed  his 
son  was  about  ready  to  state  his  position,  and  then  sent  in  a  little 
note  to  him.  Blair  did  not  resign.  When  the  meeting  adjourned, 
Montgomery  sought  an  interview  with  his  father.  The  mo¬ 
mentous  decision  was  not  yet  made.  It  was  not  a  practice  of  the 
Cabinet  to  decide  by  vote,  but  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  the 
President.  A  description  of  the  details  of  the  meeting  was  hur¬ 
riedly  made  for  the  venerable  Blair  who  straightway  had  a  private 
interview  with  the  President.  He  found  the  President  in  his  place 
in  the  Cabinet  room  looking  over  the  written  opinions  of  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  He  asked  the  President  at  once  if  he 
was  going  to  withdraw  Anderson.  The  President  did  not  know; 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  favored  it,  he  said,  “except 
your  son.”  18  “It  would  be  treason  to  surrender  Sumter,”  replied 

11  Samuel  W.  Crawford,  The  Genesis  of  the  Civil  War:  The  Story  of  Sumter, 
1860-1861  (New  York,  1887),  360. 

11  The  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  II,  248;  C.  Clay  MSS.,  in  possession  of  Stephen  I. 
Gilchrist,  Detroit,  Mich.  M.  Blair  to  C.  Clay,  Dec.  31,  1882.  M.  Blair  had  his  resig¬ 
nation  prepared. 

1#S.  W.  Crawford,  364. 
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Blair.  He  told  him  that  he  would  “lose  his  Administration  [and] 
irrevocably  the  public  confidence — that  submission  to  secession 
would  be  a  recognition  of  its  constitutionality.”  He  censured  Gen¬ 
eral  Scott  for  his  supineness  and  timidity,  and  warmly  showed 
his  hostility  to  the  policy  which  he  attributed  to  Seward.14  More¬ 
over  he  warned  the  President  that  he  might  be  impeached,  if  he 
abandoned  the  fort.  He  rode  back  to  Silver  Spring  where  he 
thought  over  the  whole  interview.  After  cooling  off  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  President  to  tell  him  that  he  did  not  question  the 
patriotic  motives  of  General  Scott,  but  he  reiterated  his  hostility 
toward  Seward.16  Upon  being  apprised  of  the  decision  of  the 
President  to  support  Anderson,  Seward  thought  it  was  “difficult 
to  believe,”  but  he  subsequently  found  that  the  Blairs,  Fox  and 
Welles  had  outwitted  him.16  Lincoln  often  thanked  Montgomery 
Blair  afterwards  for  sustaining  him  in  this  most  critical  time.17 

After  the  President  had  his  interview  with  Blair,  senior,  he 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  if  a  naval  expedition  could  be 
promptly  fitted  out  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter.  Seward  then  knew 
that  he  had  lost  his  case  and  the  Blairs  had  won.  He  was  “evi¬ 
dently  disappointed”  and  told  Welles  that  it  was  impossible  to 
retain  Fort  Sumter.18  Unable  to  bring  himself  to  tell  Judge  Camp¬ 
bell  the  truth,  he  continued  his  Fabian  policy  another  day  and 
then  requested  General  Meigs  to  prepare  a  project  to  relieve  Fort 
Pickens.  The  President  upon  Seward’s  recommendation  ordered 
Lieutenant  David  Porter,  on  April  i,  to  proceed  to  New  York 
at  once,  assume  command  of  any  naval  steamer  available,  and 
“proceed  to  Pensacola  Harbor,  and  at  any  cost  or  risk,  prevent 
any  expedition  from  the  mainland  reaching  Fort  Pickens  or  Santa 
Rosa.”  He  telegraphed  to  the  commandant  of  the  navy  yard  in 
New  York  City  to  fit  out  the  Powhatan  to  go  to  sea  under  sealed 
orders.  The  most  puzzling  part  of  this  new  adventure  is  the  fact 
that  the  President  permitted  Seward  to  direct  it  in  secret  and 
without  informing  Cameron  and  Welles  of  his  plans.  Seward 
worked  through  Meigs,  Keyes,  and  Porter.  He  told  Campbell  on 
April  i  that  the  President  would  not  supply  Fort  Sumter  before 
he  gave  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  notice  of  his  intentions. 

14  Van  Buren  MSS.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  Van  Buren,  May  i,  1861. 

16  Ibid.  16  S.  W.  Crawford,  368.  17  Rogers,  88.  18  Welles,  I,  14. 
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Campbell  left  satisfied  that  there  was  yet  no  change  of  policy, 
that  evacuation  would  eventually  come,  and  that  Lincoln  would 
get  himself  out  of  a  dilemma  by  allowing  Anderson  to  be  starved 
out.  Seeing  that  he  was  in  his  own  trap,  Seward  wrote  his  wife 
that  he  was  full  of  anxieties,  and  then  made  his  reckless  pro¬ 
posal  to  run  the  administration  for  the  President  and  provoke 
a  war  with  foreign  powers  in  order  to  unite  the  North  and 
South. 

Blair  never  changed  his  opinion  of  the  wavering  course  which 
the  administration  pursued  in  the  matter  of  the  relief  of  Fort 
Sumter  or  abated  one  iota  the  severity  of  his  criticism  as  to  the 
personal  responsibilities  that  were  then  incurred.  Until  his  death, 
his  belief  was  unshaken  that  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  Lin¬ 
coln  would  have  impressed  the  secessionists  as  well  as  the  Union 
forces,  both  North  and  South,  with  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  would  have  prevented  Seward  by  what  he  called 
his  policy  of  “shilly-shally”  from  muddling  into  war.  When 
asked,  as  he  frequently  was,  who  were  personally  responsible  for 
the  conflict  which,  unlike  Seward,  he  never  regarded  as  “irre¬ 
pressible,”  he  never  hesitated  to  answer  in  substance:  “The  man 
or  the  men  who  delayed  the  attempt  to  relieve  Sumter,  and  who, 
when  at  last  this  relief  was  finally  decided  upon,  by  treasonable 
interference,  made  the  attempt  unsuccessful.”  19 

On  March  12,  Blair  telegraphed  to  Fox  to  come  at  once  to 
Washington.  He  arrived  on  the  thirteenth.  He  told  him  that 
Anderson’s  fame  would  be  nothing  as  compared  to  his  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  After  explaining  the  situation  as  it  had  developed,  Blair 
took  Fox  to  the  White  House  where  the  latter  explained  to  Lin¬ 
coln  his  plan  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter.  Fox  wrote  of  the  con- 

r  ao 

rerence: 

From  the  President  we  went  to  General  Scott’s  office  and  discussed 
the  subject  with  him.  He  took  the  ground  that  the  batteries  erected  on 
both  sides  of  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor  since  my  former  visit 
made  the  plan  impossible,  whereas  I  maintained  that  a  naval  force  pro¬ 
pelled  by  steam,  could  pass  any  number  of  guns  there,  because  the 
course  was  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  fire,  and  the  distance,  thirteen 

19  In  an  article  in  The  United  Service  Magazine  for  March,  1881,  Blair  cited  the 
available  documents  which  caused  him  to  reach  his  conclusions. 

20  Blair  MSS. 
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hundred  yards,  too  great  for  accurate  shooting  at  night.  As  Mr.  Blair 
seemed  to  be  fighting  this  battle  alone,  I  thought  it  would  strengthen 
my  arguments  and  his  position  if  I  made  a  visit  to  Fort  Sumter. 

The  President  agreed  to  it  if  I  could  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  General  Scott.  The  latter  thought  I  incurred 
some  personal  risk,  but  at  my  urgent  request,  supported  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  he  signed  the  letter  annexed,  with  which  I  left  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  passing  through  Richmond  and 
Wilmington,  reached  Charleston  the  21st.  I  travelled  the  latter  part 
of  the  way  with  Mr.  Holmes  of  California,  formerly  a  member  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina,  in  the  days  of  Calhoun.  At  Florence 
Station,  we  met  Mr.  Keitt,  a  member  of  Congress  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  when  that  State  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  He  welcomed 
Mr.  Holmes  warmly,  and  inquired  with  great  anxiety  whether  Sumter 
was  to  be  given  up.  Mr.  Holmes  said,  “Yes,  I  know  it,”  which  seemed 
to  give  Mr.  Keitt  great  satisfaction,  but  he  insisted  upon  knowing  his 
authority.  Mr.  Holmes  said,  “I  have  the  highest  authority  for  what 
I  say.”  .  .  . 

[Once  in  Charleston,  Fox  had  interviews  with  Governor  Pickens 
and  with  General  Beauregard.  He  was  then  permitted  to  go  to  Fort 
Sumter,  reaching  it  after  dark  and  remaining  about  two  hours.] 

I  found  the  garrison  getting  short  of  provisions,  and  we  agreed  that 
I  should  report  that  the  15th  of  April  at  noon,  would  be  the  period 
beyond  which  the  Fort  could  not  be  held  unless  supplies  were  fur¬ 
nished. 

On  my  return  to  Washington,  the  subject  was  still  under  discus¬ 
sion.  General  Scott’s  military  fame  and  his  great  experience  would 
seem  to  put  beyond  dispute  any  opinion  of  his  concerning  military 
affairs;  but  Mr.  Blair  convinced  the  President  that  he  was  influenced 
by  political  grounds,  because  he  advised  surrendering  Fort  Pickens 
also,  while  I  argued  that  the  question  of  passing  forts  at  night,  with 
a  naval  force,  was  not  a  military  but  a  naval  one,  and  I  compiled  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  all  the  cases  I  could  find  where  ships  had  passed  shore 
batteries  with  impunity;  notably  the  English  gunboat  squadron  which 
ran  the  batteries  at  Kinburn  in  the  Crimean  War.  I  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet  very  often  to  assist  Mr.  Blair  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  these  discussions,  and  at  one  of  them  General  Totten,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  admitted  that  my  plan  of 
passing  batteries  at  night  under  steam  was  feasible.  .  .  . 

On  the  30th  of  March,  he  [the  President]  sent  me  to  New  York 
with  verbal  instructions  to  make  ready  but  not  to  incur  any  binding 
engagements. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  not  having  received  the  written  authority 
which  I  had  expected  from  the  Government,  I  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  Delays  which  belong  to  the  secret  political  history  of  this  period, 
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prevented  a  decision  until  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  April  when  the 
President  sent  for  me  and  said  that  he  had  decided  to  let  the  expedi¬ 
tion  go,  and  that  a  messenger  would  be  sent  to  the  authorities  of 
Charleston,  before  I  could  possibly  get  there,  to  notify  them  that  troops 
would  not  be  put  into  Sumter,  provided  the  subsistence  for  the  garri¬ 
son  was  allowed  to  be  landed  at  the  Fort  peacefully.  I  told  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  by  the  time  I  should  arrive  at  New  York,  I  would  have  but 
nine  days  in  which  to  organize  the  expedition,  charter  and  provision 
the  vessels,  and  reach  the  destined  point  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
miles  distant.  He  replied,  “You  will  best  fulfill  your  duty  to  your 
country  by  making  the  attempt.” 

In  the  Atlantic  waters  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  had  in  commission  only  two  small  vessels  of  war,  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  Pawnee;  these  he  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  also  the 
revenue  steamer  Harriet  Lane,  and  permitted  me  to  give  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  orders.  The  Powhatan  which  had  recendy  returned  to  port  and 
gone  out  of  commission,  was  immediately  recommissioned,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  impracticable  to  put  all  the  sailors  and  all  the 
launches  on  board  the  Baltic,  with  the  army  detachment  as  I  had 
requested,  for  I  feared  a  divided  expedition.  Therefore,  the  Powhatan 
with  her  disciplined  crew  and  large  boats  became  indispensable  to 
success. 

It  appears  from  Fox’s  narrative  which  now  becomes  somewhat 
discursive  that  the  units  of  the  expedition  got  under  way  in  the 
following  order.  The  frigate  Powhatan ,  Captain  Mercer,  sailed 
on  April  6;  the  Pawnee ,  Commander  Rowan,  on  the  9th;  the 
Pocahontas,  Captain  Gillis,  on  the  10th;  the  Harriet  Lane,  Cap¬ 
tain  Faunce,  on  the  8th;  the  tugs  at  irregular  intervals,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  the  Baltic,  Captain  Fletcher,  steamed  south 
from  Sandy  Hook.  On  board  this  latter  vessel  was  Fox  himself 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Army  whose  pres¬ 
ence  on  board  at  the  time  was  officially  denied  in  Washington. 

Fox  from  aboard  the  Baltic  wrote  to  the  Postmaster-General 
on  April  17  a  description  of  his  expedition.  It  is  a  graphic  narra¬ 
tive  written  in  pencil  and  describes  the  difficulties  which  beset  him 
from  the  time  he  left  New  York  until  the  surrender  of  the  fortress 
and  of  the  chagrin  which  he  suffered  when  he  realized  that 
some  one  had  meddled  so  much  as  to  cause  his  expedition  to  end 
in  complete  failure.*1 

Who  was  the  guilty  party  that  caused  the  cog  to  slip?  Why 

8 1  Fox  Correspondence. 
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did  the  Powhatan  go  to  Fort  Pickens  instead  of  Fort  Sumter? 
Seward’s  own  biographer  says:  ” 

On  the  5th  Secretary  Welles,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
appointed  Captain  Mercer  naval  commander  of  the  Sumter  fleet,  and 
instructed  him  to  take  the  Powhatan  as  the  flag-ship — the  Powhatan 
already  assigned  to  Porter,  the  naval  commander  of  the  Pickens  expe¬ 
dition.  After  Mercer  had  taken  possession  of  her,  on  the  6th,  Porter 
appeared,  showed  his  orders  signed  by  the  President,  and  demanded 
control  because  the  President’s  command  took  precedence.  Before 
Mercer  recognized  the  superiority  of  the  President’s  instructions  to 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  confusion  was  reported  to 
Seward,  who  took  the  telegram  to  Welles.  Then  both  went  to  the 
White  House,  each  hoping  to  win  the  President’s  approval.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  Sumter  expedition  as  the  more  urgent,  and  the  Powhatan  as 
of  vital  importance  to  it,  Lincoln  quickly  gave  his  support  to  Welles. 
Seward  objected  and  made  excuses,  but  Lincoln  was  peremptory. 
Then  the  Secretary  of  State  telegraphed  these  words  to  Porter:  “Give 
up  the  Powhatan  to  Mercer. — Seward.”  By  this  time  Porter  had 
superseded  Mercer  and  was  on  the  way  to  Fort  Pickens,  but  he  was 
soon  overtaken.  Having  successfully  maintained  a  few  hours  before 
that  an  order  signed  by  the  President  outranked  one  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  he  was  in  no  mood  to  admit  that  the  presidential  order 
could  be  swept  away  by  a  few  words  telegraphed  in  the  name  of 
Seward;  therefore,  he  held  his  course. 

Seward  had  not  learned  to  keep  his  name  from  documents 
upon  which  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  alone  should  have 
been.  Fox  explains  the  remainder  of  the  story  when  he  says: 28 

The  delay  in  giving  orders  to  fit  out  and  organize  the  steamer 
expedition  until  its  failure  was  extremely  probable  was  due  to  the 
political  exigencies  of  that  period  and  the  steam  tugs  which  were  a 
necessary  part  of  my  plan  in  the  event  of  the  water  being  too  rough 
for  boats  did  not  reach  their  destination.  The  tug  Free-Born  was  not 
permitted  to  leave  New  York  by  its  owners.  The  tug  Uncle  Ben  was 
driven  into  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  seized  by  the  rebels.  The  Yankee 
ran  before  the  gale  to  the  entrance  of  Savannah.  The  naval  steamer 
Pocahontas,  one  of  the  three  men  of  war  that  I  asked  for,  arrived  as 
the  fort  was  about  to  be  surrendered.  Therefore  all  the  conditions 
which  I  considered  indispensable  failed  and  with  them  the  relief  of 
Fort  Sumter. 

The  Blairs  believed  Seward’s  meddling  in  the  Fort  Sumter 
expedition  was  a  mere  continuation  of  his  alleged  complicity 

3  3  Bancroft,  II,  138-39.  98  Blair  MSS. 
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with  the  Confederates.  Welles  joined  them  in  that  belief.24 
Reason  is  against  them.  Seward  could  have  informed  the  South 
Carolinians  of  the  Fox  expedition  had  he  desired  to  defeat  its 
purpose.  He  was  too  wrapped  up  in  the  Fort  Pickens  expedition. 
The  jealousy  which  existed  between  Fox  and  General  Meigs  with 
whom  Seward  acted  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  their 
zealous  favoritism  for  the  Fort  Pickens  expedition.  “His  well- 
known  pledges  that  Sumter  would  be  abandoned,  his  personal 
humiliation  at  being  over-ruled,  and  his  consequent  inclination 
to  let  it  be  known  in  advance  that  he  had  no  responsibility  for  or 
pride  in  that  enterprise — these  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  amazing  carelessness  about  one  expedition,  while  the 
secrecy  of  another  was  so  perfectly  guarded.” 

The  President  apologized  to  Fox  for  his  failure  to  support 
him  properly  in  his  attempt  to  relieve  Major  Anderson,  and 
straightway  appointed  him  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.25 
Blair  was  so  disgusted  that  he  could  not  even  trust  himself  to 
write  to  Fox  about  the  Sumter  failure  until  some  time  afterwards. 
He  began  an  open  war  on  all  old  fogyism.  He  called  for  the 
dismissal  of  General  Scott  and  a  reorganization  of  the  army  and 
navy.28  The  Postmaster-General  considered  a  plan  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  retaking  of  Fort  Sumter,  but  it  was  soon  lost  in  the  greater 
plans  for  a  great  war.  He  wrote  the  President  a  note  in  which  he 
advised  him  to  follow  the  policy  set  forth  in  his  Inaugural  Ad¬ 
dress,  to  refuse  to  accept  Seward’s  proposal  to  go  to  war  with 
foreign  countries,  and  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  compromisers  who 
had  silly  proposals  to  prevent  war.  He  begged  his  Chief  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  own  will/7 

The  results  of  the  surrender  of  Major  Anderson  were  imme¬ 
diate  and  far-reaching.  It  put  an  end  to  hesitancy  and  confusion 
at  Washington.  On  the  day  after  the  surrender,  the  President 
issued  a  call  for  75,000  volunteers  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union.  Indifference  and  indecision  on  the 
part  of  the  North  vanished.  Men  hurried  to  enlist  to  save  the 
Union.  They  would  not  fight  to  exterminate  slavery,  but  they 

8  8  Welles,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  56. 

8BFox  Correspondence,  Lincoln  to  Fox,  May  1,  1861. 

38  Ibid.,  Blair  to  Fox,  no  date.  I,  37;  Blair  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  W.  O.  Bartlett, 
Aug.  24,  1861. 

87  Blair  MSS.  Original  draft.  No  date. 
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would  defend  their  sacred  Constitution.  Governor  Andrew  wrote 
to  the  elder  Blair  that,  “The  South  must  be  conquered”;  and  to 
Montgomery  Blair  that  Massachusetts  was  “enlisted  for  the  War; 
we  have  put  ourselves,  or  rather  keep  ourselves  where  we  belong 
— under  the  National  lead  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet, — 
under  the  folds  of  the  flag  our  fathers  helped  to  raise.  But  we 
wish  to  go  onward — not  to  stand  still”  Greeley  was  enthusiastic; 
Douglas  pledged  his  support;  Fernando  Wood  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  a  patriotic  mass  meeting  in  Union  Square,  New  York,  cried, 
“We  know  no  party  now”;  Buchanan  said  the  North  would  sus¬ 
tain  the  administration,  and  Bennett  of  the  New  York  Herald 
sent  for  Henry  Villard  to  ask  him  about  Lincoln,  whom  he  had 
so  bitterly  opposed.  He  sent  Villard  to  Lincoln  to  tell  him  that 
“the  Herald  would  hereafter  be  unconditionally  for  the  radical 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.” 

The  South  was  equally  stirred  by  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 
General  Beauregard,  who  had  commanded  the  Confederates  in 
the  siege,  became  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  secessionists.  The 
South,  with  some  exceptions,  was  unified  in  its  determination  to 
defend  itself.  Southern  governors  scorned  Lincoln’s  proclama¬ 
tion  calling  for  troops.  Instead  of  answering  the  call  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag,  volunteers  in  the  seceded  states  flocked  to  answer  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis’s  call  for  100,000  men.  The  Confederate  Congress  met 
in  extra  session  to  pass  bills  for  industrial,  financial,  and  military 
security  of  the  new  government.  Certain  eminent  authorities 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  Southern  people  were  ahead  of 
their  leaders  in  secessionist  sentiment.  Citations  on  either  side 
may  be  given.  The  border-states  men,  including  the  Blairs,  were 
positive  in  their  belief  that  the  fire-eaters  of  the  South  and  the 
extreme  abolitionists  of  the  North  provoked  the  war,  and  that 
few  of  the  common  people  wanted  rebellion  until  after  it  was 
under  way. 

Many  events  were  crowded  into  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of 
Sumter.  The  President’s  call  for  troops  came  on  April  15;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  her  trained  Sixth  Regiment  on  the  road  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  the  seventeenth;  Virginia  seceded  on  the  seventeenth; 
Federal  troops  burned  Harpers  Ferry  and  abandoned  the  spot  on 
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the  eighteenth;  on  April  19,  blood  was  shed  on  the  streets  of 
Baltimore  by  a  mob  that  attacked  the  marching  troops  from 
Massachusetts;  and  on  the  nineteenth  the  President  proclaimed 
a  blockade  of  the  southern  coast  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida. 
On  the  next  day  Robert  E.  Lee  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
United  States  army  to  join  that  of  Virginia. 

The  resignation  of  many  able  generals  in  the  army  to  join  the 
Confederacy  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Union  cause.  Some  of 
them  followed  their  states  into  the  rebellion  and  others  simply 
joined  the  South  because  they  were  “southern”  in  birth,  training, 
and  thought.  General  Scott  discovered  to  his  sorrow  that  he  had 
many  misplaced  trusts.  The  Blairs,  now  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  the  President,  telegraphed  to,  or  interviewed  men  whom  they 
believed  loyal,  able,  and  trustworthy,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
them  positions  in  the  army.  Frank  telegraphed  Joe  Shelby  to 
come  to  St.  Louis  at  once  for  an  interview.  He  offered  him  a 
commission  in  the  Union  army,  which  Shelby  refused  and  went 
straightway  to  Kentucky  to  recruit  a  company  of  cavalry  to  join 
the  Confederacy.  Montgomery  telegraphed  to  William  T.  Sher¬ 
man  asking  him  to  accept  a  chief  clerkship  in  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  promising  him  that  he  would  be  made  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  when  Congress  met.  He  laconically  replied:  “I 
cannot  accept.”  In  his  letter  of  explanation  he  said  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  official  employment  in  St.  Louis,  had  established  his  home, 
and  was  not  at  liberty  to  accept  the  offer.  He  wished  the  admin¬ 
istration  success.88  The  elder  Blair,  at  the  request  of  President 
Lincoln,  interviewed  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  invited  Lee  to  his  son’s 
home  at  1651  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  he  offered  him  the 
highest  position  which  was  at  that  time  within  the  President’s 
power  to  offer. 

Blair  is  reported  to  have  said:  “I  come  to  you  on  the  part  of 
President  Lincoln  to  ask  whether  any  inducement  that  he  can 
offer  will  prevail  on  you  to  take  command  of  the  Union  army?” 
Lee,  who  had  been  undergoing  a  distressing  inward  struggle, 
replied:  “Mr.  Blair,  I  look  upon  secession  as  anarchy.”  “If  I 
owned  the  four  millions  of  slaves,  I  would  cheerfully  sacrifice 
them  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  to  lift  my  hand  against 

28  A.  K.  McClure,  Lincoln  in  War  Times,  228. 
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my  own  State  and  people  is  impossible.”  26  Some  confusion  of 
thought  has  existed  as  to  whom  General  Lee  talked  when  he 
refused  the  commission  offered  to  him  by  President  Lincoln.  In 
1868  General  Lee  wrote  to  Reverdy  Johnson  purposely  to  clear 
the  misunderstanding  about  the  interviews  which  he  had  in 
Washington.  He  assured  Johnson  that  he  had  no  conversation  on 
the  subject  with  any  other  than  Francis  P.  Blair  “which  was  at  his 
invitation,  and,  as  I  understood,  at  the  instance  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln.  After  listening  to  his  remarks,  I  declined  the  offer  he  made 
me,  to  take  command  of  the  army  that  was  to  be  brought  into 
the  field;  stating,  as  candidly  and  as  courteously  as  I  could,  that, 
though  opposed  to  secession  and  deprecating  war,  I  could  take  no 
part  in  an  invasion  of  the  Southern  States.  I  went  directly  from 
the  interview  with  Mr.  Blair  to  the  office  of  General  Scott;  told 
him  of  the  proposition  that  had  been  made  to  me,  and  my  deci¬ 
sion.”  Two  days  later  he  resigned  his  commission  which  he  had 
held  for  thirty  years  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.80 

Thus  Lee,  the  soul  of  honor,  a  “knight  without  fear  or  re¬ 
proach,”  chose  to  follow  his  native  state  in  preference  to  the 
Union.  It  was  quite  fitting  for  Blair  to  make  the  offer.  He  was  a 
slave  owner  and  a  descendant  of  the  Virginia  Prestons.  His  only 
daughter,  known  during  the  pre-Civil  War  days  as  the  “Little 
Democrat,”  was  the  wife  of  S.  P.  Lee,  the  grandson  of  the  noted 
Richard  Henry  Lee  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  the  son  of  the  famous  “Light  Horse  Harry”  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  S.  P.  Lee  and  R.  E.  Lee  were  therefore  third  cousins;  the 
one  an  intense  lover  of  the  Union  and  an  enemy  of  slavery,  the 
other  a  hater  of  slavery  and  a  devoted  lover  of  Virginia.  Today 
the  one  is  mentioned  in  dictionaries  of  biography  and  revered  by 
his  son,  ex-Senator  Francis  Preston  Blair  Lee,  who  owns  Silver 
Spring;  the  memory  of  the  other  is  revered  by  his  South  and 
admired  by  a  nation.81 

29  A.  L.  Long,  Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee  (Philadelphia,  1887),  91;  National 
Intelligencer,  Aug.  9,  18 66,  published  a  letter  of  Montgomery  Blair  on  the  subject; 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  IV,  98. 

8  0  Robert  E.  Lee,  Recollections  and  Letters  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  (New  York 
1905b  27. 

3 1  Certain  recent  criticisms  of  the  Blair-Lee  story  are  not  worth  refutation. 
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The  Struggle  for  Missouri  1860-1861 

Missouri  stands  in  the  pathway  of  nations ;  over  her  soil  this  path¬ 
way  must  run,  fust  as  inevitably  as  fate.  And  do  you  suppose 
that  the  accumulated  interest  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  I  may 
say  of  the  world,  will  ever  submit  to  have  an  interdict  placed 
upon  that  pathway ?  I  say,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention, 
that  Missouri  cannot  go  out  of  the  Union  if  she  would.  .  .  . 

— James  O.  Broadhead. 


I 

The  Blairs  did  not  wait  for  Lincoln  to  be  inaugurated  to  begin 
their  attempt  to  hold  Missouri  in  the  Union.  Montgomery  and 
his  father  actively  watched  the  trend  of  events  from  Washington 
while  keeping  in  close  touch  with  Frank  in  St.  Louis.  The  latter 
energetically  entered  the  fight  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Unionists 
in  his  adopted  state.  Every  political  movement  in  Missouri  was 
watched  closely  by  him  and  his  friends.  The  chief  movement 
which  engaged  most  of  his  time  was  that  led  by  the  governor  of 
Missouri  and  his  coterie  of  friends  who  desired  to  carry  the  state 
into  the  arms  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  early  months  of  1861.  As 
early  as  December  5,  the  secessionists  began  their  attempts  to  in¬ 
volve  Missouri  in  the  cause  of  the  South  Carolinians.1  They,  with 
Governor  Jackson  and  his  friends,  believed  that  the  people  were 
strongly  sympathetic  with  the  South  and  that  the  state  could  be 
joined  to  the  Confederacy  lawfully,  and  by  act  of  the  people.2 

The  state  legislature  met  December  31,  i860,  amidst  the  stir¬ 
ring  times  of  secession  in  the  South.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  by  the  Southern  states  which  desired  Missouri  to  go  with 
them.  The  retiring  governor  was  Robert  M.  Stewart.  He  was  a 
New  Yorker  by  birth,  a  Northern  Democrat,  who  had  always 
worked  with  the  pro-slavery  wing  of  his  party,  but  had  strong 

1  Blair  MSS.  F.  A.  Dick  to  Blair,  Sr.,  Dec.  15. 

*  Thomas  Lowndes  Snead,  The  Fight  For  Missouri  (New  York,  1886),  100-18. 
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feelings  for  the  Union.  He  acted  loyally  toward  the  United  States 
government  while  he  was  governor  of  Missouri  and  later  as  a 
member  of  the  convention  in  1861.  Not  in  love  with  slavery,  but 
believing  that  the  “Constitution  and  laws  granted  full  protection 
to  the  institution,”  he  thought  the  Southern  slaveowners  had  the 
right  to  take  their  property  into  all  territories  of  the  United  States 
and  to  be  assured  the  right  of  protection.  He  was  a  Douglas 
Democrat  who  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  state  legislature  ad¬ 
vised  that  Missouri  should  hold  to  the  Union  as  long  as  it  was 
“worth  an  effort  to  preserve  it.  She  cannot  be  frightened,”  he 
said,  “from  her  propriety  by  the  past  unfriendly  legislation  of  the 
North,  nor  be  dragooned  into  secession  by  the  extreme  South.” 
Governor  Stewart  voiced  the  sentiments  of  those  who  stood  for 
neutrality,  ready  to  defend  their  state  from  “plunder  by  fanatics 
and  marauders  come  from  what  quarter  they  may.” 

A  large  percentage  of  the  people  of  Missouri  followed  Gover¬ 
nor  Stewart.  They  were  that  part  of  the  population  which  gave 
Frank  Blair  and  his  unconditional  Unionists  a  reservoir  from 
which  to  draw  recruits.  Governor  Stewart  delivered  his  message 
January  3,  and  the  new  governor,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  followed 
it  with  a  speech  of  an  entirely  different  ring.  Jackson  had  been 
forced  to  declare  himself  a  Douglas  Democrat  during  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  was  at  heart  a  true  Southern  sympathizer,  believed  in 
the  cause  of  slavery,  and  made  an  appeal  for  secession  “under  a 
thin  veil  of  professed  love  for  the  Union.”  Holding  that  the 
Republican  party,  which  had  just  elected  Lincoln  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  was  committed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  everywhere,  he 
urged  that  Missouri  would  “best  consult  her  own  interests  .  .  . 
by  a  timely  declaration  to  stand  by  her  sister  slaveholding 
states.”  8  The  destiny,  he  said,  of  all  slave-owning  states  was  one 
and  the  same  and  what  injured  one,  injured  all.  To  act  separately 
was  to  invite  defeat  at  the  hands  of  an  insolent  North.  Far  better 
to  act  cooperatively,  to  follow  the  gallant  sons  of  South  Carolina 
who  should  not  be  condemned  for  their  precipitancy. 

Jackson  claimed  that  the  Republican  party  was  “purely  sec¬ 
tional  in  its  locality  and  its  principles.  The  only  principle  in¬ 
scribed  upon  its  banner”  was  “hostility  to  slavery.”  Its  object  was 

8  Qarr,  273. 
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to  “confine  slavery  within  its”  then  “present  limits”;  not  “merely 
to  exclude  it  from  Territories,  and  prevent  the  formation  and  ad¬ 
mission  of  any  Slaveholding  States;  not  merely  to  abolish  it  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  interdict  its  passage  from  one  state  to 
another,  but  to  strike  down  its  existence  everywhere;  to  sap  its 
foundation  in  public  sentiment;  to  annoy  and  harass,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  destroy  its  physical  vitality  by  every  means  direct  or  indirect, 
physical  and  moral,  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise.  The 
triumph  of  such  an  organization  is  not  the  victory  of  a  political 
party,  but  the  domination  of  a  Section.” 

The  new  governor  addressed  a  legislature  undoubtedly  South¬ 
ern  in  its  sympathy  and  spirit.  Since  the  downfall  of  Benton,  the 
Fayette  clique  had  controlled  Missouri  politics;  had  filled  the 
legislatures  with  men  who  loved  and  admired  the  South;  and  it 
was  now  ready  to  listen  to  secessionism  despite  the  protests  from 
the  minority/  Accordingly,  when  Jackson  recommended  to  the 
legislature  that  it  pass  a  bill  calling  for  a  state  convention  to  con¬ 
sider  the  relation  of  Missouri  to  the  Union,  it  promptly  did  so. 
This  bill,  passed  on  January  1 6,  provided  for  the  election  of  dele¬ 
gates  on  February  28  to  meet  in  convention  at  Jefferson  City.  The 
convention  was  “authorized  to  adopt  such  measures  for  vindicat¬ 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  for  protection  of  its  institu¬ 
tions  as  should  appear  to  be  demanded.”  But  “no  act,  ordinance 
or  resolution  of  said  Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  be  valid  to 
change  or  dissolve  the  political  relations  of  this  state  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  state  until  a  majority 
of  qualified  voters  of  this  state  voting  upon  the  question  shall 
ratify  the  same.” 

On  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  act  calling  for  a  convention 
to  determine  Missouri’s  course  of  action,  a  Congressman  from  the 
state  of  Mississippi  arrived  to  tell  the  legislature  that  his  state  had 
seceded  and  begged  that  Missouri  do  likewise.  Governor  Jackson 
received  him  graciously  and  promised  the  Congressman  a  hear¬ 
ing.  The  legislators  received  the  Southerner’s  address  with  great 
applause.  And  a  few  days  later  they  put  themselves  on  record 
with  a  resolution  stating  that  so  “abhorrent  was  the  doctrine  of 
coercion  that  any  attempt  at  such  would  result  in  the  people  of 

*  Violette,  327. 
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Missouri  rallying  on  the  side  of  their  Southern  brethren  to  resist 
to  the  last  extremity.”  The  remaining  part  of  the  session  was  a 
stormy  one,  little  of  importance  was  done,  and  the  assembly  ad¬ 
journed  on  March  28  to  be  called  in  extra  session  April  22  by 
Governor  Jackson  to  consider  the  Militia  bill. 

The  adjournment  of  the  state  legislature,  after  having  dele¬ 
gated  the  power  of  secession  or  remaining  in  the  Union  to  a  con¬ 
vention  of  delegates  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  was  a  serious 
blunder  from  the  standpoint  of  the  South.  The  Southerners  had 
frittered  away  the  best  opportunity  to  carry  Missouri  into  the 
arms  of  the  South.  The  old  Democracy  had  failed  to  consider 
seriously  the  strength  of  the  Wide-Awakes,  Frank  P.  Blair,  and 
Union  sentiment,  which  were  to  work  its  downfall. 

During  the  campaign  for  the  election  of  delegates,  many  of 
the  Union  men  of  Missouri  looked  to  Frank  Blair  for  leadership. 
In  him  they  had  faith  and  confidence.  There  were  various  fac¬ 
tions  to  consider.  The  Conditional  Union  men,  who  were  neutral, 
were  drawn  largely  from  the  Whigs  and  Democrats;  the  Uncon¬ 
ditional  Union  men  were  fully  determined  to  uphold  the  Union, 
and  they  drew  their  strength  from  Republicans  and  Northern 
Democrats. 

Blair  seems  to  have  realized  from  the  first  that  slavery  would 
be  settled  by  the  sword  and  that  “God  fights  on  the  side  of  the 
heaviest  battalions.”  Soon  after  the  convention  first  adjourned, 
Blair  called  a  caucus  of  his  friends  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action. 
He  asked  the  leaders  of  the  various  factions  which  favored  the 
Union  to  be  present.  They  met  in  the  Grand  Opera  House  then 
under  the  management  of  Henry  Boernstein.  Among  those  pres¬ 
ent  were  Barton  Able,  Gratz  Brown,  Franklin  A.  Dick,  F.  Filley, 
O.  D.  Filley,  S.  T.  Glover,  Peter  B.  Foy,  James  Peckham,  C.  P. 
Johnson,  and  John  How.  Blair  seated  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
long  table  while  the  others  found  seats  about  its  sides.  After  they 
were  seated,  silence  reigned  for  a  time;  each  waited  for  the  other 
to  proceed.  Finally  Glover  and  O.  D.  Filley  spoke,  both  of  them 
deploring  war.  Others  said  war  could  be  avoided.  Able  appealed 
to  Blair  for  his  opinion  on  the  Crittenden  resolutions  as  a  means  to 
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prevent  war.  Blair  rose  and  spoke  to  the  point.  “It  is  useless,”  he 
said,  “to  talk  further  about  compromise.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
anything  from  a  convention  of  the  border  slave  States,  the  Peace 
Convention  or  the  Crittenden  Resolutions.  I  think  I  know  the 
sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  pro-slavery  leaders.  The  condi¬ 
tion  means  war  and  nothing  but  war,  fierce  and  desperate  war. 
We  might  all  just  as  well  understand  it  and  prepare  accordingly; 
our  safety  here  is  to  organize  and  drill  our  people  as  soldiers,  and 
the  sooner  we  go  about  it  the  better.”  Little  else  was  said  that 
evening  as  the  company  sank  into  a  state  of  gloom.  They  feared 
that  Blair  spoke  the  truth.6 

So  Blair  turned  to  the  Wide-Awakes,  men  who  had  worked 
effectively  under  his  leadership,  in  the  election  of  Lincoln.  The 
Wide-Awakes  became  Union  Clubs.  These  clubs  had  been  semi¬ 
military  organizations,  the  personnel  of  which  was  chiefly  Ger¬ 
man.  There  was  little  sympathy  between  these  German  clubs  led 
by  Anglo-Americans  and  the  American  Missourians.  Blair  dou¬ 
bled  his  efforts  at  disciplining  his  men,  and  armed  them  through 
the  aid  of  Isaac  Sherman  of  New  York,  and  other  financially  able 
sympathizers.  So  many  companies  were  organized  that  the  gov¬ 
ernor  became  alarmed  after  many  citizens  had  appealed  to  him 
to  guard  against  a  riot  on  the  coming  election  day.  The  governor 
had  no  right  to  call  out  the  militia  so  he  submitted  a  bill  to  his 
state  legislature  to  empower  him  to  call  for  military  aid.  The 
Senate  responded  affirmatively,  18  to  4.  In  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Vest  made  one  of  his  glowing  appeals  for  it,  but  it 
was  turned  down.* 

Broadhead,  Glover,  Filley,  and  How  joined  heartily  with 
Blair  in  transforming  the  Wide-Awakes  into  Union  Clubs.  They 
made  their  appeal  to  “all  Unconditional  Union  men.”  The  radical 
irreconcilables  opposed  Blair’s  course  by  contending  that  no  dele¬ 
gate  should  be  nominated  except  those  who  had  voted  for  Lin¬ 
coln.  Blair  replied  that  he  cared  little  as  to  what  party  any  man 
had  belonged.  It  was  a  question  of  what  they  stood  for  “now,” 
and  who  would  stand  for  the  Union  under  all  circumstances.7 
He  persuaded  them  to  forget  their  names  as  Republicans  and 
join  the  Constitutional  Unionists  to  save  the  government.  “So 

6  C.  P.  Johnson,  op.  cit.  9  Snead,  65.  7  Ibid.,  57. 
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bitter  was  the  feeling  that  it  required  all  of  Blair’s  tact  and  man¬ 
agement  to  induce  the  wings  of  the  party  to  work  together  against 
the  common  enemy.  ‘I  don’t  believe,’  said  a  Republican  partisan, 
‘in  breaking  up  the  Republican  party  just  to  please  these  tender- 
footed  Unionists.  I  believe  in  sticking  to  the  party.’  ‘Let  us  have 

a  country  first,’  responded  Blair,  ‘and  then  we  can  talk  about 

•  » » » 
parties. 

A  Republican  meeting  was  called  for  Friday,  January  n,  1861, 
to  meet  in  Washington  Hall.  It  met  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  pro-Southerners  who  had  gathered  there  three  days  before. 
There  were  about  1,200  present,  which  was  a  very  small  minority 
in  a  city  with  a  population  of  over  100,000  people.  But  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  number  present  does  not  indicate  the  historical  im¬ 
portance  of  the  event.  For  it  was  (1)  the  first  public  gathering 
held  in  Missouri  to  combat  secession;  (2)  it  disbanded  the  Wide- 
Awakes  and  began  the  Central  Union  Club  in  which  any  man 
who  believed  in  the  Union  first  might  join;  (3)  it  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  branch  Union  Clubs  in  the  wards  in  St.  Louis  and  in 
each  township  in  St.  Louis  County;  (4)  it  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  which  defended  the  cause  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  city  and  in  the  state;  (5)  it  gave  shape,  cour¬ 
age,  direction,  and  unity  to  the  sentiment  and  influences  which 
baffled  the  plottings  of  the  state’s  secession  sympathizers.  The 
meeting  did  not  break  up  until  a  call  was  made  for  another  the 
following  evening.  All  Union  men  were  invited  to  attend  if  they 
were  followers  of  Bell,  Douglas,  and  Lincoln.  Fifteen  thousand 
men  gathered  in  front  of  the  court  house  on  Fourth  Street. 
Hamilton  R.  Gamble  and  Lewis  V.  Bogy  made  patriotic  speeches 
to  the  throng  of  interested  hearers.  Even  a  few  Breckinridge  men 
came.  Many  prominent  St.  Louisans  were  there.  The  object  was 
a  fusion  of  parties  to  elect  delegates  to  the  convention.  The  Union 
movement  was  thus  launched.9 

Blair  believed  the  Conditional  Unionists  would  come  to  him, 
and  he  went  on  with  organizing  and  consolidating  his  forces, 
“preparing  systematically,  earnestly  and  intelligently  for  war.” 
He  did  “everything  that  a  statesman  and  soldier  could  do  to  hold 

8  Carr,  277;  McClure,  132. 

6  Charles  M.  Harvey,  “Missouri  from  1849  to  1861,”  in  Missouri  Historical 
Review,  II,  30. 
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Missouri  loyal  to  the  Union,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  source  of 
all  her  prosperity,”  says  one  admirer. 

Opposed  to  the  Blair  Republicans  (the  Unconditional  Union¬ 
ists)  was  the  secessionist  group  led  by  men  like  Senator  James  S. 
Green,  Trusten  Polk,  Lieutenant-Governor  Reynolds,  Governor 
Jackson,  and  David  R.  Atchison.  The  Conditional  Union  men 
were  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  James  S.  Rol¬ 
lins,  William  A.  Hall,  Alexander  W.  Doniphan,  John  S.  Phelps, 
Sterling  Price,  ex-Governor  Stewart,  and  Nathaniel  Paschall,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican. 

When  the  date  set  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  came,  the  Constitutional  Union  Clubs  offered  seven  Douglas 
men,  three  Bell  men  and  four  Lincoln  men  for  election  in  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  County.  They  swept  that  district  by  a  5,000 
majority  and  the  Union  men  carried  the  state  by  a  majority  of 
80,000.  It  was  a  decided  victory  for  the  Unionists  and  a  great 
blow  to  the  secessionists.  Not  a  single  secessionist  was  elected, 
though  there  were  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  or  local 
self-government. 

To  say  that  the  secessionists  were  chagrined  is  putting  it 
mildly.  They  had  worked  themselves  into  believing  that  the 
Missourians  would  follow  South  Carolina  if  given  a  chance,  and 
that  chance  was  to  be  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention. 
That  election  had  shattered  and  felled  their  air  castles  like  a 
thunderbolt.  What  a  gala  day  this  would  have  been  for  the 
South  had  the  secessionists  won! — it  was  the  very  day  that 
Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  “Wait,”  said  some,  “until  the  people  shall  at  the 
forthcoming  election,  declare  their  intention  of  siding  for  the 
South!  Then  the  governor  will  order  General  Frost  to  seize  the 
Arsenal  [at  St.  Louis]  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  he  with  his 
brigade  and  the  minute  men  and  the  thousands”  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  flock  to  his  standard  would  win  Missouri  and  secure  her 
for  the  Confederacy.  Instead,  it  was  a  “bitter  disappointment  to 
the  South,”  and  a  surprise  to  the  Missourians  who  sympathized 
with  the  slavery  interests. 

The  Militia  bill  which  was  under  consideration  by  the  state 
legislature  was  shelved  while  the  legislators  waited  anxiously  for 
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the  outcome — the  decision  of  the  convention.  Governor  Jackson 
appealed  to  the  Assembly  to  pass  the  Militia  bill  to  arm  the  state. 
His  adherents  contended  that  war  was  inevitable;  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  should  prepare  for  it;  that  Missouri  should  resist  coercion 
and  defend  her  people.  Claiborne,  Freeman,  and  Vest  taunted 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  being  cowardly  submissionists 
to  a  “Republican  potentate,”  and  Parsons,  Rains,  and  Churchill 
hurled  like  epithets  at  the  senators.  But  Snead,  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  General  Price’s  staff,  said  “nothing  could  overcome  the 
terror  that  had  taken  possession  of  their  souls.  Panic-stricken, 
they  sought  safety  in  the  ranks  of  the  Submissionists,  and  turned 
Missouri  over,  unarmed  and  defenceless,  to  Frank  Blair  and  his 
Home  Guards.”  10 

The  convention  met  according  to  the  law  that  brought  it 
into  being  on  February  28  in  Jefferson  City.  Sterling  Price,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Governor  Jackson,  was  elected  chairman  by 
defeating  Nathaniel  W.  Watkins,  the  half  brother  of  Henry  Clay, 
by  a  vote  of  75  to  15.  As  soon  as  the  organization  was  complete 
the  convention  accepted  the  gracious  offer  of  the  St.  Louisans  to 
come  to  that  city  for  the  remainder  of  the  sessions.  This  move 
was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  well-laid  plans  of  the  Unionists  who 
feared  the  influence  of  the  secessionists  in  Jefferson  City.  So  the 
Union  men  got  certain  country  members  to  introduce  a  motion 
that  the  convention  accept  the  offer  to  come  to  St.  Louis  since 
free  transportation  from  Jefferson  City  and  the  free  use  of  the 
Mercantile  Building  with  its  spacious  hall,  and  many  other  little 
conveniences,  were  offered  by  the  hospitable  people  of  St.  Louis. 
No  doubt  the  conveniences  of  a  large  city  were  attractive  to  the 
members.  The  members  moved  to  St.  Louis  and  resumed  busi¬ 
ness  on  March  4.  What  a  stroke  of  policy!  Again  the  keen  fore¬ 
sight  of  Blair  had  directed  a  maneuver  that  counted  big  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  For  the  environment  of  the  convention  in 
St.  Louis  was  strongly  Unionist  in  sentiment  and  action,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  members  of  the  convention  were  not 
influenced  by  their  environment. 

On  the  very  day  the  convention  assembled  in  St.  Louis,  a 
representative  by  the  name  of  Glenn,  from  Georgia,  presented 

10  Snead,  66. 
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himself  and  announced  the  secession  of  his  state.  He  begged  the 
right  to  address  the  convention.  It  granted  him  the  privilege  by 
a  vote  of  62  to  35  after  a  spirited  debate.  The  red-headed,  freckle¬ 
faced  little  Semple  Orr,  the  recent  Constitutional  Unionist  candi¬ 
date  for  governor,  opposed  the  proposal  to  grant  Glenn  the  right 
to  address  the  convention.  “I  do  not  believe,”  he  said,  “if  they 
[the  members]  had  told  the  people  that  they  were  coming  here 
to  haul  down  the  stars  and  stripes  and  run  up  the  Palmetto  flag, 
that  they  had  determined  to  barter  off  Yankee  Doodle  for  the 
African  song,  Dixie — I  do  not  believe,  if  they  had  done  this,  that 
a  solitary  individual  would  have  been  elected.”  He  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  Southern  states  were  not  out  of  the  Union,  and  could 
not  leave  the  Union.11  Glenn  urged  the  Missourians  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Georgia.  He  might  as  well  have  asked  the  con¬ 
vention  to  disperse  and  go  home  for  “in  some  respects  that  Con¬ 
vention  was  the  most  remarkable  body  of  men  that  ever  assembled 
in  the  state.  With  few  exceptions,  they  were  not  of  the  class 
usually  found  in  legislatures  or  popular  assemblies.  They  were 
grave,  thoughtful,  discreet,  educated  men,  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  great  responsibilities  of  their  position.  Among  them 
were  ex-judges  of  the  supreme  court,  ex-governors,  ex-congress- 
men,  ex-state  senators  and  representatives,  leading  lawyers, 
farmers,  merchants,  bankers,  and  retired  business  men.”  18  There 
were  ninety-nine  members,  eighty-two  of  whom  came  from  slave 
states.  Their  debates  and  reports  were  exhaustive  and  theoretical, 
“replete  with  allusions,  historical,  mythological,  literary  and  per¬ 
sonal.”  It  was  an  assembly  of  men  who  would  be  very  careful 
before  deciding  to  take  the  state  out  of  the  Union.  It  listened 
carefully  and  expressed  its  approval  or  disapproval  of  different 
parts  of  the  commissioner’s  appeal  with  applause  and  hisses.  It 
did  not  favorably  receive  his  report.  The  honorable  old  gentle¬ 
man  and  slave-owner,  John  B.  Henderson,  severely  denounced 
the  appeal  and  offered  an  opposite  report  in  the  form  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  convention  accepted  the  substance  of  the  Henderson 
resolution  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  which 
General  Price  had  appointed  to  consider  “the  relations  now  exist- 

1 1  Laughlin,  op.  cit.,  XXIII,  596. 

1 3  Judge  John  F.  Philips,  “Hamilton  Brown  Gamble  and  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Missouri,”  in  Missouri  Historical  Review,  V,  5. 
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ing  between  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  government 
and  people  of  different  states,  and  the  government  and  people  of 
this  state.” 

The  committee  was  composed  of  men  many  of  whom  the  state 
had  honored  with  public  offices  in  the  past.  Hamilton  R.  Gamble, 
brother-in-law  of  Edward  Bates,  was  appointed  chairman.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  shade  of  political  opinion  was  represented  in  this 
Committee  of  Thirteen. 

By  the  ninth  of  March,  just  five  days  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln,  it  brought  in  a  report  that  was  a  “model  of 
clear,  compact  statement  and  close,  dispassionate  reasoning.”  The 
most  important  clause  declared  that  at  that  time  there  was  “no 
adequate  cause  to  impel  Missouri  to  dissolve  her  connections  with 
the  Federal  Union,  but  on  the  contrary,  she  will  labor  for  such 
an  adjustment  of  existing  troubles  as  will  gain  the  peace,  as  well 
as  the  rights  and  equality,  of  all  the  states.”  This  clause  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  resolution  and  passed  with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  committee  drew  a  distinction  between  the  individual 
action  of  the  Northern  states  and  of  the  federal  government.  It 
believed  that  the  South  had  just  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  the 
action  of  many  of  the  individual  Northern  states,  but  it  could  not 
find  an  instance  where  the  federal  government  had  ever  violated 
the  rights  of  the  South,  or  had  any  intention  of  doing  so.  In  fact 
the  federal  government  should  be  congratulated  for  having  a 
judicial  tribunal  that  “had  not  failed  in  any  case  that  had  been 
brought  before”  it  “to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  southern  citizens, 
and  punish  the  violators  of  those  rights.”  The  cause  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  at  that  time  was  to  be  found  in  the  “alienated 
feelings  existing  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of 
the  country,  rather  than  the  actual  injury  suffered  by  either;  in 
the  anticipation  of  future  evils,  rather  than  in  the  pressure  of  any 
now  actually  endured.” 

The  solution  for  the  hostile  legislation  in  the  North,  which 
had  taken  the  shape  of  Personal  Liberty  bills,  and  without  doubt, 
“intended  to  nullify  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves,”  was  to  be  had  by  appealing  to  the  just  tribunal — the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  committee  believed  the 
Personal  Liberty  bills  were  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  but  it 
believed  also,  that  the  rights  of  the  South  would  be  vindicated  by 
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the  Supreme  Court.  The  idea  of  compromise  clung  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  They  answered  the  query,  “What  should  Missouri  do?” 
by  saying  that  Missouri’s  interests  were  bound  up  in  the  Union; 
that  her  sympathies  were  with  her  blood  kindred  to  the  South; 
but  that  they  wanted  harmony  and  peace  restored.  The  South 
was  invited  to  remain  with  Missouri  in  the  Union.  Missouri 
could  not  then  follow  the  South;  she  would  do  her  best  to  induce 
the  Southern  states  to  again  take  their  places  in  the  family  from 
which  they  had  tried  to  separate;  and  she  would  offer  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  which  they  should  be  satisfied,  and  call  a  convention  at 
which  all  states  might  have  delegates  to  assemble  to  decide  on 
acceptable  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  members  of 
the  committee  expressed  themselves  as  being  fully  convinced  that 
both  North  and  South  could  heed  the  recommendation  of  Mis¬ 
souri  for  she  was  “brought  forth  in  a  storm  and  cradled  in  a 
compromise.”  18 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted.  A  few  amend¬ 
ments  were  offered  during  the  course  of  debate,  but  the  report 
went  through  unchanged.  Some  one  remarked  that  Missouri 
would  never  furnish  a  regiment  to  coerce  the  South,  but  William 
A.  Hall  replied  that  Missouri  was  in  the  Union  and  it  was  her 
duty  to  answer  the  call  of  the  federal  government.  James  O. 
Broadhead  rejoined  that  “Missouri  has  not  the  power  to  go  out 
of  the  Union  if  she  wanted  to.”  Broadhead  believed  that  economic 
factors  of  the  state  and  nation  would  force  Missouri  to  go  with 
the  North,  and  he  knew  about  the  plans  of  Frank  P.  Blair.  It  was 
getting  late  for  Missouri  to  try  to  leave  the  Union.14 

The  convention  decided  to  meet  again  on  the  third  Monday 
in  December,  but  it  appointed  a  committee  clothed  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  power  to  convene  the  convention  at  any  time  earlier  if  the 
committee  should  decide  to  do  so.  Thus  providing  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  convention,  it  adjourned  March  22,  six  days  before 
the  state  legislature  adjourned. 

3 

The  decision  of  the  convention  was  satisfactory  to  a  majority 
of  the  Missourians.  But  to  Jackson,  Reynolds,  Green,  and  to  the 
slaveowners  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment.  There  were  only 

18  Carr,  288.  14  Ibid.,  290;  McElroy,  40. 
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24,632  slaveholders  in  Missouri.  They  owned  114,931  slaves  in 
i860.  Only  9.7  per  cent  of  a  population  of  1,182,012  was  slave. 
Slaveowners  had  failed  to  emigrate  to  Missouri  as  the  South  had 
hoped.  Two-thirds  of  those  who  did  come  with  their  slaves  set¬ 
tled  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Missouri  River.  In  the  counties 
along  the  river  lived  the  clique  that  felled  Benton,  and  from  those 
counties  came  a  large  number  of  the  state  officials.  The  slave¬ 
holders  expected  the  Bald  Knobbers  and  Ozarkers  to  follow  them. 
Now  that  a  convention  had  presumed  to  give  a  decision  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ruling  class,  and  had  opposed  the  interests 
of  the  24,000  selects,  it  was  high  time  to  show  the  middle  class, 
Blair  and  his  Black  Republicans,  that  such  an  outrage  would  not 
be  tolerated.  It  was  inevitable,  they  thought,  and,  anyway,  Mis¬ 
souri  belonged  to  the  South.  They  would  take  her  out  of  the 
Union  in  spite  of  the  convention  as  soon  as  opportunity  afforded. 

St.  Louis  was  unlike  the  remainder  of  the  state.  She  had  only 
7,400  immigrants  from  slave  states,  21,130  from  free  states,  96,080 
from  foreign  countries,  and  56,780  native  Missourians.  Fifty-five 
hundred  Germans  lived  there  in  i860;  and  there  were  29,900 
Irish,  5,200  French,  4,500  Swiss,  2,800  Canadians,  and  2,000  Scotch 
in  the  city  and  county.  Over  fifty  per  cent  were  foreign-born  in  a 
total  population  of  over  190,500.  It  is  thus  seen  that  two-thirds  of 
the  people  in  St.  Louis  were  born  in  free  territory.  The  slave 
states  from  which  came  nearly  all  the  emigrants  from  the  South 
were,  in  order,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  general,  the  Kentuckians  and  Virginians  settled  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  state  and  the  Tennesseeans  in  the  southern 
half. 

The  struggle  which  was  to  make  Missouri  and  her  great  city 
of  St.  Louis  with  her  United  States  arsenal  safe  for  the  Union 
raged  between  Jackson  and  the  secessionists  and  Frank  Blair  with 
his  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  St.  Louis  and  their  Union 
Guards.  It  was  a  contest  in  keen  political  management  and  mar¬ 
tial  proceedings  which  showed  that  Blair  had  marked  political 
ability.15 

A  fluctuation  in  public  opinion  came  soon  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  legislature  at  Jefferson  City.  The  governor  and  his 

15  Rhodes,  III,  393. 
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assistants  appealed  to  the  people  for  support  in  putting  Missouri 
in  a  state  of  defense  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  North  with  its 
Republican  President.  This  attitude  was  in  harmony  with  parts 
of  the  report  of  the  convention.  “Missouri  would  rather  take  the 
high  position  of  armed  neutrality,”  said  Stewart,  as  he  gave  his 
last  address  to  the  legislature.  Gamble  agreed  that  Missouri  should 
not  be  coerced,  and  “Pop”  [Sterling]  Price  would  go  any  way  his 
state  desired.  The  voting  element  fell  into  line  with  Jackson,  de¬ 
feated  the  Unconditional  Union  men  in  the  spring  elections,  en¬ 
couraged  the  secessionists,  and  caused  the  Blair  Republicans  no 
little  worry  as  to  what  course  Missouri  would  take.  Even  St.  Louis 
fell  into  the  political  control  of  the  Conditional  Unionists. 

Blair  kept  in  constant  touch  with  Lincoln.  He  had  seen  Jack¬ 
son’s  men  control  the  state  legislature;  he  had  seen  Sterling  Price 
waver  in  the  last  days  of  the  convention;  he  knew  that  Frost  was 
vacillating,  and  that  Major  William  H.  Bell,  commander  of  the 
arsenal  in  St.  Louis,  could  not  be  trusted.  He  knew  that  certain 
young  enthusiastic  secessionists  were  drilling  daily  their  “minute 
men”  for  future  warfare,  and  that  this  had  been  going  on  since 
before  South  Carolina  seceded.  The  headquarters  of  these  roman¬ 
tic  Southern  warriors  was  in  the  Berthold  mansion.  A  Confed¬ 
erate  flag  floated  over  it  calling  the  gallant  blood  of  the  state  to 
its  colors. 

To  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Southern  sympathizers, 
Blair  and  the  Committee  of  Safety  determined  to  secure  possession 
of  the  arsenal.  They  believed  that  possession  of  the  arsenal  would 
finally  give  them  control  of  the  state.  So  when  the  young  fire- 
eaters  like  Basil  Duke  and  Colton  Greene  had  their  dozens  drill¬ 
ing  “more  or  less  openly  with  fifing,  drumming,  and  flaunting  of 
secession  flags,  there  were”  hundreds  of  Wide-Awakes  and  Home 
Guards,  “meeting  and  training  with  greatest  secrecy  in  old  foun¬ 
dries,  breweries,  and  halls,  with  pickets  out  to  prevent  surprise, 
sawdust  on  the  floors  to  drown  the  sound  of  their  feet,  and 
blankets  at  the  windows  to  arrest  the  light  and  the  words  of 
command.”  Most  of  the  Home  Guards  were  Germans  who  had 
experienced  military  training  in  Europe.  They  had  fled  from 
their  homeland  as  political  and  religious  refugees.  They  believed 
in  freedom  and  had  no  sympathy  for  slavery.  From  these  people 
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came  many  of  the  generals  of  the  North.  They  were  not  only 
trained  fighters,  but  “they  were  good  physicians,  fine  musicians, 
finished  painters,  .  .  .  skillful  mechanics,”  successful  business 
men,  and  efficient  farmers.  But  they  had  their  serious  faults  from 
the  Southern  point  of  view.  They  were  insatiate  beer-drinkers, 
Sabbath-breakers,  military  paraders,  and  worst  of  all  to  the  South¬ 
erners,  they  had  no  respect  for  the  sacred  institution  of  slavery. 
They  thought  so  highly  of  Blair  that  they  chose  him  for  captain 
of  their  first  company.  They  soon  had  eleven  companies  aggre¬ 
gating  750  men  drilling  for  the  day  to  come.  Only  those  whose 
sentiments  were  known  could  pass  the  doors.10  Few  were  the 
nights  that  Blair  did  not  attend  at  Turner  s  Hall  when  he  was  in 
St.  Louis.  He  went  constantly  to  the  arsenal.  His  home  at 
the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets  was  a  rallying  place 
for  Missourians  of  undoubted  loyalty  to  the  Union.  Curses  and 
threats  greeted  his  ears  as  he  walked  the  streets  of  St.  Louis. 

His  life  was  apparently  in  danger  at  all  hours.  One  night  be¬ 
fore  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson,  as  he  was  walking  out  Pine 
Street  toward  his  home,  a  man  rushed  out  from  the  darkness, 
fired  a  revolver  into  his  face,  and  ran.  Blair,  being  unhurt,  instantly 
gave  chase  until  he  captured  the  would-be  assassin  and  belabored 
him  with  an  umbrella.  Meantime  the  eyes  of  both  sides  turned 
toward  the  arsenal  in  St.  Louis.  It  covered  56  acres  of  ground 
fronting  on  the  Mississippi  River;  was  surrounded  by  a  high  stone 
wall;  and  had  in  it  four  massive  buildings  which  contained  60,000 
stands  of  arms,  mostly  of  Enfield  and  Springfield  rifles,  1,500,000 
cartridges,  90,000  pounds  of  powder,  and  other  munitions  of  war. 
Another  report  states  that  there  were  only  30,000  percussion  cap 
muskets,  1,000  rifles,  a  few  unfit  cannon,  and  a  few  hundred  flint¬ 
lock  muskets.  Secretary  of  War  Floyd  saw  that  the  arsenal  was 
well  stocked.  He  fully  expected  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
South.  Only  three  men  were  kept  on  guard  duty  for  weeks.17 
Major  Bell  was  the  commanding  officer  at  the  arsenal  when  the 
legislature  adjourned.  General  William  Selby  Harney  was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Department  in  the  West  which  included  all  west- 

10  James  F.  How,  “Frank  P.  Blair  in  1861,”  in  War  Papers  and  Personal  Remi¬ 
niscences,  1861-1865  (St.  Louis,  1892),  I,  385. 

1 7  Albert  Bernhardt  Faust,  T he  German  Element  in  the  United  States  (2  vols., 
Boston,  1909),  I,  531. 
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ern  territory  extending  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  except  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  Major  Bell 
was  a  good,  easy-going  old  slave-owner  who  had  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  interests  in  St.  Louis,  and  sympathized  with  his  Southern 
friends.  When  South  Carolina  seceded,  General  Frost  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Militia  advised  Jackson  to  take  possession  of  the  arsenal 
and  interviewed  Major  Bell  concerning  it.  The  old  Major  politely 
informed  Frost  that  whilst  he  was  fully  determined  to  guard  the 
arsenal  against  mob  violence,  come  from  what  source  it  might, 
yet  if  the  state  demanded  possession  it  would  be  respected,  for  he 
believed  the  arsenal  belonged  to  Missouri  since  it  was  on  her  soil. 
Frost  reported  to  Jackson  that  he  “could  rest  easy”  for  he  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  Major  Bell,  but  he  remarked  that  he  “in¬ 
tended  to  be  prepared  with  the  proper  force  to  act  as  emergency 
might  require.” 

General  Frost  ordered  that  on  and  after  January  8  all  soldiers 
and  officers  should  assemble  in  full  dress  uniform  at  their  armories 
when  they  heard  bells  ringing  the  signal.  The  General  had 
arranged  to  use  the  bells  in  the  Catholic  churches.  The  Safety 
Committee  through  secret  agents  obtained  information  of  Frost’s 
plans  and  inquired  of  Archbishop  Kendrick  about  them.  The 
Archbishop,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  arrangement  to  use  the 
church  bells,  immediately  stopped  the  plan  when  he  heard  of  it. 
Frost’s  circular  which  went  out  calling  the  Southern  sympathizers 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Frank  Blair.  He  immediately  urged 
(through  Montgomery  Blair  and  Lincoln)  General  Scott  to  rein¬ 
force  the  arsenal  and  place  a  loyal  Union  general  in  command. 
General  Scott  removed  Major  Bell,  who  was  greatly  relieved  and 
satisfied.  Major  Hagner  became  his  successor. 

Government  gold  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  which  was  stored  in  the  Assistant-Treasurer’s  vaults  in  St. 
Louis  was  another  source  of  worry.  Blair  and  the  Unionists  knew 
that  Isaac  Sturgeon,  Assistant-Treasurer  at  St.  Louis,  was  a  cun¬ 
ning  secessionist  who  was  consorting  with  Confederate  sympa¬ 
thizers.  It  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  national  government  to 
lose  so  large  a  sum  to  the  Confederacy.  The  gold  was  placed 
under  guard  as  soon  as  troops  arrived  from  New  York  to  protect 
the  government  building.  The  secessionists  were  insulted  by  this 
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act  of  the  government  and  forthwith  demanded  that  the  governor 
inquire  of  the  President  what  had  induced  him  to  place  the  armed 
force  in  Missouri  to  guard  public  property.  These  same  troops 
incited  the  Jackson  forces  to  prepare  to  seize  the  arsenal.18 

Blair  and  his  Safety  Committee  saw  that  the  Home  Guards 
and  the  Germans  were  marshalled  in  fighting  trim.  He  kept  the 
President  informed  as  to  the  trend  of  events  in  Missouri.  Letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  reached  him  begging  for  aid  and  pro¬ 
tection.  Union  men  were  afraid  to  speak  their  opinions.  The 
“secesh”  noised  about  in  the  state  while  they  sought  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  consequent  unrest  and  dread  kept  St.  Louis 
Unionists  in  a  disturbed  state  of  mind.  Blair  repeatedly  urged 
General  Scott  and  Secretary  Cameron  to  act.  A  large  portion  of 
the  money  with  which  he  financed  the  Home  Guards  came  from 
the  East.  John  M.  Forbes,  an  owner  of  stock  in  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  Railroad,  sent  him  money  to  raise  his  first  regiment.19 
Finally  young  Captain  Lyon  was  ordered  from  Fort  Riley  with  a 
company  of  regulars  to  the  arsenal.  When  he  arrived  the  Union 
men  greeted  him  with  enthusiasm.  The  importance  of  his  com¬ 
ing  to  defend  the  arsenal  is  hard  to  estimate. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon  arrived  February  6  destined  to  write 
his  name  on  the  national  roll  of  honor  in  six  months  and  to  die 
at  the  front  facing  the  battle  line.  He  was  at  this  time  forty-three 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  Ashford,  Connecticut.  His  personal 
appearance  is  described  by  McElroy  20  as  having  “a  long  narrow 
face,  with  full,  high  forehead,  keen,  deep-set  blue  eyes,  and  hair 
and  whiskers  almost  red.  His  face  was  thoughtful  and  deter¬ 
mined,  his  manner  quick  and  nervous.  He  bore  himself  towards 
his  men  as  an  exact  and  rigid  disciplinarian.”  The  blood  of 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides  flowed  in  his  veins.  He  was  a  student  well 
informed  in  history  and  general  literature  and  a  devoted  student 
of  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  Few  radical  abolitionists  could  have 
maintained  their  hold  on  men  in  the  army  as  did  Lyon,  the 
staunch  believer  in  national  sovereignty.  He  had  seen  service  in 
Florida,  fighting  Indians;  distinguished  himself  at  Contreras  and 

18  Snead,  103-4. 

10  Sarah  Forbes  Hughes,  Letters  and  Recollections  of  John  Murray  Forbes  (2  vols., 
Boston,  1829),  I,  177. 

20  The  Struggle  For  Missouri. 
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Churubusco;  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  in  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  rendered  impartial  military  service  in  Kansas  during 
the  troubles  between  the  Missourians  and  the  Free  State  settlers. 
Carr  believed  that  Lyon’s  “service  in  Kansas  during  the  troublous 
days”  and  “the  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed  and  in  some  of 
which  he  had  been  an  actor  .  .  .  intensified  his  dislike  of  slavery 
and  slaveholders”  so  much  “as  to  make  him  forgetful  at  times  of 
the  distinction  which  should  be  made  between  sin  and  sinner.”  21 

With  Lyon  and  his  eighty  regulars  and  the  other  reenforce¬ 
ments  in  the  arsenal,  Blair  felt  quite  safe.  While  he  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lyon  thoroughly  inspected  the  arsenal  and  wrote  him 
about  its  weaknesses  and  set  forth  his  needs.  He  complained  of 
the  questionable  loyalty  of  Major  Hagner  in  whom  he  had  little 
faith.  In  the  same  letter  he  asked  for  the  command  for  himself 
which  would  displace  Hagner.  With  this  change  made,  he  could 
easily  arm  his  men  and  place  the  state  in  a  defensive  position. 

Lyon  soon  received  reenforcements  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Warren  S.  Lathrop,  Captain  Rufus  Saxton,  and  James  Totten. 
Every  one  of  these  men  rose  to  higher  rank  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  impetuous  Lyon  soon  collided  with  Hagner  and  General 
Harney.  Lyon  despised  Hagner  and,  with  Totten  and  Lathrop, 
determined  to  shoot  Hagner  before  he  would  allow  Hagner 
traitorously  to  hand  over  the  arsenal  to  a  mob  of  secessionists. 
Blair  persuaded  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  remove  Hagner 
from  the  command  of  his  troops,  but  he  was  left  in  command  of 
the  Ordnance  Department.  Lyon  could  command  his  men  in  the 
field,  but  he  could  not  get  a  round  of  ammunition  out  of  the 
arsenal  without  the  consent  of  Hagner.  General  Harney  com¬ 
manded  the  Department  in  the  West  which  included  St.  Louis, 
but  he  was  at  times  apparently  a  Southern  sympathizer  and  at 
times  a  loyal  Unionist.  It  depended  on  where  he  was  and  with 
whom  he  associated.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  great  colonel,  but 
a  poor  general.  As  long  as  he  could  command  a  regiment  in  bat¬ 
tle,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States;  but  this  intrigue,  this  thing  of  secession,  was  too  much  for 
him.  His  friends  were  Southerners  and  slaveowners.  One  of 
them  had  turned  over  the  federal  government  property  in  Arkan- 

81  Carr,  294-95. 
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sas  to  the  seceders;  another  had  done  likewise  in  Texas;  and  the 
much  admired  Robert  E.  Lee  had  followed  Virginia  into  the 
Confederacy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  “deep,  ineradicable 
instincts  of  soldierly  loyalty.”  It  was  hard  for  the  man  who  had 
caused  sixty  deserters  to  be  shot  in  Mexico  now  to  turn  traitor  to 
that  same  flag.  While  he  was  deeply  incensed  at  the  Black  Re¬ 
publicans,  whom  he  believed  to  have  caused  the  South  to  secede, 
he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  the  South  should  actually  leave 
the  Union.  He  could  say  in  his  explosive  way,  “It’s  a  d — d  out¬ 
rage,”  when  Lieutenant  Schofield  told  him  about  the  plans  of 
Duke,  Greene,  and  Colton  to  seize  the  arsenal.  “Why,  the  state 
has  not  yet  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  Missouri  has  not 
gone  out  of  the  Union.”  But  he  could  not  help  tying  Lyon’s  hands 
fast  by  leaving  Hagner  in  command  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Meanwhile  Lyon  was  meeting  nightly  with  the  Committee  of 
Safety  and  visiting  the  drill  rooms  where  he  gave  aid  to  the  Home 
Guards.  He  was  an  expert  drillmaster  and  gave  valuable  training 
to  the  future  troops  who  were  to  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
Civil  War.  Once  he  caught  General  Harney  in  a  proper  mood 
and  gained  his  consent  to  fortify  the  arsenal.  Before  the  friends 
of  General  Harney  could  get  to  him  to  stop  the  work,  Lyon  had 
it  completed.  Enraged  at  the  high-handed  young  abolitionist, 
the  secessionists  got  General  Scott  to  order  Lyon  to  report  to  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Well-laid  plans  were 
made  by  the  Southern  sympathizers  for  Frost  to  seize  the  arsenal 
in  the  absence  of  Lyon.  The  astute  Blair,  however,  persuaded 
General  Scott  to  revoke  the  order  which  would  have  sent  Lyon  to 
Leavenworth. 

A  change  in  the  administration  at  Washington  occurred  while 
these  local  events  were  engaging  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
St.  Louis  and  in  Missouri.  The  convention  adjourned  and  the 
state  legislature  went  into  adjournment  without  passing  the  Mili¬ 
tia  bill.  The  South  had  become  secessionist,  the  Confederacy  had 
fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  country  was  plunged  into  a  tumult 
of  excitement.  President  Lincoln  called  for  troops.  The  Confed¬ 
erates  were  jubilant  and  many  waverers  flocked  to  the  Stars  and 
Bars.  The  Union  was  “riven  asunder  by  the  mad  policy  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,”  according  to  Missouri  papers,  and  the  people  were  ad- 
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vised  to  stand  by  the  border  states  to  prevent  Lincoln  from  sub¬ 
jugating  them. 

General  Frost  submitted  a  memorial  to  the  governor  of  Mis¬ 
souri  which  contained  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  Convene  the  General  Assembly  at  once. 

(2)  Send  an  agent  to  the  South  at  once  to  procure  siege  guns  and 
mortars.  .  .  . 

(5)  Order  me  [Frost]  to  form  a  military  camp  of  instruction  near 
St.  Louis;  to  muster  military  companies  into  the  service  of  the  State; 
and  to  erect  batteries  and  do  all  things  necessary  and  proper  to  be 
done  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace,  dignity,  and  sovereignty  of  the 
State. 

Governor  Jackson  was  considering  General  Frost’s  recom¬ 
mendations  when  he  received  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  four 
regiments  of  infantry.  The  next  day  after  receiving  the  call, 
Jackson  replied: 22 

Your  dispatch  of  the  13th  instant,  making  a  call  upon  Missouri  for 
four  regiments  of  men  for  immediate  service,  has  been  received.  .  .  . 
Your  requisition,  in  my  judgment,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and 
revolutionary,  in  its  object,  inhuman  and  diabolical,  and  cannot  be 
complied  with.  Not  one  man  will  the  State  of  Missouri  furnish  to 
carry  on  such  an  unholy  crusade. 

The  same  day  that  Jackson  sent  his  reply  to  President  Lincoln, 
he  sent  Captains  Duke  and  Greene  with  another  message  to 
President  Davis  at  Montgomery.  In  his  message  to  Davis  he  re¬ 
quested  that  siege  guns  and  mortars  be  sent  to  Missouri  at  once. 
Another  messenger  went  to  Virginia  with  a  similar  request.  Then 
Jackson  issued  a  call  for  a  special  session  of  the  state  legislature  to 
begin  May  2.  It  was  to  take  “measures  to  perfect  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  the  militia  and  raise  the  money  to  place  the 
state  in  a  proper  attitude  of  defense.”  That  done,  he  ordered  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  several  militia  districts  in  Missouri  to 
assemble  at  a  convenient  place  in  each  district  and  go  into  “en¬ 
campment  for  six  days  for  drilling  and  discipline.”  It  was  a  big 
day’s  work  for  the  governor  of  any  state — that  fourteenth  day  of 
April. 

Events  occurred  with  lightning  speed.  General  Bowen,  who 

22  Snead,  149-50;  Peckham,  102. 
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was  down  in  southwest  Missouri  with  a  force  of  militia  guarding 
the  border  against  Kansas  marauders,  reported  to  Frost.  On  April 
20,  nine  days  after  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  two  hundred 
men,  largely  from  Clay  and  Jackson  counties,  seized  the  small 
United  States  arsenal  at  Liberty.  Several  hundred  muskets,  four 
brass  guns,  and  a  large  amount  of  powder,  were  seized  and 
carried  away. 

General  Harney  wrote  to  General  Scott  for  instructions.  Cap¬ 
tain  Lyon  wrote  to  Governor  Dick  Yates  of  Illinois  to  obtain 
authority  to  hold  in  readiness  the  six  regiments  which  that  state 
was  to  supply  the  government.  Governor  Yates  acted  promptly 
and  got  two  or  three  regiments  released  for  duty  in  St.  Louis. 
Lyon  received  orders  to  equip  these  regiments  and  to  issue  ten 
thousand  stands  of  arms  to  the  governor  of  Illinois  for  his  troops. 
Blair  came  home  from  Washington  on  April  17,  advised  Colonel 
Pritchard  and  other  Union  officers  to  resign,  which  they  did, 
and  the  Home  Guards,  loyal  citizens,  and  other  soldiers  were 
placed  under  Lyon.  Lyon  was  given  orders  to  issue  five  thousand 
stands  of  arms  when  he  needed  them.  Blair  carried  Hagner’s  re¬ 
lease  in  his  pocket  and  lost  no  time  in  notifying  that  person  that 
Lyon  would  take  his  place. 

On  April  21  Hagner  was  dismissed.  On  the  same  day  Lyon 
executed  the  order  for  the  arming  of  the  loyal  citizens  and  began 
to  muster  in  four  regiments  for  the  President,  which  Jackson  had 
refused  to  do.  Blair  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  first  regiment. 
There  were  so  many  volunteers  that  a  fifth  regiment  of  Missouri 
Volunteers  was  formed  and  five  regiments  of  “U.  S.  Reserves.” 

The  officers  wanted  to  choose  Blair  for  their  brigadier-general, 
but  he  refused  the  honor,  saying  as  he  did  so  that  the  appointment 
was  deserved  by  Lyon  and  that  their  cause  demanded  it.  As  for 
Blair,  he  would  rather  remain  in  the  background  than  to  drive 
any  man,  who  had  political  animosity  toward  him,  from  the 

2  s 

cause. 

Lyon  ordered  that  the  streets  leading  to  the  arsenal  be  guarded. 
General  Harney  ordered  the  troops  within  the  arsenal.  Blair  decided 
to  secure  Harney’s  release  to  give  Lyon  a  free  hand.  On  hearing 
of  the  refusal  of  Jackson  to  send  troops  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
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dent,  Blair  immediately  telegraphed  the  President  that  he  would 
raise  four  regiments  at  once.  He  asked  for  an  officer  to  muster 
them  into  service.  He  sent  Barton  Able  to  Washington  to  present 
the  situation  in  Missouri  to  the  administration.  He  wrote  to 
Montgomery  on  April  19,  and  sent  the  letter  by  a  Dr.  Hazlett.  He 
explained  how  Harney  would  not  issue  the  five  thousand  guns 
which  the  War  Department  ordered  released  to  him.  Nor  would 
Harney  admit  volunteer  troops  to  the  arsenal  at  the  request  of 
Schofield,  Lyon,  or  Blair.  The  President  granted  Blair’s  request 
that  Harney  be  sent  to  Washington  to  explain  his  actions. 

While  the  state  legislators  were  hurrying  to  Jefferson  City  in 
answer  to  Jackson’s  call,  General  Frost  encamped  with  seven  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  a  beautiful  grove  just  within  the  western  limits  of 
St.  Louis.  He  named  the  camp  Camp  Jackson  in  honor  of  the 
governor  of  Missouri.24  “As  to  the  legality  of  Camp  Jackson  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all;  there  has  never  been  any  pretense  that  it 
was  an  unlawful  assemblage  or  an  illegitimate  muster.”  But  the 
object  of  Jackson,  Frost,  and  the  soldiers  of  Berthold’s  Mansion 
cannot  be  any  other  than  that  of  the  capture  of  the  arsenal  which 
was  the  property  of  the  federal  government.  Jackson  had  refused 
Lincoln  troops,  and  had  sent  to  Davis  for  munitions  of  war.  He 
was  at  that  time  embarked  on  his  policy  to  arm  the  state  purpose¬ 
fully  to  secede  as  soon  as  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  left  the  Union. 
He  wanted  his  designs  kept  secret  until  after  the  legislature  voted 
arms,  men,  and  supplies  for  his  use.25  The  secessionists  of  Bert¬ 
hold’s  Mansion  had  been  baffled  by  Lyon  and  Blair  or  they  would 
have  taken  the  arsenal  through  mob  violence.  In  fact,  they  had 
tried  to  create  a  riot  by  raising  the  Confederate  flag  and  insulting 
the  Home  Guards,  hoping  to  get  a  chance  to  seize  the  arsenal  dur¬ 
ing  the  excitement.  Blair  had  quelled  the  riot  by  persuading  the 
Home  Guards  to  leave  that  section  of  the  city.  He  also  persuaded 
the  Unionists,  who  were  incensed  at  the  Confederate  flag  raised 
by  Basil  Duke,  Colton  Greene,  and  Champion,  to  leave  the  inciters 
alone.  And,  last  but  not  least,  Frost  actually  received  the  war 
material  from  the  Confederate  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
It  came  disguised  as  ale  and  marble  by  boat  to  St.  Louis.  The 

24  Welles,  I,  534. 

26  Jackson  to  J.  W.  Tucker,  Apr.  28,  in  Mo.  Hist.  Rev.,  II,  21. 
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materials  were  shipped  on  the  steamboat,  /.  C.  Swan ,  and  con¬ 
signed  to  a  well-known  “Union  firm  in  St.  Louis,  with  private 
markers  to  identify  them  to  the  Secessionists.”  Blair  and  Lyon 
knew  when  they  were  unloaded,  when  they  were  hauled,  and 
where  they  were  placed  in  Camp  Jackson,  so  effectively  were  their 
spies  at  work  spying  on  the  movements  of  the  enemy.28  They 
preferred  that  the  arms  be  stored  unmolested  in  Camp  Jackson 
to  establish  the  proof  of  the  treasonable  purposes  of  the 
secessionists. 

The  location  of  Camp  Jackson  irritated  Lyon.  He  had  never 
remained  inactive  when  the  enemy  occupied  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  dangerous  to  his  own.  He  could  not  rest  until  his  men  were 
equipped  and  ready  for  any  emergency.  Through  the  aid  of  a 
German  brewer  who  lived  northwest  of  the  arsenal,  he  got  guns 
out  of  the  arsenal  for  his  men.27 

He  made  urgent  appeals  to  Blair  for  arms,  men,  and  the  right 
to  take  action.  Blair  begged  his  brother,  Secretary  Cameron,  and 
the  President  to  send  supplies  and  men,  and  warned  Cameron  to 
send  his  messages  by  way  of  East  St.  Louis  and  to  send  an  order 
at  once  to  muster  in  men.28  The  Germans  were  insistent.  The 
Turners  notified  Blair  on  the  21st  of  April  that  if  he  did  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  enter  the  arsenal  they  would  join  the  United  States 
army.  He  tried  to  persuade  them  to  be  patient  until  he  could 
obtain  the  proper  authority  from  Washington.  He  told  them  the 
telegraph  wires  were  cut.  The  Turners  told  him  to  talk  through 
Baltimore.  About  midnight  of  the  21st,  Blair  persuaded  General 
Schofield  to  go  with  him  to  talk  to  the  Germans  in  the  Turn- 
halle.  But  the  impatient  Germans  would  not  listen.  They  threat¬ 
ened  to  join  the  Illinois  troops.  Blair  knew  that  it  would  not  do 
to  allow  them  to  troop  off  to  Illinois  and  leave  Lyon  and  himself 
helpless.  So,  after  a  brief  interview  with  Lyon,  it  was  agreed  for 
Lieutenant  Sexton  to  write  out  admittance  slips,  and  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  April  22,  the  Third  Company  filed  into 
the  arsenal.  Others  drifted  in  by  twos  and  threes.29  The  Germans 
had  triumphed,  but  they  set  the  city  into  an  uproar.  Jackson’s 

2®McElroy,  55-58.  27  Faust,  op.  cit.,  I,  531. 

28  Official  Records  of  The  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  I,  669.  Dispatch  of  Blair  to 
Cameron,  Apr.  19,  1861. 

28  Faust,  op.  ctt.,  I,  534-36. 
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followers  became  very  active.  They  made  up  a  $25,000  bribe  for 
Marmaduke  to  use  in  approaching  the  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Blair  dispatched  a  description  of  affairs  to 
Washington,  sent  a  telegram  to  Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania 
begging  him  to  urge  the  Secretary  of  War  to  act  at  once,  and  sent 
a  trusted  man  with  messages  to  East  St.  Louis  to  avoid  betrayal 
in  the  St.  Louis  telegraph  office. 

Harney  was  called  to  Washington  April  23.  Four  regiments 
were  immediately  acquired  for  the  federal  army.  Blair,  Boern- 
stein,  Sigel,  and  Schuttner  were  their  commanders.  Lyon  became 
supreme  in  military  matters.  Blair  sent  his  family  out  of  the  city 
for  their  personal  safety.  Gangs  had  been  passing  his  home,  pelt¬ 
ing  it  with  missiles,  and  yelling  obscene  expressions  in  venting 
their  fury. 

Excitement  was  raised  to  fever  heat  on  the  26th  because  of  the 
shipment  of  six  hundred  arms  on  board  the  Pocahontas  to  state 
authorities  at  Louisville.  Street  cars  were  stormed  by  the  secession¬ 
ists  who  anticipated  the  shipment  of  arms  over  them  by  Lyon. 
Secessionists  took  possession  of  Judge  Albert  Jackson’s  court  in 
South  Missouri  and  prevented  its  session  because  he  had  declared 
that  no  lawyer  could  practice  in  his  court  unless  he  swore  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  United  States.  On  April  28  Governor  Jackson  wrote 
a  confidential  letter  to  J.  W.  Tucker.  He  said  he  was  deeply 
mortified  at  Paschall  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  for  publishing 
an  article  giving  his  views  after  Price  had  interviewed  him.  Price 
was  a  miserable,  base,  and  cowardly  submissionist  for  trying  to 
make  him  support  the  convention.  For  his  part,  they  should  not 
attempt  to  take  Missouri  out  of  the  Union  until  the  legislature 
had  armed  the  state  and  had  placed  it  in  a  proper  position  for 
defense.  He  was  for  peace  and  so  was  everybody  else  except 
“Lincoln  and  Frank  Blair!”,  he  exclaimed.  Missouri  should  act 
with  Tennessee  and  Kentucky — all  were  bound  to  go  out  together. 
And  he  was  assuming  every  responsibility  to  see  that  Missouri  did 
go  at  the  proper  time.  The  secessionists  should  hold  their  counsels 
in  absolute  secrecy.  Every  man  in  Missouri  favored  arming,  he 
felt  assured.  No  one  was  for  furnishing  Lincoln  with  soldiers. 
Therefore,  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  should  be  devoted 
to  nothing  but  measures  of  defense. 
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The  special  session  of  the  legislature  conducted  its  daily  busi¬ 
ness  in  secret.  The  chief  interest  centered  in  the  Militia  bill. 
Amendments  were  offered  and  debated  day  after  day  until  the 
weak-kneed  men  began  to  show  signs  of  wavering.  To  bolster 
them  up,  the  city  was  placarded  with: 

Come  one!  Come  all!  The  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  will  be 
flung  to  the  breeze  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  four  o’clock  at  the  foot 
of  Madison  Street  [near  the  Governor’s  residence].  Ladies  are  all 
invited  to  attend.  Speeches  will  be  made  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Reynolds,  Peyton,  Vest  and  others. 

The  crowd  was  so  small  that  it  turned  into  a  card  party.  How¬ 
ever,  the  legislature  turned  the  funds  for  charitable  institutions 
and  school  funds  into  the  military  chest.  Taxes  were  levied  for 
the  Governor’s  army.30  Jackson  sent  a  messenger  to  Jefferson 
Davis  asking  for  aid  to  hold  the  arsenal.  Davis  sent  cannon  from 
Fort  Sumter  through  Memphis,  destination  unknown.31  Upon 
request  of  the  Confederate  government  for  an  armed  regiment  of 
infantry,  Jackson  secretly  promised  on  May  5  to  furnish  plenty  of 
men  who,  he  said,  were  “ready,  willing  and  anxious  to  march  at 
any  time  to  the  defense  of  the  South.”  He  fully  expected  the 
state  legislature  to  help  him  put  100,000  men  in  the  field. 
He  confessed  that  he  could  do  nothing  until  he  got  arms. 
Attempts  also  were  made  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians. 

While  the  special  session  was  preparing  to  take  Missouri  into 
the  South,  Blair  was  appealing  to  the  War  Department  for  aid. 
To  Cameron  he  again  wrote  that  the  Missouri  regiments  had 
been  mustered  into  service  nearly  two  weeks.  Requisitions  had 
been  sent  to  several  points  for  arms  and  equipment,  and  he  had 
not  received  even  a  reply.  He  summed  up  the  situation  thus: 
“Our  men  have  enrolled  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  in 
the  very  face  of  armed  enemies,  with  no  state  government  to  back 
us  .  .  .  nor  a  city  government  or  rich  men  in  a  unanimously  loyal 
community  to  advance  money.”  Men  were  under  arms  “naked 
and  without  clothing,”  who  had  saved  “millions  of  dollars  of 

30Peckham,  163-64. 
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government  property,  chiefly  munitions  of  war.”  Could  Cameron 
not  give  the  necessary  orders?  Could  he  not  allow  the  quarter¬ 
master  to  draw  on  a  fund,  “say  for  $100,000,”  to  arm  and  clothe 
the  troops?32  He  appealed  to  Governor  Morton  of  Indiana  for 
troops  to  help  hold  the  arsenal.  The  Governor  telegraphed  to 
Cameron  concerning  the  advisability  of  sending  troops  to  Colonel 
Blair,  and  Cameron  immediately  replied  that  he  must  obey  no 
orders  from  Blair.  Colonel  Blair  importuned  Governor  Curtin  of 
Pennsylvania  to  insist  that  Cameron  should  instruct  Harney  to 
admit  the  Union  troops  to  the  arsenal  where  they  could  obtain 
arms.  He  told  the  Governor  that  Harney  should  be  superseded 
immediately. 

General  Lyon’s  appeal  to  Governor  Yates  of  Illinois  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  Governor  sent  Gustave  Koerner,  attorney  for  the 
Belleville  and  Illinoistown  Railroad,  to  see  what  Lyon  wanted. 
Koerner  went  first  to  Blair  who  introduced  him  to  Lyon.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lyon  told  him  to  deal  with  Blair.  Koerner  was  then  in¬ 
formed  of  the  contemplated  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  within  a 
few  days.  Blair  expected  a  probable  uprising  of  the  secessionists 
after  he  took  the  camp,  and  wanted  to  be  certain  that  Illinois 
troops  could  be  used  to  help  quell  them.  He  asked  Koerner  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  president  of  his  road  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  his  troops.  That  was  done,  and  Blair  and  Lyon  felt 
secure.38 

Because  of  hopeless  inefficiency  in  the  War  Office,  Blair  was 
forced  to  wait  three  days  before  Cameron  leisurely  made  his  reply 
that  there  had  been  supplies  ordered  for  3,123  men  in  Missouri  and 
that  Blair  would  hear  from  the  proper  authorities  on  the  subject. 
As  to  the  $100,000,  that,  he  said,  was  impracticable  and  impos¬ 
sible.84 

On  Tuesday,  May  7,  Lyon  notified  Blair,  F.  A.  Dick,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Harding  that  the  arsenal  must  be  taken  at 
once.  Colonel  Blair  agreed  with  him.  The  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  a  call  for  Blair  to  go  to  Jefferson  Barracks. 

The  excited  crowds  entertained  themselves  by  magnifying 

32  Official  Records  of  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  I,  679-80. 

33  McCormack,  Koerner  Memoirs,  II,  141-43. 

84  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  I,  680-81. 
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rumors  on  the  8th  and  9th.  Rumors  were  afloat  that  Blair  and 
Lyon  were  going  to  capture  the  camp  and  others  asserted  that 
seventy  thousand  stands  of  arms  were  received  from  England  for 
the  state  to  capture  Frank  Blair.36 

Meantime  General  Harney  had  made  an  explanation  of  his 
actions  satisfactory  to  General  Scott.  He  was  to  return  Sunday, 
May  11.  On  Wednesday  Lyon  went  to  see  Mr.  Witzig,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  requested  that  gentleman  to  meet 
him  at  his  headquarters  at  two  o’clock  the  next  day.  Sharply  at 
the  time  set,  Mr.  Witzig  drove  up  with  a  horse  and  buggy.  He 
alighted,  entered,  and  asked  if  he  might  see  the  “General.”  A 
lady  was  seated  near  the  door,  veiled  and  seemingly  waiting  for 
some  one.  Mr.  Witzig  inquired  if  she,  too,  were  waiting  for  the 
“General,”  and  seated  himself  near  a  window  to  wait  the  coming 
of  Lyon.  A  few  minutes  passed;  the  lady  arose,  lifted  her  veil,  and 
astounded  Mr.  Witzig  by  the  mannish  features  of  Captain  Lyon. 
Blair’s  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Alexander,  had  lent  her  clothes  to 
Lyon  and  he  had  succeeded  in  attiring  himself  until  the  decep¬ 
tion  was  complete.  Lyon  entered  the  barouche  belonging  to 
Franklin  Dick  and  was  driven  slowly  out  to  Camp  Jackson  by 
Mr.  Dick’s  colored  servant.  Mr.  Witzig  trailed  the  barouche  in 
his  buggy.  He  saw  what  he  expected  to  find :  streets  named  Davis 
Avenue  and  Beauregard  Avenue;  munitions  of  war  and  guns 
stacked;  and  noticing  the  lay  of  the  ground,  he  drove  leisurely 
back  to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  the  arsenal.  Since 
Mrs.  Alexander  had  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  slowly  through 
Camp  Jackson  while  out  for  her  daily  exercise  no  one  suspected 
that  Lyon  was  any  other  than  Mrs.  Alexander.38 

Lyon  wanted  to  take  Camp  Jackson  at  once.  Colonel  Blair 
and  Witzig  agreed  that  Lyon  was  right  and  that  they  should 
hold  the  militiamen  as  prisoners  of  war.  Filley  and  Broadhead 
finally  gave  their  consent,  but  How  and  Glover  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  wait  until  a  writ  of  replevin  could  be  served.  Then  if 
Frost  refused  to  respect  the  order,  Lyon  could  give  assistance. 
Glover  was  allowed  to  get  out  the  replevin,  but  Lyon  and  Blair 

86  St.  Louis  Missouri  Democrat,  May  io,  1861;  McElroy,  57. 

36  McElroy,  59.  The  soldiers  at  Camp  Jackson  were  unmindful  of  Mrs.  Alexander 
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decided  to  go  behind  the  marshal  with  their  troops.  Lyon  did 
not  rest  until  every  officer  had  his  orders  that  night.37 

Through  some  means  Frost  heard  that  Lyon  contemplated  an 
attack  on  Camp  Jackson.  He  dispatched  Colonel  Bowen  with  a 
letter  to  Lyon  in  which  he  asked  if  his  information  were  true, 
and,  if  so,  by  what  right  he  could  attack  the  state  militia. 

Lyon  refused  to  receive  the  Frost  letter;  he  was  ready  to  carry 
in  person  an  answer  to  the  camp.  The  news  of  the  attack  spread 
rapidly  through  the  city.  Roofs  of  houses  were  covered  with  ex¬ 
cited  and  expectant  people.  The  young  Southern  belles  were 
breathlessly  charmed  to  hear  that  their  lovers  would  get  a  chance 
to  capture  the  “Dutch  myrmidons.’’ 

The  Blair-Lyon  forces  moved  with  clock-like  precision.  Every 
column  appeared  at  its  designated  place  at  the  set  time.  After 
Frost  futilely  attempted  to  parley  with  Lyon,  the  camp  was  sur¬ 
rendered.  An  unfortunate  contact  with  a  mob  resulted  in  about 
twenty  of  the  citizens  being  killed  and  wounded.  The  prisoners 
were  marched  back  to  the  arsenal  between  the  regiments  of  Blair 
and  Boernstein.  They  were  released  the  next  day,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  after  each  prisoner  had  sworn  not  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  States. 

St.  Louis  was  swept  with  a  wave  of  excitement.  One  young 
woman  attempted  to  shoot  Blair  as  he  rode  by  her  home,  but  she 
fainted  when  she  saw  a  black  cannon  which  came  in  sight  just 
in  time  to  save  a  wild  shot.  Citizens  thronged  the  streets,  yelled, 
shot,  and  swore.  Men  were  running  here  and  yon,  helter  skelter, 
seeking  information.  Secessionist  speakers  addressed  crowds  be¬ 
fore  the  Planters  House,  and  at  other  points  in  the  city.  Blair, 
Lyon,  and  the  “Black  Guards”  were  cursed  on  every  corner. 
Saloons,  restaurants,  and  other  public  resorts  were  closed  at  dark. 
Doors  were  locked  and  windows  fastened  in  private  homes,  for 
fear  a  mob  would  soon  riot.  Men  cheered  or  groaned  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  demanded.  To  think  of  the  “blood  of  innocent  men,  women 
and  children”  being  “spilled  in  a  diabolical  manner  by  a  mob  of 
German  rabble”  was  almost  more  than  the  pro-slavery  people 
could  bear.  Soldiers  composed  of  the  lower  elements  of  the  city! 

87Peckham,  140-43. 
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Recruited  from  the  saloons  and  dives  whose  rendezvous  was  Tur¬ 
ner’s  Hall,  and  armed  by  that  Black  Republican  Frank  Blair! 
Imagine  them  taking  as  prisoners  the  sons  and  husbands  of  the 
leading  families  of  St.  Louis! 38  Finally  the  excitement  abated 
as  the  night  wore  on,  and  it  remained  fairly  peaceable  until  the 
afternoon  of  May  12,  when  a  regiment  of  Home  Guards  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  band  of  secessionists,  and  several  of  the  passersby  were 
wounded.  Excitement  again  ran  wild  and  pandemonium  reigned 
supreme.  The  climax  came  Sunday  following  the  clash  between 
the  Home  Guards  and  the  band  of  secessionists.  Terrifying  fear 
seized  the  Southern  sympathizers.  Many  of  them  believed  the 
Germans  were  going  to  run  amuck,  seize  all  Southerners,  and 
cruelly  put  them  to  death.  A  few  prominent  citizens  went  to 
General  Harney,  who  had  returned,  to  ask  him  to  issue  an  appeal 
that  would  quiet  the  fears  of  the  people.  General  Harney  assured 
the  citizens  there  was  no  danger  whatever,  sent  out  the  Regulars 
to  those  parts  of  the  city  which  seemed  to  be  most  exposed  to 
attack,  and  posted  a  proclamation  appealing  to  the  people  to  be 
calm  for  there  was  no  danger.  True  to  mob  psychology  their  fears 
were  intensified  instead  of  being  allayed,  and  by  one  or  two 
o’clock  a  host  of  “people  were  fleeing  terror  stricken  and  in  great 
haste,  from  the  city.  Carriages  and  wagons  filled  with  trunks, 
valises,  hastily  made  bundles,  and  frightened  men,  women,  and 
children  were  flying  along  the  streets  toward  every  point  of  the 
compass.”  Some  of  the  panic-stricken  people  fled  to  the  country 
and  found  shelter  in  the  villages  and  farmhouses.  Many  crossed 
the  river  in  ferries  and  sought  refuge  in  Illinois,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  strong  Union  state.  Those  who  did  not  flee 
from  the  city  barricaded  themselves  in  their  homes  and  awaited 
with  loaded  guns  the  coming  of  the  enemy.  The  calamity  failed 
to  come  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  Home  Guards  were  not  so 
dangerous  as  the  mob  mind  had  feared.  So,  in  a  day  or  two  the 
refugees  began  coming  home  to  their  businesses  and  deserted 
houses.39  The  state,  however,  was  left  ablaze  with  excitement;  its 

3  8  Theresa  Freeman,  “A  Brief  Reminiscence  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  of  the  Years 
1860-1865,”  in  Reminiscences  of  the  Women  of  Missouri  During  the  Sixties  (Jefferson 
City,  Mo.). 

3 9  The  St.  Louis  (Missouri)  Republican,  May,  n,  12,  1861. 
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people  were  thrown  into  “the  giddy  whirl  of  an  unreasoning 
frenzy.” 

Professor  Violette  believes  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  was 
“one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War.”  It  was  the  first  aggressive  blow  struck  at  the  South  by 
anybody.  For  two  reasons  it  was  a  blunder.  First,  it  caused  the 
state  legislature  to  pass  the  Militia  bill  that  a  handful  of  Unionists 
had  been  fighting  stubbornly  since  May  2.  This  bill  provided  that 
every  able-bodied  man  in  Missouri  should  be  put  into  the  state 
militia,  subject  to  the  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
it  declared  that  any  words  spoken  against  the  governor  of  the 
state  were  to  be  considered  a  heinous  crime  of  treason  against  the 
state  and  punishable  by  court-martial.  On  Friday,  May  10,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Jackson  entered  the  House  and  handed  George  Graham 
Vest,  afterwards  senator  from  Missouri,  a  dispatch  from  St.  Louis. 
Vest  leaped  from  his  chair  and  electrified  his  hearers  by  yelling, 
“Frank  Blair,  Captain  Lyon,  and  the  Dutch”  had  captured  Camp 
Jackson,  seized  all  of  the  property,  and  marched  the  soldiers  off 
to  the  arsenal  as  prisoners  of  war.  McElroy  says: 40 

The  wild  scene  that  followed  is  simply  indescribable.  For  many 
months  there  had  been  much  talk  about  “firing  the  Southern  heart,” 
and  here  was  something  of  immediate  and  furnace  heat.  As  soon  as 
the  members  recovered  from  the  stun  of  the  blow,  they  went  into 
paroxysms  of  passion.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Military  Bill  was  rushed 
through,  followed  by  the  others,  and  a  new  one  to  appropriate  $10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  alliance  with  the  Indians  on  the  borders 
of  the  state.  This  done,  the  members  bolted  out  in  search  of  weapons 
with  which  to  arm  themselves,  as  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  awful 
Blair  and  Lyon  with  their  “mercenaries”  were  on  the  march  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  Legislature  to  the  same  treatment  that  they  had  Frost’s  Militia. 
Muskets,  shotguns,  rifles,  pistols  and  pikes,  were  brought  out,  cleaned 
up,  bullets  molded  and  cartridges  made,  and  the  Governor  ordered  the 
members  of  his  Staff  to  seize  a  locomotive  and  press  on  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  towards  St.  Louis  to  reconnoiter  the  advance  of  the  enemy;  if 
necessary  to  destroy  the  bridges  over  the  Gasconade  and  Osage  Rivers 
to  obstruct  the  march. 

There  was  not  an  enemy  in  sight.  Nor  could  the  legislators 
find  one  anywhere,  try  as  hard  as  they  might  to  unearth  one. 

* 0  Struggle  For  Missouri,  74. 
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Basil  Duke,  imagining  that  he  must  do  something,  burned  part 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Osage  River.  But  the  meeting  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  that  evening  was  most  interesting.  Every  member  came 
well  supplied  with  arms,  usually  with  two  revolvers  and  a  bowie 
knife  in  his  belt.  While  the  proceedings  went  on  in  the  legislative 
chambers,  rifles  stood  hard  by  for  protection;  if  they  were  not 
standing  close  by,  they  were  in  the  owners’  arms  ready  for  action. 
It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  one  of  those  guns  did  not  go  off 
accidentally. 

Within  the  next  five  days  the  legislature  passed  laws  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  governor  to  spend  over  two  million  dollars  to  repel  inva¬ 
sion.  There  was  not  a  doubt  but  that  an  ordinance  of  secession 
would  have  been  passed,  had  that  body  not  delegated  its  power  to 
do  so  to  a  convention. 

Secondly,  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  precipitated  a  rush  to 
the  Confederate  colors.  Sterling  Price  accepted  Jackson’s  offer 
and  became  General  Sterling  Price  in  command  of  the  state  troops 
of  Missouri.  The  state  was  divided  into  eight  military  districts 
and  over  each  was  placed  a  brigadier-general  appointed  by  Jack- 
son.  Hundreds  of  men  followed  those  officers  and  Price  into  the 
Confederacy.  The  loss  of  Price  was  a  blow  to  the  Union  in  the 
West.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  ablest  general  in  Missouri.  A 
feud  which  began  during  the  Mexican  War  existed  between  Price 
and  Blair.  It  may  have  affected  the  loyalty  of  Price,  though  he 
denied  it  in  1864/ 1 

McElroy  justifies  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson.  “Gen.  Lyon’s 
capture  of  Camp  Jackson  was  an  epoch-making  incident.  In  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  wealthy  and  respectable  Messrs.  Gamble, 
Yeatman,  and  others,  it  was  the  right  thing,  done  at  the  right 
time,  to  stay  the  surging  sweep  of  the  waves  of  Secession.  It  de¬ 
stroyed  the  captivating  aggressiveness  of  the  ‘Disunionists,’  and 
threw  their  leaders  upon  the  defensive.  .  .  Edward  A.  Blodgett 
claimed  that  the  statesmanship  of  Blair  and  the  generalship  of 
Lyon  saved  the  state  for  the  Union/2  John  D.  Crabtree,  after 
forty  years  of  reflection,  declared  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  to 

4 1  Stephens,  Cen.  History  of  Missouri,  I,  297. 

43  Blodgett,  “The  Army  of  the  Southwest  and  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,”  in  Mili¬ 
tary  Essays  and  Recollections,  II,  289. 
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be  opportune  and  salutary.43  Missouri’s  popular  senator,  Champ 
Clark,  gave  Blair  full  credit  for  the  conception  and  execution  of 
the  strategic  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  and  the  consequent  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  state.44  The  author  of  Captains  of  the  Civil  War  con¬ 
curs  with  Senator  Clark.40  No  less  an  authority  than  General 
U.  S.  Grant  was  in  no  doubt  that  St.  Louis  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  secessionists  had  it  not  been  for  Blair’s  timely 
interference,  and  heartily  sympathized  with  the  movement.48 
Blair  never  regretted  his  hasty  action.  Some  years  after  the  war 
he  and  Frost  met  at  a  dinner,  and  upon  mention  of  the  subject, 
Blair  remarked  to  Frost:  '‘If  we  had  not  taken  you,  you  would 
have  taken  us  in  two  weeks  more.” 

Carr  says  that  “judging  this  action,”  the  capture  of  Camp 
Jackson,  “by  the  reasons  assigned  for  it  by  its  effect  throughout 
the  State,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  blunder.  So  far  from  intimi¬ 
dating  the  secessionists,  it  served  only  to  exasperate  them;  and  it 
drove  not  a  few  men,  among  them  General  Sterling  Price,  into 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition  and  ultimately  into  the  Confederate 
army.”  Professor  S.  B.  Harding  thought  it  was  a  “political  mis¬ 
take”  because  it  drove  many  former  Unionists  into  the  Con¬ 
federacy.47 

The  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  and  the  seizure  of  the  arsenal 
was  undoubtedly  important  from  the  standpoint  that  it  held  St. 
Louis  and  made  it  possible  to  bombard  Confederate  shores  along 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  It  gave  to  the  North  a  much 
needed  supply  of  munitions  which  were  needed  even  more  by 
the  South.  Missouri  was  the  gateway  to  the  West.  She  com¬ 
manded  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  Ohio  Rivers,  the  control  of  which  was  of 
vital  importance  to  the  North.  The  Confederacy  needed  Missouri 
to  enable  her  to  tap  the  vast  food  reservoir  in  the  Northwest. 
What  the  Northwest  might  have  done  in  the  early  part  of  the 

4  8  Crabtree,  “Recollections  of  the  Pea  Ridge  Campaign,”  in  Military  Essays, 
III,  21 1. 

44  Champ  Clark,  My  Quarter  Century  of  American  Politics  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1920),  I,  85. 

46  William  Wood,  XXXI  in  the  Chronicles  of  America  Series  (1921). 

48  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs  of  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1885),  II,  234. 

47  Harding,  “Missouri  Party  Struggles  in  the  Civil  War,”  in  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  (1900),  I. 
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war  had  the  South  controlled  her  food  outlet  is  quite  problemati¬ 
cal.  The  South  fully  intended  to  hold  Missouri  and  little  thought 
of  her  having  a  doubtful  future.  The  possession  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  arsenal  would  have  given  her  the  desired  strangle-hold  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  West.  Lee’s  soldiers  might  not 
have  been  starved  and  frozen  into  a  surrender  had  Missouri 
joined  the  Confederacy.  Of  the  150,000  Missourians  who  joined 
both  colors,  only  40,000  wore  the  gray.  The  number  of  true 
Unionists  among  the  40,000  who  were  precipitated  headlong  into 
the  Confederacy  by  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  must  have  been 
small,  indeed.  The  encouragement  to  the  North  and  a  halting 
administration  was  worth  far  more  to  the  cause  of  the  North 
than  the  Union  men  who  were  scared  into  the  Confederacy  by 
Blair  and  Lyon.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
the  act,  one  must  admit  that  it  was  a  clever  piece  of  work  on  the 
part  of  Blair  to  make  it  possible.  Nor  should  the  constant  atten¬ 
tion  and  support  of  Montgomery  Blair  in  the  Cabinet  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Letters  and  messages  were  constantly  in  transit  between  the 
two  brothers. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Missouri  was  neither  a  cotton, 
a  free,  nor  a  plantation-system  state.  Furthermore,  the  center  of 
her  densest  population  was  free-soil  in  sentiment.  These  basic 
facts  were  strong  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  men  who  saved 
Missouri  in  1861.  She  was  tied  by  blood  and  custom  to  the  north¬ 
ern  South,  but  her  frontier  position  and  conditions  made  her 
Western. 

Blair’s  work  in  Missouri  as  a  militarist  was  principally  dele¬ 
gated  to  others  after  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson.  He  acted  as 
the  adviser,  the  executive,  and  the  mediator  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  at  Washington,  until  Cameron,  Chase,  and  Stanton  tied  his 
hands.  The  editor  of  the  New  York  World  thought  the  whole 
Missouri  situation  might  be  left  to  Blair  and  Lyon.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  was  unable  to  save  Missouri  with  national  forces,  gave 
the  Blairs  extraordinary  powers  and  privileges.  Frank  Blair  figured 
largely  in  the  final  removal  of  General  Harney  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Lyon.  The  President  gave  him  a  letter  for  Harney’s  re¬ 
moval  when  he  thought  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  He 
told  Blair  to  keep  it  secret  as  long  as  Harney  could  be  tolerated 
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with  reasonable  safety.  Blair  gave  the  letter  to  his  cousin,  Miss 
Graham,  to  keep  safely  for  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  humiliate 
General  Harney,  because  he  liked  him  as  a  man.  But  when  the 
agreement  of  May  21,  between  Price  and  Harney  appeared  mak¬ 
ing  it  incumbent  on  Price  to  keep  peace  in  the  state,  he  lost  all 
patience  with  the  old  General.  Harney,  unfortunately,  could  not 
help  but  place  the  utmost  confidence  in  Price  whom  he  believed 
to  be  honest.  But  the  conditions  in  the  state  were  such  that  Price 
could  not  have  very  well  enforced  peace  and  tranquillity  had  he 
used  every  means  at  his  command.  Letters  were  pouring  into 
Blair’s  office  from  over  the  entire  state  detailing  the  outrages  com¬ 
mitted  by  secessionists  upon  loyal  Unionists.  These  letters  were 
taken  to  Lincoln.48  The  final  result  was  the  removal  of  General 
Harney  and  the  appointment  of  Lyon  as  brigadier-general.  “You 
deserve  the  appointment,”  said  Lyon  quietly  to  Blair,  as  he  read 
the  despatch  from  Washington. 

With  the  elevation  of  Lyon  to  Harney’s  place,  a  new  order  of 
things  was  introduced.  Governor  Jackson  sought  through  T.  T. 
Gantt  an  interview  with  Blair  and  Lyon.  Gantt  signed  a  paper 
guaranteeing  that  Blair  would  not  arrest  the  Governor  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Price  if  they  came  to  St.  Louis.  Blair  and  Lyon  gladly 
granted  their  request  and  offered  them  an  escort  which  they 
declined.  Price  with  his  private  secretary,  Thomas  Snead,  and  the 
Governor  met  Lyon,  Blair  and  Conant,  June  12,  at  the  Planters 
House.  The  Governor  made  a  plea  for  peace  through  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  troops  on  either  side,  and  then  deferred  to  Price  who 
defended  his  own  course.  Blair  was  to  conduct  the  discussion  for 
the  government,  but  Lyon  soon  took  the  floor  and  ended  the 
interview  by  telling  the  Governor,  Price,  Blair,  and  Conant  that 
he  would  rather  see  them  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  state  dead  before  he  would  agree  to  such  a  bargain  as  Jack- 
son  proposed.  He  then  abruptly  left  the  conference  which  then 
ended.  Loyal  men  no  longer  trusted  Jackson  and  his  seces¬ 
sionists.4* 

Prospects  for  peace  were  over.  Blair,  Lyon,  and  Conant  went 
to  the  arsenal.  Jackson  and  Price  hurried  to  the  Pacific  Railroad 

48  Violette,  351.  The  letters  which  were  sent  to  Blair  were  seen  by  Peckham, 
but  have  subsequently  been  destroyed. 

48  Blair  MSS.  J.  O.  Fallon  to  M.  Blair,  June  7,  1861. 
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station,  pressed  a  railroad  locomotive,  tender,  and  cars  into  serv¬ 
ice,  and  rushed  to  Jefferson  City  as  fast  as  the  train  could  travel, 
stopping  only  long  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  bridges  over  the 
Osage  and  Gasconade  Rivers  and  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires.  They 
arrived  in  Jefferson  City  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
remainder  of  the  night  was  spent  in  the  preparation  of  a  procla¬ 
mation  by  the  governor  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  calling  the 
militia  into  active  service.  Telegrams  were  rushed  to  all  parts  of 
the  state.  The  secessionists  gathered  an  army  at  Boonville  where 
it  was  met  and  routed  by  Lyon  and  Blair.  The  state  capitol  at 
Jefferson  City  was  wrested  from  the  frightened  Confederates  on 
June  15,  and  Blair  personally  ordered  his  soldiers  to  hoist  the 
national  flag  over  it.60 

When  Missouri  was  added  to  McClellan’s  Department  and 
Lyon  was  made  a  subordinate,  the  Blairs  remonstrated,  but  they 
were  unable  to  keep  Lyon  in  command  in  Missouri.  Montgomery 
Blair  urged  the  President  to  reinstate  Lyon  as  Major-General,  but 
Lincoln  was  embarrassed  by  the  strong  opposition  of  Bates  and 
General  Scott.  To  get  personal  attention  given  to  Missouri,  the 
Blairs  then  urged  the  appointment  of  Fremont.61 

On  June  26,  Frank  Blair  left  for  Washington.  The  Missouri 
Democrat  eulogized  him  for  his  having  saved  the  state  “by  a 
stroke  of  genius.”  Blair  with  “'indiscretion’  of  a  far-reaching 
sagacity  and  a  lofty  courage”  had  “done  the  work.”  62 

60Switzler,  362. 

B1Peckham,  264-73. 

6  9  St.  Louis  (Missouri)  Democrat,  June  26,  1861. 
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One  Hundred  Days  of  Fremont 

He  that  cuts  above  himself  will  get  splinters  in  his  eye. — Proverb. 

,  H  ■» 

Charles  W.  Upham  wrote  of  John  C.  Fremont  in  the  closing 
pages  of  a  eulogistic  biography  (1856)  after  he  had  delineated  at 
length  the  career  of  Fremont  as  a  pioneer  explorer:  “The  course 
of  John  Charles  Fremont  is  a  pattern,  and  his  success  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  every  noble  mind,  which,  displaying  sloth  and  ease, 
folly  and  pleasure,  aspires  to  an  honorable  usefulness  to  be 
achieved  by  meritorious  exertions.” 1  Five  years  later  events 
shaped  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  author  to  reach  the  other  extreme  conclusion  when  he  said: 
“Fremont  certainly  was  the  most  stupendous  failure  of  the  war.”  * 
There  were  times  when  Francis  Preston  Blair  and  his  sons  fully 
agreed  with  either  of  these  statements.  Neither  of  them  is  wholly 
true.* 

The  Blairs  and  the  Fremonts  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
of  friendship  until  September,  1861.  Fremont,  in  writing  to  Carey 
Jones,  June  19,  1856,  had  this  to  say  of  F.  P.  Blair,  senior:  “In 
regard  to  Mr.  Blair  you  are  totally  in  error.  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
true  patriot,  if  there  is  one  on  the  Earth  &  he  certainly  is  in  both 
his  public  &  private  acts  one  of  the  most  unselfish  men  I  have  ever 
known.” 

Montgomery  Blair  was  engaged  as  an  attorney  by  Fremont  for 
many  years.  The  notorious  Mariposa  case  fell  to  him  to  guide 
through  its  tortuous  course  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  He  engaged 

1  Charles  W.  Upham,  Life  Explorations  and  Public  Services  of  John  Charles  Fre¬ 
mont  (Boston,  1856),  354. 

2  David  P.  Dyer,  Autobiography  and  Reminiscences  (St.  Louis,  1922),  92. 

8  For  a  portion  of  the  materials  which  I  have  used  in  this  chapter,  I  am  indebted 
to  Floyd  C.  Shoemaker  for  the  privilege  of  using  my  article  entitled  “The  Blairs 
and  Fremont,”  in  the  Missouri  Historical  Review,  XXIII,  Jan.,  1929. 
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Senator  Crittenden  to  help  him  present  the  argument  to  the 
courts,  but  it  was  Blair’s  original  plan  of  conduct  and  argument 
that  was  followed.  When  Fremont  asked  Blair  to  reduce  his 
charges  for  services  rendered,  Blair  could  call  to  the  attention  of 
Leonidas  Haskell  (the  agent  of  Fremont)  the  fact  that  he  had 
served  in  the  successful  Pescadera  appeal,4  and  that  he  had  been 
the  chief  agent  in  securing  the  recognition  of  Fremont’s  cattle 
claim  by  the  government — a  service  which  was  undertaken  against 
the  advice  of  Benton,  who  thought  it  was  a  hopeless  case.  Smaller 
favors  were  granted  the  Fremonts  without  charge.  Jessie  often 
borrowed  sums  of  money  up  to  three  hundred  dollars  from  Mont¬ 
gomery  when  she  happened  to  be  shopping  in  the  East.  He  acted 
as  her  agent  in  the  payment  of  her  father’s  debts  after  his  death. 
Expensive  presents  were  exchanged  at  Christmas  between  the 
Fremont  and  Blair  families.  The  homes  of  the  three  Blairs  were 
open  to  the  Fremonts  at  any  time,  and  Jessie  Benton  thought 
“Father  Blair’s”  must  be  visited  every  time  she  happened  to  be 
in  Washington,  and  always  remembered  to  ask  about  them  when 
she  wrote  to  “the  Judge.”  It  was  “Judge  Blair”  who  kept  Fremont 
informed  on  politics  of  the  East,5  and  of  everything  which  was 
said  about  Fremont  in  the  press,  during  the  period  in  which  Fre¬ 
mont  was  attempting  to  make  his  fortune  out  of  his  ranch  and 
gold  mines  in  California. 

In  March,  i860,  “Judge  Blair”  was  assured  by  Fremont  that 
the  mills  were  running  in  good  order  and  beginning  to  pay  well. 
His  gold  mines  were  opened  to  deliver  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  tons  of  ore  a  day,  a  rate  which  he  believed  they  would  main¬ 
tain  for  many  years.  He  was  trying  to  reduce  hand  labor  by  the 
use  of  machinery,  and  was  ready  to  begin  a  four-mile  railway 
to  his  mines  which  would  save  him  an  estimated  expense  of  two 
hundred  dollars  a  day  in  transportation  of  ore.  Prosperity,  un¬ 
fortunately,  did  not  come  to  Fremont.  He  had  not  the  money 
wherewith  to  work  a  mine,  and  when  he  left  California  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1861,  he  little  dreamed  that  he  would  never  return  as  the 
owner  of  his  estate.  Apparently  no  thought  of  any  participation 
in  war  or  politics  had  entered  his  mind.6 

Missouri  was  sorely  in  need  of  an  energetic  commander  to 

4  Blair  MSS.  Blair  to  L.  Haskell,  Aug.  n,  1863. 

B  Ibid.,  Fremont  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  4,  i860. 

8  Ibid.,  Fremont  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  4,  May  4,  i860. 
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stem  the  tide  of  secession  as  it  swept  up  the  Mississippi.  The 
Blairs  decided  upon  Fremont,  the  man  who  had  captivated  the 
minds  of  Americans  with  his  western  adventures.  The  President 
had  met  Fremont  at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York  City  while 
on  his  way  to  Washington.  Fremont  was  about  to  sail  for  Europe 
to  raise  money  for  his  mining  project  in  California  and  to  pay  his 
debts.7  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  President  thought  of 
appointing  Fremont  to  a  governmental  post.  Had  he  done  so,  the 
Blairs  would  have  rejoiced.  It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  for 
the  President  to  appoint  Fremont  general  in  the  newly  created 
Department  of  the  West.  Montgomery  Blair  sincerely  believed 
until  the  end  of  the  month  of  August,  1861,  that  Fremont  would 
become  the  great  military  hero  of  the  war.  There  was  an  “eleva¬ 
tion  in  his  character,”  said  Blair,  in  spite  of  his  human  weakness, 
which  would  endear  him  to  the  army  and  the  people.8 

The  problems  which  Fremont  faced  were  important.  Tact 
was  required  as  a  guide  through  the  tangled  politics  in  Missouri; 
military  skill  was  a  prime  necessity;  but  Fremont  was  woefully 
lacking  in  both  of  those  qualities.  The  expectations  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  Missourians,  and  of  the  powerful  Blair  family,  added  more, 
if  possible,  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  He  accepted  the  ap¬ 
pointment  tendered  him  at  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  personal  gain 
because  he  was  a  patriot  of  honest  intentions  and  sincerity  of 
purpose. 

Fremont’s  instructions  were  vague.  According  to  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War: 9 

No  special  object  was  given  me  in  charge  to  do.  Nor  was  I  fur¬ 
nished  with  any  particular  plan  of  campaign.  The  general  discussions 
at  Washington  resulted  in  the  understanding  that  the  great  object  in 
view  was  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  its  accomplishment  I 
was  to  raise  and  organize  an  army,  and  when  I  was  ready  to  descend 
the  river  I  was  to  let  the  President  know.  .  .  . 

Full  discretionary  powers  of  the  amplest  kind  were  conferred 
on  me. 

The  Department  of  the  West,  created  in  July,  1861,  included 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  the  loyal  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Rockies.  The  new  commander  conferred  with  Montgomery 

7  Ibid.,  Fremont  to  M.  Blair,  Feb.  26,  1861. 

8  Ibid.,  M.  Blair  to  W.  O.  Bartlett,  Aug.  24,  1861. 

8  Reports,  Part  III,  33-34,  Jan.  17,  1862. 
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Blair,  the  President,  his  own  friends,  and,  according  to  his  Memoir 
Manuscript ,  waited  several  days  for  instructions  from  General 
Scott.10  While  he  waited  for  instructions  he  busied  himself  with 
arranging  for  arms  and  with  the  organization  of  his  staff.  Time 
was  fleeting;  the  President  repeatedly  inquired  of  Montgomery 
when  Fremont  would  be  at  his  command.  The  eyes  of  the  coun¬ 
try  seemed  to  be  centered  on  Virginia,  but  the  Confederates  in 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  were  making  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  in  the  West.  The  Blairs  were  provoked  at  Fremont’s 
delay.  Later  Montgomery  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  and  testified  that:11 

The  President  questioned  me  every  day  about  his  movements.  I 
told  him  so  often  that  Fremont  was  off  or  was  going  the  next  day, 
according  to  my  information,  that  I  felt  mortified  when  allusion  was 
made  to  it,  and  dreaded  a  reference  to  the  subject.  Finally,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Lyon  by  my  brother,  describing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  command,  I  felt  justified  in  telegraphing  General  Fremont 
that  he  must  go  at  once.  But  he  remained  till  after  Bull  Run,  and 
even  then  when  he  should  have  known  the  inspiration  that  would  give 
the  rebels,  he  traveled  leisurely  to  St.  Louis. 

The  Blairs  wanted  Fremont  in  Missouri,  not  in  New  York. 
They  needed  a  stimulant  for  the  wavering  men  and  a  check  to 
the  rebels.  Montgomery  was  honest  in  the  belief  that  he  could 
do  more  in  the  East  for  Fremont’s  department  than  Fremont 
could  himself.  Fremont,  heedless  of  Blair’s  advice  to  hurry  west¬ 
ward,  sought  arms  and  men.  On  July  13  he  begged  Montgomery 
for  arms.  On  the  14th  he  wrote  Montgomery  from  the  Astor 
House  in  New  York  City  explaining  his  predicament: 12 

The  President’s  expressed  desire  to  me  was  to  organize  at  once  the 
Illinois  force.  At  a  meeting  with  the  delegation  and  Governor  Yates 
(of  Illinois)  I  learned  that  his  force  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  men  exclusive  of  a  cavalry  regiment  which  had 
been  authorized.  As  you  know,  I  applied  for  the  arms  required,  and 
with  what  success.  There  are  eight  companies  of  cavalry  making 
together  with  the  regiment  to  be  raised  say  sixteen  thousand  men. 
They  have  no  arms  or  equipment  of  any  kind  of  artillery.  .  .  . 

The  force  must  be  armed,  and  such  arms  as  can  be  purchased  here 
I  intend  to  buy,  expecting  daily  now  the  arrival  of  the  Quartermaster 

10  Nevins,  Fremont,  II,  532-35.  11  Reports,  Part  III,  154-56.  12  Blair  MSS. 
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for  whom  I  applied  to  the  Secretary.  ...  It  seems  to  me  I  ought  to 
have  some  general  authority  to  proceed  at  once  with  my  work  by 
procuring  in  the  promptest  way,  means  to  work  with.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
you  think  I  trouble  you  unnecessarily,  but  it  is  best  to  keep  you 
informed  and  while  I  am  discussing  points  with  you  I  shall  be  moving 
along. 

But  he  did  not  move  fast  enough.  The  Blairs,  like  many 
others,  wanted  quick  action,  even  more  than  the  energetic  Fre¬ 
mont  could  make,  working,  as  he  was,  under  countless  handicaps. 
Out  in  Missouri,  the  Daily  [Missouri]  Democrat ,  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  McKee  and  Fishback  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  strong  Uncon¬ 
ditional  Union  paper  and  supporter  of  Frank  Blair,  was  bewailing 
the  failure  of  the  administration’s  Fabian  policy.  It  considered 
the  election  of  Mayor  Taylor  of  St.  Louis  in  April  a  humiliating 
blow  to  the  Union  forces.13  The  Blairs  fully  agreed  with  the  edi¬ 
tors.  Pressure  was  brought  upon  the  President  to  act  at  once.  He 
reversed  his  supine  policy  by  giving  Frank  a  carte  blanche  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  Frank  saw  what  most  Missourians  failed  to  observe,  that 
the  South  was  “waging  a  war  of  conquest”  of  Missouri.  It  hoped 
to  force  the  “whole  upper  valley  of  the  Mississippi”  to  become 
tributary  to  the  Confederacy.1*  The  editors  of  the  Democrat 
thought  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederacy  was  an 
act  which  placed  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  war  upon  the 
heads  of  the  rebellious  Southerners.  The  situation  in  Missouri, 
said  this  Missouri  paper,  was  truly  deplorable.  “Commerce  and 
trade  annihilated — credit  trembling  in  the  balance — confidence 
in  the  future  of  Missouri  destroyed,  and  bankruptcy  staring  us  in 
the  face — all  in  consequence  of  feeding,  fostering  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  most  unholy  and  indefensible  rebellion  that  ever  raised 
its  impious  head.”  16 

When  Fremont  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  July  25, 1861,  to  assume 
active  command  of  his  department,  he  did  not  find  heartening 
prospects.  His  opinion  of  the  conditions  there  is  quite  well  set 
forth  in  a  letter  of  July,  1861,  to  Montgomery  Blair.10  The  letter 
is  written  by  Mrs.  Fremont  at  her  husband’s  “telling — not  abso¬ 
lutely  from  dictation”: 

18  Missouri  Democrat,  Apr.  3,  10,  1861. 

14  Van  Buren  MSS.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  M.  Van  Buren,  May  1,  1861. 

16  Missouri  Democrat,  May  2,  1861.  ia  Blair  MSS. 
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The  enemy  here  already  occupied,  &  in  force,  points  which  Mr. 
Fremont  intended  holding  against  them.  For  want  of  arms  to  arm 
new  regiments  &  because  not  a  cent  of  their  pay  has  been  given  to 
the  others  which  disheartens  &  disposes  them  to  re-enlist,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  head  against  them.  He  is  doing  the  best  he  can 
without  money  without  arms  without  moral  aid.  This  city  needs  a 
force  to  repress  it.  All  the  arms  &  well  equipped  troops  of  Ohio  & 
Indiana  we  met  moving  to  the  'East. 

Mr.  Fremont  says  send  anything  in  the  shape  of  arms — but  arms 
we  must  have.  Send  money,  &  both  arms  and  money  by  the  most 
rapid  conveyance. 

His  English  arms  he  says  were  bought  for  himself  &  begs  that  you 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  interrupted.  His  battery  rifles  &  pistols 
might  save  the  State — but  it  looks  now  as  if  it  was  intended  to  let  it 
slide  (that’s  my  own). 

It  is  also  my  own  to  say  that  I  don’t  like  this  neglect  &  I  look  to 
you  &  to  the  President  to  see  that  it  has  not  a  fatal  effect.  Just  now 
the  Potomac  is  so  interesting  that  I  do  not  blame  every  care  for  it  but 
don’t  expect  miracles  on  the  Missi. 

Fremont  wrote  in  a  bold  hand  across  this  letter:  “Money  &  Arms 
without  delay  &  by  the  quickest  Conveyance.” 

The  Fremonts  had  reason  to  be  alarmed  over  the  situation  in 
the  West.  Jacksons  militia  defeated  the  loyal  troops  under  the 
impulsive  Franz  Sigel  near  Carthage  in  southwestern  Missouri. 
The  successes  of  the  South  at  Fort  Sumter,  Liberty,  and  Bull  Run 
encouraged  many  Missourians  of  pro-slavery  sentiments  to  join 
the  Confederates  who  were  working  northward  up  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Spies  were  so  thick  and  adept  in  their  trade  that  General 
Fremont  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  keep  his  movements 
secret.17  Reports  of  outrages  against  Unionists  came  continuously 
into  the  office  of  the  Democrat;  merchants  of  St.  Louis  who  were 
profiting  in  trade  with  the  cotton  South  were  secessionist  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1862  the  secessionists  elected 
officers  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Mercantile  Library 
Association.  Frank  Blair,  however,  was  of  the  belief  that  the 
secessionists  could  not  raise  as  many  as  two  regiments  in  St. 

x  *18 

Louis. 

The  situation  as  the  Fremonts  found  it  was  emotionally  and 

17  Blair  MSS.  R.  M.  Corwine  to  Fremont,  Aug.  4,  1861. 

18  Congressional  Globe,  37th  Cong.,  ad  Sess„  1118-24. 
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vigorously  described  by  Jessie  in  an  interestingly  human  letter  to 
Betty  Blair  Lee.  It  is  one  of  her  most  characteristic  letters  and 
shows  the  spirit  and  force  of  a  Benton: 19 

Your  letter  reached  me  last  night  and  but  for  the  genuine  interest 
you  have  in  the  cause  I  should  have  taken  it  for  a  sarcasm [.] 

You  say  all  we  need  is  “Generals.”  That  is  simply  and  literally 
the  whole  provision  made  for  the  Dept.  An  arsenal  without  arms  or 
ammunition — troops  on  paper  and  a  thoroughly  prepared  and  united 
enemy [.]  Thick  and  unremitting  as  mosquitoes.  The  telegraph  in  the 
enemy’s  hands  &  the  worse  for  us  as  not  being  avowed  enemies.  In 
Ohio  &  all  the  way  we  met  western  troops  on  their  way  to  the 
Potomac — the  western  waters  left  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they 
might.  I  promise  you  that  “if  Trelawney  die  Then  twenty  thousand 
Cornish  men  shall  know  the  reason  why.”  It  is  not  safe  to  say  on 
paper  all  that  should  be  said  at  Washington [.]  The  President  is  a 
Western  man  and  not  grown  in  red  tape.  If  he  knew  the  true  defence¬ 
less  condition  of  the  West  it  would  not  remain  so.  I  have  begged 
Mr.  Fremont  to  let  me  go  on  &  tell  him  how  things  are  here.  But 
he  says  I’m  tired  with  the  sea  voyage — that  I  shant  expose  my  health, 
and  any  more  &  that  he  can’t  do  without  me. 

Its  making  bricks  without  straw  out  here  &  mere  human  power 
can’t  draw  order  out  of  chaos  by  force  of  will  only. 

Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  see  me  some  day  at  Silver  Spring.  I  will 
obey  a  higher  law  than  my  dear  chief  and  open  out  the  view  to  the 
Mppi.  It  seems  to  stop  now  at  the  Potomac. 

Dear  Lizzie,  I  can’t  go  backward  &  I’m  too  old  to  begin  on  new 
faiths.  I  believe  in  the  United  States — I  am  not  ready  to  cramp  down 
to  United  States  Army.  Although  we  won’t  think  the  worse  of  a  good 
man  for  being  in  it.  But  this  is  a  day  for  men,  not  rules,  to  govern 
affairs. 

Precedent  &  Courtesy  are  two  fatal  words  just  now.  And  it  takes 
one’s  heart  away  to  see  how  little  private  war  hatchets  are  dug  up, 
when  only  the  one  sword  should  be  in  every  hand. 

Fremont  was  so  busy  that  he  could  not  find  time  to  write  a 
detailed  description  of  his  situation.  He  talked  it  over  with  his 
wife,  who  wrote  for  him.  On  July  31,  she  wrote  at  his  random 
dictation  that  he  was  distressed  by  his  singular  inadequacy  of 
equipment  and  “great  want  of  arms.”  He  had  his  boats  with  fires 
up  ready  to  fight,  but  he  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  sup- 


18  Blair  MSS.  July  27,  1861. 
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plies.  “I  don’t  care,”  he  said,  “for  my  commission— I  am  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  risk  my  character  here  for  want  of  means  within  my 
reach,  and  what  is  needed  I  will  take.”  20 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  misguided  activities  and  inability 
to  breathe  the  spirit  of  organization  into  the  chaos  which  he  had 
found,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Fremont  was  inactive.  He  had  a 
stupendous  task  ahead  of  him.  General  Lyon  was  at  Springfield 
with  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  ninety- 
day  men  whose  term  expired  about  July  15,  poorly  equipped,  and 
with  inadequate  transportation.  When  Fremont  reached  St. 
Louis  he  found  letters  from  General  Lyon  begging  for  immediate 
aid.  At  the  same  time  General  Prentiss  was  threatened  with  a 
Confederate  attack  on  Cairo.  He  had  eight  regiments,  six  of 
which  were  ninety-day  men  whose  terms  were  expiring  near  the 
end  of  July.  The  Confederate  Generals  McCulloch  and  Polk  were 
to  move  against  Lyon  and  Prentiss,  respectively.  General  Fre¬ 
mont  decided  to  save  Cairo  because  of  its  strategic  value,  and, 
consequently,  ordered  Lyon  to  fall  back  toward  Rolla  and  St. 
Louis.  General  Fremont  frantically  telegraphed  to  Montgomery 
Blair  for  aid.  His  pleas  had  to  be  answered,  and  so  Montgomery 
telegraphed: 21 

I  find  it  impossible  now  to  get  any  attention  to  Missouri  or  western 
matter  from  the  authorities  here.  You  will  have  to  do  the  best  you 
can,  and  take  all  needful  responsibility  to  defend  and  protect  the  people 
over  whom  you  are  specially  set. 

Two  of  General  Fremont’s  commanders  were  thus  imploring 
aid — men  and  arms,  things  which  the  General  did  not  believe  he 
had,  things  which  were  unobtainable  from  the  East.  He  knew 
that  he  must  pacify  Missouri,  where  a  guerrilla  warfare  was  attract¬ 
ing  notice,  organize  the  straggling  volunteers,  find  food,  secure 
arms  and  clothing,  obtain  money,  defend  St.  Louis,  and  save 
Cairo,  the  key  to  the  whole  Northwest.  He  worked  frantically 
at  his  office  in  the  Brant  house  down  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
where  he  remained  late  at  night  and  returned  to  his  work  as  early 
as  half-past  four  in  the  morning.  He  appealed  to  the  President, 
July  30,  before  setting  out  to  save  Cairo  from  the  reported  twenty 

20  Blair  MSS.  Frcmonts  to  M.  Blair,  July  31. 
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thousand  rebels  who  were  presumably  marching  upon  it.  “I  have 
found  this  command  in  disorder,  nearly  every  county  in  an  insur¬ 
rectionary  condition,  and  the  enemy  advancing  in  force  by  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  the  southern  frontier.  Within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles 
around  General  Prentiss,  there  are  about  12,000  of  the  confederate 
forces,  and  5,000  Tennesseeans,  and  Arkansas  men,  under  Hardee, 
well  armed  with  rifles,  are  advancing  upon  Ironton.”  He  had 
sent  forces  to  protect  Ironton  and  the  railroad,  and  to  secure  con¬ 
nections  with  Rolla.  He  assured  the  President  that,  if  the  material 
aid  which  was  needed  came,  the  enemy  would  be  driven  from 
Missouri.  He  was  planning  to  buy  the  arms  in  New  York  for 
which  he  was  so  sorely  pressed.  His  troops  were  unpaid;  some 
of  his  regiments  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny;  men  were  refusing  to 
reenlist;  and  the  treasurer  for  the  United  States  in  St.  Louis  had 
refused  him  $100,000  of  the  $300,000  “unappropriated”  in  his  care. 
Three  courses  of  action  were  open:  to  let  the  enemy  possess  him¬ 
self  of  the  strong  vantage  points  and  threaten  St.  Louis,  to  force 
a  loan  from  “secession  banks”  in  St.  Louis,  or  to  use  government 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasury  in  that  city.  “I  will  neither 
lose  the  State  nor  permit  the  enemy  a  foot  of  advantage.  I  have 
infused  energy  and  activity  into  the  department,  and  there  is  a 
thorough  good  spirit  in  officers  and  men.  This  morning  I  will 
order  the  treasurer  to  deliver  the  money  in  his  possession  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Andrews,  and  will  send  a  force  to  the  treasury  to  take  the 
money,  and  will  direct  such  payments  as  the  exigency  requires. 
I  will  hazard  everything  for  the  defence  of  the  department  you 
have  confided  to  me,  and  I  trust  to  you  for  support.”  23  When 
the  treasurer  refused  to  grant  the  use  of  the  money  to  the  General 
he  resorted  to  force  on  the  assumption  that  he  possessed  the  power 
to  govern  “according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  without  regard 
to  restrictions.” 

Eight  steamboats  were  chartered,  loaded  with  soldiers  and 
arms,  and  sent  down  the  Mississippi,  Fremont  aboard,  to  relieve 
Cairo.  The  General  got  a  much-needed  rest  and  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  He  infused  new  spirit  into  the  Union  troops  under  General 
Prentiss,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  presence  frightened  away  the 
Confederate  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  General  Lyon  refused  to 
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retreat  from  Springfield.  He  met  superior  combined  forces  under 
McCulloch  and  Price  at  Wilson’s  Creek,  and  although  he  was 
killed  on  August  10  while  bravely  leading  his  troops,  he  had 
checked  the  advance  of  the  invaders. 

Who  was  responsible  for  Lyon’s  defeat  and  death?  The 
friends  of  Fremont  claimed  that  General  Lyon  should  have  re¬ 
treated  according  to  the  orders  from  his  commander;  the  friends 
of  Blair  and  Lyon  censured  Fremont  for  not  reenforcing  Lyon. 
General  Lyon  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  refuse  to  leave  south¬ 
west  Missouri  to  its  fate.  Fremont  had  considered  it  the  key  to  his 
position  at  one  time.  It  was  curiously  full  of  loyalists.  They  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Mis¬ 
souri  in  politics  ever  since  the  state  had  entered  the  Union.  The 
fall  of  Springfield  would  open  a  road  to  central  Missouri  and 
eastern  Kansas  along  which  hundreds  of  men  might  pass  into  the 
Confederacy.  Just  what  was  in  General  Lyon’s  mind  when  he 
refused  to  heed  the  advice  of  his  generals  will  remain  untold. 
Frank  Blair  and  other  Missourians  believed  that  General  Lyon 
was  sacrificed.  Blair,  basing  his  conclusions  on  General  Fremont’s 
statement  concerning  the  forces  under  his  command,  contended 
before  Congress  that  only  the  incapacity  of  Fremont  prevented 
him  from  effectively  using  the  55,693  regular  troops  and  Home 
Guards  which  were  subject  to  his  orders.28  The  enemies  of  Fre¬ 
mont  chimed  in  in  support  of  this  argument.  General  Fremont 
remained  firm  in  the  faith  that  had  General  Lyon  followed  in¬ 
structions  he  soon  could  have  been  reenforced  and  would  have 
gained  a  victory  for  the  North.  The  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  reported  after  investigation  that: 24 

He  [Fremont]  was  peculiarly  situated.  The  first  call — that  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Lyon  was  pressed  upon  him  so  soon  after  he  took  command  of 
the  department,  and  he  was  compelled  to  act  so  hastily,  without  time 
for  fully  surveying  the  field  before  him,  and  ascertaining  the  extent 
of  the  resources  at  his  command,  that  even  if  he  failed  to  do  all  that 
one  under  the  circumstances  might  have  done,  still  your  committee 
can  discover  no  cause  of  censure  against  him. 

The  Committee  reported  more  than  a  grain  of  truth.  General 
Fremont,  nevertheless,  stood  amenable  to  the  charges  of  inability 

23  Cong.  Globe,  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  1121.  24  Report,  Part  III,  5-6. 
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to  cope  with  the  situation  in  Missouri.  As  for  Lyon,  the  press 
pronounced  his  eulogium  as  a  brave  soldier.  Frank  Blair  declared 
in  Congress  that  he  “never  knew  a  man  more  devoted  to  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  Union — so  careful  of  its  interests  and 
so  careless  of  himself.” 

General  Lyon  must  bear  with  General  Fremont  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  results  of  Wilson’s  Creek.  The  latter  must  bear  the 
charge  that  he  lost  himself  in  details  and  moved  too  late  to  save 
a  brave  but  disobedient  general.  He  should  have  heeded  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Blairs  on  July  25  instead  of  August  4.  General  Lyon 
should  have  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  generals  and  acted  on 
the  orders  of  his  superior  rather  than  risk  a  battle  with  an 
army  so  much  larger  than  his  own.  His  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  good  did  not  save  his  life,  nor  win  the  desired  military 
victory. 

Fremont  was  certain  that  the  war  could  be  won  by  a  descent 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  President  hoped  that  the  river 
might  be  opened  early  in  the  war.  The  Blairs  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  as  is  shown  in  Frank’s  letter  to  Montgomery  in  which 
he  wrote  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  campaigned  seriously 
against  the  rebels  anywhere  else  until  the  Mississippi  was  opened. 
He  had  begged  McClellan  to  hold  fast  in  the  East  and  open  the 
Mississippi  first.  He  argued  that  the  rebel  states  thus  divided 
would  cease  to  send  supplies  to  the  East  and  would  soon  suc¬ 
cumb;  and  that  the  Army  of  the  West  could  flank  the  Army  of 
the  East  to  crush  the  secessionists.29 

The  proposed  descent  of  the  Mississippi  lured  Fremont  into 
burning  his  energy  for  that  great  occasion.  He  called  for  men 
and  more  men,  disciplined  and  well  equipped;  he  wanted  arms, 
horses,  food,  clothing,  and  money;  he  wanted  attention  and  sup¬ 
port  at  Washington;  he  bombarded  governors  and  generals  for 
one  thing  or  another;  and  he  unfortunately  permitted  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  to  encircle  him  with  barriers  of  inefficiency  which  en¬ 
gendered  distrust  and  suspicion  in  those  who  had  called  him  to 
St.  Louis.  He  wanted  entree  to  French  arsenals,  and  the  good  will 
of  France.  Above  all,  he  wanted  the  right  to  demand  that  his 
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orders  be  obeyed  whenever  and  wherever  given.  And  so  he 
wrote  to  Blair: 27 

In  time  of  war  the  orders  of  a  General  commdg.  a  Dept,  ought  to 
be  obeyed.  If  he  issues  an  order  or  calls  for  aid  which  circumstances 
do  not  justify,  he  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences  but 
he  should  be  obeyed,  by  every  subordinate  to  whom  he  issues  an  order. 

Montgomery  Blair  must  have  dreamed  of  hunting  for  troops 
to  be  sent  to  Fremont.  Two  days  after  General  Lyon  had  fallen, 
Fremont  again  addressed  a  note  to  Blair  beseeching  him  to  send 
troops.38  He  explained  that 

The  Confederates  are  taking  up  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  above  New  Madrid. 

In  my  movements  against  them  I  wish  to  use  Kentucky  troops 
and  telegraphed  to  the  Department  to  ask  that  any  regiments  from 
that  State  which  should  be  offered  might  be  accepted  and  ordered  to 
report  to  me.  ...  I  don’t  like  to  trust  to  telegraph  or  letter  what  I 
want  to  do  and  I  have  to  ask  you  &  trust  to  my  judgment  for  its  being 
right.  I  have  also  telegraphed  to-day  to  the  War  Department  asking 
for  the  Groesbeck  German  Regt  (39th  Ohio)  now  at  Camp  Denison 
ordered  to  me. 

I  am  working  here  right  up  to  my  full  capacity  and  although  it 
is  rough  the  ship  rides  tolerably  easy,  with  regards  to  all,  expecting 
Col.  Blair [.] 

He  seems  to  have  believed  that  there  existed  an  insufficient 
supply  of  horses  and  arms  in  the  United  States.  He  was  right  in 
the  latter  instance.  In  the  first  case,  Fremont  proposed  to  have 
his  old  associate  and  friend,  Billings  of  California,  buy  horses  in 
Canada.  The  arms  he  wanted  from  France. 

Montgomery  Blair  was  a  prompt  interceder.  He  devoted  as 
much  of  his  time  to  the  Missouri  situation  as  his  time  and 
duties  permitted.  Once  he  persuaded  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  send  Fremont  the  last  available  dollar  in  the  Treasury.  He 
scolded  and  growled  at  delays.29  No  doubt  can  for  a  moment  be 
cast  upon  his  loyalty  and  support.  His  heart  was  in  the  Western 
cause.  He  had  made  his  money  and  reputation  in  Missouri,  and 
his  brother’s  fortunes  were  to  rise  or  fall  there.  He  may  have  had 

27  Blair  MSS.  Fremont  to  M.  Blair,  St.  Louis,  Aug.  8,  1861. 
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St.  Louis  in  view  as  a  city  to  which  to  send  his  sons  to  begin  their 
careers.  His  son,  Gist,  was  later  sent  to  study  with  the  veteran 
lawyer,  T.  T.  Gantt,  and  to  begin  the  practice  of  law  under  his 
guidance.  He  was  constantly  urging  action  in  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  the  West. 

The  Blairs  had  the  ear  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  but  Gen¬ 
eral  Meigs  could  not  control  the  Secretary  of  War,  nor  did  he 
care  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  General  Fremont’s  attempt  to  buy 
Canadian  horses  at  an  extra  cost  of  $30,000  a  regiment.  A  tele¬ 
gram  to  St.  Louis  stopped  the  transaction.  It  was  sent  to  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  justly  roused  Fremont’s  ire.  The  telegram  stated 
that  the  money  should  be  spent  in  the  United  States.  Horses  were 
being  supplied  to  the  government  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  at  $96  a 
head,  which  was  a  saving  of  $30  on  each  horse,  as  compared  with 
what  Fremont  proposed  to  pay  abroad.  General  Meigs  informed 
Fremont  that  “we  need  all  the  money  the  Government  can  raise 
&  while  not  stinting  the  service  should  not  be  extravagant.”  The 
Quartermaster-General  was  quite  right,  but  General  Fremont 
resentfully  wrote  to  Montgomery  Blair  on  the  day  he  received  the 
telegram  that  he  wanted  him  to  see  that  the  President  put  a  stop 
to  any  interference  from  Meigs  which  might  hinder  his  move- 

.  ao 

ments. 

It  was  hard  for  Fremont,  like  many  others,  to  realize  that  an 
organization  for  war  was  being  developed  at  Washington.  The 
President  was  forced  to  depend  on  Cabinet  officials  and  other  sub¬ 
ordinates  to  help  carry  the  load.  It  was  extremely  unfortunate 
that  the  administration  thought  all  available  forces  must  be  drawn 
to  the  East  to  win  the  war.  It  was  more  than  vexing  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  West.  Fremont  expected  unstinted  support  from 
his  friends  and  from  the  President.  He  made  an  egregious  blunder 
in  the  expectation  that  Frank  Blair  would  condone  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  “foreigners”  in  St.  Louis  to  profit  through  appointments 
to  the  army,  or  to  secure  the  contracts  for  the  fortification  of  St. 
Louis,  or  to  contract  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  supplies.  There 
were  many  able  friends  of  Blair  who  wished  to  have  an  equal  or 
better  opportunity  with  the  “foreigners”  to  profit  in  whatever 
might  be  offered.  They  had  worked  to  save  the  state  for  the 
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Union  and  were  indignant  at  the  loss  which  the  appointments 
and  contracts  passed  to  others  entailed  upon  St.  Louisans. 

The  friends  of  Blair  had  hailed  with  confidence  the  arrival  of 
Fremont  on  July  25.  The  Democrat  announced  that  delays  and 
red  tape  were  things  of  the  past.  Here  was  the  man  who  would 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  Missouri’s  difficulties.31  It  extolled  the 
virtues  of  Generals  Lyon  and  Fremont  through  July  and  August, 
while  the  name  of  Blair  became  more  and  more  conspicuously 
absent  from  its  pages.  In  May,  Blair  was  the  power  in  unionist 
politics  in  Missouri,  and  his  case  opened  “rich  with  power  and 
promise  at  Washington.”  The  power  of  Blair  in  Missouri  waned 
with  the  advent  of  Fremont.  Early  in  August  the  Democrat  ex¬ 
plained  to  its  five  thousand  daily  readers  that  Fremont’s  “remark¬ 
able  traits  of  character  and  mind,”  his  habits  and  tastes  for  work, 
could  be  favorably  compared  with  those  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  General  had  not  been  in  St.  Louis  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  great  “Northwest  woke  as  from  a  slumber.” 
Losses  and  failures  in  the  West  were  the  results  of  the  lethargy  of 
men  at  Washington.  If  the  War  Department,  declared  this  Fre¬ 
mont  organ,  “is  to  fiddle  and  fool  away  its  time  with  two  or  three 
thousand  men,  and  drawn  battles  and  protracted  campaigns,  and 
that  everlasting  buying  and  selling  of  army  stores,  which  rots  the 
patriotism  of  the  land  and  stinks  from  N.  Y.  to  St.  Louis,  and 
nowhere  more  loudly  than  in  St.  Louis,  we  can  tell  the  President 
the  war  will  be  hopeless.”  It  thus  may  be  seen  that  while  the 
President  and  the  Blairs  were  anxiously  expecting  Fremont  to  win 
a  victory,  his  organ  was  placing  the  blame  for  failures  squarely  on 
the  administration. 

Frank  Blair  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  apparent  ostenta¬ 
tion  at  Fremont’s  “Court.”  Orderlies  and  foreign  officials  with 
high-sounding  names  to  designate  their  position  were  out  of 
harmony  with  Western  ideals.  Frank’s  feelings  about  the  invasion 
of  Fremont’s  friends  are  evinced  in  a  note  to  Montgomery: 32 

Fremont  has  authorized  that  notorious  blackguard  &  ruffian  &  felon 
Billy  Mulligan  to  raise  a  number  of  his  own  class  of  ruffians  in  the 
City  of  New  York  &  bring  them  out  here  as  a  Provost  Marshal  General 
— I  want  you  to  stop  this  scheme.  I  received  information  of  this  matter 
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from  George  Wilkes  of  New  York  the  Editor  of  the  sporting  paper  in 
that  City. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  Blair  changed  from  a  friend  to 
an  enemy  of  Fremont  over  the  matter  of  contracts.  It  is  true  that 
Blair  wanted  the  St.  Louisans  to  have  them.  Blair  repeatedly 
asserted  that  he  was  never  denied  a  contract  by  “The  General”  if 
he  asked  for  it,  although  Fremont  testified  that  a  refusal  of  a  con¬ 
tract  caused  the  trouble  between  the  two  men.  The  particular 
contract  to  which  Fremont  referred  was  one  which  Major  Mc- 
Kinstry  declined  to  grant.  It  would  have  given  the  right  to  two 
friends  of  Blair  to  supply  clothing  and  other  equipment  to  forty 
thousand  men.  Fremont  did  not  believe  that  he  needed  so  much 
clothing  at  once  and  was  not  in  favor  of  the  contract,  though  he 
did  sign  it.  This  contract  incident  happened  about  the  time 
friendly  relations  were  severed  between  the  two  men.  Colonel 
I.  C.  Woods  testified  that  Blair  was  free  to  interview  Fremont  at 
all  times,  and  that  relations  between  them  were  cordial.  He  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  Blair  and  had  opportunity  to  know  what 
Blair  was  thinking.  He  distinctly  says  that  Blair  was  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  General  Fremont  before  McKinstry  refused  to 
agree  to  the  clothing  contract.33  Fremont’s  California  friends 
who  enjoyed  his  favors  were  the  men  who  Blair  said  “settled 
down”  in  St.  Louis  “like  obscene  birds  of  prey.”  Their  enjoyment 
of  “special  confidence  and  favor”  was  a  notorious  fact.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  contracts  were  the  sole  cause  of  friction  is  not  tenable. 

The  primary  cause  for  a  break  in  the  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  Blair  and  Fremont  was  nothing  less  than  prestige  or  leader¬ 
ship.  St.  Louis  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  two  men.  But 
there  were  other  causes.  Blair  considered  the  fortification  of  St. 
Louis  at  great  expense  to  the  government  a  useless  project.  He 
fully  agreed  with  Fremont  that  the  importance  of  the  city  to  the 
Union  was  incalculable.  They,  however,  differed  in  respect  to 
the  danger  of  it  being  captured  by  the  Confederates.  Blair  mini¬ 
mized  the  danger,  while  Fremont  emphasized  protection  against 
a  probable  attack.  The  former  was  correct  in  questioning  the  cost 
and  methods  of  construction  of  the  fortifications,  although  the 

33  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  Part  II,  1829;  Part  III,  75-6, 
176-78,  210-11. 
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latter  was  probably  to  be  excused  for  his  action  in  the  case  because 
of  the  circumstances.  Furthermore,  Fremont  allowed  Major  Mc- 
Kinstry,  a  man  whom  Blair  came  to  consider  the  worst  and  most 
corrupt  of  all  the  General’s  officials,  to  suppress  newspapers  that 
he  considered  undesirable.  According  to  military  law,  many  of 
these  papers  deserved  suppression.  Order  96  denied  circulation 
in  St.  Louis  to  the  New  York  News ,  Day  Boo\,  journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Freemans  journal,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle .  The  St.  Louis 
Republican  was  decidedly  Southern  in  its  sentiment.  It  claimed  a 
daily  circulation  of  seven  thousand.  Since  its  influence  was  too 
strong  to  be  ignored,  Major  McKinstry  coddled  it  into  a  tolerant 
support  of  Fremont.  The  unpardonable  blunder  on  the  part  of 
Fremont  was  to  permit  Major  McKinstry  to  suppress  the  St.  Louis 
Evening  News .  It  was  strictly  a  Blair-Unionist  paper,  published 
by  very  close  friends  of  Blair,  and  owed  its  existence  to  the  moral, 
financial,  and  political  support  of  Blair.  This  little  paper  of 
approximately  two  thousand  readers  consumed  a  large  portion  of 
Blair’s  money  and  time.  His  wife,  Appoline,  labored  to  save  it 
from  destruction  while  her  husband  was  leading  troops  to  Atlanta 
and  Savannah.  Its  policy  was  unionist,  conservative,  devoted  to 
Lincoln,  and  anti-Fremont  by  the  last  of  August,  1861.  The  edi¬ 
tors  censured  Fremont  on  the  “Fall  of  Lexington,”  paid  their 
penalty  by  imprisonment  for  a  few  hours,  and  saw  their  paper 
suppressed.  The  Democrat,  now  staunchly  a  Fremont  organ, 
called  the  objectors  to  the  suppression  program  “weak-minded 
citizens”  who  pitifully  whined  over  the  “suppression  of  the 
treason  sheets.” 

The  elder  Blair  had  worked  too  long  and  hard  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  sons  to  permit  supinely  the  youngest  of  them — 
probably  a  future  President — to  be  trampled  into  the  dust  by 
Fremont  and  his  cohorts.  When  Frank  complained  of  Fremont’s 
employment  of  the  “vultures”  from  California,  the  elder  Blau- 
suggested  in  an  irritating  letter  to  the  commander  that  there 
should  be  a  “copartnership  in  the  West.”  The  Blairs  and  Fremont 
could  be  mutually  helpful;  that  was  always  “Father  Blair’s”  pro¬ 
gram.  So  he  wrote:  “I  shall  expect  you  to  exert  your  utmost  influ¬ 
ence  to  carry  my  points,  and  now  to  begin,  I  want  to  have  Frank 
made  a  militia  major-general  for  the  State  of  Missouri.  This,  I 
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presume,  Gov.  Gamble  can  do,  and  as  Major-General  Frost 
nipped  his  military  honors  in  the  bud,  by  turning  traitor  and 
absconding  with  Jackson,  it  would  seem  but  a  completion  of 
what  was  gained  in  substituting  Gamble  for  the  abdicating  gover¬ 
nor,  to  make  Frank,  as  the  military  man  of  the  State,  take  the 
position  deserted  by  Gen.  Frost.”  34  Frank,  who  had  refused  a 
generalship  offered  by  Lincoln,  had  no  commission,  but  now 
desired  one.  General  Fremont  replied  in  a  letter  to  “the  Judge”: 85 

Frank’s  regiment  will  be  a  brigade,  and  a  fit  command  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  of  artillery.  I  urged  him  several  times  to  accept  high  rank  and  go 
into  the  war,  but  he  does  not  like  to  lose  his  position  in  Congress. 
I  think  he  is  wrong,  but  we  all  set  different  values  on  the  same  thing. 

Frank  still  had  no  commission  when  the  break  between  the  two 
men  came.  He  could  not  accept  a  generalship  from  the  President 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  his  seat  in  Congress,  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  soon  needed  him  to  defend  his  policy. 

In  the  next  place,  many  St.  Louisans  were  disappointed  in 
Fremont  as  a  general.  Loyal  Missourians  and  Unionists  elsewhere 
wanted  quick  action  and  victory.  The  countless  inconveniences, 
lack  of  equipment,  untrained  men,  and  harassing  rebels  scattered 
throughout  the  state,  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  cry  for  success.  The 
self-confident  and  independent-spirited  Westerners  were  strong 
believers  in  equality.  They  were  opposed  to  show,  pomp,  and 
people  from  other  states  whom  they  called  “foreigners.”  They 
expected  face-to-face  conversations  with  their  commander  about 
anything  that  might  pertain  to  themselves,  the  state,  or  the  nation. 
General  Fremont  became  so  engrossed  in  a  multiplicity  of  details 
that  his  tireless  energy  could  find  no  time  to  gratify  all  those  who 
sought  an  audience  with  him.  He  was  ensconced  in  his  office  in 
the  spacious  Brant  house,  where  callers  were  provoked  at  the 
delay  and  questions  asked  of  them  as  they  passed  a  string  of 
orderlies  on  their  way  from  the  basement  to  “The  General’s” 
office.  Many  were  turned  away  disappointed  and  disgusted.  They 
had  expected  a  people’s  general  just  as  the  Jacksonian  Democrats 
expected  a  people’s  President,  and  they  failed  to  find  him  in  the 
man  whom  they  had  affectionately  called  “The  Pathfinder.” 

8  4  Nevins,  Fremont,  577. 
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The  inability  of  citizens  and  officers  to  obtain  interviews 
readily  at  the  Brant  house  had  been  often  exaggerated.  But  there 
were  enough  instances  to  cause  serious  criticism.  A  letter  signed 
by  “Aaron,”  which  was  published  in  the  Democrat  (August  31, 
1861),  complains  of  too  many  secretaries  at  headquarters.  Dyer 
records  that  Stevenson,  an  officer  of  Fremont’s,  told  him  that  he 
“came  to  St.  Louis  from  Rolla  to  urge  upon  Fremont  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  ordering  his  command  to  Springfield,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  second  day  after  his  arrival  that  he  could  get  by  the  guards 
into  Fremont’s  room.”  After  this  loss  of  precious  time  he  received 
no  encouragement  to  go  to  save  General  Lyon.88 

Four  days  after  the  batde  at  Wilson’s  Creek,  Wm.  F.  Broad- 
head  of  St.  Charles,  wrote  to  his  brother,  James,  at  St.  Louis: 87 

There  is  considerable  discontent  here  among  Union  men  at  the 
apparent  inactivity  of  the  Govmt  &  military  authorities  in  the  west — 
They  cannot  see  why  the  Govmt  forces  always  have  to  fight  the  dis¬ 
union  forces  with  immense  odds  against  them — especially  when  we 
have  more  men  &  money  than  they.  The  failure  to  re-inforce  Gen. 
Lyon’s  command  in  time  has  produced  considerable  distrust  here.  I 
hope  Gen.  Fremont  will  from  this  time  put  a  different  face  upon 
affairs,  and  that  no  other  brave  General  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  tardi¬ 
ness  of  the  military  authorities. 

The  friends  of  Fremont  were  not  neglectful  in  their  defense  of 
him.  Editorials  in  St.  Louis  papers  and  in  the  North  were  plenti¬ 
ful  in  his  favor,  especially  after  he  issued  his  order  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.  The  opposition  circulated  stories  of  his  extravagance.  For 
instance,  they  cited  the  cost  of  the  Brant  house.  The  cost  did 
appear  large,  but  six  thousand  dollars,  the  rental  fee,  was  hardly 
as  much  as  might  have  been  paid  had  the  officers  been  scattered 
in  different  buildings.  The  house  was  centrally  located  and  con¬ 
venient.  It  was  the  property  of  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Fremont.  This 
gave  rise  to  talk  of  family  graft.  Here,  said  Fremont,  every  man 
who  sought  audience  had  his  turn.  Cases  concerning  the  Depart¬ 
ment  were  first  considered.  Some  men  may  have  had  to  wait  a 
week.  Colonel  Woods  thought  Fremont  had  to  exclude  many 
men,  for  “everybody  went  to  headquarters.”  A  corps  of  men  was 
necessary  to  look  after  the  volunteers,  enlisters,  and  those  who 
S*Dyer,  93- 
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were  returning.  He  believed  that  Fremont  was  not  exclusive 
enough.  Colonel  Chester  Harding  testified  that  General  Fremont 
was  neither  idle  nor  ostentatious,  and  needed  his  orderlies  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  from  “rushing  up  stairs”  to  the  main  office.88  On 
the  other  hand,  L.  Hunton,  who  was  requested  by  John  J.  Crit¬ 
tenden  to  collect  an  overdue  retainer  fee,  found  Fremont  much 
over-guarded  as  late  as  November  14,  1861/ 8 

Frank  Blair  thought  it  ridiculous  that  Fremont  should  have  so 
many  orderlies  and  guards.  The  idea  of  a  man  having  a  body¬ 
guard  when  he  went  into  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was,  in  Blair’s 
estimation,  preposterous.  Blair  had  faced  more  than  one  gun 
aimed  at  him  by  his  enemies.  He  expected  “The  Pathfinder”  to 
live  up  to  his  record  in  the  West.  Frank  Blair,  the  man  who  dared 
to  risk  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  and  follow  the  impetuous 
Lyon,  was  not  long  in  finding  fault  with  Fremont.  When  Gen¬ 
eral  John  M.  Schofield  returned  from  the  bloody  field  at  Wilson’s 
Creek,  he  and  Blair  went  to  report  to  Fremont.  They  found  Wil¬ 
son’s  Creek  a  dead  issue;  the  thing  uppermost  in  Fremont’s  mind 
was  the  plan  to  descend  the  Mississippi.  According  to  Schofield, 
he  and  Blair  had  made  up  their  minds  that  Fremont  was  unequal 
to  his  task/0 

“The  Pathfinder”  was  “unfit  for  that  command.”  That  was 
Blair’s  verdict.  He  sat  down  to  write  hastily  to  his  brother  on 
affairs  in  Missouri.  Things  looked  very  bad  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  At  the  same  time  the  Democrat  was  harping  on  the 
sluggishness  of  the  administration.  Four  days  before  Fremont 
wrote  his  notorious  order  of  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  Democrat 
irritated  the  conservatives  by  deploring  their  “discordant  howl” 
over  their  “imagined  disease  of  freedom  of  the  press”  and  un¬ 
kindly  told  them  they  were  “simply  making  consummate  asses  of 
themselves.”  41  Three  days  before  the  drafting  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  rebel  hands  in  Missouri,  the 
same  paper  spoke  highly  of  Colonel  Blair’s  regiment,  “The  Gal¬ 
lant  Missouri  First,”  but  it  gave  the  honor  and  credit  for  its  effi¬ 
ciency  to  Colonel  Andrews.  One  day  before  the  proclamation 

88  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War,  Part  III,  69,  204-5,  254-63. 
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was  written,  the  Democrat  eulogized  Lyon  as  a  man  who  had 
been  of  “great  directness,  simplicity  and  geniality  of  manner,”  a 
man  of  “high  and  pure”  purpose,  far-seeing  and  philosophical, 
a  man  of  actual  realities.  Nothing  for  Blair. 

Fremont  rose  early  on  the  morning  of  August  30.  At  dawn 
he  called  for  Edward  Davis  of  Philadelphia  to  come  to  hear 
him  read  the  draft  of  his  emancipation  order  “that  first  gave  free¬ 
dom  to  the  slaves  of  rebels,  and  which  he  had  thought  out  and 
written  in  the  hours  taken  from  his  brief  resting  time.”  42  Mrs. 
Fremont  had  found  him  at  his  desk.  “I  want  you  two,  but  no 
others,”  said  the  General.  He  had  risen  to  the  occasion  as  he 
saw  it,  to  make  the  decisive  stroke  to  clear  Missouri  of  the  rebels 
who  infested  her.  The  Order  was  published  in  the  Democrat  on 
August  31.  The  editors  called  it  the  “most  important  document 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  progress  of  the  war,”  and  begged 
for  it  the  support  of  “every  faithful  man,  by  every  word  and 
deed.” 

Some  authorities  believe  that  Fremont  might  have  weathered 
the  storm  which  carried  him  to  defeat,  if  he  had  not  antagonized 
the  President  by  the  issuance  of  his  emancipation  proclamation. 
In  the  document  he  proclaimed  martial  law  in  Missouri  owing 
to  the  disturbances  and  turbulence  after  the  battle  of  Wilson’s 
Creek;  he  threatened  to  shoot  all  persons  who  were  found  with 
arms  within  the  lines  of  the  army  of  occupation;  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  persons  who  were  found  aiding  the  enemy  should  be  con¬ 
fiscated,  and  their  slaves  were  to  be  set  free. 

The  next  day  (August  31)  Blair  wrote  a  long  and  deliberate 
letter  to  his  brother,  the  Postmaster-General.  Affairs  were  grow¬ 
ing  quite  alarming  in  Missouri.  Frank  prayed  for  just  “one  hour 
of  our  dead  Lyon.”  Fremont  had  refused  to  heed  his  reports,  or 
those  of  any  except  his  own  “prevaricating  officers.”  Men  were 
coming  to  hold  Fremont  responsible  for  the  death  of  Lyon.  Frank 
wrote,  “I  could  not  think,  when  I  first  returned  here  [from  Wash¬ 
ington],  that  any  part  of  the  blame  could  rest  with  him,  but  my 
observations  since  have  shaken  my  faith  to  the  very  foundation.” 
He  had  found  a  want  of  discipline  in  the  camps;  and  upon 
remonstrating  with  Fremont  about  it,  the  latter  had  said  it  was 
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too  early  to  be  exacting  with  the  troops.  Frank  believed  that  he 
and  Montgomery  were  fully  responsible  for  the  appointment  of 
Fremont  and  therefore  that  he  should  speak  out.  “My  decided 
opinion  is  that  he  [Fremont]  should  be  relieved  of  his  command 
and  a  man  of  ability  put  in  his  place.,,  But  “if  the  government 
knows  more  of  his  plans  than  I  know — if  you  are  satisfied  with 
them — then  you  can  burn  this  paper  and  say  that  I  am  an  alarm¬ 
ist;  you  know,  however,  that  I  am  not.  No  man  has  been  more 
hopeful  and  confident  than  I  have  been  up  to  within  a  few  days 
past.”  He  would  write  again  soon — and  would  be  happy  if  his 
confidence  in  Fremont  were  restored.48 

The  President  wrote  Fremont,  September  2,  1861,  that  he 
would  have  to  disapprove  the  proclamation.  He  was  astonished 
at  Fremont’s  assumption  of  power.  The  Union  party  men  in  the 
border  states  were  dismayed.  Slavery  must  be  unmolested,  the 
Blairs  and  the  President  thought,  if  those  states  were  kept  in  the 
Union.  Still,  with  all  this  to  contend  with,  he  wrote  Fremont  a 
kindly  letter  begging  him  to  modify  his  proclamation  enough  to 
avoid  any  undue  alarm  in  the  border  states.  This  Fremont  posi¬ 
tively  refused  to  do,  and  told  the  President  he  must  do  it  himself, 
if  it  were  done  at  all.  The  President  finally  modified  it  on  the 
nth  of  September. 

Fremont’s  emancipation  order  for  freeing  the  slaves  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  in  Missouri  was  not  the  cause  for  a  break 
between  him  and  Frank  Blair.  It  merely  added  weight  in  the 
scale  against  the  General.  Blair  believed  that  the  Fremont  proc¬ 
lamation  would  endanger  the  strength  of  the  Union  party  in 
Missouri.  A  large  part  of  it  was  composed  of  slaveowners  who 
were  opposed  to  such  a  radical  measure.  The  politic  thing  to  do 
at  that  time  was  to  retain  their  allegiance  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  not  drive  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  Confederates.  The 
President  fully  agreed  with  Blair  on  that  point.  Gamble,  Broad- 
head,  and  Glover  were  of  the  same  opinion.44  The  Democrat, 
now  Fremont’s  mouthpiece,  was  too  radical  for  Blair.  It  refused 
to  recognize  his  ability  or  his  valuable  work  in  saving  Missouri. 
The  editors  lauded  Fremont,  censured  the  Secretary  of  War,  de¬ 
nounced  the  editor  of  the  Republican  as  a  liar  and  a  traitor, 
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called  for  drastic  action  against  the  rebels,  supported  immediate 
emancipation,  and  held  the  officials  at  Washington  responsible 
for  any  failures  in  Missouri/6  The  Blairs  were  concerned  about 
the  border  states,  especially  Kentucky.  They,  as  constitutional 
unionists,  stood  by  the  President  when  he  changed  Fremont’s 
emancipation  order.  At  heart  Frank  Blair  agreed  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  on  emancipation,  but  he  believed  that  the  time  chosen  to  issue 
it  was  inopportune. 

The  General’s  order  appealed  to  the  liberty-loving  Germans  in 
St.  Louis,  upon  whom  Blair  had  depended  to  keep  him  in  Con¬ 
gress  as  an  administration  Republican.  Fremont  threatened,  with 
his  radicalism,  to  capture  that  element  as  well  as  the  abolitionists 
and  radicals.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  editorially  declared 
that  “Mr.  Fremont  has  done  what  the  government  ought  to  have 
done  from  the  beginning.  War  is  war.”  The  Cincinnati  Gazette 
quoted  Andrew  Johnson  as  saying:  “A  man  who  will  fight 
against  the  Union  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  own  a  dollar’s  worth”; 
and  Harper  s  Wee\ly  pronounced  the  proclamation  a  “beginning 
of  the  end.” 

Careful  evaluation  of  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
explosion  which  occurred  between  the  Blairs  and  Fremont  in 
September,  1861,  was  a  result  of  the  hasty  action  of  Frank  Blair 
and  Jessie  Benton  Fremont.  It  is  quite  probable  that  had  Mrs. 
Fremont  been  a  quiet  soul,  Montgomery  Blair  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  efforts  to  smother  the  blaze.  But  she  possessed  the 
vigor  and  bitterness  of  her  father  when  her  husband’s  ability  was 
questioned.  She  was  intellectual,  practical,  vain,  and  fond  of 
success.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  personality.  She  was  unduly 
womanish  in  her  loyalty  to  her  husband’s  friends  from  California 
to  whom  he  granted  his  favors.  She  refused  to  send  them  away 
because,  she  said,  they  “had  risked  their  lives  for  us”  when  “we 
took  possession  of  the  Mariposa.”  Colonel  George  F.  Leighton 
said,  “While  Fremont  was  in  command  of  the  Department,  Mrs. 
Fremont  was  the  real  chief  of  staff.”  Honestly  indignant  at  Frank 
Blair  for  his  interference  and  criticism,  and  believing  that  Fre¬ 
mont  was  more  popular  than  the  President,  she  determined  to 
face  the  Blairs  in  a  political  contest  for  power.  It  was  unfortunate 
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under  such  circumstances  that  Frank  Blair  lost  control  of  his 
temper,  for  these  two  friends  who  were  joined  by  Fremont  began 
a  feud  that  was  to  end  disastrously  for  all  of  them. 

The  public  had  unmistakable  news  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Fremonts  and  Blair  when  the  President  dispatched  Montgomery, 
General  Meigs,  and  General  David  Hunter  to  St.  Louis,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  give  Fremont  friendly  advice.  “General  Fremont,” 
wrote  the  patient  President,  “needs  assistance  which  it  is  difficult 
to  give  him.  He  is  losing  the  confidence  of  men  near  him,  whose 
support  any  man  in  his  position  must  have  to  be  successful.”  The 
announcement  that  Montgomery  had  gone  to  St.  Louis  to  arrange 
for  the  Overland  Mail  was  discountenanced  by  popular  opinion. 
The  public  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  government  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  General.  The  Democrat  came  to  his  assistance  im¬ 
mediately,  characterizing  his  regime  as  one  marked  by  decision 
and  “determined  energy,  conjoined  with  caution  and  kindness.” 
The  investigators  arrived  in  St.  Louis,  September  12.  Interviews 
with  Frank  and  his  friends  placed  Fremont  at  a  disadvantage. 
Frank  had  wrongly  made  up  his  mind  that  the  General  was  a 
mere  trifler.  The  General  now  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
His  paper  acknowledged  that  rumors  had  it  Montgomery  and 
General  Meigs  were  invested  with  “plenipotentiary  powers,  and 
at  any  moment”  might  “drop  the  head  of  the  great  Pathfinder 
into  a  hand  basket  and  pass  it  around  for  the  inspection  of  admir¬ 
ing  friends.”  It  called  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war;  there  had  been  too  much  temporizing;  the  people  had 
unanimously  accepted  the  General’s  order  as  being  the  “true  inter¬ 
pretation  of  our  relation  to  the  slaveholders  in  rebellion  against 
the  Government”;  the  spell  of  Fremont’s  name  had  thrilled  the 
freemen  of  the  West.  “Let  us  then  stand  by  the  man  who  seems 
to  be  raised  up  for  the  terrible  crisis  that  is  upon  us.”  Montgomery 
gave  an  unfavorable  report  of  Fremont,  but  not  before  Mrs.  Fre¬ 
mont  had  given  the  Blairs  and  Lincoln  a  piece  of  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Fremont  reached  Washington,  September  n,  after  a 
journey  of  three  days.  She  was  tired  and  worn  out  when  she 
lodged  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  where  she  met  friends  from  New 
York.  She  would  not  go  to  the  home  of  the  Blairs.  An  interview 
with  the  President  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  demand  an  ex- 
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planation  of  the  why  of  Montgomery’s  trip  to  Missouri.  She  was 
hurt  over  the  result,  and  the  President’s  patience  was  sorely  taxed 
by  her.  She  explained  that  the  Blairs  were  enemies  of  Fremont. 
She  argued  the  political  expediency  of  the  Emancipation  Order 
of  August  30,  while  the  President  opposed  the  introduction  of 
emancipation  into  the  controversy.  He  refused  her  copies  of 
Frank  Blair’s  letters,  which  she  demanded,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  private  correspondence.  He  assured  her  that  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  not  sent  to  Missouri  as  an  enemy  of  Fremont,  but  as 
a  friend  to  confer  and  advise  with  him.  She  intimated  to  him 
“that  if  General  Fremont  should  conclude  to  try  conclusions” 
with  him  “he  could  set  up  for  himself.”  Did  the  Fremonts  believe 
the  Union  was  about  destroyed  and  that  they  could  set  up  an 
independent  government  in  the  West?  Fremont  was  not  another 
Aaron  Burr  in  that  respect.  Nevertheless,  Nicolay  left  an  envelope 
in  his  private  papers  sealed  and  endorsed,  “A  private  paper,  Con¬ 
versation  with  the  President,  October  2,  1861.”  The  first  sentence 
was  “Fremont  ready  to  rebel.”  46 

Old  “Father  Blair”  was  in  Washington.  He  was  often  there 
now,  and  Mrs.  Blair,  as  usual,  saw  that  their  estate  at  Silver 
Spring  went  along  regularly  during  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
On  the  day  following  Mrs.  Fremont’s  interview  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  elder  Blair  came  to  the  Willard  and  told  her  many 
things.  The  old  gentleman  was  much  perturbed  and  angered  at 
her  interference,  according  to  her  report.  She  had  always  been 
“Jessie”  to  him — a  child  of  his  friend  Benton.  His  home  had 
been  gladdened  by  her  appearance  so  many  times  that  he  talked 
to  her  as  if  she  were  his  own  child.  Now,  however,  she  was 
angry;  she  was  the  impulsive,  energetic  Mrs.  Fremont  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  her  husband  had  been  insulted  and  outraged.  Blair 
wanted  to  know  why  she  had  not  permitted  Montgomery  to 
“manage  things.”  47  She  was  in  no  mood  to  be  managed.  A 
cipher  telegram  was  sent  to  her  husband  to  warn  him  against 
any  pretended  friendship  by  Montgomery.  Fremont  demanded 
of  Lincoln  by  telegraph  copies  of  Frank’s  letters.  Upon  her  return 
to  St.  Louis  she  ended  the  attempts  of  the  Postmaster-General  to 


48  Helen  N.  Nicolay,  Personal  Traits  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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change  the  course  of  Fremont.  She  refused  to  speak  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  then  and  ever  afterwards.  She  had  thus  rebuffed  an  erst¬ 
while  friend  who  could  have  at  least  stayed  the  dismissal  of  her 
husband. 

When  Montgomery  left  for  Washington  the  Fremonts 
clapped  Frank  Blair  into  jail  for  insubordination.  The  arrest 
caused  much  excitement  in  the  city  and  profound  astonishment 
abroad.  The  Democrat  acknowledged  that  the  arrest  was  em¬ 
barrassing.  That  organ  hypocritically  claimed  innocence,  but  it, 
in  collusion  with  McKinstry,  had  planned  the  arrest  and  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Blair  from  his  political  station  some  time  before  the  event 
occurred.  The  object  of  its  clique  of  friends  gathered  about  Fre¬ 
mont  was  “to  put  down  the  Blairs.”  48  The  conspirators  knew 
that  they  could  rely  upon  the  Germans  for  support  in  their 
machinations,  because  Fremont  had  completely  won  them  to  his 
side  with  his  emancipation  proclamation.  They  knew  also  that 
the  Republican ,  whose  editors  hated  Blair  for  his  Republicanism, 
would  join  them  in  their  attempt  to  ruin  him  politically.  The 
first  step  to  eliminate  him,  therefore,  was  to  humiliate  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  at  home  and  abroad  and  close  the  press  to  any 
defensive  articles  for  him.  Schuyler  Colfax,  who  claimed  family 
friendship  with  the  Blairs,  passed  his  judgment  on  affairs  in  Mis¬ 
souri  whenever  possible.  He  expressed  his  opinion  that  while  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  prisoner,  he  knew  Fremont  to  be  the  right 
man  for  the  command.  The  arrest  of  Frank  stirred  Montgomery 
into  sending  another  telegram  to  Fremont.49  The  last  sentence  in 
this  telegram  is  very  different  from  that  which  Fremont  published 
as  the  one  which  he  received.  Montgomery  refers  to  this  clause 
later  as  if  he  had  actually  sent  the  telegram  as  it  is  here  given: 

I  will  send  Frank’s  letter.  It  is  not  unfriendly,  release  him.  This  is 
no  time  for  strife  except  with  the  enemies  of  the  Country. 

Fremont  offered  to  release  Blair,  but  the  latter  refused  to  be 
released,  for  he  preferred  to  have  a  trial  at  which  he  hoped  to  see 
his  charges  sifted.  Blair  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Democrat 
through  the  columns  of  the  Republican,  in  which  he  accused  the 
Democrat  of  prevarication  and  unfairness,  and  asserted  that  he 

48  Blair  MSS.  M.  Wimer  to  M.  Blair,  Sept.  18,  1861.  19  Ibid. 
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had  no  personal  quarrel  with  the  General.60  Charges  were  then 
preferred  against  Blair.  He  was  accused  of  insubordination  and 
conduct  “unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman”;  of  writing  a 
letter  to  Montgomery,  September  1,  in  which  General  Fremont’s 
personal  and  official  character  was  assailed ;  of  attempting  to  effect 
the  removal  of  his  commanding  officer;  and  of  writing  a  letter  to 
the  Democrat  stating  that  General  Fremont  had  never  denied 
Blair  a  contract  for  his  friends.  The  passage  in  Blair’s  letter  to  the 
Democrat  which  seemed  to  sting  Fremont  most  was  to  the  effect 
that  Blair  did  not  shrink  from  the  “pompous  threats  which 
appeared  in  your  columns,  but  whose  unfamiliar  garb  betrays 
another  origin  [Fremont].”  61 

Montgomery  finally  secured  the  release  of  his  brother.  The 
former,  however,  had  given  up  hope  of  compromise,  and  now 
began  an  offensive  and  defensive  campaign  against  Fremont.  The 
Blair  version  may  be  seen  in  the  Blair  letters.  Montgomery’s  desire 
for  peace  is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Fremont,  of  September  20, 
1861: Ba 

The  telegraph  sent  by  you  yesterday  to  the  President  saying  I  would 
send  you  the  enclosed — I  added  that  the  letter  was  not  unfriendly  & 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  regarded  by  the  public.  [He  refers  to 
the  letter  of  September  1.]  But  as  I  am  aware  that  men  do  not  readily 
suppose  that  others  honestly  change  their  opinions  of  their  ability  & 
that  my  relations  to  the  writer  do  not  admit  of  any  profitable  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  motives  with  you  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so —  But  as  I 
travelled  back  from  St.  Louis  reflecting  on  the  subject  feeling  that  in 
this  as  in  all  such  cases  that  to  pursue  such  a  controversy  especially 
at  this  time  could  benefit  no  one  but  the  common  enemies  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  thought  I  might  without  misunderstanding  venture  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  in  my  dispatch  of  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  this  con¬ 
troversy  should  cease  for  public  reasons.  In  conclusion  I  will  add  that 
whilst  I  do  not  know  what  the  President  may  decide,  I  can  say  with 
truth  that  his  determination  shall  not  be  influenced  by  any  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  Blairs. 

Frank,  arrested  and  confined  to  the  barracks,  was  humiliated, 
angry,  resentful,  and  determined  to  see  the  quarrel  through  which 
he  had  begun.  To  become  acquainted  with  his  personal  history 
is  to  be  convinced  of  the  probability  of  success  which  Fremont 

60  New  York  Evening  Post,  Sept.  26,  1861. 
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might  have  had  in  handling  him,  had  he  been  politic.  Mrs.  Fre¬ 
mont  was  now  an  uncompromising  enemy,  and  Frank  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  rid  of  the  Fremonts.  He  began  to  review  his  law  and 
to  study  military  history  preparatory  to  carrying  his  case  to  higher 
tribunals.  He  reviewed  the  situation  in  Missouri  as  he  saw  it  in  a 
letter  to  Governor  Dennison  which  was  as  follows: 

You  have  doubtless  seen  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Genl  Fremont  and  myself,  but  you  have  seen  but  one 
side  of  it,  and  that  the  one  which  Jessie  and  John  have  chosen  to  give. 
The  Newspaper  Press  in  this  City  have  been  subsidized  through  the 
Quarter  Master  here — I  know  and  can  prove  that  the  Editors  of  both 
of  the  principal  papers  here,  the  Democrat  and  Republican  denounced 
him  bitterly  in  private  to  their  confidential  friends  one  week  before 
this  controversy  opened.  Since  then  however,  they  have  both  been 
seen  in  earnest  and  close  consultation  with  the  Quarter  Master,  Major 
McKinstry,  and  that  the  articles  which  have  appeared  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  were  dictated  by  him,  and  their  insertion  secured  by  the  power 
of  contracts.  The  dispatches  sent  by  the  correspondents  of  the  N.  Y. 
Press  here  were  written  in  the  Q.  Master’s  Office,  and  sent  over  the 
wires  from  that  office.  The  prevalence  of  Martial  Law  here  and  the 
official  patronage  of  the  Department  deters  the  Press  from  giving  any 
but  the  one  side  of  this  question,  although  the  popular  feeling  and 
especially  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  conduct,  is  clearly  and 
emphatically  opposed  to  the  course  of  Fremont.  The  impression  which 
he  and  his  strikers  have  diligently  sought  to  make,  that  the  question 
between  us  is  a  personal  one,  is  utterly  false.  I  had  no  private  grief 
against  him  up  to  the  time  when  the  controversy  broke  out  publicly. 
Our  personal  relations  were  as  cordial  as  they  have  ever  been.  He  had 
never  failed  to  oblige  me  in  any  and  every  personal  favor  or  request 
that  I  made  of  him,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  have 
felt  any  personal  unkindness  towards  him.  The  difficulty  is  one  solely 
appertaining  to  his  public  course.  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  incom¬ 
petent  for  the  position. 

He  sacrificed  Lyon  when  he  had  abundant  means  to  reinforce  him, 
and  ample  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  such  reinforcement.  In 
sacrificing  Lyon  he  lost  the  whole  State  and  with  ample  power  and 
abundant  troops  at  his  command  he  has  done  nothing  until  forced  to 
make  an  effort,  by  my  complaints  to  the  Government,  to  relieve  the 
State,  but  permitted  the  enemy  to  ravage  and  desolate  it  from  end  to 
end  for  a  full  month.  I  have  protested  again  and  again  in  vain  to  him 
against  this  conduct,  but  he  has  been  so  completely  occupied  with  his 
body  guard,  with  empty  displays,  with  his  affectation  of  regal  state, 

68  Blair  MSS.  Sept.  19,  x86i. 
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with  every  conceivable  trifle,  and  worse  than  all,  with  the  distribution 
of  contracts  to  worthless  and  corrupt  hangers-on  from  California  and 
elsewhere,  that  he  has  had  no  time  and  no  inclination  even  if  he  had 
the  capacity  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  which  his  own  incom¬ 
petency  first  brought  upon  us.  This  is  my  quarrel  with  him.  I  made 
it  with  the  greatest  possible  reluctance,  and  with  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  I  had  to  contend  against,  but  from  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
I  mean  to  fight  it  relentlessly  to  the  end.  I  ask  that  the  case  shall  not 
be  prejudiced  by  the  country,  and  the  N.  Y.  Press  will  not  allow  itself 
to  be  made  the  vehicle  of  slander  emanating  from  Fremont,  through 
their  correspondents  whom  he  has  subsidized  against  me.  I  am  con¬ 
scious  that  I  have  undertaken  a  task  of  great  difficulty  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  public  interest,  and  that  at  least  I  am  entitled  to 
a  fair  hearing  and  a  candid  judgment.  If  I  am  wrong  and  he  is  right, 
I  shall  not  repine,  if  the  country  sustains  him.  I  want  him  sustained 
however  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  not  upon  the  false  issues 
which  he  has  raised.  In  regard  to  the  slave  Proclamation,  I  agree  with 
him  and  not  with  those  who  assailed  him,  my  only  objection  being 
that  it  was  made  when  he  had  no  power  to  enforce  and  not  made  six 
weeks  sooner  when  he  had  the  power  to  enforce  it  throughout  the 
State.  When  it  was  made,  it  was  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  tending  to 
exasperate  those  who  had  ample  power  of  retaliation,  and  who  have 
since  used  that  power  of  retaliation  in  the  amplest  manner.  If  made 
sooner  it  would  have  been  a  salutary  restraint  and  prevented  men 
from  committing  themselves,  who  have  become  committed  before 
it  was  made,  and  will  fight  with  the  greater  desperation  to  prevent 
its  being  put  in  execution.  I  want  you  to  send  this  letter  or  give  its 
substance  to  the  Editors  of  all  the  papers  in  N.  Y.  and  to  ask  them 
to  let  me  have  a  fair  shake.  Tell  them  I  don’t  want  favor  or  partiality, 
that  I  have  done  enough  and  suffered  enough  in  this  cause  to  claim 
justice  at  their  hands,  and  at  the  hands  of  all  the  Union  people  in  the 
country.  And  besides,  I  believe  that  in  doing  justice  to  me  they  will 
do  justice  to  the  Union  cause.  If  the  President  does  not  remove 
Fremont,  I  intend  to  prefer  charges  against  him  in  form,  and  force 
him  to  a  trial,  and  make  him  defend  himself  at  the  Bar  of  the  Nation. 

The  attitude  of  the  Democrat  was  galling  to  Blair.  So  galling 
it  was  that  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this  organ  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  irreparable  break  between  the  Blairs  and  Fremonts. 
Although  its  unstinted  praise  of  the  General  was  not  out  of  place, 
it  could  have  played  a  safer  and  saner  policy  by  speaking  in  com¬ 
plimentary  terms  of  Blair  before  the  quarrel.  The  editors  were 
elated  over  the  support  which  Fremont  received  in  the  Northern 
press  after  he  issued  his  emancipation  order.  They  were  certain 
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that  Lincoln  was  wrong  when  he  changed  the  proclamation. 
They  could  not  understand  why  Congress  should  not  be  allowed 
to  decide  the  question  of  emancipation.64  The  information  that 
the  President’s  Cabinet  was  in  the  majority  in  support  of  Fremont 
was  a  sweet  morsel  of  information  to  them.  They  exultantly 
announced  on  September  24,  that  the  editors  of  the  Evening  News 
had  been  arrested  for  publishing  a  bitter  article  on  the  surrender 
of  Lexington,  Missouri,  in  which  they  reflected  adversely  on  Fre¬ 
mont’s  conduct  of  the  Army  of  the  West.65  The  loss  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Democrat  cut  Frank  off  from  the  public  which  he 
thought  would  substantiate  him  in  his  quarrel.  The  next  day  the 
editors  of  the  Democrat  goaded  him  more  by  publishing  an  article 
which  classified  the  opponents  of  Fremont  as:  (1)  politicians 
jealous  of  his  growing  power  and  popularity  who  had  crippled 
his  resources  at  Washington  in  order  to  crush  him;  (2)  contrac¬ 
tors  with  whom  he  interfered  in  their  onslaughts  on  the  public 
property;  (3)  unthinking  people  who  followed  the  first  two 
classes.  One  day  later  Fremont  was  quoted  as  saying:  “Every¬ 
thing  that  is  directed  against  me  is  directed  against”  the  nation, 
and  gives  “its  enemy  aid  and  comfort.” 

Montgomery  Blair’s  Scotch  Covenanter  blood  would  not 

stand  such  an  insult  to  the  Blairs.  He  was  now  ready  to  defend 

the  brother  whom  he  believed  to  be  “the  greatest  man  in  the 

country,”  68  and  who  was  the  “hope  and  pride”  of  the  Blair 

family.57  To  W.  O.  Bartlett,  he  wrote  the  following  confidential 

letter  which  is  an  enlightening  document  from  the  Blair  point  of 
•  68 
view: 

I  suppose  you  will  be  curious  to  hear  what  explanations  I  can  make 
for  being  so  completely  demoralized  as  to  Fremont’s  military  antics — 
I  confess  I  have  never  been  so  utterly  deceived  in  my  life  in  respect  to 
a  man’s  faculties —  No  one  of  course  could  feel  absolutely  certain  that 
a  man  wholly  centered  as  the  Commander  of  large  forces  could  prove 
successful  in  such  a  position —  But  I  thought  Fremont  had  the  breadth 
of  mind  &  the  courage  which  promised  as  certainly  to  bring  us  suc- 

64  Democrat,  Sept.  18,  1861. 

e  6  The  editors  were  Daniel  M.  Grissom  and  Charles  G.  Ramsey.  They  were 
released  on  Sept.  26,  1861. 

66  Gideon  Welles,  Diary,  III,  408. 

67  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  IV,  414. 
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ccss  as  any  man  wc  had —  I  was  therefore  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
failure  which  he  seems  to  have  proved —  I  do  not  visit  upon  him  any 
indignations  for  Frank’s  arrest — that  was  as  the  phraze  is  “Genl” 
Jessie’s  doings  altogether.  She  came  here  to  Washington  and  got  into 
a  rage  with  my  father  for  expressing  his  regrets  as  mildly  as  he  could 
at  the  want  of  Vim  &  success  in  the  Genls  management  &  she  went 
back  &  had  Frank  put  in  durance  the  same  day  for  writing  here  that 
he  had  been  forced  against  all  his  prepossessions  to  come  to  that  con¬ 
clusion.  .  .  . 

Fremont  himself  is  too  brave  a  man  I  believe  to  act  in  this  way — 
Jessie  threatened  the  old  man  [Blair,  Sr.]  that  Fremont  should  hold 
Frank  personally  responsible  expecting  that  she  could  make  the  old 
father  quail  at  the  thought  of  losing  the  son  of  whom  [he]  is  most 
proud  in  duel  with  a  skilled  duelist.  But  the  old  man  told  her  very 
quietly  that  the  Blairs  did  not  shrink  from  responsibility — so  she  went 
back  to  make  a  military  offense  of  it.  ...  I  understand  now  that  spies 
are  set  upon  Frank  by  Jessie  to  see  if  she  can  get  hold  of  some  talk  to 
eke  out  the  prosecution  &  you  must  look  out  for  all  of  the  idle  accusa¬ 
tions  to  be  proved  by  detectives.  They  have  begun  to  be  conscious 
that  the  main  statement  of  opinions  that  Fremont  was  not  the  man 
he  supposed  he  was  in  point  of  ability  will  hardly  suffice  to  bring 
shame  upon  Frank  &  so  we  are  to  have  a  parcel  of  ridiculous  lies 
trumped  up  to  help  out  this  womans  threat  for  revenge.  She  is  per¬ 
fectly  unscrupulous  you  know — a  notable  example  of  that  was  the 
Fremont  manager  which  she  induced  poor  Bigelow  to  stand  father  to 
in  the  biography.  I  am  interrupted  &  must  close —  I  will  send  you  a 
copy  to  show  to  Mr.  Bennett  [of  the  New  York  Herald ].  .  .  . 

Frank  and  Montgomery  were  not  agreed  on  the  course  of  the 
latter  in  his  attempt  to  hush  up  the  affair.  This  is  evident  in 
Frank’s  letter  to  Montgomery,  September  7,  1861,  in  which  he 
demanded  the  removal  of  Fremont.6’ 

Frank  informed  Montgomery  a  day  later  that  Colonel  Cook, 
just  arrived  from  Jefferson  City,  reported  Fremont’s  officers 
“filled  with  despondency”  over  the  military  situation  in  Mis¬ 
souri.”  Fremont  was  at  Jefferson  City  to  ward  off  General  Price, 
who  was  invading  Missouri.  McKinstry  had  gone  with  his  staff 
and  corps  of  newspaper  correspondents.  At  the  same  time  the 
New  York  Times  was  out  in  its  “virulent”  attack  on  Fremont. 
Frank  uttered  a  groan  as  he  thought  of  General  Price  evading 
Fremont  and  going  northward  in  Missouri.  The  effects  of  such 
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a  success  would  be  extremely  serious  to  the  Union  cause.  In  a 
short  letter  to  his  brother  he  exclaimed:  “How  long  O  Lord,  how 
long — is  the  despondent  cry  of  all  who  wait  on  the  inexplicable 
&  fatal  delays  of  the  Administration.”  61 

The  President  was  reluctant  to  remove  Fremont.  He  had  in¬ 
formed  Mrs.  Fremont  when  she  interviewed  him  at  the  White 
House  on  September  n,  that  the  Blair  letter  had  made  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind  against  the  “honor  and  integrity  of  General  Fre¬ 
mont.”  But  the  successive  disasters  which  befell  the  Union  forces 
made  a  victory  imperative.  England  and  France  had  recognized 
the  Confederacy  as  a  belligerent,  and  the  North  was  demanding 
victory.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  under  the  fire  of  criticism, 
while  General  McClellan  was  unable  to  defeat  the  Confederates 
in  Virginia.  In  truth,  McClellan  was  still  drilling  an  army  in  the 
East  when  Fremont  took  the  field  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  restore  his  prestige.  The  second  arrest  of  Blair  had  made 
him  a  raging  lion  and  had  hung  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  Fre¬ 
mont’s  head.  The  press  of  the  country  divided  on  the  Blair- 
Fremont  quarrel.  Rumors  of  the  removal  of  “The  General”  per¬ 
sisted  and  were  as  regularly  denied  by  the  Democrat .  Friends  of 
Blair  worked  unceasingly  in  St.  Louis  in  defense  of  their  martyr 
while  those  of  Fremont  were  despondent  and  bitter  at  the  idea  of 
dismissal;  only  the  “secessionists  and  few  of  the  unscrupulous  and 
unreasonable  adherents  of  Col.  Blair”  rejoiced  at  the  thought.  On 
October  14  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  work  on  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  about  St.  Louis  to  cease.  At  last  the  government  had  taken 
a  hand. 

The  delay,  however,  had  taxed  Blair’s  patience  to  the  limit. 
While  in  great  anger  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Post¬ 
master-General:  89 

Dear  Judge 

.  .  .  Cameron  has  flummuxed  on  the  Fremont  business.  I  wrote 
father  to-day  an  account  of  his  mission.  I  think  God  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  ruin  this  nation,  and  that  the  only  way  to  save  it  is  to  kick 
that  pack  of  old  women  who  compose  the  Cabinet  into  the  sea.  I 
never  since  I  was  born  imagined  that  such  a  lot  of  poltroons  &  apes 
could  be  gathered  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  Globe  as 
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Old  Abe  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  in  his  Cabinet  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  first  duty  of  every  patriot  is  to  stop  fighting  Jeff  Davis 
&  turn  in  on  our  own  Government  and  make  something  out  of  it 
with  which  to  carry  on  war  against  the  traitors.  Jeff  Davis  and  his 
whole  crew  have  not  done  us  half  the  harm  that  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  country  by  the  cowardice,  ignorance  &  stupidity  of  Lincoln’s 
Administration.  If  God  has  not  doomed  this  nation  to  destruction, 
why  has  he  not  permitted  people  to  resign?  What  was  Seward  made 
for  but  to  pander  and  betray  a  people?  He  is  too  cowardly  to  harm 
the  enemies  of  the  country  &  too  treacherous  to  have  any  friends.  .  .  . 

Cameron  promised  me  that  Fremont  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
he  reached  Washington.  Who  can  believe  him?  “Unstable  as  water 
thou  shalt  not  succeed”  this  was  the  case  of  Reuben  and  is  true  of 
Simon  and  Abraham  &  the  balance  of  you.  What  if  he  is  removed 
then  the  people  will  by  that  time  have  as  little  confidence  in  the 
Administration  as  the[y ]  have  in  Fremont.  Who  can  rely  on  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  will  permit  a  confessed  incompetent  to  wield  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  an  army  for  months  after  he  has  ruined  two  armies  already. 

Frank  Blair  filed  charges  against  Fremont  on  September  26. 
He  stated  that  he  believed  it  was  his  simple  duty  to  his  govern¬ 
ment.  The  charges  were  various.  Fremont  was  accused  of  neglect 
of  duty,  of  disobedience  to  orders,  of  gross  extravagance,  misman¬ 
agement,  and  misapplication  of  the  public  funds,  and  of  despotic 
and  tyrannical  conduct.  Through  General  Thomas  he  laid  the 
case  before  the  President.’8  The  Secretary  of  War  (Simon  Cam¬ 
eron)  and  Adjutant  General  Thomas  arrived  in  St.  Louis  October 
11,  stopped  at  Barnum’s  Hotel,  and  looked  after  the  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Department  of  the  West.  It  required  about  one 
and  one-half  days  to  make  the  report,  which  proved  to  be  damag¬ 
ing  to  Fremont.  The  investigation  was  brief,  to  say  the  least.  The 
Democrat  called  the  report  “the  desultory  diary  of  an  official  flying 
visit.”  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Secretary  and  General  Thomas 
had  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  incompetency  of  Fremont 
before  they  reached  St.  Louis.  Their  official  jaunt,  however,  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  sufficient  evidence  of  inefficiency  to  justify  their 
concern.  Blair  was  sustained. 

Few  men  have  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  win  a  victory  than 
did  General  Fremont  in  his  last  days  in  Missouri.  One  heart¬ 
breaking  incident  after  another  befell  him  in  his  plans.  At  last 
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the  messenger  who  slipped  through  his  lines  to  hand  him  his 
notice  of  dismissal  found  him  preparing  for  battle  with  the  enemy 
which  he  supposed  to  be  near,  but  which  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
far  away.  General  Hunter  had  been  empowered  to  displace  Fre¬ 
mont  and  assume  command.  “The  Pathfinder”  delivered  his  fare¬ 
well  speech  to  his  beloved  army  on  Saturday,  November  2,  and, 
with  a  body-guard,  trudged  back  to  St.  Louis. 

Twenty  thousand  people  greeted  Fremont  when  he  reached 
St.  Louis.  Soldiers,  friends,  abolitionists,  radicals,  Germans,  old 
and  young,  went  either  through  sympathy  or  curiosity,  to  see  the 
much  talked-of  general.  They  participated  in  a  demonstration, 
said  the  Democrat ,  “the  most  imposing”  that  had  ever  taken  place 
in  St.  Louis.  Persons  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  administration 
had  led  to  the  downfall  of  Fremont  temporarily,  but  his  proclama¬ 
tion  had  gone  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  their  response  was 
instantaneous.  Resolutions  from  the  St.  Louisans  were  presented 
to  their  fallen  general,  the  first  of  which  being:  “We  recognize 
in  John  C.  Fremont  the  embodiment  of  our  patriotic  feeling  and 
political  faith.”  He  responded:  “Your  affectionate  reception  of 
me  has  moved  my  heart.  It  cheers  me  and  strengthens  my  con¬ 
fidence — my  confidence,  already  somewhat  wavering — in  our 
republican  institutions.”  64 

The  Democrat  called  for  an  investigation.  It  asked  for  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  attacks  and  proposed  to  support  General  Hunter.  A  Ger¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  J.  C.  Vogel  cried  excitedly  before  a  Fremont 
crowd:  “Fremont  goes  to  crush  his  accusers.”  And  that  was  what 
Blair  hoped  Fremont  would  attempt  to  do.  Blair  filed  his  charges 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  waited  impatiently  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  them.  While  the  officers  of  Fremont’s  staff, 
now  dismissed,  were  given  the  lie  to  this  or  that,  Blair  turned  his 
attention  to  his  lost  prestige  in  St.  Louis.  General  H.  W.  Halleck 
succeeded  to  the  command  and  proposed  to  restore  peace  and 
quiet  to  the  city  as  well  as  to  drive  every  hostile  flag  out  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  After  the  excitement  had  abated,  Blair  was  serenaded  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Farrar  on  Fourth  Street,  where  he  was  stay¬ 
ing.  Transparencies  and  music  were  in  evidence.  More  so,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  interference  of  a  few  Germans,  who  sympathized 
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with  Fremont,  and  who  were  clubbed  by  the  police.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  not  to  make  a  great  demonstration;  it  was 
to  express  the  loyalty  of  friends  and  associates.  Blair  presumed 
the  gathering  of  his  friends  had  some  reference  to  his  late  alter¬ 
cation  with  Fremont.  “I  have  never — allowed  my  self,”  he  said, 
“to  despair  of  the  safety  of  the  Republic  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Union —  The  safety  of  the  country  does  not  depend  upon  any  one 
man —  It  rests  upon  the  people,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
they  can,  and  will  uphold  it —  I  have  no  regrets  to  express  and  no 
apologies  to  make,”  no  “concessions”  to  grant.  “What  I  did,  I  did 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  God  and  my  country.”  *6 

This  unfortunate  quarrel  between  erstwhile  friends  led  to  the 
undoing  of  both  of  them.  The  radicals  saw  in  Fremont  a  leader 
in  their  rise  to  power.  The  state  was  made  secure  to  the  Union  in 
1861,  when  the  convention  met  in  Jefferson  City  and  St.  Louis  to 
determine  upon  what  action  the  state  should  take.  The  conserva¬ 
tive  elements  soon  found  leadership  in  Governor  H.  R.  Gamble, 
Frank  Blair,  James  O.  Broadhead,  T.  T.  Gantt,  and  Samuel  T. 
Glover.  The  spirit  of  Fremont,  warped  and  expanded,  found  em¬ 
bodiment  in  men  like  Charles  D.  Drake.  Blair  succeeded  in  ridding 
his  state  of  Fremont  only  to  lose  completely  his  grasp  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  while  he  was  away  at  war  and  in  Congress.  Fremont 
tried  his  hand,  after  a  second  appointment,  at  generalship  in  the 
East  and  failed  again.  Used  as  a  tool  by  smoother  politicians,  he 
stirred  himself  enough  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1864  to 
help  force  the  resignation  of  Montgomery  Blair  as  Postmaster- 
General. 

Meantime  the  radicals  in  Congress  transformed  a  committee 
in  that  body  for  investigations  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  into 
a  tribunal  to  try  the  administration.  Senator  Lane  of  Kansas  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  demands  to  have  Fremont’s  regime  in  Missouri  in¬ 
vestigated.  Blair  had  hoped  for  a  military  trial  of  Fremont.  The 
Committee,  composed  very  largely  of  energetic  partisans,  rash  and 
headstrong,  called  whomever  it  pleased,  shaped  its  questions,  and 
reported  that  it  was  unable  to  express  its  opinion  on  this  or  that 
issue  in  the  Fremont-Blair  case.  Blair  had  no  other  recourse  than 
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to  speak  on  the  subject  whenever  possible  or  to  keep  silent/* 
Fremont  refused  to  demand  a  military  trial.  Montgomery  Blair 
had  Samuel  T.  Glover,  an  honest,  able,  and  prominent  lawyer 
of  St.  Louis,  to  work  with  the  committeemen  when  they  were  in 
St.  Louis  investigating  Fremont.  Glover  made  very  little  head¬ 
way  with  them,  for  they  refused  to  allow  him  to  secure  some 
information  which  he  considered  necessary  to  prove  his  case/7 
Much  information  was  either  suppressed  or  ignored  by  the 
Committee.  Finally,  on  March  7,  1862,  Frank  Blair  rose  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  defend  himself  and  to  make  his  attack  on  Fremont.  The 
pressure  of  the  press  to  force  the  administration  to  reinstate  Fre¬ 
mont  in  command  and  the  charges  that  Fremont  could  not  get  a 
trial  were  too  much  for  the  blood  of  a  Blair,  especially,  when  he 
knew  that  Fremont  had  not  moved  for  a  hearing.  What  kind  of 
a  trial  did  Fremont  want?  “One  in  which  his  own  loose  and 
unsupported  statements,  and  those  of  his  friends,  shall  go  to  the 
public,  rather  than  a  lawful  trial  in  which  evidence  can  be  sifted 
and  a  judgment  pronounced  by  his  peers.”  Warming  under  the 
influence  of  debate  and  resenting  the  undercurrent  of  enmity  in 
men  like  Schuyler  Colfax,  Blair  denounced  Fremont’s  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  as  an  “apology 
for  disaster  and  defeat;  ingenious  upon  its  face  by  the  omission  of 
important  facts,  and  by  the  suggestion  of  others  which  never 
existed.”  The  idea  of  a  popular  magazine  comparing  Fremont 
with  Bonaparte  by  calling  the  Missouri  campaign  “Fremont’s 
Hundred  Days  in  Missouri”  was  ludicrous/8  He  reviewed  the 
friendly  relations  which  had  existed  between  the  Blairs  and  the 
Fremonts;  he  reiterated  his  personal  regard  for  Fremont,  con¬ 
fessed  his  sorrow  at  finding  him  incapable  of  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  West,  and,  one  by  one,  introduced  telegrams  and 
letters  which  he  considered  necessary  to  substantiate  his  condem¬ 
nation  of  Fremont.  He  bitterly  resented  Horace  Greeley’s  jibes  at 

88  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War,  Parts  II  and  III;  William  Whadey 
Pierson,  Jr.,  “The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Civil  War,”  in  American  Histori¬ 
cal  Review,  XXIII,  550-76. 

07  Blair  MSS.  S.  T.  Glover  to  M.  Blair,  Jan.  8,  1862. 

08  A  reference  to  a  journal  entided  “Fremont’s  Hundred  Days  in  Missouri,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  purpose  of  the  author,  an  officer  under  Fremont, 
was  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  Pathfinder. 
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Lincoln.  He  was  unrelenting,  terribly  angry.  He  assured  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  the  crowded  galleries  that  the  President  had  removed 
Fremont  on  his  “own  judgment  upon  events  which  transpired  in 
Missouri.  Before  General  Fremont  took  command  in  that  de¬ 
partment,  uninterrupted  success  attended  the  standard  of  the 
Union.  The  first  blow  which  was  struck  for  the  Government  was 
given  in  Missouri;  the  first  successes  of  the  cause  were  won  upon 
the  soil  of  that  State.  Camp  Jackson,  Boonville,  and  Carthage 
made  the  names  of  Lyon  and  Sigel  historic,  and  gilded  the  cloud 
of  disaster  which  had  settled  upon  our  arms  elsewhere.  The  wel¬ 
come  which  greeted  the  advent  of  Fremont  had  hardly  ceased  to 
sound  before  the  cry  of  disasters  broke  upon  our  ears.  Humilia¬ 
tion,  disaster,  defeat,  and  disgrace  came  with  him,  remained  with 
him,  and  went  away  with  him  and  his  army  of  contractors —  As 
little  as  there  is  to  exalt  in  his  enforced  obedience  [to  resign]  to 
what  he  dared  not  resist,  yet  it  was  the  most  commendable  act, 
after  all,  of  his  administration.”** 

Frank  Blair,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  De¬ 
fense,  had  thus  spoken  with  few  interruptions  for  two  hours.  He 
had  delivered  his  tirade  or  philippic,  whichever  the  hearers  or 
readers  preferred  to  call  it.  As  he  sat  down,  Schuyler  Colfax  rose 
to  answer  in  behalf  of  Fremont.  Colfax  had  long  professed  fam¬ 
ily  friendship  for  the  Blairs.  He  contended  that  he  was  still  their 
friend,  but  he  ill  concealed  his  treacherous  nature  in  a  masterly 
political  speech  which  was  blended  with  an  appeal  to  patriotism. 
He  was  superior  to  Blair  in  debate,  and  although  squinting  at  the 
truth  when  he  declared  himself  unprepared  to  answer  Blair’s 
“unexpected”  speech,  he  won  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the 
gallery  and  his  colleagues.  Only  the  staunch  administration  men 
and  Blair’s  friends  kept  cool.  Colfax  agreed  that  Fremont  was 
“sometimes  an  impulsive  man,”  but  he  was  not  timid;  he  bore  the 
single  record  of  a  Civil  War  major-general  who  had  gone  into  the 
field  to  face  the  enemy.  Colfax  was  sorry  that  the  President  had 
not  supported  Fremont’s  move  for  emancipation  in  its  entirety. 
He  did  not  hold  Fremont  responsible  for  the  defeats  at  Wilson’s 
Creek  and  Lexington.  Those  catastrophes  were  the  results  of  poor 
equipment,  lack  of  men,  and  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
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cooperate  with  Fremont.  The  “saddest  day  that  loyal  men  of 
Missouri  saw  was  the  day  Fremont  was  deposed.”  This  speech 
must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  sour-faced  Thaddeus 
Stevens. 

The  Colfax  speech  struck  a  popular  chord.  The  radicals  heart¬ 
ily  responded.  The  New  York  Tribune  exultantly  pronounced  it 
impregnable.  Colfax  was  elected  speaker  of  the  next  House  of 
Representatives.70  The  Democrat  had  already  announced  that 
Colonel  Blair’s  quarrel  with  Fremont  had  “killed  him  as  a  na¬ 
tional  man,  and  completely  squelched  his  political  prospects” 
in  St.  Louis — he  could  not  be  elected  even  for  constable. 

The  Democrats  and  Conservative  Republicans  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  accepted  Blair’s  speech  as  the  final 
blow  to  Fremont’s  military  career.  Cox  of  Ohio  provoked  the 
House  to  uproarious  laughter  when  he  remarked  that,  “Fremont 
lost  his  magic  lamp.  He  waned  under  the  consuming  lens  of 
Blair’s  rhetoric.” 

Colonel  Leonidas  Haskell  informed  Montgomery  Blair  during 
the  winter  of  1862-63  that  Fremont  thought  he  would  be  able  to 
pay  the  fee  which  had  not  yet  been  paid  for  years  of  legal  service. 
Blair  wrote  71  to  Fremont  that  he  hoped  a  settlement  might  be 
made.  “If  it  is  still  inconvenient  to  pay,  I  would  be  content  with 
your  note  for  the  amount  giving  yourself  in  making  it  whatever 
time  you  deemed  necessary  to  enable  you  to  pay  it  without  incon¬ 
venience.”  Blair  had  been  in  urgent  need  of  money  when  Haskell 
talked  with  him.  He  offered  to  settle  for  three  thousand  dollars 
at  that  time,  although  the  full  amount  was  five  thousand  dollars, 
which  amount  Blair  considered  to  be  extremely  small.  Fremont 
was  still  hard  pressed  for  money  in  1863  and  asked  Blair  to  settle 
for  three  thousand  dollars.  Blair  accepted,  thereby  closing  their 
relationship. 

70  E.  W.  Martin,  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Schuyler  Colfax  (San  Francisco, 
1868),  153-54. 
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Postal-Service  Reform  and  Civil  War 

I  will  pay  a  high  reward  to  any  one  who  will  furnish  me  with 
information  which  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  any  person 
engaged  in  opening  letters.  ...  7  want  co-operation  to  prevent  any 
abuses  whatever  of  the  mail  system. — M.  Blair,  Aug.  12,  1864. 

Montgomery  Blair  faced  the  most  stupendous  task  that  ever 
confronted  any  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  when  he 
took  his  oath  of  office  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1861.  His  problems 
were  not  only  many  in  number,  but  they  were  next  to  impossible 
of  solution  to  the  satisfaction  of  even  a  majority  of  the  people 
who  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  after  April  19.  In  the  first  place 
the  Department  of  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  had  failed  to  pay 
its  way  for  years.  It  had  a  38  per  cent  deficit  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Pierce.  Postmaster-General  Joseph  Holt  had  seen  the 
deficit  grow  in  the  Buchanan  administration  until  it  reached 
$10,652,543  more  than  receipts  in  the  year  of  i860.1  Blair  reversed 
the  normal  tendency  toward  a  deficit  by  introducing  expert  man¬ 
agement  and  efficient  methods.  He  showed  here  a  breadth  of 
mind,  a  lofty  purpose,  an  unfaltering  will,  and  untiring  industry 
that  were  rarely  found  in  a  public  official  of  his  day. 

Though  post  routes  were  reduced  in  number  from  240,594  in 
i860  to  140,139  in  1861,  largely  because  of  secession,  new  expenses 
of  large  proportions  were  brought  on  elsewhere.  The  number  of 
post-offices  was  increased  by  92  in  the  same  period.8  He  inspired 
his  subordinates  with  a  spirit  to  work;  he  discontinued  unneces¬ 
sary  post-offices,  carefully  and  honestly  let  contracts  to  the  ablest 
of  the  lowest  bidders,  and  cut  down  the  extortionate  contracts 

1  Annual  Report  of  Don.  M.  Dickinson,  Postmaster-General,  in  Annual  Report  of 
the  Postmaster-General  (1888),  ill,  754. 

2  “Report  of  Postmaster-General”  (1888),  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  50th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  754. 
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with  railroads.  By  1863  he  had  reduced  the  heavy  deficit  to 
$150,000,  and  in  1865  there  was  a  surplus  of  $861,000. 

There  was  little  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  postal  service 
from  Benjamin  Franklin’s  administration  to  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  nation  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  but 
its  means  of  postal  communication  remained  undeveloped.  Post¬ 
age  stamps  were  not  adopted  until  1847;  books  were  excluded 
from  the  mails  until  1851  when  parcels  weighing  not  over  thirty 
ounces  were  admitted  as  mail;  seeds  and  plants  were  denied  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  mails;  and  high  rates  of  postage  kept  volume  and 
receipts  to  a  minimum.  Letter  boxes  on  streets  were  unknown. 
There  was  not  a  mail  car,  no  free  delivery,  no  money  order  sys¬ 
tem,  no  international  postal  system.  The  registration  of  valuable 
letters  was  so  poorly  managed  that  Holt  pronounced  the  system 
a  failure.  The  postal  department  failed  to  be  aroused  by  the  valu¬ 
able  innovation  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  in  1844.  Samuel  Morse, 
patriotic  inventor  that  he  was,  tendered  it  to  the  government,  but 
after  a  little  while  the  responsible  officials  allowed  it  to  become  a 
failure  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  and  to  drift  into  private 
hands.  Blair  favored  government  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
telegraph  and  wanted  to  risk  the  purchase  of  it  during  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Congress  was  unresponsive  to  his 
recommendation.  Still  he  believed  and  predicted  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  eventually  own  the  telegraph  systems.  Telegrams, 
he  said,  should  be  delivered  at  a  cost  to  the  sender  of  five  cents 
for  each  ten  words.  In  time  he  expected  the  telegraph  to  be  in 
greater  use  than  letters  in  all  cases  in  which  distance  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  immediate  information  were  involved.8  Lack  of 
attention  from  the  government,  corruption  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  increasing  deficits  caused  Postmaster-General  Holt  to 
warn  the  people  that  the  Department  which  pervaded  “every 
channel  of  commerce  and  every  theatre  of  human  enterprise,”  that 
visited  every  fireside  and  mingled  with  “the  throbbing  of  almost 
every  heart  in  the  land”  could  not  “much  longer  occupy  its  pres¬ 
ent  equivocal  position.”  If  it  were  not  allowed  to  introduce  new 
methods  in  management  and  freed  from  its  corruption  and  op¬ 
pressive  legislation,  it  must  ultimately  become  an  established  bur- 

8  Cong.  Globe,  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Part  I,  424. 
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den  on  the  national  revenue  and  a  humiliating  spectacle  in 
American  history/ 

Postmaster-General  Blair  entered  his  office  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  considered  more  as  an  efficiency  expert  than  as  the  head 
of  a  political  system.  The  cause  of  the  Union  was  to  be  fought  by 
Union  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  other  political  parties.  He 
realized  that  he  represented  all  political  faiths  of  unquestionable 
loyalty,  and  he  thought  that  his  position  should  be  taken  entirely 
out  of  politics.  In  that  respect  he  was  very  soon  disillusioned,  for 
he  had  approximately  27,000  postmasters  who  were  responsible 
to  him  for  their  appointments  and  tenure  of  office.  Another  5,000 
looked  to  the  President  for  their  positions.  Blair  permitted  the 
members  of  the  Senate  to  make  recommendations  for  appoint¬ 
ments  in  their  respective  districts,  but  he  relied  on  the  “papers” 
of  each  individual  as  much  as  possible/  He  wanted  the  collective 
advice  of  the  Cabinet  on  many  of  his  problems,  but  that  body  met 
infrequently  when  the  administration  began  its  work.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  finally  forced  to  set  aside  regular  hours  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet,  possibly  partly  because  of  the  persistent  demands 
of  the  Postmaster-General. 

He  was  as  “potent  with  the  President”  as  either  Chase  or 
Seward,  or  possibly  both  of  them  during  the  early  months  of  the 
administration/  He  was  so  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country  that  he  often  appeared  to  be  morose.  Welles  records 
more  than  once  that  Blair  became  dispirited  and  dejected,  and  in 
the  forepart  of  Lincoln’s  first  term,  he  worried  because  of  the  slip¬ 
shod  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  government  was  con¬ 
ducted.  Chase  and  Bates  expressed  similar  views  to  Welles.  As 
the  administration  grew  older,  daily  routine  took  care  of  itself 
and  organization  was  developed.  Political  wrangling  and  personal 
differences,  however,  marred  the  picture  of  one  of  America’s 
strongest  Cabinets  in  her  great  crises. 

Blair  was  recognized  by  his  friends  and  many  of  his  foes  as  a 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  1859,  43-44;  Madison  Davis,  “The 
Public  Career  of  Montgomery  Blair,  Particularly  With  Reference  To  His  Services  As 
Postmaster  General  of  The  United  States,”  in  the  Records  of  the  Columbia  Historical 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1910),  XIII,  126-35. 

‘  Letter  Boo\,  XC,  22;  E.  L.  Pierce,  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner  (4 
vols.,  Boston,  1894),  IV,  32. 

a  Welles,  Diary,  I,  205,  320. 
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very  capable  man,  a  man  well  fitted  for  his  position.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  junior,  thought  that  Chase  would  do,  that  Cameron 
was  corrupt,  that  Welles  was  incompetent,  but  he  had  no  objection 
to  Blair,  and  was  satisfied  with  Seward.7  The  distinguished  Spe¬ 
cial  Correspondent  to  the  London  Times ,  William  Howard  Rus¬ 
sell,  wrote  in  his  diary  a  record  of  his  observations  while  he  was 
in  Washington.  He  claimed  that,  “Mr.  Blair  ...  is  a  person  of 
much  greater  influence  than  his  position  would  indicate.  He  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  determined  republicans 
in  the  ministry.”  8  His  enemies  feared  the  “Blair  influence”  and 
the  sting  of  his  positive,  frank  speeches  in  which  he  logically 
scathed  them.  Lord  Charnwood  concluded  that  he  “might  be 
regarded  as  a  delightful,  or  equally  as  an  intolerable  man,”  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  judgment  of  friend  or  foe.  The  Boston  Courier 
speaks  for  his  friends  in  an  editorial  published  soon  after  he  took 
his  oath  of  office  when  it  says  (March  8,  1861) : 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  his  party,  as  to  his 
political  tendencies  or  affinities,  all  who  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Judge  Blair  will  accord  to  him  talents  of  the  first  order,  profound 
learning  as  a  jurist,  the  most  energetic  industry  and  perseverance  in 
whatever  he  undertakes,  and  a  moral  character  entirely  without 
reproach. 

He  had  hardly  taken  his  oath  of  office  before  he  asked  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  pay  off  some 
of  the  overdue  accounts  included  in  the  deficit  of  $10,000,000.  He 
explained  that  the  carriers  and  postmasters  wanted  and  were  en¬ 
titled  to  their  salaries.8  He  sent  repeated  requests  to  Chase  beg¬ 
ging  for  early  payment  of  old  debts.  He  made  estimates  ahead  of 
time  to  better  facilitate  matters  for  the  Treasurer.  Too  large  a 
portion  of  the  deficit  was  the  result  of  over-expansion  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  post-roads  during  the  past  two  decades.  The  extensive 
franking  privilege  was  another  heavy  drain  upon  the  funds  of  the 
Department.10  Furthermore,  corruption  among  contractors  was 
not  infrequent.  Extravagant  contracts  with  the  railroads  were 

7  W.  C.  Ford,  A  Cycle  of  Adams  Letters  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1920),  I,  63-64. 

8  William  H.  Russell,  My  Diary  North  and  South  (London,  1863),  (4  vols.,  New 
York,  1912),  IV,  291-92. 

9  Letter  Boo\  of  Postmaster-General,  XC,  25. 

10  Alvin  V.  Harlow,  Old  Post  Bags  (New  York,  1928),  459. 
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very  heavy  drains  on  the  Treasury.  And  the  worst  part  of  it  was 
that  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  was  empty. 

Among  his  manifold  problems  was  the  extremely  serious  one 
of  postal  matters  in  the  insurrectionary  states.  The  postal  service 
there  was  disrupted  three  months  before  shots  were  fired  at  Fort 
Sumter.  The  seceding  states  used  the  postal  system  of  the  Union 
at  its  expense  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  drew  from  it  some  of 
the  most  efficient  men  in  the  Department.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Judge  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Tennessee,  the  Confederate  Post  Office 
Department  obtained  men,  supplies,  postal  maps  of  the  South, 
and  annual  reports  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  waited  until  late  in  May,  1861,  to  issue 
his  proclamation  stating  that  his  Department  would  on  June  i 
take  over  the  postal  system  in  the  seceded  states.  With  it  went 
moneys,  stamps,  and  equipment  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
Union.11  As  if  in  response  to  Reagan’s  order,  Blair  formally 
ordered  the  cessation  of  the  Union  postal  service  throughout  the 
South.  Many  of  the  Southern  postmasters  had  long  ceased  to 
make  returns  or  to  regard  themselves  as  a  part  of  the  postal  system 
of  the  United  States.  By  cutting  the  insurrectionary  postmasters 
off  from  the  Departments  he  left  them  in  the  position  of  embez¬ 
zlers.  The  chief  reason  for  this  delay,  he  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was,  “that  the  mails  alone  afforded 
the  means  of  diffusing  any  correct  information  among  the  people 
of  the  South,  and  disabusing  their  minds  of  the  prevalent  errors 
which  the  conspirators  had  availed  themselves  of  [;]  public  senti¬ 
ment  which  would  be  evoked  on  the  first  act  of  war,  if  allowed  to 
reach  the  people  of  the  South,  would  go  far  to  break  down  the  con¬ 
spiracy.”  12  In  order  to  disseminate  governmental  mails  through¬ 
out  the  disaffected  areas,  he  had  set  up  post-offices  under  the  care 
of  loyal  masters  in  the  South.  But  the  Confederates  very  soon  put 
a  stop  to  that.18  He  abrogated  all  mail  contracts  within  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  declared  all  outstanding  postage  stamps  in  the  hands 
of  disloyal  postmasters  to  be  unacceptable  at  loyal  post-offices.  He 
then  issued  a  new  series  of  postage  stamps  to  make  his  orders 

11  Harlow,  Old  Post  Bags,  370-72. 

12  Letter  Boo\,  XC,  132,  July  12,  1861. 

13  Cong.  Globe,  37th  Cong.,  1st  Scss.,  115. 
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effective.  Old  designs  were  called  in  and  replaced  by  the  new  ones 
in  the  post-offices  in  good  standing. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  cut  off  disloyal  postmasters  from 
the  postal  system.  Many  of  them  were  within  the  boundaries  of 
loyal  states.  There  were  also  loyal  postmasters  in  the  seceded  states. 
Counties  in  Western  Virginia,  for  example,  were  excepted  from 
the  general  order  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  John  S. 
Carlisle  who  saw  that  they  were  continued  in  the  postal  service. 
The  decision  of  the  military  authorities  on  August  io  to  sever  all 
communication  between  the  two  sections  entailed  upon  the  Post¬ 
master-General  the  impossible  task  of  attempting  to  prevent  any 
letters  from  passing  between  the  rebellious  and  the  loyal  states. 
The  critics  of  the  administration  and  especially  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  unreasonably  held  him  responsible  for  failures  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  that  sweeping  decision.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  no 
power  to  prevent  correspondence  between  the  North  and  South, 
but  he  did  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  Post  Office 
inspectors  were  appointed  for  the  disaffected  regions  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  was  to  detect  the  disloyal  postmasters.14  If  caught,  they 
were  dismissed  from  the  service.  For  instance,  William  A.  Rich¬ 
ardson  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  found  himself  cut  off  from  the 
service  because  of  illegal  transmission  of  letters  to  rebels.  Loyal 
postmasters  were  notified  when  it  was  necessary  to  intercept  let¬ 
ters  which  were  addressed  to  rebels,  or  to  disloyal  postmasters  who 
would  forward  them  to  rebels. 

Means  were  soon  found  to  evade  the  arms  of  the  postal  and 
military  services.  The  Adams  Express  Company  first  carried  let¬ 
ters  by  the  thousands  into  the  South.  Orders  of  the  government 
were  sent  out  to  arrest  its  agents  when  they  were  caught  violating 
the  President’s  proclamation.  The  American  Letter  Express  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  engage  in  the 
transmission  of  mails.  United  States  postage  was  not  used  by  the 
company  because  they  used  messengers  to  evade  the  law.  Letters 
were  trusted  to  friends  or  adherents  of  their  cause  to  be  carried 
into  the  South.  The  military  commanders  often  threatened  death 
to  such  carriers,  but  the  hazardous  risk  was  run  by  dare-devils, 

14  Letter  Boo\,  XC,  36,  62,  63.,  passim. 
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Confederates,  and  profiteers.  The  “mail  runner”  became  a  pro¬ 
fessional  person  during  the  Civil  War.  One  of  the  most  notorious 
of  these  letter  carriers  was  Captain  Absalom  Grimes  of  Missouri, 
the  recent  author  of  Confederate  Mail  Runner .  He  asked  women 
in  their  home  towns  to  gather  secretly  letters  from  the  homes  from 
which  rebel  soldiers  had  come  and  give  them  to  him  to  carry 
southward.  He  would  hide  a  batch  of  them  in  his  carpetbag,  and, 
posing  as  a  business  man,  board  one  of  the  many  trains  or  boats 
which  passed  over  the  dividing  line.  He  waited  two  or  three  days 
after  he  distributed  his  mail  to  the  eager  soldiers  to  give  them 
time  to  write  before  he  returned  with  his  load  of  information  for 
their  kinsmen.  Thousands  of  letters  were  thus  sent  in  spite  of  the 
law.  “Eight  or  ten  women,  working  out  of  St.  Louis,  collected 
and  delivered  letters  all  over  the  state,  posing  meanwhile  as  corset 
and  hosiery  saleswomen,  by  arrangement  with  certain  St.  Louis 
firms  of  southern  sympathies  who  always  backed  them  up  when 
inquiries  were  made.”  Federal  authorities  offered  two  thousand 
dollars  for  Grimes,  dead  or  alive,  but  he  managed  to  slip  out  of 
every  snare,  and  to  venture  again.  Twice  he  lay  in  federal  prisons 
under  sentence  of  death  and  escaped,  once  by  tunneling  under  a 
prison  wall  in  St.  Louis,  and  at  another  time  through  the  pardon¬ 
ing  power  of  President  Lincoln.15 

Another  most  difficult  task  which  required  the  early  attention 
of  the  Postmaster-General  was  the  transportation  of  the  mails  to 
and  from  the  armies  of  the  Union.  He  was  forced  to  provide  for 
army  post-offices,  to  supply  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes, 
to  render  periodical  reports  and  accounts  by  military  officers,  who 
were  often  inefficient  or  corrupt,  and  to  collect  and  deliver  their 
mails.  The  efficient  transmission  of  mails  to  and  from  an  army 
is  transcendently  important  to  the  maintenance  of  its  morale. 
Raw,  undisciplined  soldiers  of  the  kind  which  first  saw  duty  in 
the  Civil  War  were  usually  homesick  and  subject  to  despondency 
and  desertion.  Try  as  he  would,  the  Postmaster-General  could 
not  prevent,  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  the  swamping  of  local 
post-offices  with  mail  of  all  descriptions.  Postmasters  in  small, 
easy-going  towns  of  a  few  thousand  people  often  found  themselves 

16  Harlow,  Old  Post  Bags,  376-78;  Absalom  Grimes,  Confederate  Mail  Runner 
(New  Haven,  1926). 
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suddenly  called  upon  to  serve  100,000  soldiers.  Long  hours  of 
hard  work  did  not  relieve  them  of  piles  of  letters  and  packages. 
Employees  from  the  cities  were  at  times  sent  to  help  distribute  the 
floods  of  mail  in  the  worst  congested  centers.  A  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  was  not  found  until  military  post-offices  were 
set  up  in  the  main  armies. 

Mails  passed  to  and  from  the  main  armies  with  surprising 
regularity  very  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  army  post-offices. 
Every  regiment  at  the  front  had  its  postmaster  who  saw  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  postage-stamps,  letters,  and  money-orders.  A  postboy 
carried  the  mail  to  his  brigade  headquarters  where  it  was  bunched 
and  sent  to  the  divisional  headquarters,  “whence  it  went  to  corps 
headquarters  and  then  to  the  agent  of  general  headquarters,  who 
forwarded  it  by  railroad  or  by  wagon  to  the  nearest  rail  shipping 
point.  The  mails  coming  back  to  camp  were  no  small  matter,  for 
the  folks  at  home  sent  newspapers,  magazines,  books  and  other 
things  beyond  enumeration.  At  times  when  the  roads  were  bad, 
the  handling  of  the  mail  was  a  terrific  job,  and  many  trips  might 
have  to  be  made  to  move  all  that  was  lying  at  some  concentration 
point;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  men’s  morale,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  deliver  it.”  1# 

The  distribution  of  stamps  was  not  satisfactorily  worked  out 
until  special  stamp  agents  were  appointed  for  the  armies.  As  the 
war  progressed,  corrections  here  and  there  and  many  innovations 
finally  perfected  an  effective  postal  system.  Soldiers  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  send  letters  home  without  the  prepayment  of  postage, 
if  the  colonel’s  name  and  title  were  signed  on  the  envelope,  and 
the  home-folk  paid  three  cents  for  each  letter  upon  receipt  of  it. 
The  blustering  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  demanded  that  his 
officers  be  supplied  with  free  postage-stamps  as  a  patriotic  measure. 
That  right  Blair  refused  to  grant.17  He  respected  the  com¬ 
mon  soldier  as  equal  to  his  officers  when  the  point  was  one  of 
principle. 

Peculiar  demands  were  made  upon  him.  For  instance,  some 
people  held  him  responsible  for  a  train  carrying  mail  into  terri¬ 
tory  suddenly  made  secessionist  by  the  invasion  of  a  Confederate 
army.  He  was  requested  to  help  Dr.  W.  Magruder  to  find  his 

10  Harlow,  Old  Post  Bags,  374-75.  17  Letter  Boo\,  XC,  24. 
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roan  mare.18  He  was  expected  to  prevent  surprise  invasions  into 
federal  territory  which  disorganized  the  postal  service  in  the  in¬ 
vaded  regions.  Railroad  trains  carrying  mail  were  often  either 
wrecked,  captured,  or  robbed.  If  the  mails  were  destroyed,  inter¬ 
ested  persons  wanted  explanations.  An  unusually  large  amount 
of  money  in  small  sums  was  sent  by  mail  during  the  war.  Much 
of  it  drifted  into  the  dead  letter  office.  Dead  letters  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  because  of  the  correspondence  of  the  soldiers  and  occa¬ 
sional  careless  carriers.  Of  the  268,398  dead  letters  which  reached 
the  Department  at  Washington  between  October,  1863  and  Octo¬ 
ber  1864,  there  were  18,527  containing  an  aggregate  sum  of 
$77,861.  Thousands  of  them  were  redirected  to  their  owners  by 
the  overworked  clerks.  The  official  capacity  of  the  Department 
was  stretched  to  the  limit  to  take  care  of  this  sudden  demand 
upon  it. 

Registered  dead  letters  were  especially  burdensome  to  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  soldiers,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  were  illiter¬ 
ate,  habitually  poorly  directed  or  misdirected  their  letters  and 
packages.  The  postmasters  were  distracted  beyond  measure  with 
such  mail.  Of  16,763  dead  letter  packages  received  in  the  year 
ending  in  October,  1864,  there  were  12,579  finally  sent  out  for 
delivery.  Among  the  12,579  delivered,  were  10,918  photographs 
or  daguerreotypes;  764  articles  of  jewelry,  and  897  miscellaneous 
articles.19  Congress  upon  request  appropriated  $20,000  in  the 
spring  of  1862  to  employ  twenty-five  extra  clerks  to  handle  the 
mail  in  the  dead  letter  office. 

The  people  at  large  persisted  in  the  practice  of  sending  their 
letters  postage  collect.  The  Postmaster-General  at  last  in  sheer 
desperation  asked  the  Cabinet  officials  to  circularize  their  agents 
with  a  notification  that  the  law  to  charge  double  the  postage  fee 
for  all  letters  not  prepaid  or  certified  would  be  enforced  to  the 
letter.20  Furthermore,  the  restricted  flow  of  small  coins  caused 
the  citizenry  to  buy  stamps  for  use  as  fractional  currency.  The 
Post  Office  in  New  York  sold  $425,000  worth  of  stamps  during  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1862.  A  large  percentage  of  them 
were  presumably  floating  as  currency.  Blair  estimated  the  value 

1 8  Letter  Boo\,  XC,  245. 

19  “Report  of  Postmaster-General,”  in  House  Ex.  Doc.,  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  17. 
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of  postage-stamps  in  circulation  as  currency  in  November,  1862, 
to  be  not  under  $800,000.  When  the  Treasury  Department  began 
to  supply  the  country  with  currency  in  small  denominations,  the 
owners  of  stamps  began  to  clamor  for  the  redemption  of  their 
stamps.  It  was  not  politic  to  repudiate  them,  consequently,  Blair 
recommended  that  the  government  perforce  redeem  those  which 
were  not  defaced.  For  weeks  Chase  stubbornly  refused  to  reply  to 
Blair’s  requests  to  consider  the  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
Chase  and  Stanton  were  very  trying.  They  allowed  Blair  to  wait 
impatiently  for  action  while  they  made  demands  upon  him  that 
were  next  to  impossible  to  fulfill.  Stanton  would  crowd  his  sol¬ 
diers  into  Blair’s  mail  trains.  Chase  repeated  his  ridiculous  request 
that  soldiers  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department  be  allowed 
to  ride  at  will  on  the  privately  owned  postal-service  wagons;  Blair 
courteously  refused  to  comply  with  the  request.  He  asked  Blair  to 
allow  him  to  send  coins,  bonds,  and  notes  in  boxes  by  mail  by  the 
Isthmus  route,  a  request  which  Blair  believed  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  grant.  He  delayed  action  unduly  in  the  eyes  of  post¬ 
masters  in  his  disposal  of  three  cent  postage-stamps.21  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Chase  faced  the  unbelievably  difficult  task  of 
supplying  all  the  departments  with  necessary  funds.  This  he 
had  to  do  when  the  government  was  impoverished  and  threat¬ 
ened  with  disruption.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  was  never  needed 
more  than  from  1861  to  1865.  Friction,  however,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  have  developed  between  angels.  It  was  in¬ 
creased  by  differences  in  political  opinions  on  important  measures. 
Each  departmental  head  knew  his  own  difficulties  best  and  natu¬ 
rally  believed  he  was  carrying  the  heaviest  load.  Unfortunately 
Chase,  Blair,  Stanton,  and  Seward  were  incompatible  characters. 
Consequential  problems  strained  their  nerves  to  the  breaking 
point. 

The  suppression  of  disloyal  newspapers,  although  a  military 
necessity,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  The  Postmaster-General  closed  the  mails  to  the  most  radical 
sheets  which  sympathized  with  the  rebellion,  but  the  impression 
one  gets  by  reading  the  Northern  newspapers  is  that  they  were 
substantially  unmolested.  The  government  was  conspicuously 
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lenient  with  the  recalcitrant  editors.  Mobs  helped  to  close  the 
offices  of  printers  of  the  “malignant  little  traitorous  sheets”  from 
Maine  to  California.  Blair  closed  the  mails  to  the  publishers  of 
the  worst  incendiary  articles  which  were  openly  treasonable. 
Newspapers  in  the  border  states  were  hardest  to  control.  Closing 
the  mails  to  them  did  not  prevent  the  editors  from  circulating 
them  privately.  The  marshals  destroyed  bundles  of  them  in  depots 
and  express  offices.  The  editors  whose  papers  were  denied  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  mails  were  made  furious  by  such  action.  Their 
imprecations  and  threats  influenced  the  Postmaster-General  only 
to  be  more  implacable  in  his  course.  A  friend  in  New  York  City 
informed  him  of  a  plot  to  arrest  him  at  the  instigation  of  the 
editors  of  the  suppressed  Caucasian,  a  local  paper,  when  he  passed 
through  on  his  way  south  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.22 
His  task  was  an  impossible  one.  Finally  the  military  was  forced 
to  act.  Blair  suffered  the  torments  of  his  conflicting  emotions 
which  were  stirred  by  the  tug  which  came  from  his  desire  to  sup¬ 
press  the  rebellion  and  yet  guarantee  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
free  men. 

The  building  in  which  his  Department  was  housed  was  in  a 
very  insecure  condition.  His  official  life  was  made  harder  for  him 
because  his  official  home  was  not  a  healthy  place  in  which  to 
work.  The  roof  was  unfinished  and  leaked.  Every  rain  filled  the 
drains  and  basement.  Records  were  injured  and  the  walls  were 
defaced.  He  told  Congress  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
some  one  injured  by  the  copper  sheets  which  were  being  blown 
from  the  roof,  nor  to  see  the  building  “disraftered”  by  hard  winds. 
The  whole  building  was  in  decay.  Poor  lighting  and  scanty  equip¬ 
ment  gave  to  it  an  unpleasant  appearance  inside.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  was  sorely  in  need  of  more  room  than  was  provided  in  the 
entire  building,  but  life  was  made  more  uncomfortable  for  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  forced  to  share  part  of  its  floor  space  with  the  Com¬ 
missary-General  who  had  goods  stored  there.  The  maintenance 
cost  of  the  building  was  the  small  sum  of  $33,000  when  the  war 
began.  That  sum  included  the  costs  of  blank  books,  binding  and 
stationery,  fuel,  oil,  gas,  candles,  printing,  general  repairs,  office 
furniture,  glazing,  painting,  whitewashing,  keeping  fireplaces  and 
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furnaces,  salary  for  an  engineer,  watchmen,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses.  It  also  included  the  salaries  of  the  Postmaster-General 
at  $8,000  a  year;  three  Assistant  Postmasters-General  at  $3,000 
each;  a  Chief  Clerk  at  $2,200;  and  four  messengers  at  about  $840 
each.  Night  watchmen  and  laborers  received  $50  a  month. 

Postmaster-General  Blair  had  a  vision  of  a  vast  postal  service 
working  as  smoothly  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  He  sent  trustworthy 
men  to  England  and  Europe  to  study  their  postal  systems.  Pliney 
Miles  went  to  London  and  John  A.  Kasson  to  Paris.  He  appointed 
special  agents  to  visit  and  inspect  post-offices  in  this  country  and 
to  inculcate  and  establish  economical  reforms  in  the  mode  of 
making  up  mails  into  packages,  to  ascertain  whether  unnecessary 
postboys  were  employed,  and  to  determine  whether  the  em¬ 
ployees  were  properly  cared  for.  He  approved  the  purchase  of  a 
sight  for  the  Post  Office  in  New  York  City  at  a  cost  of  $200,000/ 8 
and  helped  Philadelphia  to  rebuild  her  old  building.  He  directed 
his  postmasters  to  be  very  careful  to  collect  postage  due  on  unpaid 
letters  from  abroad  to  enable  the  United  States  to  collect  for  them 
and  thereby  avoid  losing  a  considerable  sum  of  gold  annually. 
Appletons,  the  publishers,  were  requested  to  publish  a  postal 
guide.24  Topographers  were  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  set  of  maps 
of  states  and  groups  of  states  for  the  use  of  postmasters.  Some  of 
them  were  completed  a  few  months  after  he  resigned  his  position 
as  Postmaster-General.  Permanent  routes,  distances  from  office  to 
office,  and  other  statistical  information  useful  to  the  employees 
were  shown  on  the  maps.  He  promoted  the  new  and  profitable 
custom  of  requiring  railway  carriers  to  carry  mails  at  night.  That 
innovation  alone  was  of  untold  value  to  the  people. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  service  was  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  indelible  ink  in  the  cancellation  of  postage-stamps. 
The  old  process  of  marking  stamps  was  a  laborious  one.  Blair 
encouraged  the  development  of  better  inks  through  the  purchase 
and  use  of  them.  It  was  customary  theretofore  for  postmasters 
to  make  their  inks,  or  in  large  offices  to  buy  commercial  inks. 
Ordinary  inks  faded  readily  and  could  be  washed  out  of  the 
stamps.  The  indelibles  prevented  that  practice.  A  favorite  formula 
to  make  ink  required  “1  part  of  green  vitriol,  1  of  powdered  log- 
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wood  and  3  of  powdered  oak  galls.”  “The  best  Aleppo  galls” 
were  usually  specified  in  most  formulas.  “The  best  menstruum” 
was  “vinegar  or  white  wine,  though  for  common  use  water”  was 
said  to  be  sufficient.  Inks  faded  if  water  was  used,  and  that 
explains  the  prevalence  of  old  faded  letters.36 

The  use  of  indelible  ink  was  a  step  toward  the  use  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  quick  cancellation.  A  number  of  instruments  designed 
for  that  purpose  were  used  in  experimentation  in  the  Department 
under  Blair’s  supervision.  These  instruments  were  of  wood  or 
steel.  They  at  first  had  to  be  discarded  because  they  either  cut  or 
marred  the  letters,  or  wore  out  too  fast.  For  some  time  not  a  can¬ 
cellation  stamp  appeared  to  be  successful.  The  officials  of  the 
Department  then  decided  that  only  a  stamp  which  when  once 
attached  to  a  letter  or  a  package  would  be  instantly  marred  or 
unremovable  could  be  successfully  used.  Three  types  of  postage- 
stamps  which  were  claimed  to  be  of  that  kind  were  submitted  to 
the  Department  for  the  inspection  of  Postmaster-General  Blair. 
None  of  them  proved  to  be  successful.88  The  inventors,  however, 
finally  succeeded  in  producing  an  instrument  by  which  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  postmarking  and  cancelling  was  performed  by  one  blow. 
The  unlawful  practice  of  erasing  postmarks  and  washing  postage- 
stamps  as  a  profitable  scheme  soon  fell  into  disuse.27  Postage- 
stamps  increased  in  sales  by  $4,000,000  from  i860  to  1863 
inclusive. 

Every  postmaster  whose  income  from  his  office  was  as  much 
as  $200  a  year,  or  more,  enjoyed  the  peculiar  privilege  of  franking 
letters.  It  was  an  old  custom  much  abused.  A  majority  of  the 
postmasters  were  storekeepers.  They  habitually  franked  packages 
of  goods  and  letters  for  themselves  and  their  friends.  How  much 
mail  was  franked  cannot  be  estimated.  There  were  theorists  in 
Washington  who  claimed  that  the  government  should  carry  all 
letters  free,  ignoring  the  fact  that  taxes  would  have  to  be  paid  in 
some  other  form.  Senators  and  Congressmen  were  the  worst  of¬ 
fenders,  as  they  still  are.  Some  of  them  franked  the  letters  of  their 
friends  and  constituents.  A  few  of  them  franked  their  laundry 
from  Washington  to  their  homes.  Others  were  scrupulous  in 
their  conduct,  Senator  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  instance,  but  the 

26  Harlow,  Old  Post  Bags,  433.  29  House  Ex.  Doc.,  2d  Scss.,  37th  Cong.,  15. 
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practice  was  a  serious  drain  upon  the  funds  of  the  Department. 
In  July  of  1841  there  were  201,500  packages  franked  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  in  1869  there  was  almost  a  ton  of  free  matter  leaving 
“the  post  office  daily,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  was  franked 
in  accordance  with  the  law.”  By  1869  Congressmen  had  their 
names  put  on  stamps  to  better  facilitate  the  signing  of  them.  Blair 
attacked  the  franking  privilege  of  postmasters  as  an  undemocratic 
practice,  wasteful  of  the  income  of  the  Department,  and  a  shame¬ 
ful  abuse  which  should  be  stopped.  He  believed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  franking  privilege  was  a  boon  to  Congressmen  in 
their  fight  with  newspapers  for  the  control  of  public  patronage. 
He  looked  upon  the  privilege  as  the  only  means  by  which  a  Con¬ 
gressman  could  reach  his  constituents  on  a  majority  of  important 
issues. 

A  bill  to  deny  the  franking  privilege  which  Colfax  supported 
was  passed  in  the  House  but  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Col- 
lamer,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 
in  the  Senate,  strongly  opposed  the  measure  and  agreed  with  the 
Postmaster-General.  Frank  Blair  assailed  the  measure  in  the 
House  and  taunted  the  Congressmen  for  voting  to  destroy  their 
dignity  and  privilege.  Colfax  was  as  ardent  an  advocate  of  postal 
reform  as  Montgomery  Blair,  but  more  impulsive  and  radical,  and 
probably  less  practical.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  Blair  secured  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  became  effective  July  1,  1863,  making  it  unlawful  for  post¬ 
masters  to  frank  letters  and  packages.  He  complained  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  his  report  for  1864.  He 
waited  two  months  after  the  law  became  operative  before  he  fully 
enforced  it  by  sending  the  franked  articles  to  the  dead  letter 
office/8 

He  discountenanced  espionage  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances.8*  He  also  stopped  civilians  from  using  army  post-offices. 
He  more  than  once  recommended  to  Congress  a  bill  to  require 
owners  of  private  vessels  regularly  scheduled  to  ports  to  carry 
mails  on  terms  annually  announced  by  the  government.  It  is 
hardly  imaginable  that  a  useful  custom  like  that  should  be  so 

38  House  Ex.  Doc.,  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  21;  Harlow,  Old  Post  Bags,  ch.  26; 
Report  of  Postmaster-General,  1861,  30. 
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lately  developed.80  Quarterly  returns  from  postmasters  were  rec¬ 
ommended  to  be  sent  direct  to  the  auditor  of  the  Treasury  after 
1864  in  order  to  avoid  duplicate  handling. 

More  important  still,  Blair  urgently  insisted  upon  the  passage 
of  a  law  to  fix  the  salaries  of  his  postmasters.  He  argued  that 
fixed  salaries  would  be  superior  to  commissions  for  two  reasons: 
they  would  save  money  for  the  government  and  improve  the 
service  generally.  His  wishes  were  fulfilled  in  a  law  approved 
on  July  1,  1864,  to  classify  postmasters  in  five  groups  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  salaries.  According  to  that  law  there  were  52  first-class 
post-offices  whose  masters  received  a  salary  of  $3,000  to  $4,000; 
210  second-class  offices  carrying  salaries  within  a  range  of  $2,000 
to  $3,000;  392  third-class  offices  with  salaries  of  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000;  and  67  others  with  salaries  from  $100  to  $i,ooo.sl  His 
plan  proved  to  be  so  successful  that  the  country  has  not  deviated 
from  that  principle  since  the  law  first  became  effective. 

The  annual  losses  of  money  by  patrons  of  the  postal  service 
were  too  large  in  total  amounts  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
postal-service  reformer.  A  number  of  men  were  interested  in  the 
development  of  a  safe  means  of  transportation  of  small  amounts 
of  money  through  the  mails.  Through  Congressman  Harrison  G. 
Blake,  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  House  in  January,  1862,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  “Postal  Money  Order  System.”  Blair  had  hesi¬ 
tated  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  1861  primarily 
because  the  finances  of  the  country  would  not  stand  the  strain, 
but  he  endorsed  it  after  a  brief  examination  because  he  believed  it 
would  exclude  money  from  the  mails  and  be  a  great  saving  to 
soldiers’  families.  He  advised  that  $30  be  the  limit  of  any  one 
order,  and  that  rates  of  commissions  be  set  at  five,  ten,  and  fifteen 
cents,  and  that  the  experiment  be  restricted  to  a  small  number  of 
offices  until  its  success  justified  its  extension.  He  confessed  his 
ignorance  on  the  subject  except  for  his  knowledge  of  the  British 
postal  money  order  system.32 

The  bill  was  enacted  into  law  and  approved  on  May  17,  1864. 
Blair  availed  himself  of  the  expert  advice  of  the  Canadian  Office 
whose  officials  were  familiar  with  the  details  of  their  successful 

30  House  Ex.  Doc.,  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  4,  6. 
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system.  The  friendly  British  postal  authorities  volunteered  to  send 
experts  to  America  to  help  install  and  organize  our  system  just  a 
little  too  late  for  our  Postmaster-General  to  accept  their  kindly 
offer.  By  November  1,  1864,  there  were  140  post-offices  empow¬ 
ered  to  write  orders.  The  average  amount  of  money  sent  through 
the  mails  in  1864  was  $5.18.  That  average  justified  the  limitation 
of  any  order  to  $30  or  less.  “The  object  of  the  system,”  said  Blair, 
was  “to  afford  a  cheap,  immediate,  and  safe  agency  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  through  the  mails  of  small  sums  of  money.”  33 

Blair  resigned  about  a  month  before  this  new  postal  service 
was  declared  open  to  the  public.  His  very  dear  friend  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Governor  William  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  who  continued  his 
policies,  was  privileged  to  announce  its  installation.  A  small  ap¬ 
propriation  from  Congress  was  necessary  to  pay  for  its  records, 
forms,  and  paraphernalia,  when  it  was  begun,  but  since  then  no 
further  aid  from  Congress  has  been  required.  The  original  pro¬ 
moter  of  it  would  be  astounded  could  he  see  today  the  handling 
of  over  one  billion  dollars  annually  without  a  cent  of  capital  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  received  from  the  payment  of  fees  and  from  tempo¬ 
rarily  unpaid  orders.  It  has  become  one  of  the  arteries  of  business 
which  is  as  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  any  secure 
method  of  transmission  of  money  could  be  to  this  nation.  Madi¬ 
son  Davis  declared  before  the  Columbia  Historical  Society  in  1910, 
that:  “If  Mr.  Blair  had  no  other  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  countrymen,  the  introduction  of  the  money-order 
system  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  give  him  a  niche  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Fame.” 

Three  other  important  developments  in  the  postal  service  took 
place  during  Blair’s  regime:  free  delivery  in  cities,  railway  or 
“travelling  post-offices,”  and  the  agreements  of  the  International 
Postal  Union.  The  Washington  Evening  Star  called  him  the 
“Father  of  the  free  delivery  system”  (May  17,  1877).  A  private 
system  of  transmission  of  letters  to  the  homes  of  citizens  in  some 
of  the  large  cities  was  in  use  before  1852.  Little  tin  boxes  were 
scattered  about  on  streets,  lanes,  and  avenues  into  which  private 
carriers  dropped  letters  for  a  stipulated  fee  agreed  upon  between 
carrier  and  patron.  No  locks  and  keys  were  used.  Robbery  and 

38  House  Ex.  Doc.,  38th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  197;  Letter  Book.,  XC,  123,  134,  310, 
318,  336. 
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spying  were  common.  In  i860  Postmaster-General  Holt  attempted 
to  stop  all  private  deliverers  of  letters  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  by  threatening  them  with 
prosecution  under  the  Act  of  1851.  Practically  all  the  local  express 
companies  thereupon  ceased  their  postal  business  in  those  cities. 
Mail  could  not  be  obtained  without  standing  in  a  long  queue  at 
the  delivery  window  unless  the  patron  paid  a  fee  for  a  box  into 
which  the  distributing  clerks  dropped  his  mail.  The  smaller  of¬ 
fices  had  improvised  pigeon-holes  into  which  they  placed  the 
customer’s  mail,  and  sometimes  the  mail  of  several  customers 
shared  the  same  pigeon-hole.  The  smallest  postal  stations  had  no 
semblance  of  individual  classification. 

The  object  of  the  delivery  of  letters  by  carriers,  according  to 
Blair,  was  to  relieve  the  labor  connected  with  the  delivery  of  mail 
at  the  offices,  to  eliminate  all  private  lines  which  were  a  constant 
source  of  trouble,  and  to  make  more  convenient  to  the  patrons  the 
distribution  of  their  mails.  He  intended  to  drive  out  the  penny- 
post  system  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  seventy-five  years,  and 
institute  the  letter-carrier  and  collection  system,  which  today  has 
been  expanded  into  the  city  and  rural  free-delivery  systems.  The 
two  systems  may  be  expanded  to  serve  almost  every  house  in  the 
land.34 

John  A.  Kasson,  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  gathered  infor¬ 
mation  on  letter  carriers  in  London  which  he  thought  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  Department  in  America.  He  was  especially  for¬ 
tunate  in  his  cultivation  of  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  ablest  of 
British  reformers  of  the  postal  service,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and  author  of  Post-Office 
Reform.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  an  egotistical  and  obstinate,  but 
very  kindly  gentleman  who  placed  what  information  and  theories 
he  possessed  at  the  disposal  of  Kasson  and  his  Chief.  Manuscripts 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  free-delivery  system,  and 
postal  service  in  general,  were  secured  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  American  Postal  Department.*6 

The  introduction  of  the  railway  mail  service  was  more  difficult 
than  that  of  free  city  delivery.  An  avaricious  third  person  was 

34  Report  of  Postmaster-General,  1862,  32;  Report,  1863,  81;  Letter  Boo\,  XC,  317. 
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necessarily  here  introduced  to  perform  a  part  of  the  service.  The 
time  for  the  introduction  was  both  inopportune  and  propitious. 
In  the  first  place,  Blair  unmercifully  attacked  railroad  graft  con¬ 
nected  with  the  postal  service.  Upon  entrance  to  office  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  railway  companies  were  receiving  enormous  prices 
for  their  services  in  the  carriage  of  the  mails;  that  their  gigantic 
and  monopolistic  power  was  too  great  for  his  predecessors  to  com¬ 
bat;  and  that  they  were  demanding  contracts  to  please  themselves. 
He  began  his  attack  in  1861,  and  repeatedly  recommended  to 
Congress  the  passage  of  an  act  to  scale  down  the  expenses  of  rail¬ 
way  mail  service.  Feeling  among  prominent  business  men  was 
stirred  against  him  by  his  agitation  of  the  subject,  but  through 
Congress  he  fought  them  during  the  war.  On  the  other  hand  the 
pressing  need  for  improved  mail  service  on  trains  was  intensified 
by  the  war  and  an  increasing  volume  of  mail. 

Some  railway  mail  sorting  was  done  in  England  and  America 
twenty-five  years  before  the  Civil  War.  Canada  had  railway  post- 
offices  in  1859.  The  man  who  experimented  most  successfully 
with  the  idea  in  America  was  George  B.  Armstrong  of  Chicago. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  breaking  of  the 
great  mail  jam  at  Cairo  when  the  Union  troops  gathered  at  that 
convergent  point  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  old  system  by  which  letters  were  wrapped  and 
labeled  with  waybills  at  distributing  centers  was  uneconomic. 
Blair  granted  him  permission  to  test  railway  mail  service  “by  actual 
experiment  upon  such  railroad  route  or  routes”  as  he  might  select 
at  Chicago.  He  made  arrangements  with  the  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western  railroad  to  run  the  first  mail  car  from  Chicago  to  Clinton, 
Iowa,  on  August  28,  1864.  The  test  was  so  successful  that  the 
Northwestern  soon  afterwards  ran  mail  cars  to  Council  Bluffs. 
The  service  was  rapidly  extended  to  the  Burlington  and  Rock 
Island,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie,  the  Reading,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio.86 

Everything  reasonable  was  done  to  make  the  system  a  success. 
The  British  system  was  carefully  studied.  The  employees  were 
carefully  selected.  Test  cars  were  run  on  roads  where  a  fair  chance 

88  House  Ex.  Doc.,  38th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  “Report  of  Postmaster-General”;  Harlow, 
Old  Post  Bags,  385;  Report  of  Postmaster-General,  Pamphlet,  1864. 
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of  success  was  obtainable.  Railway  officials  heartily  cooperated  in 
a  majority  of  cases.  Exclusive  mail  cars  were  finally  exempted 
from  service  as  carriers  of  soldiers.  New  train  schedules  were  with 
great  difficulty  worked  out  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  trans¬ 
portation.  By  1865  these  “travelling  post-offices,”  as  Blair  called 
them,  made  it  possible  for  the  postal  service  to  cut  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  required  for  a  letter  to  be  in  transit  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  New  York  City  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  depend¬ 
ing,  of  course,  on  the  exact  hour  in  which  the  letter  was  collected. 

An  international  postal  Congress  assembled  in  Paris  on  May 
11,  1863.  It  met  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Postmaster-General  of 
the  United  States.  He  appointed  John  A.  Kasson  to  represent  this 
country  at  the  Congress.  Representatives  were  present  from  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  England,  Prussia,  Italy,  Austria,  Denmark,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Switzerland,  Costa  Rica,  Hawaii,  and  the  Hansi  towns  of 
Germany.  No  wonder  that  it  was  referred  to  as  the  Universal- 
Postal-Union  convention.  Unhappy  friction  and  extremely  poor 
international  postal  service  had  brought  most  of  the  European 
nations  to  a  willingness  to  attempt  to  reach  an  understanding  by 
which  their  postal  service  might  be  improved.  The  conference 
held  sessions  until  June  9.  Certain  rules  and  regulations  relative 
to  registry,  unpaid  and  prepaid  letters,  were  agreed  upon,  al¬ 
though  they  were  not  binding.  Blair  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill  imme¬ 
diately  pursued  the  subjects  raised  in  the  conference  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  countries.87  Blair  then  asked  for  conventions 
•  with  different  countries  to  improve  the  service. 

Kasson  kept  a  journal  of  the  conference  and  sent  it  to  Blair, 
who  sent  a  synopsis  of  the  decisions  of  the  convention  to  Horace 
Greeley  for  publication  in  the  Tribune .  For  the  first  time  the 
American  public  was  caused  to  think  of  universal  postal  relations. 
Our  representative  discovered  that  America  was  “much  behind 
the  European  departments  in  sagacity,  and  foresight,  and  in  com¬ 
prehension.  They  generally  have  some  decided  ability  as  well  as 
experience,  at  the  head  of  their  foreign  [postal]  divisions.”  “I 
enter  not  only  facts,  but  comments  [in  my  journal]  with  the  hope 
that  I  may  infuse  a  more  active  and  vigilant  spirit  at  the  desk  of 

3  7  House  Ex.  Doc.,  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  27-29;  Harlow,  Old  Post  Bags,  223; 
M.  Davis,  op.  cit.,  148-50;  Blair  MSS.,  Kasson-M.  Blair  letters  of  1863. 
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your  foreign  relations.”  8  8  Although  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Stephan, 
noted  postal  reformer  and  Postmaster-General  of  Germany,  has 
been  known  as  the  father  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  original  idea  was  that  of  an  American 
Postmaster-General.  The  reports  of  the  Postmaster-General  in 
the  years  1894,  1896,  and  1897  frankly  give  Blair  recognition  for 
his  conception  of  the  movement  that  developed  into  the  Universal 
Postal  Union.  The  Conference  which  met  in  Berne,  Switzerland, 
in  1874,  formulated  a  treaty  which  brought  the  Union  into  actual 
being. 

The  spectacular  Pony  Express  died  at  the  hands  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  in  October,  1861.  The  financial  backers  of  the  Pony  Ex¬ 
press  lost  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  their  investment 
in  one  and  one-half  year  s  time,  which  was  about  the  length  of  life 
of  that  peculiarly  American  venture.  Buffalo  Bill,  Wild  Bill 
Hickok,  and  other  intrepid  Express  riders  suddenly  saw  their 
most  thrilling  occupation  vanish  from  the  prairies,  and  replaced 
by  a  wire.  But  it  served  a  valuable  purpose  in  the  doubtful  days 
of  i860  and  1861. 

Blair's  intimate  friend,  big  Ben  Holladay,  bought  out  the 
owners  of  the  Pony  Express  and  substituted  his  Overland  Mail 
route.  His  Overland  Mail  coaches  left  Atchison,  Kansas,  for  their 
destination  in  California,  loaded  with  mail  and  passengers.  It  was 
the  most  famous  stage  line  in  the  world,  and  it  reached  its  zenith 
between  i860  and  1866.  The  celebrities  of  the  East,  including 
Horace  Greeley  and  Samuel  Bowles,  took  the  wild  ride  to  “Cali- 
forny.”  They  rode  and  slept  as  well  as  they  could  on  top  of  steel- 
bound  leather  bags  filled  with  mail.  An  act  of  March  3,  1863, 
made  postage  rates  uniform  throughout  the  United  States  and 
thereby  reduced  Overland  Mail  rates  from  ten  cents  each  half¬ 
ounce  to  three  cents  each  half-ounce.39  Mail  bags  multiplied  as  a 
result  of  cheap  postage,  and  passengers  sat  on  them  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  spaces  in  or  on  top  of  the  coaches.  Holladay’s  new  Concord 
coaches  were  large  enough  to  carry  about  fourteen  passengers  and 
the  mail  bags. 

38  Blair  MSS.,  Kasson  to  M.  Blair,  Paris,  May  28,  1863;  Greeley  to  M.  Blair,  New 
York  City,  May  31,  1863. 

8#Le  Roy  R.  Hafen,  The  Overland  Mail  (Cleveland,  1926),  273. 
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The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  overland  mails  was  enormous. 
The  famous  Butterfield  mail  company  was  given  a  million-dollar 
contract  m  1861.  The  Overland  Mail  Company  signed  a  contract 
for  $40,000  in  1861  to  carry  the  mails  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Monterey,  California.  In  March,  1864,  contracts  were  drawn  with 
Holladay  to  run  his  coach  mail  lines  from  Atchison,  Kansas,  or 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Folsom  City,  California,  for  $750,000  annu¬ 
ally  until  1868.  The  trips  were  to  be  made  in  sixteen  days  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  in  twenty  days  in  the  remaining  four 
months.  The  Sacramento-Portland  Route  cost  $250,000;  the  Pem¬ 
bina  Route,  $17,167;  et  cetera .  The  total  cost  of  transportation  of 
overland  mails  in  the  states  and  territories  exclusive  of  railway 
transportation  in  the  fiscal  year  in  1864  was  approximately 
$2,998,100  or  about  one-half  the  total  cost  of  all  transportation 
($6,897, 053)-‘0 

Only  men  who  were  familiar  with  the  West  could  give  advice 
to  the  authorities  who  employed  mail  carriers  in  its  trackless 
wilds.  The  establishment  of  numerous  branch  lines  required  new 
contracts  about  which  little  could  be  ascertained  except  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  the  lowest  bidder.  Hardly  any  investigation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  bidders  could  be  made  except  by  letters  from  real  or  posing 
friends.  Under  these  conditions  the  duty  of  office  was  arduous 
indeed  to  the  subordinates  of  a  sensitive  and  over-conscientious 
Postmaster-General  like  Blair. 

Moreover,  the  emigration  westward  flowed  in  steady  streams 
along  the  blazed  trails  during  the  war  period.  Each  new  settle¬ 
ment  demanded  its  mail  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  week.  The 
sporadic  and  ephemeral  mining  towns  required  constant  extension 
of  mail  lines,  or  the  installation  of  new  ones,  or  many  times  the 
discontinuance  of  coach  lines  which  were  replaced  by  pony  riders. 
It  is  said  that  only  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Idaho  and  Montana 
saved  Holladay  from  financial  ruin.  The  Post  Office  Department 
had  hard  work  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  settlements,  and 
it  was  usually  behind.  The  pioneers  demanded  their  mail.  Some¬ 
times  they  employed  private  mail  carriers  to  serve  them  until  the 
government  would  extend  its  service.  Many  lines  were  established 
or  extended  through  the  “influence”  of  a  few  individuals  whose 
word  the  overworked  postal  authorities  were  forced  to  rely  upon. 

40  House  Ex.  Doc.,  38th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  “Report  of  Postmaster-General.” 
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A  certain  amount  of  graft  was  almost  unavoidable,  and  during  the 
reconstruction  period  it  ran  riot. 

The  western  mails  were,  therefore,  very  troublesome.  Dis¬ 
honest  postmasters  and  carriers,  robbers  and  highwaymen  of  all 
descriptions,  and  death-dealing  snow  storms  and  blizzards  were 
not  constant,  but  very  disturbing,  factors.  The  Indians  harassed 
the  different  coach  lines,  particularly  the  Overland  Mail.  In  the 
summer  of  1864  they  left  a  trail  of  blood  and  wrecked  coaches 
and  stations  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Apparently 
the  only  man  who  could  succeed  in  spite  of  these  trials  and  tribu¬ 
lations  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  passenger-and-mail 
coach  lines  on  a  grand  scale  was  the  “bearded,  dynamic  giant,” 
Ben  Holladay,  the  “promoter-adventurer”  of  the  West.  With  the 
aid  of  his  trained  men  he  maintained  his  lines  until  Wells  Fargo 
&  Company  bought  him  out  in  1866  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
cash,  and  $300,000  in  stock.  His  place  in  the  history  of  the  devel¬ 
oping  West  in  the  sixties  is  an  important  one,  and  a  romance  as 
well.  Little  wonder  that  he  was  the  pride  of  the  Postmaster- 
General’s  heart! 

Montgomery  Blair  was  “quick  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  his 
subordinates,”  says  Kasson  who  knew  him  best.  He  was  always 
ready  to  give  their  services  recognition  and  acknowledgment.  He 
believed  each  man  deserved  a  square  deal.  He  had  faith  in  the 
advancement  of  his  country  and  worked  to  that  end.  He  knew 
what  he  could  do,  determined  to  do  it  when  he  decided,  and  he 
was  immovable  once  he  took  his  position.  He  had  what  Emerson 
called  “centrality,”  but  he  was  not  vain  like  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 
His  inspectors  and  special  agents  were  used  as  instructors  rather 
than  as  detectives.  His  honesty  of  purpose  and  straightforward¬ 
ness  endeared  him  to  those  who  worked  in  the  Department 
with  him. 

His  contribution  to  American  history  and  government  as  Post¬ 
master-General  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Professor  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger:  “Cheap  and  efficient  postal  service  was  an  invalu¬ 
able  adjunct  to  the  business  growth  of  the  country  as  well  as  to 
its  social  solidarity.”  Hardly  any  other  branch  of  the  government 
touches  the  pulse  of  the  nation  like  that  of  the  postal  service.  He 
made  more  progress  in  that  Department  in  three  years  than  had 
been  made  since  the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


A  Warrior-Statesman 

He  was  a  true  man,  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  personal 
virtues  of  truth,  honor,  courage,  fidelity  and  the  sincerest  patriot¬ 
ism. — Rollins,  1885. 

I 

The  veteran  journalist  and  author,  Walter  B.  Stevens,  asked 
one  hundred  representative  Missourians  in  1903  to  indicate  in  a 
poll  the  names  of  the  deceased  Missourians  who  had  accomplished 
the  most  for  their  state,  and  for  the  world.  The  name  of  Frank 
Blair  stood  second  only  to  that  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton.1 

Frank  Blair  possessed  a  positive  nature.  He  was  never  neutral 
for  any  length  of  time.  He  was  persistent,  determined,  cour¬ 
ageous,  and  a  formidable  opponent.  He  held  no  grudges,  and 
always  failed  to  understand  why  a  political  foe  resented  his  ter¬ 
rible  philippics.  He  was  belligerent  enough  in  nature  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  combat  in  politics  as  long  as  there  was  a  fighting  chance. 
His  generosity  and  magnanimity  led  to  his  absolute  financial 
ruin.  He  believed  and  lived  in  the  future,  and  at  times  his  in¬ 
sight  into  future  political  events  was  almost  uncanny. 

His  patriotism  was  unquestionably  sound.  He  loved  his  coun¬ 
try,  revered  its  Constitution,  and  boasted  of  his  West.  Men  of 
diverse  views  were  attracted  to  him.  One  who  knew  him  said 
that  he  was  magnetic  and  fascinating.  Friends  idolized  him; 
enemies  hated  and  feared  him.  He  was  an  ardent,  impetuous, 
heroic  figure  who  was  “as  full  of  vitality  as  an  old  Crusader.” 
Always  ambitious,  he  expected  some  day  to  be  President,  but  he 
was  no  more  ambitious  than  the  majority  of  his  compatriots. 
Twice  offered  high  command  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  refused  because  it  would  not  have  been  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  in  Missouri.  His  friends  said  that  he  was  utterly  unselfish. 

1  Stevens,  Missouri’s  Centennial,  a  pamphlet,  50. 
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Although  a  vigorous  intellect  ruled  his  impetuous  soul,  he  some¬ 
times  lost  control  of  his  temper  and  became  exceedingly  profane, 
but  quickly  regaining  control  of  himself,  his  magnanimous  nature 
caused  him  to  repent  and  apologize. 

Frank  was  an  ambitious  politician  tempered  with  the  ideals 
of  a  statesman.  As  early  as  1848  he  foresaw  the  inevitable  clash 
over  slavery  and  warned  the  South  of  its  deadening  effects.  Long 
before  the  Civil  War  he  begged  some  of  his  friends  to  help  him 
organize  the  Republican  party  in  the  West  on  a  safe  platform  of 
non-extension  of  slavery  and  to  develop  a  loyal  following  drawn 
from  all  parties  to  defend  the  Constitution.  His  slogan  was  the 
same  as  Van  Buren’s  of  1848:  “Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Men.” 
Senator  Champ  Clark  pronounced  a  eulogium  on  him  when  he 
wrote  that,  “Had  it  not  been  for  Blair’s  cool  courage,  clear  head, 
unquailing  spirit,  indefatigable  industry,  commanding  influence, 
and  rare  foresight,  the  Southern  sympathizers  in  Missouri  would 
have  succeeded  in  taking  her  into  the  Confederacy.”  Rollins 
heard  Lincoln  say  that  except  for  Blair  “he  hardly  knew  how  he 
could  have  managed  successfully  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
in  Missouri”  in  her  critical  period. 

Blair  was  forced  to  lower  himself  with  too  much  petty  politics 
of  the  sort  characteristic  of  border  states  like  Missouri  to  be  able 
to  rise  to  the  eminence  which  he  hoped  to  attain.  When  he  should 
have  been  in  Congress  dealing  with  only  dignified  matters  of 
state,  he  was  perforce  fighting  for  political  existence  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  that  was  unfit  to  be  the  home  of  a  statesman  during  the  fifties 
and  sixties.  He  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  foremost  statesmen  of 
his  day,  but  he  is  entitled  to  a  higher  rating  than  has  been 
awarded  him  by  historians  who  have  known  little  about  him.  His 
audacious  and  dominating  character  and  his  powerful  family  in¬ 
fluence  gained  for  him  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  a  medley  of 
pseudo-statesmen  and  politicians  who  plotted  his  downfall.  Had 
he  been  as  cunning  as  Judge  Treat,  as  crafty  as  Charles  D.  Drake 
or  Schuyler  Colfax,  as  philosophical  as  Bates,  and  as  slippery  as 
Simon  Cameron,  he  might  have  weathered  the  crisis  in  Missouri. 
But  he  was  too  frank  and  too  impolitic  to  hold  office  in  Congress 
long  enough  to  develop  his  latent  powers  as  they  should  have 
been  developed. 
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As  a  soldier,  Frank  Blair  was  almost  recklessly  brave.  He 
was  never  known  to  flinch  or  become  at  all  excited  in  the  face  of 
danger.  When  he  led  his  troops  into  battle,  his  coolness  and  self- 
command  inspired  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability.  Of  the 
civilian  major-generals,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest. 
He  wanted  superior  numbers  with  which  to  crush  the  enemy  at 
once  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed  through  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  war.  His  gallantry  and  hospitality  made  his  tent 
a  popular  meeting  place  for  his  officers  and  men.  His  sociable 
nature  and  his  respect  and  care  for  his  men  made  him  their  idol. 
He  also  admired  the  enemy’s  bravery  and  opposed  any  needless 
destruction  of  private  property. 

His  life  was  in  no  greater  danger  in  Sherman’s  army  before 
Atlanta  or  with  Grant  at  Vicksburg  than  it  was  in  St.  Louis. 
Perhaps  his  narrowest  escape  from  assassination  was  soon  after 
the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson.  His  family  had  gone  on  a  visit,  or 
probably  in  search  of  a  safer  place  in  which  to  live  a  few  weeks, 
and  he  was  left  alone  in  his  big  house  at  1129  Washington  Ave¬ 
nue.  The  back  of  his  lawn  touched  Christy  Avenue,  making  a 
rear  street  exposure  for  his  home.  One  night  as  he  sat  writing 
near  a  window  he,  growing  weary,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
throwing  his  arms  above  his  head,  stretched  himself.  At  that 
moment  a  bullet  crashed  through  the  window  and  buried  itself 
in  the  wall.  The  report  of  a  rifle  indicated  that  the  would-be 
assassin  was  on  Christy  Avenue.  Blair  arose,  stood  before  his  win¬ 
dow,  peered  out  into  the  yard,  and  then  resumed  his  writing.  “I 
knew  the  assassin  would  not  come  back  that  night,  and  I  felt 
safer  than  ever,”  he  said  afterwards.  The  next  day  upon  measur¬ 
ing,  he  discovered  that  only  his  movement  to  stretch  himself  had 
saved  his  life. 

Scholastic  training  under  a  capable  tutor,  and  in  Princeton 
and  Transylvania  universities  fitted  him  for  the  law  or  politics. 
Training  with  Benton  gave  him  dignity,  poise,  and  imperious¬ 
ness.  His  speeches  were  sprinkled  with  satire  and  witticisms.  His 
ready  command  of  English  and  his  vigorous  mind  and  manner 
made  him  a  popular  orator.  He  usually  began  solemnly  and 
philosophically  and  led  his  audience  up  to  an  exciting  climax.  He 
purposely  used  his  persuasive  powers  to  stir  his  audiences,  and  he 
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fully  enjoyed  the  effects.  If  it  were  necessary  to  impress  upon  his 
audience  that  he  would  not  be  deterred  from  speaking,  he  pulled 
revolvers  from  his  pockets  and  threw  them  down  on  the  table  in 
front  of  him.  His  sentences  rang  with  positiveness  and  finality. 
There  was  never  any  doubt.  So  impressive  was  he,  that  men  re¬ 
membered  what  he  said.  No  one  could  misunderstand  what  he 
meant  when  he  said  in  1865:  “The  Yankee  always  goes  in  for  the 
‘main  chance/  He  is  for  his  country  generally,  but  he  is  for  him¬ 
self  always  and  altogether.”  He  applied  that  description  to  carpet¬ 
baggers  and  to  a  radical  Congress.  In  speaking  of  the  war  profi¬ 
teers  in  cotton  around  Vicksburg,  he  said,  “It  was  all  gobbled  up 
by  the  cormorants  that  hung  about  the  skirts  of  the  army,  as  foul 
and  greedy  as  the  vultures  that  fattened  upon  the  slain  of  our 
battle-fields.”  His  vocabulary  was  full  of  such  expletives  as 
“traitors,”  “maniacs,”  and  “nincompoops,”  which  he  applied  to 
his  enemies  to  the  great  delight  of  his  followers. 

Frank  apparently  read  extensively  only  in  current  political 
publications.  Like  his  father  he  knew  thoroughly  the  political 
affairs  of  his  time.  Both  of  them  knew  nearly  every  politician  and 
statesman  in  the  United  States.  His  father  read  history  and  the 
literature  of  the  ages,  and  his  brother  was  deeply  interested  in 
religion,  the  technical  points  of  law,  and  the  arts,  but  he  did  not 
share  their  interests.  His  knowledge  of  law  grew  stale,  and  he 
submitted  his  set  speeches  to  his  brother  and  father  for  revision. 
The  principal  ideas  of  a  large  majority  of  his  speeches  are  his  own, 
but  the  finer  touches  are  theirs.  He  was  too  busy  on  the  stump 
and  in  legislative  halls  or  on  the  field  of  battle  to  read  and  write. 

His  greatest  weakness  lay  in  his  unbounded  generosity.  His 
money  flowed  into  the  hands  of  friends  who  begged  his  security, 
or  it  went  for  the  cause  of  his  party  and  his  country.  In  addition, 
he  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor.  He  drank  too  freely  during 
his  campaigns  for  office,  in  Congress,  and  on  the  battlefield.  Some 
of  his  bitterest  speeches  were  made  while  he  was  intoxicated.  His 
friend,  the  Honorable  Albert  Gallatin  Riddle,  says  that  during  the 
37th  Congress,  Frank  and  his  chum,  A.  B.  Olin,  of  New  York, 
“had  a  way  of  going  out  after  the  morning  hour  and  returning 
at  three  or  four  o’clock  both  none  the  better  for  it.  Frank  some¬ 
times  took  a  lounge  in  the  cloakroom,  and  Olin  took  the  floor — 
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if  there  was  any  opening — no  matter  what  was  up.”  2  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Congressional  Globe,  however,  does  not  show  that 
Frank  absented  himself  from  the  daily  sessions  of  Congress  as 
often  as  Riddle’s  statement  might  lead  us  to  believe.  On  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  his  tent  was  filled  with  champagne  when  it  was  available. 
General  Schofield  recalled  in  his  Forty -Six  Years  In  the  Army 
that  after  a  day  of  rest,  when  Blair  arrived  with  his  corps  to  join 
Sherman’s  army,  he  rode  over  to  General  McPherson’s  tent  and 
found  a  number  of  officers  there.  Blair  to  their  immense  surprise 
had  brought  along  great  hogsheads  of  ice  and  numerous  baskets 
of  champagne,  as  if  to  increase  the  warmth  of  the  welcome.  Of 
course  they  did  not  disdain  such  an  unusual  treat  in  the  enemy’s 
country.3  That  was  Blair’s  way  of  being  jovial  and  hospitable, 
but  he  was  not  a  habitual  drunkard.  Not  a  single  accusation  of 
dishonesty  on  his  part  can  be  substantiated,  nor  was  he  untrue  to 
his  family.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  more  devoted  to 
his  wife  and  children.  And  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  General 
Schofield  said  that  “His  patriotism  and  courage  were  like  a  cal¬ 
cium  light  at  the  head  of  the  Union  column  in  the  dark  days  and 
nights  of  the  spring  of  1861.” 

His  personal  appearance  was  picturesque.  His  rare  physical 
charm  attracted  attention  in  any  group,  and  of  passers-by  on  the 
street.  He  was  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  tall,  well  proportioned, 
and  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  “His 
head  which  he  carried  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror  was  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  reddish  brown  hair,  and  well  set  on  a 
rugged  muscular  neck;  a  wiry  body,  lean  of  flank,  legs  a  trifle 
thin  perhaps,  but  well  set  and  strong,  shapely,  rather  small  hands 
and  feet;  a  full  square  brow,  high  cheek  bones;  steel  grey  eyes  of 
great  depth  and  light,  that  reflected  his  moods  as  accurately  as  a 
thermometer  registers  the  temperature.  Blair’s  eyes  were  an  elo¬ 
quent  feature  of  his  physiognomy,  flashing  and  fierce,  yet  calm 
and  steady,  pitiless,  even  cruel,  you  could  imagine,  when  aroused 
to  anger,  a  strong  argumentative  nose,  a  long  drooping  red  mous¬ 
tache,  that  hid  the  expression  of  his  mouth,  a  full  square  chin,” 
and  one  of  the  longest  jaws  from  the  lobe  of  his  ear  to  the  point 

2  Riddle,  op.  cit.,  200. 

8  John  M.  Schofield,  My  Forty-Six  Years  In  the  Army  (New  York,  1897),  138. 
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of  his  chin  that  could  be  imagined  for  a  Scot.  He  wore  a  sandy 
beard  during  the  time  of  “Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea.”  4 

His  wiry  frame  stood  as  straight  as  an  Indian’s.  He  had  the 
ease,  courtesy,  and  grace  of  a  Southerner.  His  high-pitched  voice 
lowered  after  a  few  minutes  of  conversation  or  oratory,  or  else 
his  hearers  forgot  about  it.  His  slightly  florid  complexion  and 
the  contour  of  his  face  gave  him  the  appearance  of  vigor  and 
fearlessness.  George  C.  Bingham,  the  Missouri  artist,  said  of  his 
portrait  of  Blair:  “I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  head  all  the 
rugged  force  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  original,  and 
I  have  given  the  figure  the  bearing,  and  attitude  which  would 
mark  it  as  Blair’s  even  if  the  head  were  out  of  sight.” 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Frank  was  a  fearless  pioneer  of  the 
West,  rash  and  impolitic  at  times,  generous  to  a  fault,  patriotic  to 
the  core,  a  manly  Kentuckian  and  a  Jacksonian  Scot.  Had  Jack- 
son  lived  until  1861,  he  would  have  found  in  Blair  a  man  after 
his  own  heart.6 


2 

“O  God,  our  Friend  and  our  Father!  .  .  .  Our  country,  our 
glorious  and  beloved  country  .  .  .  our  own  pride  and  boast; 
honored  throughout  the  world;  ...  is  at  last  divided  against 
itself.  .  .  .  With  no  natural  line  to  separate  its  sections,  the  North 
and  South  stand  face  to  face  and  foot  to  foot  in  hostile  array 
against  each  other,  eye  flashing  on  eye,  hand  threatening  hand, 
and  heart  swelling  against  heart.  .  .  .”  So  prayed  the  Reverend 
T.  H.  Stockton  before  Congress  as  it  assembled  in  extraordinary 
session  on  July  4,  1861.  With  bowed  heads  in  that  august  and 
silent  chamber  those  Congressmen  whose  ranks  were  already 
thinned  by  rebellion  joined  the  chaplain  in  repeating  the  Lord’s 
Prayer. 

From  Missouri  there  were  only  Frank  Blair,  James  S.  Rollins, 
and  three  other  representatives  present.  One  of  those  was  soon  to 

4  C.  B.  Rollins,  “Some  Impressions  of  Frank  P.  Blair,”  in  Mo.  Hist.  Rev.,  XXIV, 
No.  3  (1930),  352. 

6  For  a  description  of  the  appearance  and  character  of  Frank  Blair  see  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Blair  MSS.;  Letters  and  Manuscripts  in  possession  of  W.  E.  Smith;  Records  of 
conversations  with  Blairs  now  living;  C.  B.  Rollins,  “Some  Impressions  of  Frank  P. 
Blair,”  in  Mo.  Hist.  Rev.,  XXIV,  No.  3  (1930),  352-58;  D.  M.  Grissom,  “Personal 
Recollections  of  Distinguished  Missourians — Frank  P.  Blair,”  in  Mo.  Hist.  Rev.,  XX, 
No.  3  (1926),  397-99. 
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be  expelled  upon  the  request  of  Blair  for  disloyalty.  This  special 
session  was  hardly  an  hour  old  before  Clement  C.  Vallandigham 
of  Ohio  proposed  to  expel  Blair  and  three  other  Congressmen  on 
constitutional  grounds  because  of  their  alleged  entrance  into  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  But  to  the  surprise 
of  Vallandigham,  Blair  announced  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his 
friends  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the  galleries  that,  al¬ 
though  he  had  seen  military  service  in  Missouri,  he  had  not  been 
sworn  into  service  6  and  was,  therefore,  eligible  to  serve  his  term 
in  Congress. 

Schuyler  Colfax  then  surprised  the  galleries  with  his  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  preferred  to  render  his  services  to  his  country  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  than  as  Speaker.  Applause  for  his  action  had 
hardly  died  down  before  John  Hickman  of  Pennsylvania  nomi¬ 
nated  Blair  for  Speaker — “a  gentleman  who  has  inaugurated  a 
war  policy  in  that  State  [Missouri]  which  has  elicited  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  approbation  of  every  loyal  American  citizen.”  The  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Blair  was  greeted  with  much  greater  applause  than  the 
announcement  of  Colfax  had  been.  Dour  old  Thaddeus  Stevens 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  man  who  had  only  hatred  and  contempt  for 
the  Blairs,  then  nominated  Galusha  Grow  of  Pennsylvania,  sourly 
remarking  as  he  did  so,  that  he  would  not  imitate  “the  bad  taste 
of  his  colleagues  by  going  into  a  eulogy  of  his  character.” 

Fourteen  men  received  one  or  more  votes  for  Speaker.  Blair’s 
hopes  were  dashed  to  earth  before  the  Clerk  announced  the  result 
of  the  viva  voce  vote.  He  had  40  and  Grow  had  71.  There  were 
48  scattering  votes,  12  of  which  went  to  Crittenden.  Before  the 
balloting  had  closed  Blair  requested  his  friends  to  switch  their 
votes  to  others;  twenty-eight  of  them  complied  with  his  wishes. 
Stevens  hardly  permitted  Blair  to  take  his  seat  before  he  threw 
the  House  into  laughter  by  sarcastically  begging  his  one  supporter 
to  change  his  vote  to  some  one  else.  Blair  and  W.  A.  Richardson 
of  Illinois  were  requested  to  escort  Grow  to  the  Speaker’s  chair. 
The  House  was  ready  to  complete  its  organization,  to  hear  the 
President’s  address  (July  5),  to  wrangle,  and  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  Union  as  soon  as  Speaker  Grow  delivered 
his  maiden  speech  and  the  members  were  sworn  in. 

*  Congressional  Globe,  37th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  3. 
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The  President’s  address  before  Congress  was  received  with 
great  applause.  He  assured  Congress  that  he  desired  most  of  all  to 
preserve  the  government,  that  he  believed  the  contest  in  which 
they  were  engaged  was  essentially  a  people’s  contest.  It  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Lincoln  always  looked  upon 
the  American  government  as  an  experiment  in  democracy.  He 
told  his  Congress,  therefore,  that,  “On  the  side  of  the  Union,  it  is 
a  struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  form  and  substance 
of  government  whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of 
men  ...  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the 
race  of  life.”  Compromises  were  out  of  the  question.  No  party 
or  faction  had  the  right  to  disrupt  the  government  simply  because 
another  was  elected  by  the  people  to  serve  them.  He  felt  that  he 
had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  or  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his 
own  life,  in  what  might  follow.  He  promised  to  do  his  duty  and 
he  expected  Congress  in  its  own  judgment  to  perform  its  duty  to 
the  people.7 

On  July  8  Blair  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.8  Blair,  now  more  sure  of  himself,  and  feeling 
the  responsibility  of  being  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  important 
standing  committees,  was  unceasing  in  his  activities.  The  bills 
and  resolutions  which  he  introduced  were  numerous.  Stevens 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Among  Blair’s  friends  on  his  committee  were  William 
Allen  of  Ohio  and  A.  B.  Olin  of  New  York.  Blair  and  W.  A. 
Richardson,  another  member,  were  not  altogether  compatible, 
and  Allen,  who  had  unfortunately  determined  to  stop  the  war  by 
some  kind  of  a  compromise,  had  almost  become  a  pacifist.9 

The  organization  of  the  Wide-Awakes  into  military  groups, 
the  sudden  capture  of  Camp  Jackson,  and  Montgomery  Blair’s 
determined  stand  to  fortify  Fort  Sumter,  strongly  indicated  what 
Frank  Blair’s  course  would  be  in  Congress.  He  would  crush  the 
rebellion  as  soon  as  men  and  money  could  do  it.  Not  until  near 
the  close  of  the  session  did  he  offer  to  participate  in  debate  on 
any  other  subject  than  military  affairs.  He  was  present  to  vote 
regularly  Republican  on  any  measure  of  importance.  A  protec- 

7  Ibid.,  Appendix,  4. 

8  Hereafter  designated  as  the  C.  O.  M.  A. 

9  Cong.  Globe,  37th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  17,  22. 
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tive  tariff  brought  forth  no  objections  from  him.  He  unwittingly 
voted  with  the  majority  for  a  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War.  In  summary,  he  was  regular. 

The  37th  Congress  faced  a  tremendous  task.  It  was  forced 
to  raise,  organize,  and  equip  large  armies,  to  provide  them 
with  food,  and  to  find  means  to  support  them  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  our  greatest  crisis  since  1789.  One  party  fortunately 
had  a  large  majority.  It  usually  rode  down  rough-shod  all  oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  proposal  for  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
In  the  House  the  notorious  Vallandigham  of  Ohio  was  the  ablest 
parliamentarian  of  the  opposition.  Henry  Clay  Burnett  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  rabidly  pacifist.  He  was  really  a  secessionist  remaining 
in  Washington  to  injure  the  government  by  his  dilatory  tactics 
in  Congress.  The  peace  party,  or  compromisers,  did  little  more 
than  delay  action,  prevent  the  passage  of  some  resolutions,  and 
call  for  yeas  and  nays.  At  times  they  irritated  the  Republicans 
beyond  measure.  Congress  worked  under  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  which  was  affected  by  bad  business,  financial  distrust,  and 
the  war  cry  of  “Forward  to  Richmond!  Forward  to  Richmond!” 

The  advantages  appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  South.  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  was  devoted  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  border  states 
from  entering  the  Confederacy.  The  War  Department  floundered 
hopelessly  without  adequate  plans  for  war.  It  had  neither  food, 
clothing,  arms,  nor  the  machinery  with  which  to  carry  on  war. 
Portions  of  Europe  threatened  to  recognize  the  Confederacy,  or  to 
interfere  in  its  behalf,  because  of  the  importance  which  they  at¬ 
tached  to  cotton  and  the  Southern  aristocracy.  Cameron  contin¬ 
ued  to  live  up  to  his  previous  record  of  being  no  more  than  a 
professional  politician.  Troops,  however,  were  massed  in  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Washington,  obviously  to  save  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  The 
Confederate  forces  were  soon  massed  beyond  the  Potomac,  almost 
in  sight  of  Washington,  under  the  ablest  generals  in  America. 
General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard  of  Fort  Sumter  fame  was  nearest. 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  A 
union  of  their  armies  to  attack  Washington  was  a  daily  threat. 
President  Lincoln’s  proclamation  of  April  15  in  which  he  com¬ 
manded  the  insurgents  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their 
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respective  abodes  in  twenty  days  was  a  hollow  mockery.  The 
only  encouraging  victory  in  the  East  was  General  George  B.  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  march  into  West  Virginia  and  the  division  of  the  Old 
Dominion  into  two  states.  Actually,  the  retention  of  Maryland 
and  the  crystallization  of  public  opinion  in  the  North  were  the 
valuable  victories  won  up  to  July  21. 

Congress  worked  quite  efficiently  under  the  strain  laid  upon 
it.  There  was  scant  debate  in  the  House  on  the  part  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  They  nearly  always  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the 
departments  and  the  committees  of  their  own  choosing.  Three 
days  after  Blair  received  his  appointment  as  chairman  of  the 
C.  O.  M.  A.  he  reported  back  from  his  committee  two  bills:  one 
the  object  of  which  was  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  and 
the  other  to  authorize  the  employment  of  volunteers  to  defend 
the  government.  His  committee  put  itself  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  rebellion  with  superior 
forces  at  almost  any  expense,  explaining  as  it  did  so,  that  an  early 
crushing  blow  to  the  South  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Stevens  followed  with  a  proposal  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  double  the  standing  army  and  vote  the  astonishing 
sum  of  $167,000,000  for  its  support.  Blair  had  not  had  time  to 
formulate  such  a  far-reaching  plan,  but  his  committee  was  at 
work  on  a  similar  one.  He  preferred  to  obtain  expert  advice  from 
military  officials  before  he  proposed  it  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  but 
he  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  Stevens’s  proposal  rather  than 
to  reject  it.  Stevens  thus  successfully  attempted  to  wrest  the  lead¬ 
ership  on  military  affairs  in  the  House  from  Blair  for  a  few  days. 
Blair,  however,  labored  so  diligently  with  the  C.  O.  M.  A.  that  he 
very  soon  gained  the  leadership  in  military  affairs  in  the  House 
as  he  deserved. 

Stevens  had  hardly  put  his  proposal  before  the  House  before 
Mallory  of  Kentucky  asked  him  why  he  did  not  permit  the 
C.  O.  M.  A.  to  perform  its  own  duties.  Stevens  replied  that  he 
saw  no  reason  to  wait  on  Blair,  and  anyway,  that  if  Blair  did  re¬ 
port  a  bill  different  from  his  own,  it  should  be  rejected  at  once. 
He  preferred  to  accept  the  estimates  of  the  executive  departments 
upon  what  was  needed.  Lovejoy  of  Illinois  said  that  Stevens 
wanted  too  large  a  standing  army;  it  might  endanger  the  liberty 
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of  the  Union.  Stevens  replied  that  fifty  thousand  men  were 
needed  in  the  regular  army! 

Vallandigham  jumped  to  his  feet  to  inform  the  negro-loving 
Stevens  that  Congress  should  run  this  Civil  War,  and  not  the 
executive  departments.  He  told  the  House  that  he  did  not  have 
any  too  much  confidence  in  the  Republican  officials  anyway.  But 
the  House  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  Vallandigham.  When  it 
appeared  that  the  appropriation  might  pass,  Vallandigham  offered 
a  proviso  which  would  have  prevented  the  use  of  any  part  of  it 
for  the  subjugation  of  any  of  the  areas  in  rebellion,  or  to  abolish 
or  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  South.  The  patience  of  the  House 
was  easily  exhausted;  it  brushed  all  opposition  aside  as  it  rushed 
the  bill  through  in  one  day.10  Appropriations  of  approximately 
$30,000,000  for  the  navy,  a  large  sum  for  the  militia,  and  another 
sum  for  an  armory  were  as  quickly  appropriated.  Congress,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  full  dress  rehearsal  for  war. 

On  July  13  Blair  urged  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  500,000  volunteers  to  be  called  into  service.  They  were  to 
be  used  at  any  time  during  the  next  three  years.  The  number 
was  100,000  greater  than  the  number  for  which  the  President 
asked.  Pendleton  of  Ohio  and  McClernand  opposed  such  liberal¬ 
ity.  Hickman  preferred  to  err,  if  err  he  must,  on  the  side  of  safety. 
He  wanted  to  make  an  aggressive  war  that  would  strike  terror  to 
evil-doers  for  all  time  to  come,  and  if  500,000  men  were  needed 
to  force  the  South  into  submission,  he  was  ready  to  help  provide 
them.  Burnett  fiercely  defended  his  kinsmen  in  the  rebellious 
states.  Vallandigham  was  ready  at  all  times  to  temper  any  harsh 
treatment  for  the  South.  He  now  lost  another  proposal  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  volunteer  bill  which  would  require 
the  government  to  send  seven  commissioners  with  the  army  and 
empower  them  to  make  peace  at  any  time  that  the  Confederates 
might  choose  to  make  it.  H.  B.  Wright  of  Pennsylvania  soon  tired 
of  the  peace  talk.  He  wanted  no  peace  “to  be  established  upon 
the  overthrow  and  disintegration  of  the  Republic.”  Burnett’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  prevent  the  use  of  volunteers  for  purposes  of  subjugating 
the  conquered  provinces  or  states  was  voted  down  without  debate. 
And  Vallandigham’s  second  appeal  for  commissioners  to  be  sent 
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in  company  with  the  army  and  carrying  a  flag  of  truce  was  em¬ 
phatically  defeated  just  before  the  bill  passed  the  House.  A  few 
of  the  many  amendments  offered  were  passed,  but  on  the  whole, 
Blair  successfully  steered  his  bill  through  without  any  funda¬ 
mental  changes  being  made  in  it.11 

On  the  same  day  a  bill  was  passed  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  army.  Two  days  later  (July  15)  Blair  brought  in  two  bills 
from  the  C.  O.  M.  A.,  one  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  volunteer 
troops,  and  the  other  to  improve  the  organization  of  the  army. 
The  bill  for  volunteers  was  a  substitute  for  a  recommendation  by 
Secretary  Cameron  and  General  Scott  to  increase  the  standing 
army  by  an  addition  of  eleven  regiments.  Part  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  already  in  effect  by  virtue  of  General  Order  No.  16. 
Blair  and  the  C.  O.  M.  A.  dissented  from  the  recommendation 
and  offered  their  bill  for  a  volunteer  army  in  lieu  of  it.  They  be¬ 
lieved  there  was  little  pressing  need  for  an  enlarged  standing 
army  because  (1)  a  large  standing  army  at  the  end  of  the  war 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  ideals  of  a  free  people;  (2)  because 
there  would  be  too  many  officers  taken  from  the  battlefields  to 
drill  raw  men  in  the  then  critical  period;  (3)  because  a  few 
months  of  warfare  would  test  the  ability  of  new  officers  and  thus 
better  enable  the  government  to  choose  drill  masters;  but  because 
a  part  of  the  recommendation  was  already  in  effect,  the 
C.  O.  M.  A.  proposed  to  use  officers  selected  from  civil  life  to 
organize  the  new  troops.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  C.  O.  M.  A.  was 
laboring  under  the  unfortunate  delusion  that  a  volunteer  army 
was  the  only  kind  of  an  army  that  was  safe  for  a  democracy 
to  use. 

The  idea  of  the  use  of  volunteers  was  hateful  to  the  peace-at- 
any-price  men.  Benjamin,  brother  of  Fernando  Wood  of  New 
York  City,  introduced  a  resolution  which,  if  passed,  would  have 
provided  for  the  call  of  a  convention  to  meet  in  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  devise  measures  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  House 
was  opposed  to  further  dilly-dallying  with  the  rebels  and  upon 
Burnett’s  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  voted  92  to  51  against  calling 
a  convention.13  An  act  to  punish  conspirators  was  hurriedly 

11  Ibid.,  77-102,  147;  Appendix,  27-28. 
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passed  by  a  vote  of  123  to  7.  Vallandigham  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  the  intent  of  which  was  to  censure  President  Lincoln  for 
alleged  usurpation  of  war  powers,  but  the  House  stopped  it  in 
the  wink  of  an  eye.  Burnett  obtained  the  floor  for  an  hour  during 
which  time  he  denounced  the  House  for  its  tyranny,  the  President 
as  a  violator  of  the  civil  rights  of  man,  and  the  Republicans  as  the 
worst  disunionists  in  the  country.  Blair,  without  debate  on  his 
part,  procured  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  July  16  after  Vallandig¬ 
ham  was  again  swept  aside.  General  McClellan  was  voted  the 
thanks  of  the  House  for  his  series  of  brilliant  and  decisive  victories 
which  he  had  achieved  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia. 

A  Senate  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  volunteers  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  on  July  17.  It  was  sent  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference,  was  returned  to  the  House  July  18,  and  was 
passed  during  the  interim  in  the  debate  on  the  tariff.13  The 
House  supported  its  C.  O.  M.  A.,  which  demanded  that  a  volun¬ 
teer  army  be  substituted  for  the  larger  standing  army  proposed  by 
the  Senate  in  its  bill  No.  2.  The  difference  in  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  existed  primarily  in  the  manner  by  which  the  troops 
were  to  be  called  into  service.  Finally  in  a  committee  in  confer¬ 
ence  Blair  and  his  colleagues  were  forced  to  recede  from  their 
demands  for  a  huge  volunteer  army  and  accept  the  Senate  Bill 
No.  2,  which  provided  for  an  increased  standing  army.  He,  never¬ 
theless,  forced  the  senators  to  agree  to  a  provision  that  the  stand¬ 
ing  army  should  be  reduced  to  25,000  at  the  close  of  the  war.  His 
bills,  which  all  tended  to  strengthen  the  army,  followed  one  an¬ 
other  so  rapidly  that  A.  S.  Diven  of  New  York  complained  that 
he  could  not  read  them  fast  enough  to  find  what  was  in  them. 

Blair  and  his  C.  O.  M.  A.  rapidly  pushed  through  the  House 
the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  on  July  19.  Only  the 
Senate  met  on  Saturday,  July  20.  The  next  day  the  Union  army 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Irwin  McDowell  and  Robert 
Patterson  was  utterly  routed  and  driven  from  Bull  Run  in  a  panic 
back  toward  Washington.  A  number  of  Congressmen,  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  contractors  drove  out  in  a  variety  of  vehicles  to 
witness  the  battle,  as  they  might  have  gone  to  the  race-track  on 
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the  Fourth  of  July.  Well-meaning  Congressmen  offered  their 
advice  to  General  McDowell.  They  unpacked  their  baskets  of 
provisions  and  enjoyed  their  lunches  after  the  roar  of  cannon 
commenced.14  The  unexpected  defeat  came  as  a  terrible  blow  to 
them.  Although  the  victory  on  the  field  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Confederates,  they  were  worse  demoralized  by  their  victory  than 
the  Union  army  was  by  defeat.  The  President  heard  the  terrible 
news  without  the  movement  of  a  muscle  in  his  face.  Congress 
saw  that  a  raw,  untrained  army  could  not  defeat  the  Confederates. 
The  North  discovered  suddenly  that  the  South  was  in  earnest 
and  could  not  be  easily  conquered. 

President  Lincoln  called  General  McClellan  on  July  22  to  the 
command  of  the  Federal  troops  around  Washington.  The  Senate 
stood  firm  for  an  enlarged  regular  army.  The  House  was  so 
dumfounded  by  the  results  at  Bull  Run  that  a  majority  of  its 
members  was  more  determined  than  ever  to  support  any  military 
measure.  Blair,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  the  organization  of  a  home  guard  to  aid 
in  enforcing  the  laws  and  protecting  property.  Representatives  in 
their  great  excitement  hurriedly  introduced  bills  and  all  kinds  of 
patriotic  resolutions. 

The  House  settled  down  quietly  to  routine  work  a  few  days 
after  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run.  Additional  revenues  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  an  army  were  the  important  subjects  to  be  considered. 
The  subject  of  raising  revenue  to  maintain  the  government  and 
prosecute  the  war  was  debated  far  more  than  that  of  military 
affairs.  Blair  attempted  to  get  a  bill  before  the  House  on  July  26 
to  provide  arms  for  loyal  citizens  in  states  in  rebellion,  then  or 
thereafter.  Burnett  blocked  his  way,  but  on  the  next  day  the 
House  permitted  him  to  rush  it  through  early  in  the  session.  His 
attention  was  then  directed  to  the  significant  Senate  bill  No.  3, 
which  had  been  in  the  committee  of  conference.  As  agreed  upon 
and  amended,  it  provided  for  an  increase  in  the  army  staff,  and 
for  the  retirement  of  disabled  and  incapacitated  officers  of  the 
army,  the  marine  corps,  and  the  navy.  Various  provisions  for  the 
promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  military  establishment  were 
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included  in  its  thirty  sections  which  were  ultimately  reduced  to 
twenty-five.16  The  Senate  agreed  with  the  House  on  the  essentials 
of  the  bill. 

The  important  part  of  it,  in  Blair’s  estimation,  provided  for 
the  retirement  of  old  and  worn-out  generals.  The  Blairs  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  removal  of  General  Scott  from  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Sumter.19  They  urged  the  President  to  insist  upon  the 
advancement  of  younger  generals  who  were  not  in  their  dotage 
nor  affected  by  the  West  Point  aristocracy.  Here  in  this  bill  was 
a  provision  indirectly  aimed  at  Generals  Wool  and  Scott,  both  of 
whom  were  heroes  of  past  wars.  The  particular  section  of  the  act 
which  became  law  stated  “that  any  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Army,  or  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  shall  have  served  as  such  for 
forty  consecutive  years,  may,  upon  his  own  application  to  the 
President  ...  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  retired  officers,  with  the 
pay  and  emoluments  allowed  by  this  act”;  and  that  commissioned 
officers  who  became  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  then- 
offices  should  be  withdrawn  from  service  and  placed  upon  the  re¬ 
tired  list  with  retirement  pay.17  The  act  passed  the  House  on 
July  27,  went  into  the  committee  of  conference,  was  returned  to 
the  House  on  August  1,  where  it  was  repassed  on  August  2  with 
slight  changes  in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the  Senate,  and 
received  the  approval  of  the  President  on  August  3. 

The  last  three  days  of  the  session  were  overcrowded  with  final 
business.  The  majority  of  members  of  both  houses  were  impa¬ 
tient.  The  small  minority  of  secessionists  held  determinedly  to 
the  last  in  their  dilatory  tactics.  Vallandigham  prevented  Blair 
from  putting  to  a  vote  his  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  officers  at 
Bull  Run.  Blair  voted  to  confiscate  rebel  property;  he  guided  a 
bill  through  the  House  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  engineer 
corps,  and  was  active  in  other  minor  matters.  He  debated  very 
few  times  except  to  defend  or  explain  the  measures  which  were 
proposed  by  the  C.  O.  M.  A.,  but  he  made  the  mistake  of  attack¬ 
ing  a  colleague  because  of  his  remarks  about  the  advisers  of  the 
President. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  generals  who  had  grown  old  in  serv- 

15  Appendix,  32-34. 
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ice  in  the  army  should  be  replaced  with  younger  men.  It  was 
just  as  inevitable  that  the  removal  of  those  old  generals,  or  of  the 
younger  inefficient  ones,  should  cause  sharp  disagreement  between 
their  supporters  and  opponents.  For  the  Blairs,  matters  were 
brought  to  a  head  when  Thurlow  Weed  in  an  open  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  Albany  Evening  Journal ,  stated  that: 18 

While  widely  spread  newspapers  were  thus  weakening  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  by  assaults  upon  its  Commanding  General,  his  embarrass¬ 
ments  were  aggravated  by  the  persistent  hostility  and  everyday  asper¬ 
sion  of  the  Postmaster-General,  whose  brother,  a  prominent  member 
of  Congress,  assailed  him  from  the  stump. 

Weed  likewise  assailed  Congress  for  its  zeal  in  agitating  the 
people  to  cry  “On  to  Richmond.”  He  accused  the  C.  O.  M.  A.  of 
emasculating  the  military  bills  prepared  by  the  C.  O.  M.  A.  of  the 
Senate.  In  a  personal  explanation  Frank  Blair  on  August  1  replied 
to  Weed’s  impertinent  letter.  First,  he  scorned  the  idea  of  him¬ 
self  being  responsible  for  General  Scott’s  decision  to  move  the 
army  toward  Richmond.  Secondly,  he  declared  that  his  brother 
as  a  Cabinet  member  had  the  right,  if  he  thought  best,  to  disagree 
with  General  Scott.  Thirdly,  he  said  it  came  “with  an  ill  grace 
from  this  gentleman,  Thurlow  Weed”  to  write  such  a  letter  dur¬ 
ing  his  mission  to  Washington,  the  object  of  which  was  to  urge 
the  administration  into  prompter  action.  He  considered  Weed’s 
charge  that  he  was  responsible  for  Scott’s  disaster  at  Bull  Run  to 
be  trivial  and  absurd.  Fourthly,  he  took  issue  with  his  colleague, 
Richardson  of  the  C.  O.  M.  A.,  who  had  said  that  General  Scott 
was  reported  by  three  Congressmen  to  have  said  that  he  was  in¬ 
fluenced  to  send  his  army  unprepared  to  Bull  Run.  The  supposi¬ 
tion  was  that  the  President  had  caused  the  too-hasty  movement 
toward  Richmond  which  resulted  in  disaster.  Blair  defended  the 
President  in  no  unmistakable  terms,  stating  as  he  did,  that  the 
President  really  asked  General  Scott  to  delay  a  day.  His  idea 
appeared  to  be  twofold:  first,  to  defend  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet, 
and  second,  to  exonerate  General  Scott  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
him  to  carry  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster  which  occurred  on 
July  21.  Fifthly,  he  took  Richardson  to  task  for  his  accusations 
that  the  wily  politicians  were  the  cause  of  General  Scott’s  hasty 
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action.  Richardson  apologetically  explained  that  the  wily  politi¬ 
cians  like  Horace  Greeley  were  the  men  of  whom  he  was  thinking 
when  he  made  the  charge.  This  flare-up  between  Blair  and  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  only  the  reaction  in  Congress  to  the  interference  of 
meddlers  and  critics  who  were  free  with  their  advice  on  how  to 
run  the  administration  and  to  conduct  the  war.  But  for  that  one 
quarrel,  which  was  apparently  settled  satisfactorily  to  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  Blair  would  have  ended  his  work  in  the  extraordinary  ses¬ 
sion  without  any  friction.  Even  Stevens  allowed  him  to  proceed 
with  his  military  program  without  interference  after  the  first 
week.  His  conduct  in  Congress  and  his  successful  steerage  of  the 
bills  which  he  introduced  and  guided  through  entitled  him  to  the 
praise  of  his  colleagues  and  his  constituents. 

Congress  adjourned  on  August  6.  It  had  passed  61  public  acts 
in  33  days.  One  of  the  most  important  acts  empowered  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments  to  borrow  approximately  $300,000,000,  to  levy  a 
direct  tax  of  $20,000,000,  a  tax  on  incomes  over  $800  annually, 
and  laid  increased  duties  on  imports.  Another  provided  for  an 
appropriation  of  $180,000,000  for  the  army  for  the  year  1862; 
$30,000,000  for  naval  service;  and  $3,000,000  to  hire  or  buy  vessels. 
Others  increased  the  standing  army,  authorized  the  enlistment  of 
500,000  volunteers,  and  gave  the  President  power  to  call  out  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  when  necessary.  Conspiracy  was  made 
punishable  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  and  property  of  rebels  was 
made  subject  to  confiscation.  It  may  be  seen  from  these  acts  that 
Congress  made  a  fair  beginning  toward  setting  up  a  military  dic¬ 
tator.  During  the  year  the  President  suspended  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  in  certain  affected  areas. 

3 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress  Blair  returned  to  Missouri, 
where  he  expected  to  find  Fremont  on  the  aggressive  in  the  west¬ 
ern  arena  of  war.  In  one  of  his  last  speeches  in  Congress  he  had 
explained  that  he  wanted  quick  action  on  the  part  of  the  Union 
generals  in  order  to  save  the  border  states.  How  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  Fremont,  and  how  he  forced  the  recall  of  Fremont  has 
been  narrated.  When  he  returned  to  Washington  to  enter  the 
second  session  of  Congress  in  1861,  there  had  been  up  to  that 
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time  very  little  accomplished  by  the  Union  army.  A  few  engage¬ 
ments  had  been  fought  in  Missouri  and  Virginia.  General  McClel¬ 
lan  spent  the  late  summer  and  fall  whipping  his  undisciplined 
mob  into  an  army.  The  navy,  although  woefully  inadequate,  was 
the  most  effective  war  machine  so  far  developed.  Its  work  in 
carrying  out  the  blockade  of  the  Confederate  coasts  was  com¬ 
mendable. 

Congress  opened  on  December  2.  Chaplain  T.  H.  Stockton  of 
the  House  thanked  the  Lord  in  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the 
Capital  and  for  a  more  vigorous  set  of  officers.  In  their  exultance 
the  members  too  hastily  voted  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Captain 
Wilkes  for  his  good  conduct  in  promptly  arresting  the  rebel  am¬ 
bassadors,  James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell,  who  were  aboard 
the  Trent  headed  for  Europe.10  Frank  Blair  a  few  minutes  later 
entered  into  the  activities  of  Congress  by  introducing  a  resolution 
to  expel  his  rebel  colleagues  of  Missouri  from  Congress. 

Congress  had  before  it  the  stupendous  problems  of  war.  It 
concerned  itself  also  with  the  very  important  homestead  law 
which  was  passed  in  1862.  It  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  provided  more  or  less  for  the  military  defense  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers.  It  considered  the  subject  of  land  grants  to 
colleges  and  passed  an  act  on  July  2,  1864,  to  provide  for  30,000 
acres  of  land  in  each  state,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  use  of 
which  should  be  used  to  establish  colleges  in  which  subjects  relat¬ 
ing  primarily  to  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts  should  be  taught. 
It  was  not  above  being  sectional  in  its  deliberations,  but  a  majority 
over-ruled  the  minority  in  their  various  demands.  For  example, 
a  group  of  Northwesterners  attempted  to  take  the  subject  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  rivers  defense  from  the  C.  O.  M.  A.  and  turn  it 
over  to  a  special  committee,  presumably  composed  of  men  from 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Stevens  and  Blair  could  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  setting  up  new  committees  for  special  subjects  to  please 
some  individual  or  group  of  Congressmen.  They  said  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  to  allow  the  Speaker  to  assign 
each  subject  to  a  standing  committee  upon  which  sat  men  who 
were  supposed  to  be  especially  fitted  for  their  tasks. 

On  June  9,  Blair  argued  for  payment  to  members  in  Congress 
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who  were  in  military  service  without  reduction  for  absences.  This 
did  not  affect  him  personally,  for  he  gave  his  military  services  to 
his  country  without  additional  charge  while  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress.30  The  resolution  was  tabled.  As  chairman  of  the 
C.  O.  M.  A.  his  position  was  not  an  easy  one.  He  defended  or 
attacked  as  occasion  seemed  to  him  to  demand.  He  met  the 
attacks  of  Stevens  and  Lovejoy  on  the  first  section  of  Haileck’ s 
Order  No.  3,  and  won  a  victory  for  Haileck.  An  order  had  been 
issued  by  Haileck  for  the  military  purpose  of  preventing  fugitive 
slaves  and  other  persons  from  entering  the  army.  They  too  often 
became  tattlers  and  bearers  of  important  information  which 
enemy  spies  used  to  advantage.  The  cleavage  between  the  radical 
Stevens-Lovejoy  group  and  the  conservative  Blair  group  now 
made  its  definite  appearance  and  very  soon  widened  into  an  open 
breach.  Stevens  and  Lovejoy  believed  it  to  be  sinful  to  deny  the 
refugee  negroes  protection  by  entering  the  lines  of  the  Union 
armies.  Their  deplorably  blunt  military  sense  was  fortunately 
over-ruled  frequently  by  the  better  informed.  They  were  obsessed 
with  their  idea  of  freeing  the  negro  and  placing  him  on  equality 
with  his  master. 

The  day  following  the  attack  on  Haileck  (December  12, 1861), 
Lovejoy  failed  in  an  attempt  to  keep  Blair  from  reading  a  letter 
of  explanation  from  the  General.  In  a  speech  in  defense  of  the 
Kentucky  Volunteers  bill,  Blair’s  war  policy  was,  in  general,  out¬ 
lined.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  raise  troops  to  guard  the  rear 
of  the  Union  forces  when  those  forces  were  beyond  the  Kentucky 
lines.  The  commanding  general  was  to  have  the  power  to  send 
the  troops  elsewhere,  even  though  they  were  state  volunteers. 
Lovejoy  and  Stevens  opposed  the  measure;  the  former  contended 
that  the  North  had  enough  troops;  that  the  fault  lay  with  the 
generals;  and  that  the  Southern  forces  had  been  careful  to  have 
superior  numbers  before  they  attacked  the  Union  forces.  Stevens 
was  afraid  of  the  measure  because  the  expense  would  crush  the 
government.  Blair  answered  Lovejoy  and  Stevens  on  the  question 
of  the  number  of  men  in  the  field  by  saying  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  conquer  the  enemy  anywhere;  that  the  Union  forces 
had  always  been  outnumbered  on  the  batdefield;  and  that  they 
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had  never  been  able  to  drive  the  Confederates  back  a  foot.  Hick¬ 
man  interrupted  to  ask  if  the  administration  had  not  been  derelict 
in  not  putting  more  men  in  the  field.  Blair  answered  curtly  that 
he  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  administration  rather  than  the 
Congressmen  who  refused  to  vote  for  troops.31  As  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  all  men  who  would  volunteer  their  services  he  again  said 
that  it  would  end  the  quicker  and  more  cheaply;  that  Stevens 
offered  invalid  argument;  and  that  he  believed  the  number  of 
men  should  be  doubled,  for  the  more  men  the  more  speedily  the 
war  would  be  terminated,  and,  consequently,  the  more  cheaply.33 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bills  offered  by  Blair  was  the  Ship 
Canal  bill.  It  proposed  the  construction  of  a  canal  which  would 
permit  armed  vessels  to  pass  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Lake 
Michigan.  It  was  read  twice,  ordered  printed,  and  recommitted 
to  the  C.  O.  M.  A.  On  April  14,  it  was  reported  back  and  its 
objectors  were  voted  down  59  to  48  when  they  opposed  its  intro¬ 
duction.  Amendments  were  offered,  and  it  was  again  reported 
back  with  amendments  June  3.  The  amendments  were  not  read 
until  June  13,  when  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Whole.  Stevens  blocked  debate  on  it,  and  it  came  up  June  30, 
when  Blair  gave  his  argument  for  it.  The  bill  provided  for  a  gov¬ 
ernment  appropriation  of  $10,000,000,  and  the  states  of  Illinois 
and  Michigan  to  pay  the  rest.  It  carried  a  provision  for  $3,500,000 
to  enlarge  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals.  Blair  argued  that  the 
amount  required  was  small  compared  to  the  value  of  such  canals. 
Second,  it  was  a  defensive  measure  against  the  British,  who  had 
recently  built  canals  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie.  England  could  send  an  armed 
fleet  to  the  Great  Lakes  in  thirty  days.  During  the  Trent  affair 
English  newspapers  had  spread  the  information  that  an  English 
fleet  could  be  sent  to  the  lakes  as  soon  as  the  ice  melted,  and  lay 
waste  the  whole  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States  as  far  as 
Lake  Superior.  They  boasted  that  the  lakes  were  all  within  their 
power,  and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  could  not 
put  a  gunboat  upon  the  lakes.  The  proposed  canals,  said  Blair, 
would  let  us  concentrate  our  whole  power  on  the  lakes  to  resist 
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Great  Britain.  We  could  not  depend  on  the  good  feeling  of  Great 
Britain,  for  had  we  not  during  the  war  had  ample  evidence  of  her 
ill  disposition  toward  us?  The  government  of  England  consid¬ 
ered  us  as  political  and  commercial  rivals.  Why  should  they  be 
friendly?  Third,  the  tolls  would  pay  the  interest  and  sink  the 
principal  in  a  few  years.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Erie  Canal, 
the  tolls  there  being  $4,000,000  in  1862.  As  soon  as  Blair  closed 
his  speech  his  parliamentary  enemy,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  proposed 
a  counter  plan  which  was  immediately  voted  down.  After  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  the  bill  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  65  to  63/ 8  The 
defeated  bill  represented  two  general  ideas :  first,  it  was  a  defensive 
measure;  secondly,  it  was  a  part  of  Blair’s  plan  for  internal  im¬ 
provements.  A  manuscript  in  the  Blair  papers  may  be  seen  in 
Montgomery  Blair’s  handwriting  setting  forth  similar  reasons  to 
some  of  those  given  by  Frank  Blair  for  the  Chicago  canal.  He 
believed  the  government  should  demand  the  passage  of  a  bill 
authorizing  the  early  construction  of  that  canal. 

The  speeches  of  Blair  in  the  second  session  of  the  37th  Con¬ 
gress  are  too  voluminous,  and  the  bills  which  he  introduced  or 
amended  are  too  numerous  to  be  discussed  in  detail,  but  a  few 
may  be  mentioned.  He  offered  an  amendment  that  granted  back 
pay  to  captains  in  the  recruiting  service  for  work  performed  be¬ 
fore  they  were  mustered  into  the  army.  He  carried  a  bill  through 
the  House  after  a  long  tiresome  debate  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  take  possession  of  all  or  any  of  the  telegraph  and  rail¬ 
road  lines  within  the  United  States  when  necessity  demanded. 
Civilians  engaged  in  work  on  those  utilities  were  to  be  drafted 
into  service  if  at  any  time  during  the  war  they  refused  to  work.84 
He  persuaded  the  House  to  defeat  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
Washington  Defense  bill,  which  amendment  provided  that  state 
troops  not  be  accepted.  Stevens,  Roscoe  Conkling,  and  Bingham 
were  against  Blair  and  his  co-worker,  James  S.  Rollins,  on  that 
proposition,  but  Blair  won  by  a  vote  of  86  to  65.  Blair  and  Fessen¬ 
den  held  that  a  railroad  was  inherently  different  from  a  canal  or 
turnpike  and  should  be  entitled  to  its  just  compensation  for  serv- 

23  Cong.  Globe,  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  902.  Feb.  20  to  June  30,  1862.  N 
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ices  to  the  government.  Montgomery  Blair  held  similar  views  and 
worked  toward  the  same  end.  Stevens  opposed  such  views  and 
forced  a  bill  providing  for  payment  to  Missouri  railroads  for  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  tabled  after  a  long  and  spirited  debate.  He  reported  a 
bill  to  prohibit  officers  of  the  army  from  using  troops  or  forces 
under  their  command  to  return  fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners, 
and  directed  that  any  offending  officer  be  dismissed  from  service.26 
He  favored  a  bill  to  increase  the  number  of  clerks  in  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  but  he  took  his  fling  at  Stanton  by  voting  with 
the  opposition  on  a  bill  to  allow  the  appointment  of  two  addi¬ 
tional  assistant  secretaries  of  war.  He  voted  to  sustain  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  suspension  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus.  A  bill  enacted 
into  law  which  provided  for  the  protection  of  overland  emi¬ 
grants  to  California  and  Oregon  received  his  warm  support.  His 
support  of  a  measure  to  provide  recompense  for  states  which  fur¬ 
nished  troops  and  supplies  for  the  defense  of  the  government  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  accorded  with  his  views  of  fairness  and 
justice.  He  was  on  all  occasions  an  ardent  advocate  of  internal 
improvements.  No  war  should  stop  the  onward  progress,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  of  the  nation  in  the  development  of  her  factories  and 
transportation.  He,  however,  questioned  the  value  of  the  Morrill 
tariff  bill  within  a  few  months  after  it  was  enacted  into  law.  He 
saw  clearly  that  it  placed  a  burden  on  the  Middle  West  in  favor 
of  New  England.  The  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  East  was 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  West.  Morrill’s  bold  assertion  that  his 
tariff  had  saved  the  nation  from  bankruptcy  failed  to  convince 
Blair  that  it  would  not  be  just  as  prosperous  without  the  protective 
features  as  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  resented  Eastern 
objections  to  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

Not  all  of  his  time  was  given  to  proposing  and  defending  or 
opposing  certain  measures.  His  position  in  the  House  made  him 
powerful,  and  he  had  not  broken  openly  with  radical  men  in 
Missouri.  Nor  was  he  troubled  with  the  ill-will  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Stevens  and  Love  joy  were  his  most  formidable 
opponents,  but  his  support  was  so  strongly  entrenched  behind  him 
that  they  usually  lost  in  their  battles  with  him.  Blair’s  speeches 
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are  free  from  bitterness  and  are  examples  of  a  determined  will  to 
stamp  out  the  rebellion.  He  could  still  eulogize  his  friends  or  con¬ 
demn  measures  without  too  many  personal  references. 

Probably  his  greatest  speech  in  Congress  was  delivered  on 
April  n,  1862,  in  defense  of  the  President.  It  came  as  a  result  of  a 
number  of  insidious  attacks  on  the  President’s  policy  on  emanci¬ 
pation.  From  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the  37th  Con¬ 
gress,  a  group  of  radical  abolitionists  within  the  ranks  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  attacked  the  President’s  policy  either  insinuatingly, 
or  directly.  Diven  bewailed  the  fact  on  January  22,  1862,  that  the 
Democrats  were  forced  to  defend  the  President  against  some  of 
the  Republicans  who  had  helped  to  elect  him.  Friends  of  gradual 
emancipation  drifted  to  the  side  of  the  President.  A  breach  in 
Congress  over  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  inevitable.  It  widened 
as  each  day  passed.  One  group  stood  for  immediate  abolition  by 
federal  authority  without  pecuniary  aid  to  the  masters  of  slaves 
and  for  the  ruthless  suppression  of  the  rebellious  South.  It  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  South  would  occupy  the  position  of  conquered 
territory  when  the  North  defeated  it.  It  fought  the  war  primarily 
to  abolish  slavery  and  secondarily  to  preserve  the  Union.  To  that 
group  belonged  Stevens,  who  told  Congress  in  January,  1862,  that 
if  those  in  authority  would  not  end  slavery,  the  people  would. 

The  second  group  included  prominent  statesmen  whose  coun¬ 
sel  should  have  prevailed.  Blair  belonged  to  this  group — the  con¬ 
servative  Republicans  and  many  war-Union  Democrats.  These 
men  believed  in  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slavery  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  federal  government,  the  state  governments  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  owners  of  slaves.  They  believed  that  the  war 
should  be  won  first  to  save  the  Union  and  then  allow  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  to  take  a  natural  course.  Crittenden  said:  “Let 
slavery  alone.  It  will  go  out  like  a  candle.  No  disturbance  will 
follow  it.”  Stevens  warned  the  House  that  if  slavery  were  left 
alone  it  would  be  the  cause  of  another  rebellion.  In  his  speech  of 
April  11,  ably  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  conservative  Republi¬ 
cans,  Blair  came  to  the  defense  of  his  border  states  loyalists  who 
owned  slaves.  The  speech  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  President  to  Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolution 
declaring  that  the  United  States  ought  to  cooperate  with,  and 
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afford  pecuniary  aid  to,  any  state  which  might  adopt  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery. 

Lincoln,  Blair  said,  did  not  believe  abolition  to  be  necessary  to 
save  the  Union.  In  answer  to  the  charges  that  the  President  had 
no  policy,  he  declared  that  the  President  was  primarily  concerned 
for  the  Union  and  was  straining  every  nerve  to  save  it.  Blair 
believed  that  the  time  was  highly  inopportune  for  an  emancipa¬ 
tion  proclamation,  which  would  make  rebels  out  of  the  entire 
South.  Hickman  had  said  that  the  border  states  of  Missouri  and 
Maryland  remained  loyal  only  because  of  fear  of  a  devastating 
war,  and  Missouri,  in  particular,  had  been  saved  by  Blair.  The 
latter  repelled  the  idea.  “I  shall  disclaim  all  the  praise,”  he  said, 
“which  the  gentleman  attributes  to  me  if  it  is  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  my  State  and  of  my  people.  All  that  I  have  to  say  is  that  it 
was  the  act  of  the  people.  The  people  of  all  the  southern  States 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  politicians,  and  if  this  Government 
had  not  deserted  the  people  of  the  South,  if  this  Government  had 
not  been  a  particeps  criminis  with  rebels,  and  furnished  them 
arms  with  which  to  put  down  the  loyal  people  of  the  South,  if 
this  Government  had  not  been  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
the  people  of  the  South,  the  unarmed  majorities  of  the  southern 
States  would  never  have  been  put  down  by  the  armed  minorities, 
armed  with  guns  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  ask  the  gentleman’s  compliments  to  me  at  the 
expense  of  my  people.”  Assuring  Congress  that  he  was  for  the 
freedom  of  all  races  and  creeds,  and  that  he  looked  longingly  for 
the  day  when  the  Union  flag  might  wave  over  a  truly  free 
America,  he  also  explained  that  he  wanted  to  fight  for  the  Union 
first,  and  that  he  was  certain  the  soldiers  in  the  field  held  the 
same  views.  After  all,  why  was  there  a  rebellion? 

It  was  not  a  slaveholders’  rebellion,  as  some  fallaciously  main¬ 
tained.  Representative  slaveholders  like  Alexander  Stephens  of 
Georgia,  Aiken  of  South  Carolina,  and  Badger  of  North  Carolina, 
had  struggled  against  rebellion.  The  real  cause  of  the  rebellion 
was  the  “negro  question  and  not  the  slavery  question Lincoln 
understood  that  the  antagonism  of  race  stimulated  by  the  dis¬ 
appointed  and  defeated  politicians  had  brought  on  war.  The  im¬ 
portant  issue  in  i860  was  whether  the  minority  should  govern  by 
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making  use  of  the  passions  connected  with  the  institution  of  slav¬ 
ery,  and  not  the  use  of  passions  connected  with  slaves  as  property. 
The  rotten  Democracy  played  on  the  race  side  of  slavery  in  i860. 
Bearing  that  fact  in  mind,  the  President  now  proposed  to  prevent 
the  loyal  slaveholders  from  becoming  rebels  by  proposing  com¬ 
pensation  for  freed  slaves.  The  Union,  said  Blair,  would  not  be 
strengthened  by  freeing  the  slaves.  Those  who  could  get  away 
from  their  masters  were  already  runaways.  Furthermore,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  little  interested  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  federal 
authority.  They  believed  the  states  should  determine  their  own 
policy.  War,  of  course,  meant  an  end  to  slavery,  but  it  was  not 
necessarily  coming  by  a  decree.  “No  sane  man  believes  slavery  a 
good  thing.”  Then  how  should  it  be  abolished?  This  question 
he  answered  by  asserting  that  slavery  must  be  constitutionally 
abolished  through  the  cooperation  of  national  and  local  govern¬ 
ments.  He  pointed  specifically  to  Lincolns  plan. 

He  then  advanced  the  fallacious  argument,  although  he  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  in  it,  that  the  freed  negroes  who  were  gradually 
emancipated  would  go  to  the  tropics  as  certainly  as  water  seeks 
its  level.  The  North  could  by  force  destroy  slavery,  but  it  could 
not  maintain  racial  equality  nor  even  an  emancipated  negro  race 
in  the  South.  No  law  could  be  executed  which  was  against  the 
sense  of  the  people  of  a  community  without  the  application  of 
force.  He  did  not  dream  of  the  program  ahead  to  be  executed 
by  a  radical  Congress.  He  agreed  with  the  President  that  the 
natural  law  should  take  its  course.  He  again  proposed  coloniza¬ 
tion  as  the  only  successful  solution  for  the  slavery  problem.  The 
failure  of  the  colony  in  Liberia  did  not  prove  that  colonization 
was  a  failure.  He  wanted  lands  for  the  project  in  this  hemisphere. 
“There  is  a  vast  difference  .  .  .  between  the  idea  of  being  colo¬ 
nized  on  our  own  continent,  under  our  own  flag,  and  being 
buried  in  Africa.  It  is  the  difference  between  life  and  death,  home 
and  banishment.” 

The  President  undoubtedly  knew  something  of  the  nature  of 
Blair’s  speech  before  he  delivered  it.  The  Blairs  were  at  the  time 
very  powerful  with  him.  The  elder  Blair  as  his  private  adviser 
was  often  at  the  White  House.  Men  who  called  at  the  Capitol 
frequently  found  from  one  to  three  Blairs  closeted  with  Lincoln. 
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The  children  of  Montgomery  Blair  played  on  the  White  House 
lawn  with  the  Lincoln  boys.  When  the  President  wished  to 
obtain  relief  from  his  exacting  and  arduous  duties  he  sometimes 
drove  out  to  Silver  Spring.  There  he  found  quiet,  rest,  and  sage 
advice,  and  there  he  played  town-ball  with  the  boys.  The  strong¬ 
est  impression  which  remains  as  a  memory  to  Woodbury  Blair, 
one  of  the  participants  in  those  ball  games,  is  that  created  by  the 
sight  of  the  President’s  long  legs  and  arms  reaching  for  distance 
while  he  ran  about  the  bases,  his  long  coat-tail  flying  behind  like 
a  flag. 

The  views  of  the  President  and  the  Blairs  on  colonization  and 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  coincided.  But  they  were  doomed  to 
see  their  plans  frustrated.  Chase,  Fremont,  and  Greeley  insisted 
on  immediate  emancipation.  Generals  Hunter  and  B.  F.  Butler 
either  set  slaves  free  or  confiscated  them.  Blair  voted  in  April  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  when  Congress  de¬ 
cided  that  question  by  a  vote  of  92  to  38.  Slavery  was  also  abol¬ 
ished  in  the  territories.  The  President,  however,  was  disappointed 
when  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  border  states  refused  to 
consider  his  plan  of  emancipation  by  which  he  proposed  (July, 
1862)  to  compensate  slaveholders  for  their  slaves.  In  August  the 
most  erratic  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  wrote  his  letter 
entitled:  “The  Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions,”  in  which  he  said 
that  every  hour  of  deference  to  slavery  was  an  hour  of  added  and 
deepened  peril  to  the  Union.  The  President  was  visibly  embar¬ 
rassed  and  piqued  by  it.  He  replied  that:  “My  paramount  object 
is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  save  or  destroy  slavery.”  But 
he  was  considering  a  plan  of  emancipation  soon  to  be  announced. 

While  one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  war  was  on — from 
July  2,  1862  to  September  18,  1862 — the  people  were  so  disheart¬ 
ened  with  the  results  in  battle  that  extraordinary  efforts  were 
necessary  to  obtain  enlistments.  Certain  leaders  in  Congress  were 
appealed  to  and  urged  to  raise  troops.  Blair  responded,  raised 
seven  regiments,  was  commissioned  brigadier-general,  and  joined 
Sherman’s  army.  After  he  had  successfully  led  his  men  in  the 
war,  he  returned  to  take  the  oath  as  Congressman  in  the  38th 
Congress.  He  was  sworn  in  January  12,  1864,  and  soon  assumed 
his  duties  on  the  C.  O.  M.  A.  But  the  intervening  period  had  given 
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sufficient  time  for  the  Radical  party  in  Missouri  to  form,  organize, 
and  attack  him  and  the  President.  Radicals  supported  by  Chase 
most  bitterly  assailed  Blair  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
had  been  accused  of  profiteering  in  liquor.  McClurg  of  Missouri, 
a  bitter  enemy,  charged  him  with  corrupt  operations  in  trade.  He 
was  of  course  completely  exonerated.  Nicolay  and  Hay  are  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying:  “It  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  bewildering 
power  of  faction  hatred  that  such  charges  should  ever  have  been 
brought.  Anyone  who  knew  Blair,  however  slightly,  should  have 
known  that  personal  dishonesty  could  never  have  offered  him  the 
least  temptation.”  30  Matters  for  the  Blairs  were  made  worse  by 
Montgomery  Blair,  who  had  broken  with  the  Radicals  and  had 
made  his  Rockville  speech.  Moreover,  at  the  President’s  request, 
Montgomery  had  opposed  Colfax  for  Speaker,  and  was,  therefore, 
in  Colfax’s  bad  graces. 

Frank  Blair  fought  in  the  open  and  preferred  to  stand  on  the 
enemy’s  ground  while  fighting.  He  found  himself  opposed  by  a 
strong  front  of  Radicals  who  had  gone  one  direction  while  his 
instincts  for  fair  play  and  his  sympathy  for  loyalists  in  the  South 
had  caused  him  to  go  the  other  direction. 

Naturally,  his  course  in  the  38th  Congress  was  a  hard  one. 
Outside  of  introducing  a  few  minor  bills  concerning  an  assay 
office  in  St.  Louis,  the  disposal  of  certain  school  lands  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  debating  bills  introduced  by  others,  his  time  was  prin¬ 
cipally  consumed  in  defense  or  attack.  He  opposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  provided  for  the  confiscation  of  property.  The  war 
was  about  over,  the  rebel  states  would  soon  be  back  in  the  Union, 
and  he  could  see  no  use  in  passing  such  an  act.27  He  reported 
on  February  26  a  bill  providing  for  enlistments  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  After  the  opposition  had  spent 
some  time,  the  bill  passed  82  to  44.  On  the  next  day  he  made  a 
speech  an  hour  in  length  in  which  he  severely  denounced  the 
Jacobins  of  Missouri  and  Maryland.  He  showed  that,  contrary 
to  some  of  their  contentions,  he  had  stood  for  emancipation,  but 
that  he  was  for  gradual  emancipation  unless  a  state  decided  for 
immediate  emancipation.  The  loyal  slaveholders  should  not  be 

2  8  Nicolay  and  Hay,  IX,  79-81. 

27  Cong.  Globe,  38th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  496-514.  Feb.  5,  1864. 
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made  to  bear  the  whole  burden  at  once  and  alone.  The  Radicals 
were  bitterly  assailed  for  their  opposition  to  and  attacks  on  Lin¬ 
coln.  Then  he  picked  the  Radicals  of  Missouri  to  pieces.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  he  struck  at  Chase  through  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  to  have  the  acts  of  the  Treasury  Department  investi¬ 
gated  by  a  Committee  of  Five,  to  determine  whether  that  De¬ 
partment  had  shown  any  favoritism  in  carrying  out  commercial 
intercourse  between  states.  Much  of  the  remainder  of  his  time 
was  given  to  his  defense  during  the  Blair-Schenck  investigation- 
investigations  which  were  results  of  a  factional  political  fight.  His 
attack  on  Chase  came  April  23,  and  with  that  his  resignation  as 
Congressman,  and  his  reappointment  to  the  army.  He  did  not 
return  to  Congress  until  he  was  returned  as  a  Democratic  Senator. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


Frank  Blair,  Soldier 

There  was  no  man  braver  than  he,  nor  was  there  any  who  obeyed 
all  orders  of  his  superior  in  ran\  with  more  unquestioning 
alacrity. — General  Grant. 

The  outlook  for  the  Union  was  not  bright  in  August  of  1862. 
The  Democrats,  who  were  led  by  a  set  of  mediocre  men,  were 
influenced  by  a  militant  anti-war  minority  headed  by  Vallandig- 
ham.  This  pacifist  element  of  “Copperheads”  propagandized  the 
country  through  its  press  and  by  means  of  secret  societies  variously 
known  as  Sons  of  Liberty,  American  Knights,  and  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle.  Because  the  descendants  of  Southern  slaveowners 
were  numerous  in  the  Northwest,  that  region,  the  loyalty  of 
which  was  vital  to  the  Union,  was  peculiarly  affected  by  pacifist 
and  pro-Southern  propaganda.  There  was  loud  opposition  every¬ 
where  to  the  suspension  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus.  The  radi¬ 
cal  emancipationists  were  vociferous  in  their  mouthings.  A  few 
of  the  mediocre  men  among  the  Democrats  who  were  too  cow¬ 
ardly  to  shoulder  a  gun  to  save  the  Union  jumped  on  the  radical 
Republican  bandwagon  in  the  hope  that  they  might  profit  at  the 
public  crib.  They  were  loudest  in  their  demands  for  immediate 
emancipation.  Charles  D.  Drake  of  Missouri  began  in  September, 
1861,  to  agitate  the  people  on  the  subject.  The  Democrat  pro¬ 
nounced  him  a  profound  scholar.  To  stand  for  the  “Union  with 
slavery”  the  “corner  stone  of  the  Confederacy,”  was  suicide,  it 
said.1  The  editors  demanded  with  acerbity  the  extinction  of  slav¬ 
ery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  emancipation  without  pay  to 
the  owners  of  slaves  in  Missouri.  They  demanded  that  slaves  be 
used  to  dig  ditches,  perform  street  labor,  and  any  other  menial 
tasks  that  would  relieve  the  Union  soldiers.  The  radical  and 

1  Feb.  10,  2i,  1862. 
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irascible  Gratz  Brown  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  grasp 
the  leadership  of  his  wing  of  the  Republican  party.  By  April  of 
1862  the  program  of  Blair  and  Lincoln  was  an  unpopular  one 
with  Brown,  Drake,  the  Democrat,  and  their  followers. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  had  settled  down  into  a  slow,  difficult 
procedure.  Potential  Union  generals  of  ability  were  yet  in  the 
school  of  practical  warfare.  Under  pressure  of  public  opinion  the 
President  had  reappointed  Fremont  to  a  command  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where,  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  critics,  he  straight¬ 
way  proved  his  incompetency.  Edwin  Stanton  was  appointed  in 
January  to  succeed  the  hopelessly  incompetent  Cameron  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War.  The  Missouri  Democrat  was  pleased  with  Stanton 
because  he  was  no  conservative,  and  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer 
jubilantly  approved  of  the  appointment  because  it  thought  the 
army  would  “move  .  .  .  even  if  it  goes  to  the  devil.”  Stanton,  it 
said,  had  “more  of  the  Bonaparte  in  his  composition  than  any 
other  man  in  America.”  2  But  the  Army  of  the  East  moved  back¬ 
ward.  General  McClellan’s  soldiers  saw  the  church  spires  in 
Richmond  before  their  overcautious  leader  ordered  them  back  to 
Harrison’s  landing.  By  July  1  the  Seven  Days’  Battles  were  over, 
and  thousands  of  Union  soldiers  lay  dead  on  Southern  fields.  The 
Peninsular  Campaign  was  another  terrible  answer  to  the  incau¬ 
tious,  over-confident,  and  popular  cry  of  “On  to  Richmond.”  The 
elder  Blair  had  warned  McClellan  to  heed  not  that  “prodigious 
cry  among  the  carpet  knights”  who  were  unwilling  to  shed  their 
own  blood  to  get  to  Richmond.3  He  wrote  that,  “I  am  one  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  you  lead  a  triumph  in  the  capital  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  but  am  not  so  eager  as  to  hazard  it  by  hurrying  on  too 
fast.  ...  If  you  can  accomplish  your  object  of  reaching  Rich¬ 
mond  by  a  slower  process  than  storming  redoubts  and  batteries 
in  earthworks,  the  country  will  applaud  the  achievement  which 
gives  success  to  its  arms  with  greatest  parsimony  of  the  blood  of 
its  children.”  The  extremely  over-cautious  McCellan,  a  discipli¬ 
narian  and  not  a  bold  general  such  as  was  needed  in  the  Peninsu¬ 
lar  Campaign,  did  not  need  the  kind  of  advice  which  the  elder 
Blair  gave  him.  Believing  that  a  brilliant  victory  lay  ahead  of 

2  Missouri  Democrat,  Jan.  23,  1862. 

3  Israel  N.  Stiles,  “On  to  Richmond  in  1862,”  in  Military  Essays  and  Recollec¬ 
tions,  III,  48.  Letter  of  Blair,  Sr.,  to  McClellan,  Apr.  12,  1862. 
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him,  McClellan  assured  Montgomery  Blair  through  G.  V.  Fox 
of  his  willingness  to  act  upon  Montgomery’s  suggestions  which 
were  similar  to  those  of  his  father.  The  Blairs  misjudged  McClel¬ 
lan.  He  was  a  military  engineer,  not  a  dashing  general. 

They  were  soon  convinced  that  McClellan  needed  advice  to 
dare  rather  than  to  be  cautious.  The  elder  Blair  attempted  to 
have  his  son  Frank  appointed  to  McClellan’s  staff  to  give  him 
military  and  political  advice.  Frank  was  brave,  audacious,  daring, 
and  would  have  balanced  McClellan’s  tendency  to  hesitate.  More¬ 
over,  a  decisive  victory  would  have  caused  the  Democrats  to  select 
the  General  as  their  standard-bearer  in  1864.  Blair  wanted  Frank 
to  be  the  link  between  Lincoln  and  his  general;  if  Frank  acted 
as  intermediary  the  close  relationship  between  McClellan  and 
Lincoln  would  continue.  Ward  Lamon,  a  circuit  law  partner  of 
Lincoln,  told  a  pretty  story  which  he  claimed  that  General  Alfred 
Pleasanton  related.  It  appears  that  the  elder  Blair  sought  Pleasan¬ 
ton  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  the  Peninsula  to 
join  McClellan  and  said  to  him: 4 

You  are  going  to  McClellan.  You  will  have  confidential  relations 
with  him.  I  like  him,  and  I  want  him  to  succeed;  but  no  general  can 
succeed  without  proper  relations  with  the  Administration.  Say  to  him 
from  me  that  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  can  be  of  great  service  to  him.  I 
shall  have  access  to  the  Administration,  and  can  do  much  to  keep 
McClellan  right.  Say  to  him  that  he  ought  to  ask  for  the  assignment 
of  Blair  to  him,  and  to  make  him  his  chief  of  staff.  Now,  Pleasanton, 
when  you  get  down  in  Virginia,  say  this  to  Mac,  and  telegraph  me  the 
result. 

It  is  not  positively  known  why  Frank  Blair  was  not  appointed 
to  McClellan’s  staff.  It  is  logical  to  conclude  that  McClellan 
wanted  the  influential  support  of  the  Blairs  without  having  one 
of  them  on  his  staff  to  dominate  him.  Furthermore,  Frank  Blair 
was  not  a  West  Pointer,  but  a  civilian  offering  his  services  to  his 
country.  McClellan,  Grant,  and  Sherman  all  had  contempt  for 
generals  who  were  not  trained  at  West  Point.  And,  above  all, 
they  dreaded  the  interference  of  the  politicians  at  Washington. 
The  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  a  striking  example  of  the  kind 
of  political  generalship  of  which  most  Congressmen  were  capable. 

4  Ward  Lamon,  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln  1847-1865  (Washington,  1911), 
205-207. 
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Thinking  thus,  McClellan  could  not  be  consistent  in  his  principles 
and  appoint  Blair  to  first  place  on  his  staff. 

McClellan’s  slowness  led  to  his  dismissal  from  his  command 
and  to  the  elevation  of  General  John  Pope.  Montgomery  Blair 
vigorously  protested  against  the  appointment  of  General  Pope  to 
high  command.  He  considered  Pope  nothing  but  a  liar  and  a 
braggart.  After  the  second  disaster  at  Bull  Run  McClellan  was 
restored  to  his  former  command  and  fought  a  drawn  battle  with 
General  Lee  at  Antietam,  the  result  of  which  caused  Lee  to  aban¬ 
don  his  invasion  of  Maryland  in  1862  and  to  retreat  into  Virginia. 
McClellan  apparently  had  an  opportunity  to  cut  Lee’s  army  off 
and  soundly  defeat  it,  but  his  timidity  prevented  him  from  hazard¬ 
ing  a  second  engagement.  A  second  time,  popular  opinion  de¬ 
manded  his  removal.  Chase,  Stanton,  and  Smith  of  the  Cabinet 
had  already  petitioned  the  President  to  dismiss  McClellan  from 
the  army  altogether.6  The  President  was  most  concerned  about 
the  disaffection  among  the  generals  who  were  demanding  the 
removal  of  McClellan.*  Stanton  was  determined  to  have  him 
dismissed. 

For  political  and  military  reasons  the  Blairs  opposed  the  re¬ 
moval  of  McClellan.  They  knew  of  no  man  who  was  an  abler 
general  in  the  Union  armies,  though  he  was  lacking  in  aggressive 
generalship.  Furthermore,  they  feared  the  political  consequence 
of  a  break  between  him  and  the  President.  They  did  not  want 
him  to  rise  as  a  formidable  Democratic  candidate  playing  the  role 
of  a  martyr  in  1864.  The  elections  in  1862  certainly  justified  them 
in  their  fears.  They  consequently  became  warm  defenders  and 
interceders  for  him.  Chase,  who  had  influenced  the  President  in 
his  appointment  of  McClellan  in  the  first  place,  now  became  his 
enemy. 

The  Blairs  realized  that  “success  in  battle  may  not  be  the  best 
of  tests  of  a  general’s  capacity,”  but  it  was  the  one  the  public  knew 
most  about  and  had  the  power  to  apply/  The  press,  the  public, 
Congress,  and  a  portion  of  the  Cabinet  forced  the  hand  of  the 
President.  On  November  5,  he  signed  the  order  for  the  release  of 

B  Bixby  MSS.  Chase,  Stanton,  and  Smith  to  the  President,  Aug.  20,  1862. 

*  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  2,  1863. 

7  Seward,  Reminiscences,  238.  Words  used  by  Montgomery  Blair  in  a  Cabinet 
meeting. 
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McClellan.  The  elder  Blair  rode  into  the  city  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  President  “in  his  solitude”  on  the  night  of  the  sixth.  The 
following  day  he  wrote  from  Silver  Spring  to  his  son  Montgomery 
as  follows: 8 

The  torpidity  of  McClellan,  will  I  fear  prove  fatal  to  him  &  our  cause 
— I  urged  on  the  Prest.  Mc’s  late  success  and  the  armys  devotion  to 
him.  The  difficulty  of  finding  any  other  capable  of  wielding  so  great 
a  force  &  to  be  trusted  with  working  so  complicated  a  machine  under 
increased  difficulties  impending.  His  answer  was  that  “he  had  tried 
long  enough  to  bore  with  an  auger  too  dull  to  take  hold” — 

I  represented  to  him,  the  probable  effect  of  superseding  Me  & 
yielding  to  the  pressure  which  it  is  known  looked  to  succeed  through 
the  fast  process  of  Pope,  McDowell  &c.  Their  catastrophe  ought  to  be 
a  warning.  Yielding  again  to  the  ultras  who  seek  to  accomplish  our 
purposes  by  unusual  &  extravagant  means  would  give  countenance  to 
the  charges  of  late  triumph  &  consequently  hold  on  the  public  mind — 
If  on  the  contrary,  Me  could  be  pushed  on  in  the  line  he  has  taken  & 
compelled  to  make  a  winter  campaign,  if  successful  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  who  are  in  heart  on  the  side  of  Oligarchy  &  the  South, — 
would  be  compelled  to  make  war  on  him,  &  he  would  be  compelled  to 
take  sides  with  the  President  bringing  to  his  support  in  Congress  the 
real  war  Democrats,  while  those  who  would  resuscitate  that  party  to 
carry  the  next  Presidency,  would  necessarily  take  an  antiMcClellan 
man  for  their  candidate — whereas  if  Me  should  fail  as  a  general,  he 
would  fail  on  their  conclusive  policy  and  as  the  chief  of  that  party 
they  would  fail  with  him — 

In  every  aspect  in  which  I  can  view  it,  the  cause  I  think  would  be 
best  served  by  retaining  Me  at  least  until  he  makes  a  failure  if  that 
cannot  be  averted  &  not  change  him  for  an  untried  man  while  the 
Laurels  of  South  Mountain  &  Antietam  are  fresh. 

I  entreated  the  President  to  send  some  common  friend  to  Me 
to  have  an  explicit  understanding  with  him — telling  him  what  the 
President  expected  him  to  do  &  when  &  telling  him  that  absolute  & 
prompt  obedience  was  the  tenure  by  which  alone  he  held  his  com¬ 
mand.  If  it  be  given  to  Hooker  or  some  others,  mere  fighting  men, 
who  want  Brains  tell  the  President  I  would  be  glad  Frank  were  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  of  Staff —  He  could  supply  strength  at  least. 

The  interview  was  a  long  one.  Lincoln  listened  attentively, 
for  he  trusted  Blair  more  than  any  other  man  with  as  much  politi¬ 
cal  experience.  Finally  he  rose,  stretched  his  legs  and  arms,  and 
closed  the  conference  by  saying:  “I  said  I  would  remove  him  if  he 
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let  Lee’s  army  get  away  from  him,  and  I  must  do  so.  He  has  got 
the  ‘slows,’  Mr.  Blair.”  McClellan,  without  the  movement  of  a 
muscle  of  his  face,  received  the  notice  of  his  dismissal  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  successor,  General  A.  E.  Burnside.  Inwardly  he  was 
hurt  deeply,  and  made  a  brave  effort  to  maintain  his  self-control 
when  he  said  farewell  to  his  men  on  the  tenth  of  November.9 
General  Burnside  pleaded  his  incapacity  before  he  was  elevated 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  his  fears  were 
justified  by  his  awful  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  on 
December  13. 

Deep  gloom  settled  on  the  administration.  A  gleam  of  light, 
however,  was  growing  to  a  flood-light  in  the  West.  The  modest 
and  bashful,  determined  and  taciturn,  young  general,  Hiram 
Grant,  was  on  his  way  to  victory.  A  series  of  victories  were  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  were 
captured  on  February  6  and  16  respectively;  Missouri  was  again 
saved  at  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  on  March  7  and  8;  the  famous  bat¬ 
tle  of  Shiloh  was  fought  and  won  by  the  Union  army  on  April 
6  and  7;  Island  No.  10  fell  into  Union  hands  on  April  7;  Fort 
Pillow,  Tennessee,  was  captured  April  14,  New  Orleans,  April  28, 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  on  May  30,  and  Memphis  was  occupied  on 
June  6.  The  groundwork  for  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  the 
famous  March  to  the  Sea  was  accomplished,  although  those  two 
important  events  were  far  off.  The  capture  of  Vicksburg  was 
necessary  to  free  the  Mississippi  River  from  rebel  hands.  In  that 
great  feat  Frank  Blair  figured  prominently. 

It  is  stated  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  an  unpublished  biography 
of  Frank  Blair  by  Montgomery  Blair  that  Secretary  Stanton  “ap¬ 
plied  to  &  most  earnestly  urged”  Frank  “to  raise  troops  to  be  led 
by  himself  in  the  field”  in  July,  1862.  The  President  and  others 
must  have  requested  of  Stanton  that  he  urge  Blair  to  raise  troops 
because  there  was  little  friendly  relationship  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  Blairs.  Attorney-General  Bates  recorded  in  his  Diary ,  of 
February  14,  1862,  that  Stanton  suggested  that  Blair  be  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  and  trusted  with  the  highly  important  task  of 
opening  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans.  The  diarist 
believed  that  Stanton  had  been  strongly  pressed  from  the  outside 

9  George  B.  McClellan,  McClellan’s  Own  Story  (New  York,  1887),  660-61. 
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or  else  he  would  not  have  thought  of  Blair.  The  President  an¬ 
swered  Stanton’s  request  with  the  remark  that  Blair  was  not  quali¬ 
fied  for  that  “greatest  business  of  all,”  that  a  man  with  military 
training  was  needed  for  it.  Nevertheless,  he  wished  Blair  to  raise 
troops  and  go  into  the  field.  Little  urging  was  necessary.  Blair, 
realizing  that  the  Union  was  in  a  precarious  position,  left  Congress 
and  appeared  in  St.  Louis  in  July  to  fulfill  his  promise  to  the 
President  to  raise  two  brigades  and  command  his  troops  as  briga¬ 
dier-general.  General  John  A.  Logan  and  other  Congressmen 
raised  troops  in  their  respective  states.  The  President  called  for 
300,000  men.  Blair’s  patriotic  sacrifice  should  have  received  the 
plaudits  of  every  single  Missourian  who  loved  his  country.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  them  applauded  him,  hundreds  joined  the  seven  regi¬ 
ments  which  he  raised,  but  the  followers  of  the  Democrat  and  the 
Neue  Zeit  stooped  to  petty  bickerings  and  personal  abuse.  Fac¬ 
tional  control  in  local  politics  was  more  important  to  them  than 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  Democrat,  on  July  7,  announced  that  a  “mild  policy,”  a 
phrase  which  it  used  to  describe  the  Lincoln-Blair  war  policy, 
could  not  win  the  war.  Drastic  action  should  be  taken.  It  was 
then  ready  to  support  the  Chase-Drake  element  in  politics.  The 
Westliche  Post  promised  General  Blair  its  undivided  support.  The 
Anzeiger  feared  that  he  would  do  more  positive  mischief  in  the 
field  than  in  Congress.  On  second  thought,  the  editors  of  the 
Democrat  decided  to  support  Blair  in  his  attempt  to  raise  troops. 
If  he  became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  8,000 
troops,  he  could  be  eliminated  from  the  race  for  Congress.  On 
July  11,  it  acknowledged  that  “the  country  needs  the  troops,  and 
we  know  of  no  man  who  would  be  likely  to  succeed  better  in 
raising  them,  and  but  few  who  would  command  them  with  more 
ability  in  the  field  than  Col.  Blair.”  The  Union  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  warmly  supported  his  venture.  Curiously  enough,  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  enlist  troops,  the  Westliche  Post  began  to  vilify 
him  and  call  his  newspaper,  the  Union,  a  “miserable  sheet,”  the 
tool  of  “contemptible  office-hunters.”  The  indignant  editor  of 
the  Anzeiger  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Post  was  probably 
bribed  by  secessionists.  The  Democrat  published  excerpts  from 
the  Post  until  the  officials  of  Blair’s  brigades  held  a  meeting  to 
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issue  a  protest  against  both  the  Post  and  the  Democrat .  The 
articles  published  from  the  Post  were  very  largely  tirades  on  Blair. 
The  Democrat  professed  its  support  of  him,  but  at  the  same  time 
published  damnable  articles  from  the  Post.  Despairing  of  success 
in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  Anzeiger  issued  a  stirring  appeal  for 
a  cessation  of  animosities.  Every  miserable  minor  question  which 
arose  in  politics  and  war  was  met  by  the  Democrat  and  W estliche 
Post  with  the  ridiculous  cry  of  “Down  with  Blair.”  Why  not 
permit  the  Blair-Fremont  episode  to  rest  and  fight  the  rebels  ?  The 
Democrat  answered  on  September  26,  with  an  editorial  in  which 
it  stated  that:  “Politicians  and  Generals,”  they  are  “our  pro¬ 
found  est  peril,”  and  “Congress  ought  to  pass  a  law  at  once  pro¬ 
hibiting  any  one”  from  holding  a  military  commission  at  the  same 
time  that  he  holds  a  civil  position  of  official  trust.  Thus  the  pot 
boiled  in  St.  Louis,  where  Blair  successfully  enlisted  his  seven 
regiments  of  troops  and  marched  them  away  to  join  General 
Sherman. 

As  soon  as  he  received  his  command,  he  asked  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  for  vigorous  action  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
He  thought  it  ridiculous  and  a  shame  not  to  combine  the  troops 
available  in  the  West  to  operate  against  the  audacious  rebels  who 
pressed  toward  Missouri.  “Why  are  not  the  troops  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  states,”  he  asked,  “allowed  to  operate  together  to  untie 
the  knot  the  rebels  have  tied  at  Vicksburg  &  open  this  great  artery 
of  our  life[  ?]  .  ..  I  say  it  will  not  be  tolerated  much  longer.”  10 
He  had  advised  McClellan  to  do  that,  and  Fremont  had  hoped 
to  accomplish  the  same  important  feat.  He  begged  General 
Samuel  R.  Curtis  to  hurry  the  Blair  command  into  action.  Gen¬ 
eral  Curtis  promised  to  send  him  to  Vicksburg  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  red  tape  could  be  run  through  the  politico-military  ma¬ 
chine.11  Frank  importuned  his  brother  to  request  the  President  to 
date  his  commission  back  to  May  10, 1861,  or  thereabout,  to  enable 
him  to  rise  to  a  Major-General,  to  send  him  with  his  troops  to 
join  General  McClernand  at  Helena  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
persuade  Halleck  to  increase  his  forces.  The  President  obliged 
him. 

10  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Sept.  17,  1862. 
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it  was  deep  and  miry,  and  when  this  was  crossed  we  encountered  a 
steep  bank  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  at  least  io  feet  high,  covered  with 
a  strong  abatis  and  crowned  with  rifle-pits  from  end  to  end.  Above 
them  was  still  another  range  of  rifle-pits,  and  still  above  a  circle  of 
batteries  of  heavy  guns  which  afforded  a  direct  and  enfilading  fire 
upon  every  part  of  the  plateau,  which  rose  gently  from  the  first  range 
of  rifle-pits  to  the  base  of  the  embankment  which  formed  the  bat¬ 
teries.  These  formidable  works,  defended  by  a  strong  force  of  des¬ 
perate  men  such  as  held  them  on  the  29th,  would  seem  to  require 
almost  superhuman  efforts  to  effect  their  capture.  .  .  . 

When  the  signal  of  attack  was  given  the  brigade  rushed  with  im¬ 
petuosity  to  the  attack  and  pressed  over  every  obstacle  and  through 
a  storm  of  shell  and  rifle  bullets,  and  carried  the  first  and  second 
ranges  of  rifle-pits  with  an  irresistible  charge. 

At  this  point  I  observed  the  rapidly-thinning  ranks  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  my  brigade  which  made  the  assault  under  my  command,  and 
turned  and  saw  the  column  from  the  center  of  General  Morgan  com¬ 
ing  up  over  the  first  range  of  rifle-pits.  Encouraged  by  this  support  my 
gallant  troops  pushed  still  farther  and  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
enemy’s  last  intrechments.  Some  reached  the  foot  of  these  formi¬ 
dable  works  only  to  pour  out  their  lives  at  their  base. 

Of  the  1,800  brave  men  who  obeyed  Blair’s  command,  one- 
third  were  reported  after  the  battle  to  be  among  the  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing.  Blair  believed  that  had  he  been  properly 
supported  by  General  Morgan  the  result  might  have  been  differ¬ 
ent,  that  victory  would  have  crowned  the  efforts  of  his  heroic 
First  Brigade.  His  undaunted  coolness  and  bravery  were  ap¬ 
plauded  even  in  the  Missouri  Democrat .  And  well  might  any 
one,  not  too  prejudiced,  pay  him  tribute,  for  while  in  the  charge 
two  horses  were  shot  from  under  him;  when  his  last  horse  mired 
in  the  mud,  he  slid  over  its  head  and  led  his  brigade  on  foot  to 
the  rifle-pits.  Some  of  his  officers  admired  his  bravery  so  much 
that  they  leaped  to  their  feet  and  fought  on  foot.16  Sherman  lost 
1,929  men  in  that  assault.  It  was  thus  that  the  first  attack  on  the 
heart  of  the  Confederate  West  ended  in  failure. 

Blair  hurriedly  wrote  to  his  wife  on  December  31  to  assure 
her  of  his  safety.  On  a  little  scrap  of  paper  he  scribbled:  “My 
Brigade  did  its  duty  &  performed  the  work  allotted  to  it  but  it 
was  not  well  supported  &  we  failed — I  did  not  receive  a  scratch 

16  Missouri  Democrat,  Jan.  15,  1863. 
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altho  I  went  up  to  the  enemy’s  last  entrenchments.”  She  enclosed 
his  letter  with  one  of  her  own  to  Montgomery,  January  9;  she 
said  that  St.  Louisans  blamed  General  Sherman  for  the  failure 
to  dislodge  the  rebel  army,  and  praised  Blair  for  his  gallantry. 
Paschall  of  the  Republican  was  loud  in  his  praises.  Charles 
Elleard  of  St.  Louis  sent  “two  splendid  horses  by  boat  to  replace 
those  killed  while  he  was  making  the  charge.”  General  Steele 
also  presented  him  with  his  fine  horse,  Van  Dorn,  a  handsome 
present.  The  Neue  Zeit  continued  to  consider  him  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  make  any  difference  what  he  might  do.  Blair  and  his 
friends  hoped  for  his  promotion.  Friends  talked  of  sending  a 
delegation  to  Washington  to  beg  the  President  for  it.  Some  of 
them  believed  that  his  understanding  of  the  Western  people 
should  commend  him  to  the  President.  They  rated  Sherman  and 
McClernand  highly,  but  doubted  their  ability  to  command  a  great 
army.  According  to  “credible”  reports  Grant  got  too  drunk  to 
command  a  large  army.  Frank  Blair  was  able,  and  reported  to 
be  the  most  popular  of  the  generals  among  their  officers.16  A 
number  of  the  Union  men  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  President  begging  him  to  confer  on 
Blair  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  Volunteers  “irrespective  of 
the  claims  or  pretensions  of  others.”  His  appointment  as  a  Major- 
General  followed  the  removal  of  General  D.  Stuart,  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm.  He  assumed  command 
of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  in  the  first 
week  in  April,  1863. 

General  McClernand  next  assumed  command  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  and  Fifteenth  Corps,  which  he  named  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  army  was  taken  happily  on  what  his  superiors 
thought  would  be  a  wild-goose  chase  to  capture  Arkansas  Post 
on  the  Arkansas  River.  A  terrific  bombardment  from  the  gun¬ 
boats  and  a  desperate  assault  by  the  Union  infantry  ended  with 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces.  Blair’s  troops  were  held 
largely  in  reserve  and  consequently  suffered  few  casualties.  Mc¬ 
Clernand  was  intoxicated  with  his  success.  Among  other  foolish 
proposals,  he  suggested  to  the  President  that  he  be  appointed  in 

18  Blair  MSS.,  Arden  R.  Smith  to  Mrs.  Frank  Blair,  Mar.  9,  1863;  Wm.  M. 
McPherson  to  M.  Blair,  Jan.  16,  1863. 
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Grant’s  place  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi. 
Grant  brought  him  somewhat  to  his  senses  by  ordering  him  back 
to  Vicksburg.17  Generals  James  B.  McPherson  and  Sherman  dis¬ 
trusted  McClernand,  who  was  vain,  without  training,  foolhardy, 
but  withal  an  honest  man.  Grant  distrusted  him,  and  upon  the 
advice  of  Sherman  and  McPherson,  assumed  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  operating  against  Vicksburg.  McClernand 
protested  in  vain. 

While  on  the  way  to  Arkansas  Post,  Blair  learned  a  valuable 
lesson.  Any  good  general  should  ever  remember  that  to  think 
a  great  deal,  act  decisively,  and  say  little  is  a  prime  characteristic. 
Blair  undoubtedly  talked  too  much  in  the  presence  of  the  re¬ 
porters:  Thomas  W.  Knox  of  the  New  York  Herald ,  Wilkie  of 
the  New  York  Times ,  and  Colburn  of  the  New  York  World ,  all 
of  whom  were  with  him  aboard  the  Continental  going  up  the 
Arkansas  River.  They  were  “evidently  kindly  disposed  to  the 
General.”  In  their  reports  of  the  recent  engagement  they  made 
Blair  the  hero.18  Knox  drew  freely  on  his  imagination,  as  he 
later  confessed,  and  wrote  several  sensational  reports  of  the  whole 
Vicksburg  campaign  that  gave  valuable  information  to  the  enemy. 
When  Sherman  thought  it  best  not  to  divulge  any  of  his  military 
secrets,  Knox  concocted  partly  fictitious  reports.  Furthermore,  he 
magnified  Blair’s  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  until 
the  country  was  in  an  uproar.  His  dispatches  were,  in  fact,  in  the 
best  traditions  of  yellow  journalism. 

The  irate  General  Sherman  demanded  of  Knox  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  repeated  errors  and  charges.  Knox  apologized  by  ad¬ 
mitting  that  Sherman  was  not  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  take 
Vicksburg.19  On  the  same  day  (February  i,  1863)  that  Knox  made 
his  apology,  Sherman  addressed  a  curt  questionnaire  to  Blair,  stat¬ 
ing  that  Knox  had  given  him  as  authority  for  the  information  with 
which  he  had  developed  his  stories  for  the  Herald,  and  demand¬ 
ing  of  Blair  a  denial  in  writing  to  be  sent  back  East  to  John 
Sherman.  Blair  had  already  denied  before  Generals  Sherman, 
Steele,  and  Stuart,  any  complicity  in  the  apparent  plot  to  secure 

17  W.  G.  Shotwell,  The  Civil  War  in  America  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1923),  I, 
326-30. 

18  Blair  MSS.  A.  R.  Smith  to  M.  Blair,  Jan.  4,  1863. 

19  War  Records,  Series  I,  XVII,  Part  II,  580. 
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Sherman’s  removal  from  his  command.  Twenty-three  pointed 
questions  were  asked  Blair,  two  of  which  were:  “Do  you  believe 
my  force,  independent  of  Grant’s  and  Banks’,  could  have  taken 
and  held  Vicksburg?”  and  “Do  you  not  know  that  the  attack 
on  Haines  Bluff  was  not  attempted  because  Admiral  Porter  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  too  hazardous  ?”  He  closed  his  long  questionnaire 
with  an  explanation  of  his  desire  to  protect  himself  against  “base 
accusations  and  slanders  published  to  the  world”  and  “I  ask  this 
of  you  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  because  Knox  quotes  you 
all  through.”  20 

Blair  replied  the  moment  he  received  the  communication 
from  Sherman.  He  was  mortified  and  annoyed  at  receiving  it 
after  he  had  explicitly  denied  any  complicity  in  the  matter.  “I 
made  no  statement  to  Mr.  Knox  at  any  time  which  would  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  his  criticism  upon  you.  All  the  conversation 
which  occurred  was  in  the  presence  of  General  Steele  and  his 
staff,  and  I  recollect  of  saying  nothing  which  could  have  wounded 
your  feelings  had  you  been  present.”  He  had  allowed  Knox  to 
read  his  official  reports  of  the  transactions  upon  the  Yazoo. 

He  begged  General  Sherman  to  ask  General  Steele,  who  was 
aboard  the  Continental  and  with  whom  he  had  freely  conversed 
about  matters  of  the  campaign,  what  had  been  said.  “I  am  aware, 
also  that  you  planned  and  in  a  great  measure  executed  the  move¬ 
ment  against  Arkansas  Post,  and  have  not  failed  to  say  what  I 
knew  of  it  on  proper  occasions.  I  hope  to  receive  no  more  letters 
of  the  same  character  from  you  and  shall  not  answer  them  in 
the  same  spirit  if  I  do.”  21 

General  Sherman,  soon  to  be  known  by  his  men  as  “Uncle 
Billy,”  apologized  to  Blair  for  his  curt  questionnaire.  “If  at  one 
time  I  did  think  you  had  incautiously  dropped  expressions  which 
gave”  Knox  grounds  for  accusations,  “I  now  retract  that  and 
assure  you  of  my  confidence  and  respect.”  22 

Knox  was  tried  by  court-martial,  convicted  as  a  spy  and  ejected 
from  the  lines  of  the  Union  army  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
conveyed  important  information  to  the  enemy.  He  had  published 
a  description  of  the  numbers  and  organization  of  the  army  at  a 
time  when  the  information  was  valuable  to  Pemberton. 

20  Ibid.,  581-82. 


21  Ibid.,  582-86. 


22  Ibid.,  589-90. 
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Was  Blair  indiscreet?  Two  letters  in  the  Blair  manuscripts 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  but  they  do  not  prove  that  Blair 
made  any  accusations  before  Knox.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he 
said  too  much.  He  was,  however,  from  that  time  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  and  admirer  of  General  Sherman.  In  a  letter  of  January  4, 
written  aboard  the  Continental,  at  Milliken’s  Bend,  a  member  of 
his  staff,  and  admirer  and  friend  in  the  person  of  Arden  R.  Smith, 
wrote  to  the  Postmaster-General  as  follows: 28 

....  We  have  made  a  miserable  blunder  somehow,  and  seem  to 
be  floundering  in  the  mud  of  “don’t  know  what  to  do  and  don’t  know 
how  to  do  it.”  I  do  assure  you  Sir,  apart  from  any  personal  feeling  for 
General  Blair,  I  regard  him  as  far  above  these  men  I  see  around  me 
ranking  him.  The  country  demands  such  men  high  in  command  and 
not  subordinate  to  comparative  pigmies. 

I  have  written  hurriedly  and  not  in  set  phrases.  You  will  excuse 
all  I  know.  Make  your  brother  Major  General  at  once  for  God’s  sake 
and  the  country’s.  The  General  thinks  the  only  policy  was  to  have 
concentrated  the  entire  force  on  Haines  Bluff  on  the  Yazoo  which 
would  have  carried  it  undoubtedly.  Instead  of  this,  however,  Sherman 
scattered  his  army  along  the  bluff  and  failure  followed,  of  course.  He 
never  consulted  Gen.  Blair  and  Steele’s  policy  was  for  the  bluff  decid¬ 
edly.  If  we  had  carried  the  Bluff,  it  would  have  opened  up  the  Yazoo 
and  Grant  could  and  would  have  come  down. 

Smith’s  thoughts  must  have  been  largely  those  of  Blair.  But 
Blair  himself  wrote  to  the  Postmaster-General  on  January  6,  while 
on  board  the  Continental : 

Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  learn  through  the  public  press  of 
the  complete  failure  of  the  expedition  organized  to  attack  Vicksburg. 
In  the  first  place  we  encountered  a  much  larger  force  than  our  own 
and  the  natural  obstacles  were  such  as  to  be  almost  insurmountable.  It 
is  a  great  error  to  allow  separate  commands  under  incompetent  Gen¬ 
erals  to  be  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  Western  Army  and 
allowed  to  wander  about  in  useless  effort  to  find  something  to  do, 
or  the  more  injurious  effort  to  attack  superior  forces  entrenched 
behind  Forts,  embankments  and  rifle  pits.  The  indignation  which  will 
prevail  in  the  loyal  sections  will  be  thoroughly  justified  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  when  he  comes  to  know  the  full  statement  of  facts  concerning 
this  expedition.  Instead  of  massing  our  columns  and  pushing  them 
down  upon  Vicksburg  with  irresistible  impulse,  we  are  dividing  them 
up  into  small  and  independent  commands,  made  to  operate  in  differ- 

23  Blair  MSS. 
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ent  sections  without  apparent  centrality  of  design  and  lost  in  the 
occupation  of  an  immense  territory.  Thus  the  enemy  aware  of  our 
actual  numbers  in  those  out  of  the  way  localities  is  constantly  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  superior  numbers  and  consuming  us  in  detail.  This  policy 
of  subdividing  our  forces  has  been  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  and 
harm  to  us  in  this  Yazoo  expedition.  No  sooner  had  we  reached  the 
point  of  our  destination  than  our  troops  were  rushed  into  the  fight 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country  and 
without  any  harmony  of  purpose,  except  the  design  to  capture  Vicks¬ 
burg.  Genl.  A.  J.  Smith  was  sent  to  cut  up  a  Rail  Road  in  one  direc¬ 
tion.  Genl.  Steele  was  made  to  waste  two  days  in  a  useless  effort  in 
another  direction.  The  balance  even  were  divided  for  Morgan  was 
pushing  blindly  for  one  hill  while  Morgan  L.  Smith  was  wasting 
shot  and  shell  upon  another.  We  might  have  accomplished  the  taking 
of  the  Fort  on  Haines  Bluff  had  our  forces  been  massed  and  sharply 
pushed  upon  a  common  centre.  Thus  with  divided  forces  and  incom¬ 
petent  commanders  we  have  suffered  before  Vicksburg  a  disaster.  In 
the  attack  upon  Chickasaw  Bluff,  Morgan  under  whose  auspices  the 
assault  was  made,  betrayed  the  most  unpardonable  ignorance  of  those 
points  so  essential  to  know  in  ordering  a  bayonet  assault.  De  Courcey 
instead  of  leading  as  was  proclaimed  he  would  do,  did  not  even  sup¬ 
port  and  while  I  was  rushing  my  Brigade  (4  Regts.  of  them  only) 
into  the  enemy’s  rifle  pits,  De  Courcey  quietly  formed  his  command 
into  a  column  under  the  protection  of  the  bayou  bluff.  As  I  retired 
from  the  field  Genl.  Thayer  and  myself  upbraided  him  and  urged 
him  to  go  forward,  but  in  vain.  I  see  efforts  are  being  made  by  some 
toadies  to  push  this  fellow,  Decourcey  forward  for  a  Brigadier  ship.  I 
believe  he  runs  his  name  as  a  Garibaldian  hero.  Certain  is  it  that  his 
conduct  on  the  29th  instead  of  being  a  recommendation  to  him  should 
be  a  matter  for  the  gravest  censure. 

The  taking  of  Vicksburg  and  every  other  point  where  the  traitors 
obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  the  primary  object 
of  Government.  All  other  enterprises  in  the  west  should  subserve  that 
object.  It  is  folly  to  engage  large  armies  in  forming  a  chain  through 
which  the  enemy  may  be  supposed  unable  to  pass.  The  large  number 
of  troops  now  idle  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  those  of 
this  Army  should  be  massed  into  one  great  army  and  made  to  move 
with  irresistible  might  upon  Vicksburg.  I  hold  it  will  be  a  fatal  error 
if  we  allow  that  place  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy  throughout  this 
winter.  And  we  want  in  the  west  more  unity.  Along  this  River  the 
Commandant  of  any  post  has  the  power  to  materially  injure  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  “Army  of  the  Mississippi”  by  retaining  troops  enroute  for 
our  reinforcement,  according  as  his  fears  suggest  the  necessity  for  so 
doing.  While  we  are  meeting  in  the  Field  overpowering  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  we  find  some  of  our  very  best  troops  lying  idle  at  insignifi- 
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cant  stations.  As  it  operates  unfavorably  to  this  Army  Corps  it  must 
also  to  others.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  what  service,  this  Army 
of  25,000  men  can  render,  isolated  as  it  is,  in  the  taking  of  Vicksburg. 
Whereas  if  it  were  combined  with  Grant  as  well  as  other  forces  now 
rottening  in  camps  something  useful  might  be  accomplished  in  the 
grand  object  of  opening  the  Mississippi. 

Yours  affec. 

(Signed)  Frank  P.  Blair. 

I  have  forwarded  you  copies  of  my  report  and  the  report  of  Genl. 
Steele  of  the  battle  of  the  29th  ult.  Some  of  my  friends  think  I  ought 
to  be  promoted.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  persuade  the  President  of 
it.  John  B.  Henderson  and  Rollins  will  aid  you. 

Grant  reached  Vicksburg  at  the  end  of  January,  1863,  after 
Sherman’s  and  McClernand’s  forces  were  stationed  on  the  high 
ground  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Yazoo. 
McPherson’s  force  was  ordered  into  camp  at  Lake  Providence. 
The  task  of  capturing  Vicksburg  was  not  an  easy  one.  The 
fortress  and  town  stood  on  a  bluff  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  river.  The  valley  below  was  subject  to  inundation;  it  was  cut 
up  by  channels,  bayous,  pools,  and  lakes.  The  winter  of  1862-63 
was  an  unusually  wet  one.  Floods  which  broke  over  the  levee 
added  to  the  difficulties  which  faced  Grant  and  his  army.  Mc¬ 
Pherson’s  men  retained  their  transports  to  enable  them  to  escape 
in  case  of  danger  of  being  submerged.  Roads  across  country  were 
covered  with  water  not  deep  enough  for  transports.  Pemberton’s 
defenses  along  the  bluffs  facing  the  river  were  believed  to  be 
impregnable.  To  assault  them  was  to  march  to  certain  death. 
Grant  knew  that  a  successful  assault  must  come  from  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg,  far  up  on  the  plateau  that  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi. 

Four  plans  to  take  Vicksburg  failed  when  the  determined 
Unionists  attempted  to  execute  them.  Undiscouraged  by  failure, 
Grant  nerved  himself  for  the  fifth  plan  of  attack.  His  men  were 
in  good  spirits  and  their  morale  was  never  better,  after  three 
months  of  watery  warfare.  The  roads  had  begun  to  dry,  and  the 
Confederates  felt  reassured  of  the  impregnability  of  their  position. 
They  were  confident  that  Grant  was  unequal  to  capturing  their 
fortress.  Northern  detractors  were  denouncing  Grant  as  a  failure 
and  clamoring  for  the  return  of  the  army.  Two  years  of  warfare 
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had  brought  only  the  one  significant  victory  at  Fort  Donelson. 
General  Halleck,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  armies,  was  desperate 
enough  to  write  to  his  generals  promising  a  major-generalcy  to 
the  first  one  who  gained  a  great  victory.  Grant  pocketed  his  letter 
and  decided  to  lay  siege  to  Vicksburg.  That  decision  was  a  definite 
turning  point  in  his  career  and  in  the  war  in  the  West. 

By  May  2  he  was  with  McClernand’s  Corps  at  Port  Gibson 
on  dry  ground  back  of  Vicksburg,  having  successfully  run  the 
batteries  along  the  river  with  Porter’s  boats.  The  critical  days 
during  which  Pemberton  should  have  defeated  Grant  were  in 
the  past.  The  Confederate  general  was  in  Jackson  when  he 
should  have  been  in  Vicksburg.  The  cause  of  the  South  was  at 
stake  at  a  time  when  one  of  her  generals  faced  a  military  genius, 
and  when  their  forces  were  practically  equal  in  number.  More¬ 
over,  Grant  had  tried,  cool  fighters  for  corps  commanders  in 
Sherman  and  McPherson.  His  lesser  generals  in  rank  were 
equally  daring,  hard  fighters — those  men  like  Blair,  Logan,  Oster- 
haus,  and  Grierson.  Pemberton  frantically  telegraphed  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Joseph  E.  Johnston  for  aid  and  was  advised  to  attack  Grant’s 
forces  at  once,  but  instead,  he  fell  back  behind  the  Big  Black 
River  to  make  possible  a  retreat  into  Vicksburg.  He  again  begged 
Johnston  for  6,000  cavalry  to  keep  his  line  of  communication 
open.  He  begged  President  Davis  for  more  troops.  The  country 
people  were  frantic  with  fear  of  what  the  Union  army  might  do 
to  them.  Davis  said  Port  Hudson  must  be  held,  and  that  few 
troops  were  available.  Johnston  was  ordered  to  the  Mississippi 
to  assume  command,  but  he  arrived  at  Jackson  too  late;  Sherman 
had  planted  himself  between  that  place  and  Pemberton’s  army. 
Grant  was  determined  to  prevent  the  conjunction  of  the  armies 
of  Johnston  and  Pemberton.  He  slipped  between  the  two,  drove 
Johnston  from  Jackson  with  heavy' losses  in  men  and  supplies  and 
turned  upon  Pemberton  whom  he  defeated  on  an  old  plantation 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  an  elevation  which  was  called  Cham¬ 
pion’s  Hill  after  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  plantation,  and 
held  by  Pemberton’s  army.  After  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight, 
Pemberton  was  crushed  with  a  loss  of  3,000  in  killed  and 
wounded.  He  withdrew  his  utterly  demoralized  army  into  Vicks¬ 
burg.  Had  McClernand  obeyed  Grant’s  orders,  Pemberton  would 
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never  have  seen  Vicksburg  except  in  utter  rout.  It  is  safe  to  say 
there  would  have  been  no  siege.  Grant’s  loss  was  2,254  killed 
and  wounded,  400  being  lost  by  Logan,  700  by  Croker,  and  most 
of  the  rest  by  Hovey.  McClernand,  who  played  a  minor  part  in 
the  battle,  lost  147  of  his  men.  Pemberton’s  army  was  reduced 
in  size  from  35,000  fresh  troops  to  21,000  demoralized  troops  in 
one  week.  What  a  different  story  might  be  told  had  he  formed 
a  junction  with  Johnston  in  time,  as  he  was  ordered,  and  could 
have  done! 

Grant  made  two  desperate  and  fruitless  assaults  upon  Pem¬ 
berton’s  works  around  Vicksburg.  He  then  settled  down  to  a 
siege  that  lasted  forty-eight  days.  He  ordered  McClernand  to 
place  Blair  to  the  best  advantage,  undoubtedly  remembering  as 
he  did  so  the  days  of  Camp  Jackson  when  he  told  Blair  that  he 
approved  of  his  course.  He  now  considered  Blair  the  ablest  of 
all  the  Western  volunteer  generals. 

The  slowness  of  siege  warfare  was  galling  to  Blair.  He  wanted 
quick  action.  Although  there  was  much  to  do  about  Vicksburg, 
he  fretted  and  fumed  at  General  Banks,  who  refused  to  grant  the 
request  of  Grant  for  more  troops,  and  at  the  administration  for 
not  supplying  Grant  with  more  troops.  But  the  administration 
could  not  divert  its  attention  from  Lee,  who  was  soon  to  invade 
Pennsylvania  and  reach  the  high  tide  of  the  Confederacy  at 
Gettysburg.  Grant  ordered  Sherman  on  April  20  to  make  a  feint 
attack  on  the  enemy  on  the  Yazoo  by  way  of  Grand  Gulf.  Bad 
roads  delayed  the  advance  for  three  days,  and  then  Sherman 
moved  forward,  Blair’s  men  being  with  him.  Repeated  demon¬ 
strations  were  made  before  Haines  Bluff  (April  29,  30),  while  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  whole  country  was  made.  The  Fifteenth 
Corps  was  then  ordered  to  Grand  Gulf  at  once.  Blair  was  left 
with  a  garrison  at  Milliken’s  Bend  (May  1)  until  troops  could  be 
ordered  up  from  Memphis.  Sherman  marched  on  toward  Jack- 
son,  which  town  he  entered  after  successful  skirmishing.  In  spite 
of  local  protestations,  public  buildings  and  factories  were  ordered 
burned.  Private  property  such  as  churches,  homes,  and  hotels 
was  ordered  to  be  preserved,  but  part  of  it  was  burned  through 
accident  or  malice.  Sherman  always  regretted  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  private  property,  and  never  ordered  it  except  in 
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cases  of  necessity.  He  abandoned  Jackson  to  the  enemy  and 
marched  twenty  miles  to  Bridgeport  where  he  found  Blair’s  divi¬ 
sion.  From  Bridgeport  the  Fifteenth  Corps  was  marched  along  the 
Benton  road  to  a  position  situated  between  the  Yazoo  and  Vicks¬ 
burg,  and  stopped  with  Blair’s  division  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
around  Vicksburg.  A  shift  of  position  of  the  corps  left  the  army 
to  the  north  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  bluffs,  with  only  400  yards  of 
rough  ground  intervening  between  the  two  hostile  forces.  In 
ten  days  Sherman  had  made  the  detour,  living  mostly  off  the 
country,  and  had  planted  his  army  in  a  strategic  position  for 
laying  a  siege. 

Blair’s  troops  were  placed  in  front  in  preparation  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  assault  which  Grant  ordered  on  May  19  to  be  executed  at 
2  p.m.  His  division  moved  forward  with  alacrity  until  it  arrived 
at  the  ravines,  which  were  almost  impassable  because  of  stones 
and  fallen  timbers.  Ewing’s  and  Giles  Smith’s  brigades  were  on 
his  right,  Kilby  Smith  on  his  left,  and  Buckland’s  brigade  was 
deployed  in  line  in  the  rear.  With  heavy  losses  the  men  reached 
a  position  close  to  the  parapets  of  the  enemy,  but  they  could  not 
break  through,  and  fell  back  under  shelter  to  bivouac  for  the 
night.  A  second  assault  was  made  under  Grant’s  orders  on  the 
twenty-second.  Again  Blair’s  troops  led  the  way  for  the  Fifteenth 
Corps.  They  followed  an  old  road  up  to  the  crest  of  a  ridge  that 
led  directly  to  the  bastions.  They  dashed  forward,  unable  to  see 
any  of  the  Confederates  as  they  advanced  except  the  heads  of 
sharpshooters.  They  were  well  supported  by  a  concentric  fire 
from  the  Union  artillery,  but  no  human  being  could  live  long 
enough  to  storm  the  enemy’s  well-planned  parapets  when  he  rose 
double  rank  and  poured  a  terrific  fire  onto  the  head  of  the  dash¬ 
ing  columns.  They,  however,  planted  the  Union  flag  on  the 
breastworks  of  the  enemy  before  they  halted,  wavered,  and  sought 
cover.  The  rear  pressed  on,  but  the  fire  was  so  terrific  that  very 
soon  all  sought  cover.  Four  hours  after  the  assault  began,  Blair  re¬ 
ported  to  his  superior  that  he  could  not  pass,  although  his  brave 
men  had  planted  their  colors  near  the  bastion  and  burrowed  into 
the  slope  to  shield  themselves  from  the  deadly  fire.  General  Mower 
was  then  ordered  to  try  his  hand,  but  he  met  a  similar  fate.  His 
Eleventh  Missouri  regiment  planted  its  colors  beside  Blair’s, 
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where  both  remained  until  they  could  be  withdrawn  at  nightfall. 
McClernand  and  McPherson  met  with  similar  fortune  elsewhere. 
The  loss  in  lives  and  wounded  aggregated  88 1  for  Blair’s  divi- 

•  2  4 

sion. 

Grant  at  last  decided  to  starve  Pemberton  into  surrender.  Men 
with  pickaxes  and  spades  were  kept  at  work  night  and  day.  Fir¬ 
ing  from  both  sides  was  continuous.  The  seriously  wounded 
Union  soldiers  were  sent  to  Memphis  as  soon  as  their  condition 
permitted.  General  Grant  was  reported  to  be  confident  that  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress  would  come  in  a  few  days.  One  very 
serious  obstacle  might  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  surrender  of 
Pemberton.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  reported  to  be  col¬ 
lecting  a  formidable  army  for  the  relief  of  Vicksburg.  Blair’s 
division  was  deployed  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report.  By  May 
28  he  had  what  he  believed  to  be  the  desired  information;  the 
reports  of  Johnston’s  strength  were  exaggerated,  but  he  had 
45,000  men,  and  Van  Dorn’s  men  were  on  their  way.  Blair  was 
also  ordered  to  clear  out  the  enemy  between  the  Black  and  Yazoo 
Rivers  and  to  destroy  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  bridge 
over  Black  River.  Stock  and  forage  were  to  be  destroyed  and 
roads  obstructed.  And  above  all,  he  was  not  to  allow  the  enemy 
to  cut  him  off  from  Vicksburg.  He  successfully  carried  out  his 
orders.  On  June  2  he  informed  Grant  of  his  own  plan,  which 
he  considered  judicious  and  feasible  in  its  execution  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  enemy  and  begged  permission  to  carry  it  out.  He 
hoped  to  keep  Confederate  reenforcements  out  of  Vicksburg.  Grant 
consented  and  empowered  Blair  to  act  and  issued  the  necessary 
orders  to  other  generals.  Troops  of  the  enemy  were  gathering 
in  threatening  numbers  at  Canton.  Blair  operated  around  Haines 
Bluff  and  Mechanicsburg,  where  he  stationed  troops  to  watch  the 
enemy.  He  discovered  that  all  loose  characters  in  the  country 
were  joining  Johnston.  That  looked  ominous.  Grant,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  that  information,  begged  Banks  for  troops,  but  in  vain. 
He  had  better  success  with  Schofield  at  St.  Louis,  who  responded 
immediately.  Halleck  telegraphed  General  Burnside  to  hurry 
reenforcements  to  Grant;  and  the  obliging  Burnside  was  stopped 
from  going  himself  to  Vicksburg  to  aid  Grant  only  by  an  order 
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from  Halleck  saying  it  would  be  obviously  improper.  Sherman 
begged  Grant  to  importune  the  President  to  draft  600,000  men, 
which  were  necessary  to  fill  the  depleted  regiments  in  the  entire 
army.25  Blair  begged  that  the  draft,  which  was  rumored  not  to 
be  extended  to  Missouri,  be  used  at  once  to  fill  up  the  Missouri 
regiments  which  were  then  mere  skeletons  of  their  former  selves. 
He  wanted  the  radicals,  who  made  the  test  of  loyalty  hinge  on  a 
belief  in  immediate  emancipation,  reproved  by  being  forced  into 
the  ranks.  It  would  teach  those  cowardly,  noisy  busybodies  how 
to  be  patriotically  beneficial  to  their  country.26  He  telegraphed 
to  his  brother  to  tell  the  President  to  send  more  troops  to  Grant  at 
once.  Reenforcements  were  reaching  Grant  by  the  time  the  tele¬ 
gram  reached  Washington.  The  President,  on  June  17,  the  day 
it  was  received  at  the  War  Department,  characteristically  wrote 
on  the  back  of  the  telegram:  “News  here  to  the  12th  from  Vicks¬ 
burg — Reinforcements  were  reaching  Grant,  siege  progressing. 
No  enemy  immediately  pressing — and,  altogether  nothing  very 
particular.” 

The  enemy  was  too  weak  to  dislodge  Grant.  His  army  closed 
in  on  Vicksburg  so  completely  that  its  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  starvation  and  mutiny.  On  June  9,  Blair  took  up  his  position 
next  to  the  city  on  the  north,  with  his  troops  stretching  from 
Washington  Knoll  to  Ransom’s  Hill,  where  they  connected  with 
the  redoubtable  General  McPherson’s  troops.  Each  commander 
of  his  division  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  accountable  for  every 
one  of  his  men  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Every  soldier  was  urged 
to  “sacrifice  everything  of  comfort,  ease,  or  pleasure  to  the  one 
sole  object,  ‘success,’”  then  apparently  within  their  grasp.27  By 
the  middle  of  June  the  encouraging  news  leaked  out  that  Pem¬ 
berton’s  men  were  on  a  ration  of  one-quarter  pound  of  bacon, 
nine  ounces  of  meal,  made  of  corn  and  peas,  and  little  else.  One- 
fourth  of  his  men  were  sick,  mostly  with  diarrhoea.  On  July  3  the 
enemy  asked  for  an  armistice  to  arrange  for  capitulations  to  save 
further  effusion  of  blood.  The  next  day  Grant  informed  Banks 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  that  “the  garrison  of  Vicksburg 
surrendered  this  morning”  with  27,000  prisoners  who  were 

\\lbid.,  358,  373,  377,  383,  435. 
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paroled.  General  Sherman  was  already  moving  his  Fifteenth 
Corps  to  attack  Johnston.  Sherman  sent  this  word  to  Grant:  “I 
can  hardly  contain  myself.  Surely  will  I  not  punish  any  soldier 
for  being  ‘unco  happy’  this  most  glorious  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  a  nation,  whose  sire  and  father  was  a  Washington.”  He  warned 
Grant  as  a  friend  and  fellow  soldier  against  the  flattery  of  the 
press  and  public  which  he  knew  would  be  forthcoming.  Blair 
wrote  to  the  Postmaster-General  that  Grant  should  have  “the 
entire  credit”  for  the  conception  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign.28 
His  sense  of  justice  was  so  outraged  at  McClernand’s  congratula¬ 
tory  letter  to  his  own  troops  in  which  he  claimed  the  honor  of 
the  earlier  phases  of  the  campaign  that  he  demanded  the  removal 
of  that  officer. 2  8  Sherman  agreed  with  Blair  that  McClernand’s 
letter  was  a  political  “catalogue  of  nonsense,”  an  “effusion  of  vain¬ 
glory  and  hypocrisy.”  80  The  recall  of  McClernand  for  insub¬ 
ordination  greatly  relieved  Grant,  who  considered  him  incom¬ 
petent  to  command  a  large  army  and  feared  that  he  would  suc¬ 
ceed  him  if  he  were  to  leave  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.81  The 
army  could  rightfully  be  jubilant.  The  Union  flag  soon  waved 
over  the  Mississippi  from  source  to  mouth.  The  artery  of  the 
Confederacy  was  cut  in  twain.  Moreover,  the  crisis  had  been 
reached  on  the  fateful  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  where  the  modest 
George  G.  Meade  turned  General  Lee  southward  to  stay. 

The  fall  of  the  Confederate  Government  was  now  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time;  it  continued  only  by  inadvisable  and  dogged  endur¬ 
ance.  Some  of  the  optimistic  and  hopeful  Northerners  believed 
that  the  war  would  speedily  end.  Montgomery  Blair  was  con¬ 
fident  of  the  approaching  close  of  the  Rebellion,  and  Frank  Blau- 
predicted  the  end  of  the  war  within  six  months. 

The  greatly  perplexed  and  harassed  President  asked  Blair  to 
leave  the  field  of  war  and  reappear  in  the  North,  where  he  could 
aid  the  administration  politically.  He  especially  desired  of  Blair 
the  defense  of  his  plan  of  reconstruction.  Blair  complied  with  his 
request  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  later  to  return  to  the 

28  Blair  MSS.  June  23,  1863. 

28  Ibid. 
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army.*2  He  left  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  with  a  splendid 
record  for  a  volunteer  general.  It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate 
on  the  probable  course  of  Blair’s  history  had  he  remained  near 
Sherman,  and,  especially,  Grant  who  admired  and  favored  him 
at  Vicksburg. 

Meantime  Montgomery  Blair  interested  himself  in  a  move¬ 
ment  to  send  his  brother  at  the  head  of  an  adequate  force  to  wrest 
Texas  from  the  Confederacy.  A  Texan  refugee  of  strong  Union 
sympathies  informed  him  of  the  situation  there  and  in  Mexico. 
This  man,  William  Alexander,  was  an  active  organizer  of  The 
Loyal  National  League  in  New  York.  Two  of  the  objects  of  the 
League  were  to  reelect  Lincoln  in  1864  and  to  prevent  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  Weed  and  Seward.  Upon  invitation,  Blair  addressed  the 
League  in  April  at  Union  Square  in  New  York  City  and  created 
a  favorable  impression  upon  its  membership.  Wilke’s  Spirit  of 
the  Times  became  his  defender  after  the  editor  discovered  that  he 
was  anti-Seward.  Chase  wrote  the  League  a  strong  letter  assuring 
it  the  support  of  his  Department.  Alexander  was  jubilant  over 
their  success  in  obtaining  the  support  of  Blair  and  Chase.  He  next 
wanted  General  Banks  at  New  Orleans  replaced  by  General  Blair 
or  some  other  able  general  who  would  reclaim  Texas  and  support 
Lincoln  for  President  in  the  coming  presidential  election.  He 
considered  Banks  a  tool  of  Seward  and  a  man  utterly  incom¬ 
petent  as  a  general.  He  also  got  the  Northern  press  to  denounce 
General  Sam  Houston,  then  a  candidate  for  governor  on  a  “Lone 
Star  State”  ticket,  so  that  the  Texans  would  vote  for  him  to  spite 
the  North.  Houston,  he  said,  would  prove  his  loyalty  to  the 
Union  as  soon  as  he  was  elected.83  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  the  proposal  to  send  Blair  into  Texas  did  not  materialize. 
There  was  work  of  another  nature  for  him  to  do. 

He  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  August  2,  with  his  staff  and  Colonel 
Arden  Smith  on  the  steamboat  John  Warner .  His  enthusiastic 
friends  on  the  steamer,  City  of  Alton,  hailed  his  return  with 
music  and  gleeful  acclaim  when  they  met  him  forty  miles  below 
the  city.  The  festive  steamers  were  tied  together  and  the  excur¬ 
sionists  royally  entertained  their  conquering  hero.  Because  of  the 

81  From  a  manuscript  in  the  Blair  MSS.  * 

* 8  Blair  MSS.  Wm.  M.  Alexander  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  30, 
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slow  speed  of  the  ]ohn  Warner ,  the  arrival  of  Blair  in  St.  Louis 
was  delayed  for  several  hours.  Hundreds  of  St.  Louisans  visited 
the  dock  near  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street  to  witness  his  return. 
Finally  the  boats  arrived  at  ten  o’clock  at  night.  The  reluctant 
Democrat  reported  that,  “The  brilliant  torches,  and  the  red,  white 
and  blue  lights  of  the  two  boats,  the  merry  crowds  on  board  of 
them,  and  the  eager  numbers  on  shore  together  with  the  spirited 
strains  of  ‘We’ll  rally  round  the  flag  boys,’  played  by  the  bands, 
made  the  occasion  decidedly  interesting.”  Carriages  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  General’s  admiring  friends  to  convey  him  up  Market, 
Fourth,  and  Pine  Streets,  and  thence  to  his  residence  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Avenue.  A  crowd  that  had  gathered  at  the  Planters  House 
expecting  a  speech  was  disappointed,  for  he  was  not  yet  ready 
to  speak  to  his  “Claybanks.”  His  friends  serenaded  him  on  the 
night  of  the  fourth,  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  them  rather 
carefully  on  political  subjects.  He  commended  the  order  which 
had  emancipated  negroes  in  Missouri,  saying  that  slavery  was  near 
its  end,  and  expressed  his  disappointment  at  Governor  Gamble’s 
opposition  to  the  draft.  He  promised  the  Radicals,  now  known 
as  the  Charcoals,  a  political  “shindig”  after  the  war  was  over. 
The  crowd  dispersed  after  it  had  been  further  entertained  by  fire¬ 
works  and  Herzig’s  band.  Many  military  gentlemen  and  civilians 
lingered  at  his  mansion  to  attend  the  military  ball  which  lasted 
until  morning. 

Meanwhile  his  friends,  who  had  urged  the  President  in  March 
to  appoint  him  to  the  command  of  the  Department  in  the  West, 
supported  him  for  the  Speakership  in  Congress.  The  Missouri 
Republican,  which  had  been  forced  to  be  loyal,  came  out  for  him. 
Other  Democrat  organs  supported  Fernando  Wood  for  Speaker. 
His  friends  in  Washington  talked  freely  of  their  support  for  him. 
They  spoke  of  a  new  party  to  be  composed  of  Conservative  Re¬ 
publicans,  War  Democrats,  and  Old  Whigs  which  would  support 
him.  The  Democrat  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  the  election  of 
Blair  for  Speaker.  He  was  presumed  to  have  said  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  had  no  vitality  until  it  could 
be  embodied  in  an  act  of  Congress.  A  statement  like  that  was 
heresy  in  the  eyes  of  the  editors  of  the  Democrat  in  1863.  Their 
Washington  correspondent  classed  him  among  the  Copperheads 
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by  the  time  he  arrived  in  Washington,  where  he  interviewed  the 
President.34  His  speech  early  in  August,  in  which  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  re-admit  the  seceded  states  and  extend  the  franchise  to 
erstwhile  rebels  and  to  institute  a  program  for  the  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  of  slaves,  plainly  made  him  unorthodox  and  fit  only  for 
Copperhead  society.  His  enemies  sought  his  ruin.  The  very  idea 
of  such  an  aspirant  for  the  Senate!  His  friends  would  send  him 
to  that  august  body!  Bah!  Down  with  Blair,  Gamble,  Broad- 
head,  Rollins,  and  Sam  Glover,  and  all  of  the  old-time  patriots! 
All  hail  to  Drake,  Brown,  and  the  true-hearted  Free-Soilers  of 
the  New  Age!! 

It  would  require  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  state  what 
may  have  been  said  between  the  President  and  Blair  during  their 
interview  in  August  of  1863.  Emancipation  was  undoubtedly  a 
subject  of  their  conversation.  Blair  wanted  to  confiscate  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  arch-rebels  high  in  authority  in  the  Confederacy  when 
they  were  captured.  Was  that  subject  mentioned?  He  wanted 
the  President  to  beware  of  Governor  Gamble.  Was  he  a  subject 
of  a  part  of  their  conversation  ?  He  was  to  return  to  St.  Louis  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  emancipation.  Did  he  ask  the  President 
to  approve  of  what  he  proposed  to  say  ?  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  he  talked  about  all  these  subjects  with  his 
father  and  brother. 

On  his  return  to  St.  Louis  he  brought  matters  to  a  clear-cut 
issue  between  himself  and  the  radical  wing  of  his  party.  The 
radicals  were  first  stirred  to  anger  by  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  the  President  and  in  which  he  assailed  Chase’s  policy  in  regard 
to  the  trade  regulations  for  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  letter  was 
first  published  by  the  Democratic  St.  Louis  Republican .  The 
Democrat  at  once  unjustly  accused  him  of  trickery  to  curry  favor 
with  the  Copperhead  merchants  who  clamored  for  unrestricted 
trade  with  the  rebels,  and  rightly  accused  him  of  hoping  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Republican  party’s  nomination  of  Chase  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1864.35  Again  during  the  last  week  in  September,  he 
lashed  them  to  fury  with  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches  which 
he  delivered  in  Library  Hall  in  his  home  city.  The  Democrat 

34  Missouri  Tri-Week.ly  Democrat,  Aug.  14,  1863. 
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said  “Charity  would  almost  suggest  that  it  was  delivered  in  a 
condition,  for  which  sober  men  are  not  often  held  responsible,” 
and  that  it  was  a  “disgrace  to  St.  Louis.”  Anything  that  he  might 
have  said  would  have  been  objectionable  to  his  enemies.  Because 
of  its  far-reaching  consequences  to  himself,  this  speech  of  Septem¬ 
ber  28  is  almost  as  important  as  his  break  with  Fremont  in  1861. 
He  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Radicals  who  were  to  control 
Missouri  during  the  early  days  of  reconstruction  by  declaring  his 
opposition  to  almost  anything  which  they  advocated.  He  reas¬ 
serted  his  opposition  to  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves  and 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  waiting  until  the  war  was  won  before 
plans  were  formulated  for  emancipation  and  reconstruction.  Let 
the  people  sustain  the  Government  against  the  designs  of  foreign 
powers  and  save  it  from  disunion  before  attempting  to  settle  the 
“nigger”  question.  He  advocated  the  organization  of  a  Union 
party  to  replace  the  Republican  party  which,  he  said,  had  already 
disappeared  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The 
important  question  to  ask  of  all  candidates  is  this:  “Is  he  for  the 
Union?”  Such  doctrine  was  sacrilegious  in  the  estimation  of  the 
outraged  Radicals.  Their  feelings  were  further  hurt  by  such  state¬ 
ments  as  these:  (1)  No  patriotic  Union  man  will  demand  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  the  rebels  when  they  lay  down  their  arms  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  a  united  coun¬ 
try;  (2)  General  Ewing  showed  his  imbecility  when  he  issued 
Order  No.  n  to  destroy  a  poor  and  helpless  people  and  their 
property  on  the  border  of  western  Missouri  simply  because  a  band 
of  outlaws  infested  the  region  and  he  could  not  visit  his  revenge 
upon  their  heads  as  easily  as  he  could  those  of  the  settlers;  (3) 
members  of  the  radical  secret  societies  whose  business  appeared 
to  be  talking  about  “niggers  and  secesh”  should  be  in  the  front  of 
the  army  instead  of  “plotting  against  the  government”;  (4) 
Chase,  a  rowdy  and  a  blackguard,  was  no  whit  better  than  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis.  His  attack  on  Chase,  according  to  the  Democrat f  was 
very  bitter.  He  charged  him  with  discriminating  against  St. 
Louis  and  the  Northwest,  and  of  desiring  “Lincoln’s  seat.”  The 
speech  was  sarcastic,  denunciatory,  and  defensive  of  the  rights  of 
St.  Louis  merchants  who  had  suffered  under  Chase’s  restrictive 
regulations  of  trade  between  the  North  and  South.  Chase,  said 
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Blair,  was  permitting  his  minions  in  office  to  allow  their  friends 
special  favors  to  the  detriment  of  men  who  had  saved  Missouri 
for  the  Union,  but  who  did  not  belong  to  the  radical  faction. 
Blair  proposed  to  fight  Chase’s  embargo  as  strongly  as  he  fought 
Jeff  Davis. 

“Chase’s  organ,”  the  Democrat ,  was  almost  beside  itself  with 
rage  as  a  result  of  Blair’s  speech.  It  wondered  why  Schofield 
would  permit  him  to  speak  so  outrageously,  and  why  General 
Grant  did  not  discharge  him  at  once.  It  called  him  a  demagogue 
on  the  level  of  a  Vallandigham  and  a  pander  for  the  Copper¬ 
heads.  His  enemies  invited  the  notorious  border  raider,  Jim  Lane, 
who  agreed,  to  answer  him  in  a  speech  at  Turner’s  Hall  on 
October  12.  But  that  was  not  enough.  Henry  T.  Blow,  now 
turned  radical,  essayed  upon  request  to  answer  Blair’s  “scandalous 
address,”  and,  like  a  “patriot  and  a  gentleman,”  did  it  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  Blair’s  enemies.  The  editors  of  the  Democrat  had  a 
glorious  season  during  the  month  of  October  hunting  up  all 
the  newspaper  denouncements  of  Blair  because  he  had  attacked 
Chase  and  had  turned  conservative  on  the  subject  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  His  speech  had  a  “big  run”  among  the  Copperhead  (Demo¬ 
cratic)  press.  Although  he  was  sincere  and  nearer  right  than  his 
bitter  speech  indicated,  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  impolitic;  he 
greatly  damaged  his  own  political  prospects. 

After  a  season  of  experience  in  bitter  factional  politics,  Blau- 
reappeared  in  the  field  of  war  to  fight  the  Confederacy,  but  not 
before  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Republican  party  had  its  axe 
sharpened  for  the  Blair  family.  Montgomery  Blair  caused  the 
Radicals  to  see  red  when  he  made  his  speech  in  Rockville,  Mary¬ 
land,  on  the  fifth  of  October.  He  and  his  brother  were  thereafter 
avowed  enemies  of  powerful  public  men,  among  whom  were 
Stanton,  Chase,  Seward,  and  a  host  of  Congressional  politicians. 
The  situation  thus  created  was  particularly  unfortunate  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Blair,  whose  superior  was  Stanton  in  the  War  Office. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  ready  to  move  from  Vicks¬ 
burg  to  relieve  General  William  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga.  The 
latter  had  on  September  9  occupied  the  city  and  on  September 
19-20,  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga  with  General 
Braxton  Bragg’s  Confederate  Army.  Only  the  generalship  of 
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General  George  H.  Thomas,  who  won  the  sobriquet  of  “The 
Rock  of  Chickamauga”  in  a  baptism  of  fire,  saved  the  army  of 
Rosecrans  from  utter  destruction.  Although  the  battle  was  a  Con¬ 
federate  victory,  Bragg’s  army  was  so  crippled  that  his  victory  was 
barren  of  results.  Rosecrans  withdrew  into  Chattanooga,  where 
he  was  prevented  from  leaving  the  besieged  city  by  a  telegram 
from  General  Grant,  the  newly  appointed  commander  of  the 
newly  created  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  stating  that 
General  Thomas  would  supersede  him.  Grant  telegraphed  in¬ 
structions  to  Thomas  to  hold  the  city;  Thomas  promised  to  do  so 
until  his  army  starved.88  Grant,  having  already  sent  four  divi¬ 
sions  to  the  aid  of  Rosecrans,  now  dispatched  another  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga  with  Sherman  as  their  commander.  By  the  time  Blair 
reached  Vicksburg,  where  he  assumed  command  of  the  First  Divi¬ 
sion,  his  troops  were  ready  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Chattanooga. 
Grant  had  proceeded  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  assumed  com¬ 
mand  on  October  23.  Sherman  was  wisely  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  same  day.  He  had 
already  announced  on  the  fifteenth  the  appointment  of  Blair  as 
Major-General  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  in  which  position 
Blair  became  responsible  on  October  29/ 7  Generals  Hurlbut  and 
McPherson  were  assigned  to  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  respectively. 

The  army  was  taken  by  boat  to  Memphis,  whence  they  en¬ 
trained  or  marched  on  October  n,  going  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Tennessee  River  by  way  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  which  Grant  had  ordered  guarded  and  repaired  to  be 
used  as  a  means  of  transporting  supplies.  Blair’s  Fifteenth  Corps 
was  thrown  out  in  advance  because  Sherman  had  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  in  it,  and  in  Blair  as  a  field  man.  He  considered  Blair  an 
able,  cool,  brave  man,  somewhat  “loose  and  scattering,”  88  but, 
nevertheless,  trustworthy  in  such  an  undertaking  as  now  lay 
before  him.  Progress  was  necessarily  slow.  The  daring  Con¬ 
federate  cavalry  raiders,  Forrest,  Stephen  Lee,  and  Wheeler,  con¬ 
stantly  threatened  their  line  of  communication  and  harassed  their 

88  Shotwell,  op.  cit.,  II,  24-25. 

87  War  Records,  Series  I,  Part  I,  XXXI,  2. 

88  Henry  Hitchcock,  Marching  With  Sherman  (New  Haven,  1927). 
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most  advanced  troops  and  scouting  parties.  Too  often  Blair  was 
forced  to  mass  his  troops  to  ward  off  one,  or  more,  of  those 
intrepid  cavalrymen.8’  At  Cherokee  Station  east  of  Corinth  and 
eighty-nine  miles  from  Tuscumbia,  the  Osterhaus  division  of 
Blair’s  corps  was  forced  to  fight  spiritedly  for  an  hour  to  defeat 
four  thousand  troops  led  by  Lee  and  Loring.  The  Confederate 
cavalry  forces  settled  down  along  the  railroad  between  Corinth 
and  Decatur  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  On  October  24,  Blair  was  or¬ 
dered  to  break  through  the  Confederate  cavalry,  “always  a  hard 
job”  according  to  Sherman,  and  enter  Tuscumbia.  The  orders 
were  obeyed  on  the  twenty-seventh,  when  the  forces  of  Lee, 
Wheeler,  and  Forrest  were  forced  to  fall  back  to  Town  Creek. 
The  Union  forces  then  devastated  the  country  and  drove  the 
rebels  to  cover.  An  incident  occurred  which  illustrates  Blair’s 
impatience  with  those  men  who  disobeyed  orders.  He  mentions 
it  in  his  report  to  Sherman  when  he  says:  “I  forgot  to  say  that  we 
lost  some  doctors  in  consequence  of  a  positive  disobedience  of 
orders.  They  were  too  anxious  to  be  in  the  rear.  The  wagon  I 
understand  was  burned,  and  I  don’t  care  if  the  doctors  were  in  it.” 
At  Iuka,  Sherman  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  Grant  ordering 
him  to  drop  all  work  on  the  railroad  and  push  rapidly  toward 
Chattanooga.  The  Confederates  were  making  life  unpleasant  for 
the  Union  troops  which  were  stationed  there,  and  Grant  was 
waiting  for  his  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  which  he  had  implicit 
confidence.  It  had  followed  him  from  Fort  Donelson  to  Vicks¬ 
burg  without  suffering  a  single  defeat.  No  wonder  he  had  abid¬ 
ing  faith  in  those  heroic  men,  and  feared  to  enter  a  pitched  battle 
with  Bragg’s  army  before  they  arrived. 

Near  Decatur,  Sherman  ordered  Blair  to  leave  the  railroad 
and  advance  northeast  to  east  to  avoid  the  Confederate  raiders. 
The  army  passed  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  Winchester,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  gathering  momentum  as  it  marched  by  leaving  supplies 
under  guard  to  be  brought  later  by  railway,  and  by  leaving  its 
artillery  to  come  at  easier  stages.  Sherman  kept  near  Blair’s  divi¬ 
sion  on  the  way,  and  finally  entered  Chattanooga  by  way  of  Ring- 
gold,  Julien’s  Gap,  and  Bridgeport  “after  the  most  strenuous  exer- 

80  War  Records,  Series  I,  Part  I,  XXXI,  675. 
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tions.”  He  moved  into  Chattanooga  along  almost  impassable, 
narrow  roads,  and  over  Brown’s  Ferry.  His  advanced  troops 
reached  the  Ferry  while  the  others  were  scattered  far  behind. 
Grant  and  the  administration  at  Washington  were  in  an  agony 
of  suspense  lest  Bragg  might  attack  too  soon.  Fortunately,  part 
of  Sherman’s  army  moved  into  place  before  the  battle  began,  but 
Blair’s  Osterhaus  Division  was  separated  from  his  main  forces 
because  of  the  breaking  of  the  bridge  at  Brown’s  Ferry  before 
it  could  cross  the  river.  Grant  ordered  Osterhaus  to  report  to 
Hooker,  who  swept  Lookout  Mountain  in  the  “Battle  of  the 
Clouds.”  Blair’s  other  troops  fought  on  Missionary  Ridge/0  and 
his  part  in  the  battle  is  a  part  of  the  general  history  of  that  great 
victory  on  November  23-25/ 1  Sherman  reported  after  the  battle: 
“I  cannot  speak  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  without  a  seeming 
vanity,  but,  as  I  am  no  longer  its  commander,  I  assert  there  is  no 
better  body  of  soldiers  in  America  than  it,  or  who  have  done 
more  or  better  service.” 

The  result  of  the  battle  was  far-reaching.  It  convinced  the 
administration  that  Grant  was  a  genius,  and  paved  the  way  for 
Sherman’s  “March  to  the  Sea.”  Bragg  was  relieved  from  com¬ 
mand  at  his  own  request  and  turned  over  his  demoralized  army 
to  General  W.  J.  Hardee.  Grant  lost  a  total  of  5,616  officers  and 
men,  1,172  of  whom  were  of  the  Blair  corps,  and  Bragg,  6,503 
officers  and  men,  40  pieces  of  artillery,  and  7,000  stands  of  small 
arms.  This  Union  victory  permitted  Grant  to  send  Sherman  to 
Knoxville  to  relieve  the  invested  army  of  Burnside.  Blair  took 
part  in  the  expeditions  about  Chattanooga  and  to  Knoxville,  per¬ 
forming  his  work  of  destruction  of  enemy  property  thoroughly 
before  the  army  went  into  winter  headquarters  at  Chattanooga. 
On  December  n  he  turned  his  command  over  to  John  A.  Logan, 
and  repaired  to  St.  Louis,  whence  he  went  to  Washington  after 
the  holidays  to  enter  Congress.  Sherman  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  “The  general  commanding  avails  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  thank  General  Blair  for  the  zeal,  intelli¬ 
gence,  courage,  and  skill  with  which  he  has  handled  the  corps 
during  the  eventful  period  he  has  commanded  it.”  42  Charles  A. 

40  Ibid.,  Part  II,  34. 

41Shotwell,  op.  cit.,  II,  ch.  36.  , 

42  War  Records,  Series  I,  XXXI,  Part  III,  354. 
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Dana,  an  assistant  Secretary  of  War,  whose  business  it  was  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Union  armies  and  report  their  progress  directly  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Stanton,  has  this  to  say  of  Blair’s  departure: 4* 

He  told  me  he  would  not  resign  if  the  Government  would  give 
him  a  command,  which  General  Grant  says  he  is  ready  to  do  without 
his  going  to  Washington.  But  one  of  his  staff  informs  me  that  he 
claims  an  army  corps,  on  the  ground  that  President  Lincoln  had 
promised  him  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  but  that  when  A.  L[incoln]  went 
to  the  War  Office  to  have  the  assignment  made  he  found  E.  M. 
Sftanton]  had  already  appointed  J.  A.  Logan. 

Dana’s  report  does  not  exactly  agree  with  Blair’s  letter  from 
St.  Louis,  written  December  20,  to  his  brother,  stating  that: 44 

I  should  have  written  you  on  my  arrival  here  but  have  put  it  off 
from  day  to  day  from  sheer  laziness—  Indeed  on  my  arrival  here  I 
felt  inclined  to  take  a  good  solid  rest,  and  instead  of  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington  I  concluded  as  the  House  was  organized,  to  stay  here  until  after 
the  holidays.  I  should  have  taken  the  advice  of  the  President  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  battle  &  pursuit  of  the  enemy  at  Chattanooga  came 
off  at  the  time  it  did  &  afterwards  the  movement  for  the  relief  of  Burn¬ 
side  in  which  Logan  did  not  wish  to  take  the  command  of  the  Corps, 
because,  as  he  said  to  me,  he  did  not  get  up  in  time  for  the  battle  and 
it  was  proper  I  should  finish  the  campaign —  “It  was  not  his  funeral” 
he  said  and  he  did  not  wish  to  take  the  command  from  me  at  such 
a  moment.  Pie  behaved  very  handsomely  and  I  was  not  sorry,  as 
I  had  to  relinquish  the  Corps,  to  turn  it  over  to  one  who  had  shown 
me  so  much  good  feeling.  Sherman  also  desired  me  to  retain  the  com¬ 
mand  until  the  campaign  was  completed  for  the  reason  that  Logan 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  officers  &  men  (never  having  served  with 
the  Corps),  &  if  he  had  had  serious  work  at  Knoxville  as  we  expected 
to  have  it  might  have  made  some  difference  in  results.  I  sent  you  by 
Horace  Maynard  a  copy  of  Thomas’s  orders  retiring  me  from  com¬ 
mand  after  the  siege  of  Knoxville  was  raised.  It  was  quite  compli¬ 
mentary  and  I  would  like  you  to  show  it  to  the  President  by  way  of 
letting  him  know  that  I  have  not  disgraced  his  commission. 

I  was  not  much  hurt  by  Stanton’s  assignment  of  General  Logan 
over  my  head.  Good  fortune  enabled  me  to  retain  the  command 
through  one  of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  on  record  and  altho  the 
“Corps”  does  not  get  the  credit  it  deserves  in  the  newspaper  accounts, 
yet  I  am  satisfied  it  will  have  justice  when  Grant  ma\es  his  report. 
We  marched  500  miles  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  and  it  was 

* 8  Ibid.,  Part  I,  264,  Dec.  n,  1863.  44  Blair  MSS. 
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only  because  the  enemy  massed  against  us  that  Thomas  was  able  to 
carry  the  centre.  My  command  lost  more  men  in  killed  &  wounded 
than  the  whole  army  besides,  but  the  newspaper  correspondents  who 
have  been  hanging  around  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  thought  it 
proper  to  ignore  us  altogether.  Grant  I  am  certain  will  set  the  matter 
all  right.  I  shall  not  therefore  grieve  myself  about  the  correspondents 
or  about  Stantons  conduct  to  me.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  having 
done  my  duty  to  the  country  &  no  discredit  to  the  commission  which  I 
owe  to  the  Presidents  good  opinion.  After  the  campaign  was  over  I 
saw  General  Grant  and  as  the  House  was  already  organized,  I  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  command  of  a  Division  which  he  offered  me, 
but  I  was  so  much  pressed  by  letters  from  friends  here  to  go  on  to 
Washington  that  I  gave  way  &  asked  a  leave  of  absence — Grant  said 
that  changes  would  probably  take  place  &  that  McPherson  might  get 
a  better  command  which  would  leave  his  Corps  (17th)  vacant  &  that 
Logan  would  prefer  it  (having  served  with  it)  to  the  15th.  He  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  would  like  me  to  have  the  15th  if  such  a  state  of  things 
occurred —  I  told  him  very  frankly  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it 
or  even  a  Division  if  the  war  is  to  be  protracted.  I  do  not  care  to  have 
it  thought  that  I  left  the  army  because  I  did  not  obtain  a  command  & 
I  do  not  feel  at  all  aggrieved  on  that  score. 

I  send  you  my  leave  of  absence  get  the  President  to  order  it  ex¬ 
tended  &  permission  given  to  visit  Washington.  When  I  get  there  I 
will  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  will  take  my  seat  or  not —  If  it 
seems  likely  that  the  war  is  to  be  protracted  and  I  can  get  a  command 
I  will  take  it,  but  if  I  can  be  of  service  in  Washington  during  the 
months  of  inactivity  I  will  retain  my  seat,  if  the  Rads  dont  turn  me 
out,  as  from  appearances  they  seem  prepared  to  do. 

If  Blair  admitted  Dana  to  his  confidence,  he  made  a  mistake, 
for  Dana  and  Stanton  were  not  his  friends.  Dana  had  already 
given  his  chief  an  unfriendly  report  of  Blair’s  work  at  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  although  neither  Sherman  nor  Grant  mentions  a  single 
mistake  made  by  Blair  during  the  entire  campaign;  Sherman 
praised  him  highly  and  Grant  offered  to  provide  a  command  for 
him.  He  had  been  forced  in  September  to  appeal  to  his  brother 
to  use  his  influence  to  stop  Stanton’s  friends  from  reducing  the 
number  of  his  troops  until  his  forces  would  become  ineffective. 
One  half  of  them  were  drawn  away  and  idle  before  he  objected. 
He  thought  he  observed,  too,  that  his  troops,  when  detached  from 
the  direct  command  of  Sherman,  or  Grant,  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  supplied  with  food  or  clothing.  He  appealed  through  his 
brother  to  the  President  to  prevent  such  treatment  of  his  help- 
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less  soldiers  merely  because  they  were  under  his  command/6  He 
was  aware  of  Stanton’s  indirect  opposition  to  his  appointment 
and  naturally  felt  keenly  any  slight  which  he  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  Secretary.  His  enemies  multiplied  after  he  attacked 
the  trade  policy  of  Chase.  Quite  naturally  all  profiteers  who 
enjoyed  the  use  of  Treasury  permits  to  trade  supported  Chase,  and 
not  Blair.  They  became  temporary  friends  of  the  friends  of  Chase. 
One  of  the  adulators  of  Chase  was  “Fighting  Joe  Hooker,”  who 
was  jealous  of  Sherman  and  no  friend  of  Blair.  He  informed 
Chase  that  General  Osterhaus  told  him  “that  the  effect  of  Frank 
Blair’s  vulgar  attack  [on  September  28]  on  yourself  was  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  his  hitherto  most  devoted  friends  to  you.”  46  Even  Rear- 
Admiral  David  Porter  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  fighting 
with  his  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Grant’s  army,  and  who  was 
determined  to  keep  his  officers  from  the  riotous  speculation  in 
cotton  being  practiced  by  men  who  had  Chase’s  permits,  wrote 
facetiously  to  Sherman  that  he  was  waiting  for  Blair  to  come  out 
with  “a  book”  on  “trade  generally  in  these  waters,  telling  how  the 
matter  is  to  be  arranged.”  He  confessed  his  disbelief  in  Blair’s 
plan  of  open  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  and  advised  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  military  rule  over  all  commercial  relations  between  the 
North  and  South.  Although  Grant  agreed  with  Porter  on  the 
subject  of  trade  with  the  South,  he  remained  Blair’s  friend  and 
offered  to  provide  a  command  for  him.  When  Blair  left  the  army 
to  go  to  Washington,  he  had  the  warm  support  of  Sherman, 
Grant,  and  Lincoln,  but  his  problem  of  finding  support  in  high 
quarters  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult. 

Factional  hatreds  were  so  intense  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  he  was  little  encouraged  to  leave  the  front.  A  letter 
from  his  wife  to  Montgomery  Blair,  dated  October  31,  indicates 
that  he  preferred  to  remain  with  the  army  if  a  suitable  appoint¬ 
ment  were  obtained.  She  wrote  that: 47 

I  have  this  moment  rec’d  a  letter  from  Frank  dated  25th  in  which 
he  says  Sherman  has  the  Army  &  Dept  of  Tennessee —  This  gives 
Frank  the  15th  Corps  for  which  Sherman  will  or  probably  has  already 

48  Blair  MSS.  A.  J.  Alexander  to  M.  Blair,  Sept,  io,  1864. 

48  Chase  had  told  Hooker  to  beware  of  Blair.  The  General  tickled  the  vanity  of 
Chase  with  flattery. 

47  Blair  MSS. 
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recommended  him —  He  says  you  must  see  that  he  is  not  over¬ 
slaughtered  by  Chase  &  Stanton  which  will  of  course  be  the  case  unless 
you  attend  to  it —  Do  so  at  once  if  you  please —  This  seems  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  Frank  remains  in  the  Army  instead  of  Congress — if  he  gets 
the  appointment  as  anxious  as  I  am  I  can  not  but  think  he  is  right  to 
stay  in  the  army  just  now —  These  hateful  squabbles  have  got  to  be  so 
personal  here  that  they  tend  to  drag  a  man  down  from  his  high  posi¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Blair  was  right  about  the  tendency  of  the  factions.  They 
were  about  ready  to  encompass  Blair’s  downfall  as  a  leader  in  the 
Republican  party  in  Missouri.  Objections  were  raised  to  his  dual 
responsibility  as  a  Congressman  and  as  a  Major-General.  Al¬ 
though  he  did  not  receive  two  salaries,  his  enemies  made  much 
of  their  allegation  that  he  did.  They  said  he  would  not  dare  to 
appear  in  Congress  while  he  held  command,  yet  they  unjustly 
declared  that  a  Blair  was  never  known  to  resign  from  office.  He 
must  be  completely  cast  down  before  they  would  be  satisfied. 
The  New  York  Herald  published  a  report  in  which  it  was 
claimed  that  the  President,  upon  being  told  by  Blair  that  he 
would  not  go  to  Washington  unless  he  was  needed  to  help  elect 
a  Republican  Speaker,  informed  him  that  it  no  longer  mattered 
what  position  he  assumed,  implying  of  course  that  Blair’s  influ¬ 
ence  was  dead.  The  Democrat  wanted  to  believe  the  story  be¬ 
cause  it  accused  General  Blair  of  being  the  cause  of  the  President’s 
“greatest  blunder,”  namely,  his  course  with  reference  to  Missouri. 
At  the  same  time  certain  members  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  were  circulating  a  paper  calling  for  the  resignation 
of  Montgomery  Blair.48  The  Blairs  were  contemned  for  their 
attempt  to  organize  the  right  wing  of  the  Republican  party  into 
an  effective  machine  to  support  the  President. 

General  Blair  unflinchingly  supported  the  President  while  he 
was  in  Washington.  He  completely  alienated  the  Republicans  of 
the  left,  and  those  who  were  tending  in  that  direction  by  his 
scathing  attack  on  Chase’s  trade  policy  which  he  made  a  few  days 
before  he  returned  to  the  field  of  war.  Whether  the  President 
had  any  advance  information  of  Blair’s  vitriolic  speech,  it  is 
impossible  at  present  to  determine.  In  fact,  arrangements  were 

4  8  Missouri  Democrat ,  Nov.  25;  Dec.  18,  23,  25. 
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being  made  for  his  return  to  Sherman’s  army  a  month  before  he 
assailed  Chase. 

On  March  15,  President  Lincoln  wrote  a  brief  note  marked 
“Private”  to  Grant  at  Knoxville  asking  if  Blair  could  not  “with¬ 
out  difficulty  or  detriment  to  the  service,  be  assigned  to  command 
the  corps  he  commanded  a  while  last  autumn.”  Grant  telegraphed 
to  Blair  the  next  day:  “Why  not  the  Seventeenth,  the  command  of 
which  is  now  vacant,  instead  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps?”  Matters 
dragged  while  Blair  was  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  his  important  speech  on  Chase.  On  April  9,  Grant 
asked  General  Halleck  if  Blair  was  to  be  sent  to  Sherman,  for  if 
not,  he  would  have  to  find  some  one  for  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  the 
command  of  which  was  just  then  vacant.  The  man  whom  he 
could  easily  appoint  was  unacceptable  to  Sherman,  and  he  con¬ 
sequently  needed  Blair  at  once.  General  Halleck  telegraphed  his 
reply  on  April  11  that  the  “Secretary  of  War  has  no  information 
in  regard  to  General  Blair’s  case.”  This  was  plainly  Lincoln’s  and 
Blair’s,  and  not  Stanton’s  doings,  or  else  Stanton  was  cantanker¬ 
ously  lying  to  General  Halleck.  Sherman  finally  telegraphed  to 
Blair  to  be  in  Cairo  on  April  20  to  receive  orders,  and  on  April  23 
Blair  became  Major-General  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and 
Andrew  J.  Alexander,  his  relative,  an  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States/*  Stanton  was 
apparently  ignored  throughout,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  his 
consent  could  hardly  have  been  obtained  that  late  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  Sherman  again  telegraphed  to  Blair  on  the  twenty-sixth 
saying  that  if  he  did  not  go  to  Cairo  at  once  he  would  be  too  late 
to  join  his  army. 

Blair  assumed  command  of  his  Corps  on  May  4,  and  left  Cairo 
May  11,  picking  up  troops  on  his  way  to  Sherman’s  army.  He 
marched  his  men  from  Clifton  to  Huntsville,  an  estimated  dis- 
ance  of  115  miles,  in  seven  days.  By  May  26  he  was  in  Decatur 
with  8,000  men,  30  pieces  of  artillery,  and  2,300  beef  cattle.  He 
used  a  day  in  crossing  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  June  5,  he  was 
in  Rome,  Georgia,  having  marched  135  miles  farther  in  another 
week.  Rain  fell  on  them  during  the  last  four  days,  and  the  roads 
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were  muddy.  Part  of  the  time  was  used  in  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy.  The  non-veterans  mutinied  when  their  time  expired  and 
refused  to  drive  the  cattle.  One  of  J.  E.  Smith’s  regiments  took 
charge  of  the  cattle,  while  Blair  pushed  on  through  mud  and 
water  to  reach  McPherson’s  army.  His  men  were  in  fine  spirits 
in  spite  of  their  tired  legs,  sore  bodies,  and  jaded  horses.  When 
he  took  his  position,  Sherman  wrote  General  Halleck  that  he  was 
greatly  relieved  when  he  saw  “the  two  good  old  divisions  of  the 
Seventeenth  Corps  that  General  Blair  had  just  brought  up”;  it 
was  to  help  fight  one  of  the  greatest  Confederate  Generals,  Joseph 
E.  Johnston.60  Sherman  was  preparing  for  his  famous  “March  to 
the  Sea.”  Atlanta,  the  industrial  heart  of  the  South,  was  yet  to  be 
captured.  His  troops  were  holding  Dalton,  Kingston,  Rome, 
Resaca,  and  Altoona  Pass,  all  of  which  were  necessary  to  guard 
his  connections.  His  steady  march  toward  Atlanta  had  ruined 
the  plans  of  President  Davis,  who  had  wanted  Johnston  to  begin 
an  aggressive  campaign  looking  forward  to  entering  Kentucky. 
On  the  other  hand,  Johnston  was  collecting  troops  as  he  strate¬ 
gically  retreated  and  convinced  the  local  population  as  he  went 
that  he  was  playing  strategy  and  not  retreating.  He  was  cautious 
at  a  time  when  President  Davis  wanted  aggression.  The  dashing 
General  John  B.  Hood  was  sent  to  Johnston  to  inspire  him  with 
a  spirit  of  dare  and  dash.  His  task  was  a  hopeless  one,  and  Sher¬ 
man  maneuvered  Johnston’s  army  into  its  last  stamping  ground 
around  Atlanta,  where  Hood  superseded  him  on  July  18,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Union  generals  who  knew  Hood.61 

Hood  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  Sherman  when  a  Confed¬ 
erate  charge  was  ordered  on  July  20  along  old  Peach  Tree 
Road  three  miles  from  Atlanta.  The  Confederate  defense  works 
about  Atlanta  had  created  a  deep  impression  on  the  Union  sol¬ 
diery.  One  of  them  afterwards  exclaims:  “What  tremendous 
defences  of  Atlanta  the  rebs  had!  Forts,  breastworks,  ditches, 
chevaux-defrise  .  .  .  and  stockade  on  flank,  unapproachable 
musketry  and  protected  by  ground,  etc.,  from  artillery.”  63  The 
Union  troops  under  Thomas  received  the  furious  onslaught  of 
the  Confederates  led  by  Hardee  and  Stewart  with  a  determina- 
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tion  to  stand.  In  many  places  the  soldiers  fought  with  clubbed 
muskets,  and  for  two  hours  the  battle  raged.  Hood  fell  back  after 
a  loss  of  5,000  men  as  compared  with  Sherman’s  loss  of  1,500. 
On  the  twenty-first,  Blair’s  Corps  forced  the  enemy  to  fall  back 
from  a  hill  south  of  the  railroad  which  entered  Atlanta  from 
Decatur,  and  his  commanding  General,  McPherson,  seeing  the 
importance  of  an  elevation  that  overlooked  the  heart  of  the  city, 
determined  to  hold  it.  Blair’s  Corps  lost  728  men  in  the  first 
engagement.  Meantime  Sherman  had  forced  Hood  into  his  sec¬ 
ond  line  of  defense,  which  would  have  been  almost  impreg¬ 
nable  in  the  hands  of  Johnston.  Hood  determined  to  make  a  flank 
movement  against  McPherson’s  division.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  attack,  General  McPherson  was  shot  dead  by  a  squad  of 
rebel  skirmishers.  This  tremendous  loss  would  have  unnerved 
Sherman  had  he  not  been  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  but  thus  faced 
with  great  danger  he  quickly  ordered  General  Logan  to  succeed 
McPherson  at  once.6* 

The  Confederate  charge  led  by  Hardee  fell  upon  Blair’s  Corps 
on  the  hill.  His  left  was  enveloped  while  Hardee  swung  in  a  cir¬ 
cuit  and  hit  General  Dodge’s  troops,  which  were  moving  to 
Blair’s  support.  Blair’s  Corps  fortunately  occupied  the  line  of  an 
old  Confederate  trench,  built  to  command  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  from  which  the  attack  came.  A  space  of  wooded  ground, 
nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  intervened  between  the  head  of  Dodge’s 
column  and  the  nearest  end  of  Blair’s  line.  Through  this  break 
Hardee’s  troops  had  poured.  The  last  order  of  McPherson  had 
been  to  a  brigade  across  the  railroad  to  occupy  this  gap  at  once. 
It  came  on  double-quick,  and  succeeded  in  repulsing  Hardee. 
He,  however,  continued  his  efforts  against  the  whole  Union  line 
with  tremendous  vigour  and  captured  the  pioneer  company  en¬ 
gaged  in  fortifying  the  hill.  Then  he  came  to  Blair’s  line,  which 
absolutely  refused  to  be  moved  or  to  be  panic-stricken,  as  Hooker’s 
troops  had  been  at  Chancellorsville.  It  clung  stubbornly  to  the  old 
Confederate  entrenchment.  Leggett  and  Giles  A.  Smith,  who 
held  this  part  of  the  line,  formed  a  new  front  on  the  flank,  and 
fought  desperately  for  nearly  four  hours,  sometimes  across  the 
narrow  parapet.  The  courageous  enemy  charged  again  and  again 
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up  that  hill  fighting  Blair’s  troops  hand  to  hand  with  bayonets 
and  swords.  The  Union  lines  were  swept  with  heavy  musket- 
fire,  grape,  and  canister  until  only  the  fires  of  muskets  could  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards,  and  Confederate  soldiers  were 
strewn  thick  on  the  hillside.  The  stars  and  bars  were  planted 
alongside  the  stars  and  stripes  in  that  awful  struggle,  which  lasted 
until  darkness  fell.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  men  of  the 
Sixteenth  Iowa  were  cut  off,  enveloped,  and  captured  by  a  sudden 
attack.  In  the  night,  however,  the  enemy,  who  had  suffered  a 
heavy  loss,  stole  away.  Blair’s  men  had  saved  the  battle  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  capture  of  Atlanta.  His  corps  lost  1,801  men  that 
day.  Five  hundred  Confederate  prisoners  were  taken  on  the  hill, 
and  over  900  of  their  dead  found  on  the  hillside  were  returned 
to  them  under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Union’s  loss  of  General  Mc¬ 
Pherson  was  mourned  by  both  sides.  Blair  loved  him,  and  wrote 
of  him  as  “the  youthful  illustrious  leader  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  who  in  this  battle,  laid  down  his  unsullied  life  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  it.”  His  army  retained  its 
fair  renown,  and  helped  to  invest  Atlanta  which  Sherman’s 
army,  with  the  aid  of  the  Confederates,  laid  in  ashes,  thereby 
destroying  the  greatest  supply  center  of  Confederate  military 
stores. 

Sherman  then  matured  his  plan  to  cut  loose  from  his  base  of 
supplies  and  split  the  falling  Confederacy  in  twain  by  marching 
to  the  sea.  He  believed  it  could  be  done  by  leaving  Thomas  to 
cope  with  Hood.  Lincoln  and  Grant  were  doubtful  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  plan.  Military  critics  are  still  certain  that  the  venture 
was  risky.  Grant  finally  yielded  and  telegraphed  on  November  2, 
“Go  on  as  you  propose.”  84  Sherman  sent  Thomas  after  Hood 
and  turned  the  head  of  his  own  army  of  62,000  picked  men 
toward  Savannah,  three  hundred  miles  away  on  the  seashore. 
The  army  marched  in  two  wings:  Blair  with  his  Seventeenth 
Corps  marched  with  the  right  wing  under  the  command  of 
General  O.  O.  Howard;  and  Sherman  marched  with  the  left 
wing  commanded  by  General  H.  W.  Slocum.  Both  wings  came 
together  at  Milledgeville,  and  after  the  time  of  the  combination 
of  the  detachments  Sherman  was  usually  with  or  near  Blair’s 
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corps.85  Thomas  reduced  Hood’s  army  to  a  demoralized  rabble 
at  Nashville  on  December  15-16,  thereby  freeing  Sherman  of  any 
fear  for  the  complete  success  of  his  plan.  He  had  left  only  John¬ 
ston  for  serious  consideration. 

Blair  moved  out  of  Atlanta  on  November  15  to  take  the  part 
of  field  man  as  he  moved  by  way  of  Macon.  Sherman  sat  on  his 
horse  while  he  watched  his  fine  troops  march  out  of  Atlanta  on 
the  sixteenth.  He  now  cared  little  for  the  fallen  city,  which  was 
no  longer  a  strategic  center  of  the  Confederacy.  He  purposed  to 
ruin  Georgia,  to  make  her  howl.  His  army  carried  with  it  600 
ambulances,  2,500  wagons,  the  best  arms  obtainable,  and  plenty 
of  ammunition.  He  carried  only  a  “fly”  tent;  his  men  slept  in  the 
open.  Happy  over  the  reelection  of  Lincoln,  those  veterans, 
well-shod,  clothed,  weaponed,  and  trusting  their  experienced 
generals,  marched  with  light  hearts.  The  martial  song  of  “March¬ 
ing  Through  Georgia”  appropriately  expressed  their  sentiments. 
Foraging  parties  supplied  the  army  with  food;  no  private  soldier 
was  supposed  to  forage  in  private  homes.  Officials  were  supposed 
to  pay  for  their  meals.  The  army  lived  well  off  the  land  until  it 
reached  the  pines  in  the  lowlands  near  the  sea. 

Regiments  in  each  corps  became  wrecking  crews  as  they 
destroyed  public  property  and  railroads  in  a  swath  forty  to  sixty 
miles  wide  on  their  march  to  Savannah.  Although  Sherman  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  strict  respect  for  private  property  he  could  not  prevent 
accidents  and  damage  by  malicious  individuals  and  stragglers. 
For  the  destruction  of  any  property  which  might  hurry  the  war 
to  an  end  Sherman  contended  that  there  need  be  no  apology;  war 
is  hell,  and  those  who  provoke  it  should  suffer  the  consequences. 
The  weather,  except  for  one  day,  was  a  perfect  Indian  summer; 
the  flood  of  proclamations  from  the  officials  of  the  Confederacy 
calling  upon  every  youth  and  man  to  rise  to  fight  until  he  died, 
fell  upon  deaf  ears,  for  the  local  population  realized  the  futility 
of  fighting  for  a  lost  cause.  Blair’s  corps  was  usually  in  advance, 
with  General  Sherman  coming  up  to,  or  near,  his  headquarters  at 
night,  especially  after  they  left  Millen.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  destructive  work  was  done  by  Blair’s  men.  Skirmishing  on 
a  small  scale  was  an  every-day  occurrence.  Straggling  Union  sol- 
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diers  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  caught  by  the  Confederate 
cavalry  were  not  pleasantly  entertained.  The  use  of  buried  tor¬ 
pedoes  in  the  roads,  placed  there  by  the  enemy  to  explode  as  the 
troops  marched  over  them,  was  exasperating  to  Blair.  Near  Savan¬ 
nah  he  observed  a  horrible  sight  of  some  of  his  own  men  being 
maimed  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of  a  buried  torpedo,  and  to 
guard  against  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  other  soldiers,  he 
forced  rebel  prisoners  to  dig  for  them.  When  they  protested,  he 
told  them  that  they  had  put  them  there  “and  if  they  got  blown 
up  he  didn’t  care.”  The  “barbarous  Yankees,”  as  the  rebels  called 
them,  moved  on.  At  Dayton,  Blair  barely  escaped  with  his  life, 
when,  while  riding  with  his  staff,  he  rode  forward  with  his  troops 
to  survey  the  enemy’s  works,  a  twelve-pound  shot  passed  just 
above  his  head,  passed  through  the  body  of  a  captain  behind  him 
and  also  killed  an  orderly’s  horse. 

He  wrote  (December  16)  to  his  father  from  near  Savannah  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  in  fine  spirits  and  to  describe  the  damage 
done  to  the  enemy  as  follows: 

We  had  no  fighting  and  very  pleasant  marching  &  have  inflicted 
more  damage  upon  the  enemy  than  could  be  done  by  a  dozen  vic¬ 
tories.  We  have  destroyed  nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  Railroad, 
severing  the  western  from  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Confederacy,  and  we 
have  burned  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cotton  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  enables  them  to  maintain  credit  abroad  &  to  purchase  arms 
&  munitions  of  war  &  we  have  actually  “gobbled”  up  enough  provi¬ 
sions  to  have  fed  Lee’s  army  for  six  months.  We  have  stripped  the 
whole  country  through  which  we  passed  for  a  breadth  of  40  miles  of 
mules,  horses,  hogs,  cattle  &  corn.  I  do  not  think  a  hundred  million 
in  specie  could  repair  the  injury  we  have  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  & 
I  am  sure  that  no  victory  which  has  been  achieved  during  the  war 
has  done  them  greater  damage  &  given  greater  prestige  to  our  arms 
than  this  march  through  the  very  heart  of  rebeldom. 

The  army  entered  Savannah  on  December  21,  after  Hardee 
had  made  some  show  of  resistance  with  a  little  army  of  18,000 
men.  Realizing  the  uselessness  of  further  resistance,  however,  he 
retired  before  Sherman  completed  an  investment  of  the  city.  With 
the  surrender  of  this  excellently  fortified  city  with  its  rich  stores, 
Sherman  rejoiced  to  present  it  by  telegraph  as  an  appropriate 
Christmas  gift  to  the  President  and  the  nation. 

The  northward  advance  began  in  February.  Innumerable 
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swollen  streams,  muddy  roads,  and  a  desperate  enemy  were  ob¬ 
stacles  to  be  met  on  every  hand.  Though  Sherman  insisted  on 
leniency  toward  stricdy  private  property,68  little  mercy  was  shown 
the  South  Carolinians,  who  were  considered  to  be  the  ringleaders 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Here  Blair’s  troops  vented  their 
wrath,  practically  unchecked,  upon  Calhoun’s  native  state.  A.  K. 
McClure  asked  Blair  soon  after  the  army  returned  to  Washington, 
if  it  had  really  been  as  destructive  of  property  in  South  Carolina 
as  it  was  reported.  The  General  replied  with  the  one  sentence: 
“Well,  we  left  them  the  wells.”  Columbia  suffered  the  fate  of 
Atlanta.  Charleston  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  navy.  It  was  Blair’s 
luck  to  meet  the  most  serious  of  what  opposition  there  was  on  the 
march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and  from  there  to  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina.  Before  he  reached  Atlanta  he  was  begging  for 
more  men.  His  command  was  reduced  by  losses  through  illness 
and  warfare  to  6,000  effective  men.  Wherever  the  army  marched 
his  troops  were  in  the  van.  Moreover,  again  and  again,  a  soldier 
diarist  records  that  after  a  consultation  with  General  Sherman, 
Blair  rode  off  to  the  front.  From  Pocotaligo  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  of  the  weak  resistance  offered  to  him  by  the  dying  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  of  the  pang  which  the  appointment  of  Chase  as 
Chief  Justice  gave  him: 57 

I  have  intended  to  write  you  ever  since  I  reached  Savannah  but 
have  delayed  from  time  to  time  without  any  good  reason  until  now, 
when,  as  usual,  I  have  two  or  three  requests  to  make  and  that  has 
given  me  occasion  to  write —  But  first  of  all  I  have  your  letter  about 
Chase’s  appt.  Your  own  extrusion  from  the  Cabinet — your  prospects 
in  Maryland — I  share  your  feelings  fully  in  respect  to  all  of  these 
things —  The  thing  that  pains  me  most  in  all  is  that  Chase’s  appoint¬ 
ment  shades  my  confidence  in  the  President's  integrity.  He  must  know 
that  Chase  is  dishonest  as  well  as  an  enemy  to  him  &  the  Govern¬ 
ment —  To  appoint  him  to  such  a  place  was  a  weakness  and  a  crime. 
Your  exclusion  from  a  Cabinet  composed  as  his  is,  has  ceased  to  give 
me  any  concern  and  if  your  prospects  in  Maryland  should  be  realized, 
I  shall  rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  confidence  that  you  have  secured  a 
position  of  far  greater  honor  &  usefulness.  .  .  . 

On  March  7,  1865,  he  objected  to  the  pillaging  of  homes  in 
North  Carolina,  and  General  Sherman  at  once  sent  to  General 
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Judson  Kilpatrick,  his  great  cavalry  leader,  word  to  deal  as 
moderately  and  fairly  with  the  people  as  possible  better  to  “fan 
the  flame  of  discord  already  subsisting  between  them  and  their 
proud  cousins  of  South  Carolina.”  At  Goldsboro  Blair  received 
the  glorious  news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Grant.  The  soldiers 
received  the  news  with  ecstasies.  His  happiness  is  expressed  in  his 
letter  to  “the  Judge”:  “* 

....  The  war  is  over  &  the  best  man  in  the  whole  country  has 
carried  off  the  honors —  Grants  courage,  good  sense  &  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  has  won  against  not  only  the  military  skill  of  the  rebels,  but  also 
against  these  more  dangerous  enemies  of  our  country,  the  thieves 
fanatics  &  tricksters  who  have  so  long  delayed  our  triumph —  You 
should  think  of  this  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  be  despondent  you 
should  be  reassured  Grant  is  the  best  &  the  bravest  man  in  this  land  and 
may  yet  live  to  do  more  &  better  service  than  he  has  already  achieved 
&  having  saved  us  from  Davis  &  the  rebels,  will  also  save  us  from  that 
gang  who  have  so  long  perverted  the  power  of  our  government  & 
prevented  our  success  until  the  Country  was  almost  ruined  in  the  hope 
to  ruin  it  altogether — [from  the  radicals]. 

This  army  will  move  tomorrow  for  Raleigh  &  thence  I  presume 
wherever  the  enemy  is  most  likely  to  be  found —  I  write  only  to  say 
this —  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  soon  to  see  you  all  &  talk  over  all  things 
with  you  &  my  father. 

The  army  was  marching  to  final  victory  when  word  reached 
it  of  the  tragic  death  of  President  Lincoln.  In  him  the  Blairs  lost 
their  last  great  friend.  Less  than  a  week  later  Sherman  sum¬ 
moned  Schofield,  Howard,  and  Blair  to  go  with  him  to  interview 
Johnston,  who  surrendered  the  last  important  Confederate  army. 
His  terms  were  liberal  and  were  in  some  respects  beyond  his 
power  to  grant.  Schofield  was  accused  by  a  part  of  the  press  of 
being  the  author  of  the  objectionable  details.  Sherman  and  his 
generals  were  perfectly  sincere  in  their  attempt  to  bring  about 
peace  and  good  will  as  soon  as  possible.  The  terms  were  in  essence 
as  follows: B# 

All  armies  were  to  be  disbanded;  the  men  were  to  deposit  their 
arms  in  their  respective  State  Capitals  and  each  sign  a  pledge  to  cease 
from  acts  of  war.  The  several  State  governments  were  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  President  after  their  officers  had  taken  the  oath  to  support 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Where  rival  State  governments 
had  resulted  from  the  war  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  decide  which 
was  lawful.  The  Federal  Courts  were  to  be  reopened.  The  President 
was  to  guarantee,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  the  people,  their  political  rights 
and  franchises,  and  their  rights  of  person  and  property  as  defined  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  States  respec¬ 
tively.  The  people  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  President  because 
of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  war,  so  long  as  they  lived  in  peace 
and  quiet  and  did  no  hostile  act. 

Sherman  sent  a  copy  of  the  terms  with  a  letter  to  Grant  at 
Washington,  who  disapproved  of  them  and  asked  for  a  Cabinet 
meeting  at  once.  The  Cabinet  likewise  disapproved  of  them  and 
Grant  was  bidden  to  instruct  Sherman  to  renew  hostilities  with 
Johnston,  who  then  surrendered  on  the  terms  which  Grant  had 
given  to  Lee,  his  army  throwing  down  their  arms  near  Guilford 
Court  House,  where,  in  the  American  Revolution,  General  Greene 
had  won  his  laurels  in  an  engagement  with  Cornwallis.  Stanton 
telegraphed  that  President  Johnson,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,  and  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  disapproved  of 
Sherman’s  terms  on  which  Johnston  first  surrendered.  The  press 
uselessly  inflamed  the  public  mind  with  the  controversy.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Blair  wrote  about  the  subject  to  his  brother  thus: 00 

You  will  see  ere  this  reaches  you  perhaps  Stantons  comments  on 
the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  by  Johnston  &  forwarded  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Executive  here —  I  say  Stantons  comments  for  that 
the  President  is  not  the  author  of  them  is  manifest  to  any  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  self  sufficient  personage  who  puts  himself  above 
the  President  and  makes  him  answer  for  what  he  does. 

But  I  am  authorized  to  exonerate  the  President  not  merely  by  the 
intrinsic  evidence  of  this  paper  itself  which  speaks  Stantons  insolence 
in  every  word.  In  a  conversation  with  the  President  this  morning 
which  I  sought  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating  with  him  against  the 
injustice  done  to  Genl  Sherman  he  disclaimed  having  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  do  more  than  to  announce  his  disapprobation  of  the 
propositions  submitted. 

I  told  him  I  did  not  suppose  Sherman  felt  authorized  to  refuse  to 
transmit  the  offer  or  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  recommend 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  terms.  He  confirmed  this  by  telling 
me  that  Sherman  had  not  recommended  their  acceptance  &  that  the 
only  expression  in  his  letter  which  looked  like  favoring  the  proposi- 
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tions  was  the  remark  that  if  adopted  the  larger  part  of  the  army 
ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  I  said  he  probably  made  that  suggestion 
because  it  bore  on  a  point  stricdy  within  his  province  to  consider 
being  military.  The  purely  political  questions  involved  in  the  proposi¬ 
tions  I  remarked  he  seems  not  to  have  commented  on  it  also  but  to 
have  left  it  the  proper  officers  of  the  Govt  here. 

Whilst  I  was  talking  with  the  President  Senator  Chandler  came 
in.  He  began  in  the  old  style  of  the  McClellan  days — said  a  lady  had 
told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  be  so  savage  about  this  Sherman  treaty, 
as  it  was  evidently  a  providential  disposition  of  him.  Sherman  he  said 
was  the  coming  man  of  the  Copperheads  &  this  blunder  had  come  just 
at  the  right  time  to  destroy  him.  I  told  Mr.  Chandler  I  did  not  think 
the  lady’s  observations  very  profound,  and  deprecated  the  precipitancy 
with  which  Sherman  had  been  censured. 

You  see  in  this  the  old  game  played  on  Lincoln  by  Stanton  &  his 
satellites  is  to  be  tried  on  Johnson.  If  McClellan  had  not  been  improp¬ 
erly  advised  &  weak  enough  to  allow  himself  to  be  played  upon  by  a 
set  of  selfish  half  fledged  politicians  he  might  have  maintained  him¬ 
self  in  the  confidence  of  the  President  &  people  &  shared  the  glory  of 
closing  the  war  with  Sherman  &  Grant.  Sherman  I  know  cannot  be 
whipped  in  that  way. 

The  war  with  the  rebels  may  be  over  in  its  great  operations  but 
we  have  yet  serious  questions  to  meet  &  great  difficulties  in  closing 
the  rebellion  to  overcome  in  which  it  is  all  important  looking  not 
merely  to  our  domestic  affairs  that  our  great  military  leaders  should 
here  sever  amiable  relations  with  &  labor  [illegible]  themselves  in 
great  faith  to  the  Head  of  the  Govt.  But  the  probability  of  a  war 
with  France  should  alone  soften  to  silence  all  discord  among  patriots 
in  such  relations  to  public  affairs. 

The  Blairs  struggled  during  Lincolns  &  McClellans  time  to  pre¬ 
serve  good  relations  between  the  President  &  his  Genl  with  a  view  to 
the  public  interest  solely  &  I  write  this  note  now  to  notify  you  that 
our  wily  adversaries  are  now  renewing  their  efforts  to  make  strife 
again.  Seeking  to  arouse  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  President  & 
animosity  on  the  Genl  that  they  may  hold  power  as  the  antagonists 
of  the  Presidents  supposed  rival. 

Frank  Blair  answered  on  April  30  with  the  strong  assertion 
that: 61 

....  This  whole  army  was  enraged  &  indignant  at  the  attack 
made  by  Stanton  in  the  newspapers  of  the  24th  on  Genl  Sherman — 
If  President  Johnson  desires  to  make  himself  odious  to  every  soldier 
&  officer  in  this  army  he  has  only  to  retain  Stanton  in  office.  Every 

61  Ibid.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Apr.  30,  1865. 
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man  in  this  army  &  thousands  elsewhere  deeply  resent  the  unmerited 
&  uncalled  for  insult  that  Stanton  has  visited  upon  Sherman. 

Sherman  and  his  generals  acquiesced;  Stanton,  Grant,  and  the 
radicals  won.  The  President  was  embarrassed  over  the  whole 
procedure.  The  radicals  and  conservatives  were  each  bidding  for 
his  support.  The  elder  Blair  went  to  see  him  about  the  whole 
affair  and  was  told  that  “he  had  not  seen  Stanton’s  censure  on 
Sherman  till  it  was  printed.”  63  This  incident  served  with  others 
to  separate  the  Blairs  and  Johnson  from  the  Republican  party. 
The  surrender  of  the  lesser  Confederate  armies  in  May  closed  the 
bloodiest  civil  war  in  history.  The  Grand  Review  of  the  Union 
Armies  was  held  May  23-24.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  passed 
the  President’s  stand  in  grand  array  on  the  twenty-third.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  spring  was  well  advanced,  and  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  and  the  flowers  invited  the  happy  throngs  into  the 
warm  sunshine.  The  twenty-fourth  was  equally  as  beautiful  a  day 
as  the  one  before.  Sherman  led  the  Western  army  as  it  passed  in 
review.  It  was  a  magnificent  army,  from  which  had  come  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  Logan,  McPherson,  Blair,  Howard,  and 
other  able  generals.  It  was  composed  of  “sons  of  pioneer  fathers” 
who  were  “as  a  class,  larger,  more  rugged,  less  neat,  and  had  more 
of  the  easy  swing  of  the  real  march  than  of  the  exact  parade.” 
Approximately  200,000  men  marched  in  columns  down  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  during  the  review  that  lasted  two  days.  At  the 
head  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  rode  the  “chivalrous  and  martial 
figure”  of  Frank  Blair,68  who  looked  “stouter  and  browner  than 
when  he  was  in  Congress.  He  was  frantically  cheered  by  the 
populace  as  soon  as  he  was  recognized,  riding  there  with  a  certain 
military  grace  and  alert  manner”  that  characterized  him.64  He 
was  an  ambitious  patriot  and  a  great  soldier.  But  for  the  political 
embroglio  which  lasted  throughout  the  war  he  would  have  risen 
higher  in  rank  and  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

68  Blair  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  Frank  Blair,  May  i,  1865. 

6  3  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  X,  333. 

64  Brooks,  op.  cit.,  320. 
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Civil  War  Politics 

On  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  .  .  .  it  was  due  to  Lincoln 
himself  that  1  hesitated.  I  had  urged  him  previously  to  ma\e 
the  proclamation  and  a  letter  of  mine  will  be  found  in  his  papers 
arguing  the  point,  but  he  had  scarcely  a  wee\  before  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  such  a  proclamation  .  .  .  and  I  had  to  support  him 
against  Chase  and  therefore  [ was ]  ta\en  abac\  by  this  somer¬ 
sault  at  first,  and  so  hesitated  but  after  sleeping  on  it  I  came 
bac\  to  my  former  position. — M.  Blair  in  a  letter  to  Welles. 

I 

A  civil  war  could  hardly  be  more  involved  in  petty  politics 
than  our  war  of  1861-65.  Many  worthy  as  well  as  primarily  self¬ 
ish  schemes  formed  a  web  about  the  national  administration. 
Ambitious  generals  and  politicians  competed  for  power  and  fame 
at  the  same  time  that  patriotic  souls  offered  their  lives  upon  the 
altar  of  their  country.  The  Blairs,  who  had  been  in  politics  for 
forty  years,  had  their  friends  as  well  as  their  foes  who  hoped  to 
crush  them  before  the  war  closed.  Attempts  were  made  in  vain 
to  keep  any  one  of  them  from  entering  the  Cabinet;  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  have  Fort  Sumter  reenforced  brought  them  more 
enemies;  and  their  outspoken  opposition  to  the  dilatory  tactics  of 
General  Scott  and  Seward  brought  them  wide  condemnation. 

It  was  an  established  policy  of  the  Blair  family  not  to  tempo¬ 
rize  in  war  or  in  politics  where  important  principles  were  involved 
unless  it  was  a  necessity  to  do  so.  The  struggle  for  Missouri,  the 
fortification  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  emancipation  are  examples  of 
that.  Their  inability  to  countenance  the  policy  of  Seward,  Scott, 
Cameron,  and  Chase  lost  them  the  friendly  cooperation  of  a  large 
number  of  people  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  essentially 
right.  Scott  and  Cameron  were  forced  to  go,  but  Seward  con- 
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tinued  in  power  long  after  the  Blairs  had  fallen  from  their  high 
station.  They  were  a  “terror  to  their  adversaries  in  the  South,” 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  all  weak-kneed  patriots,  and  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  men  like  Andrew,  Grant,  and  Lincoln. 

The  rebels  hated  the  elder  Blair  for  his  active  support  of  the 
Union.  A  company  of  them  was  organized  in  Rockville,  ten  miles 
from  Silver  Spring,  and  led  by  a  negro  trader  whose  sworn  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  burn  the  buildings  at  Silver  Spring.  Blair’s  neighbors 
took  the  threat  more  seriously  than  he  did  and  surprised  him 
by  placing  sentinels  to  stand  watch  at  his  door  and  along  the 
road  that  led  to  Baltimore. 

He  was  strangely  affected  by  the  horror  of  civil  war  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  thoughts  of  seeing  the  youth  of  the  land  marching 
to  slaughter.  He  loved  to  live,  to  fight  things  out  in  politics  with 
his  adversaries,  to  fish  and  hunt,  to  read  and  talk,  to  chuckle  and 
laugh  with  his  friends  as  they  sat  in  the  Acorn  sipping  a  glass  of 
madeira,  to  ride  a  galloping  horse  to  the  Capital,  and  to  romp  with 
his  grandchildren.  Fear  for  himself  seldom  entered  his  mind. 
His  Kentucky  rifle  lay  in  its  rack,  and  even  then  in  his  old  age 
he  liked  to  practice  shooting  at  a  mark  on  a  tree.  He  was  seventy 
years  old  by  the  time  the  war  was  well  under  way.  His  neighbors 
begged  him  to  guard  against  the  surprise  attack  of  a  bushwhacker. 
But  no,  day  after  day,  he  and  his  wife  rode  into  the  city,  some¬ 
times  to  return  late  in  the  night.  He  left  his  horses  as  of  yore  at 
1651  Pennsylvania  Avenue  while  in  Washington.  Aged  though 
she  was,  Mrs.  Blair  continued  to  alight  without  assistance.  She 
visited  her  daughter-in-law  while  her  husband  went  off  to  gather 
the  news  and  to  advise  members  of  the  government.  His  kindly 
eyes,  wrinkled  face,  and  stooped  shoulders  made  an  interesting 
picture  for  those  who  saw  him  with  his  staff  that  clanged  at  each 
touch  to  the  sidewalk.  It  was  true,  as  Van  Buren  had  said,  “times 
were  out  of  joint”  for  the  old  Jacksonians.1 

“Things  have  wonderfully  changed  since  your  reign  in  Wash¬ 
ington,”  he  wrote  to  Van  Buren  in  May,  1861.  Soldiers  were  at 
every  corner.  “What  would  you  feel  to  see  daily,  great  masses 
of  troops  passing  the  northern  pillars  of  the  White  House,  the 
head  of  the  column  extending  the  march  far  beyond  the  square 

1  Van  Buren  MSS.  Van  Buren  to  Blair,  Sr.,  May  7,  1861. 
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toward  Georgetown,  the  rear  still  drawn  along  from  far  below  the 
market  on  the  avenue?”  And  those  lines  of  soldiers  were  but  a 
beginning  of  those  to  come!  For  an  hour  he  stood  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  reviewing  stand  and  watched  them  pass.  “I  looked  .  .  . 
into  the  multitude  of  young  &  beautiful  faces  as  they  passed  me 
&  never  felt  before  so  intensely  the  horrors  of  this  Civil  War,  nor 
such  deep  detestation  of  the  bad,  atrocious  ...  or  rather  the 
vile  nature  of  the  men  who  have  conspired  to  make  it.”  Soldiers 
were  crowded  into  old  buildings  at  night,  and  they  covered  the 
hills  with  their  tents.  Many  looked  not  to  be  over  fifteen  years 
old.  “What  a  horrid  thought  that  all  the  gay,  happy  hearts  lifted 
up  with  lofty  strains  of  music  in  this  bright  scene  should  be 
presently  marched  into  Virginia,  the  mother  of  so  many  noble 
philosophic  statesmen,  to  make  a  carnage  for  such  scoundrels  as 
Wise  &  Floyd  .  .  .  [But]  I  do  not  despair  of  the  Republic.” 

The  French  minister  to  the  United  States  stood  with  him  and 
remarked  that  the  American  youths  were  fine  fellows,  a  little 
taller  than  French  soldiers.  And  those  fine  fellows  were  to  be 
cannon  fodder!  The  thought  made  Blair  shudder.  His  own  son 
was  going  soon.  Those  boys  were  to  be  shot  because  a  rebellion, 
which  originated  in  “monstrous  crime”  and  was  conducted  by 
“abandoned  criminals,”  was  being  fought  to  perpetuate  slavery 
and  to  destroy  the  Union.  “Southern  Chivalry!!”  Jackson  was 
right:  “If  you  temporize,  you  are  lost.”  3 

And  yet  Southern  blood  coursed  through  his  veins.  His  kins¬ 
men  wore  the  gray  and  acknowledged  his  erstwhile  friend,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis,  as  president  of  a  new  Confederacy.  All  Southerners 
did  not  want  rebellion.  He  sympathized  with  those  who  were 
forced  by  their  leaders  to  fight.  They  needed  the  correct  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  great  free  North.  Propa¬ 
ganda?  His  son  was  Postmaster-General.  He  should  supply  it. 
Desperate  Confederate  leaders  must  be  crushed  to  earth  and  then 
the  North  must  welcome  the  South  back  into  the  Union  and 
establish  a  new  day.  Temporize?  No!  But  he  would  forgive 
the  ignorant,  wayward  children;  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 
Torn  thus  with  conflicting  emotions,  he  suffered  and  trudged  on. 
His  staff  continued  to  clang  day  after  day  on  the  sidewalks  of  the 

2  Ibid.,  Blair,  Sr.,  to  Van  Buren,  May  31,  1861. 
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city.  He  continued  to  advise  his  sons,  his  friends,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  made  enemies.  Men  misunderstood  him.  Some  ad¬ 
mired  him;  others  refused  to  forget  that  he  was  born  in  Virginia 
and  reared  in  Kentucky.  The  President  liked  him,  respected 
him,  and  visited  him  at  Silver  Spring  where  he  sought  relief  from 
the  harassing  duties  of  his  office.  Sometimes  they  talked  in  the 
home  of  the  Postmaster-General.  Although  the  Blairs  were 
potent  in  President  Lincoln’s  administration  until  some  time  in 
1864,  he  did  not  at  all  times  accept  their  advice.  Sometimes  he 
was  irritated  by  their  caustic  criticism  of  their  opponents  and  their 
positive  natures. 

Ward  Lamon,  personal  friend  and  adviser  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  one  who  had  the  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  sub¬ 
jects  about  the  President,  said  in  his  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  “Between  Francis  P.  Blair  and  Mr.  Lincoln  there 
existed  from  the  first  to  last  a  confidential  relationship  as  close  as 
that  maintained  by  Mr.  Lincoln  with  any  other  man.  To  Mr. 
Blair  he  almost  habitually  revealed  himself  upon  delicate  and 
grave  subjects  more  freely  than  to  any  other.  When  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  an  important  but  difficult  plan,  he  was  almost  certain, 
before  giving  it  practical  form,  to  try  it  by  the  touchstone  of  Mr. 
Blair’s  fertile  and  acute  mind.”  8 

Lamon  was  correct  in  his  observations  until  the  spring  of  1863 
when  the  Blair  influence  at  the  White  House  began  to  wane.  It 
remained  powerful,  however,  for  another  year.  The  other  side 
of  the  story  which  is  adverse  to  the  Blairs  is  told  by  many  of  their 
foes.  Bates  tells  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  stories  about 
the  Blair  intrigues.  He  records  in  his  Diary  *  under  the  dates  of 
May  10  and  May  12, 1863,  that 

Isaac  Newton  called  to  see  me  and  .  .  .  detailed  a  long  conversa¬ 
tion  that  the  Postmaster  General  had  sought  and  had  with  him. 

It  disclosed  no  less  than  a  plan  to  revolutionize  the  entire  cabinet — 
Seward  and  Stanton,  and  perhaps  Bates,  indeed  all  except  Welles,  to 
be  displaced —  Chase  to  have  Seward’s  place — and,  if  that  could  not 
be,  then  Sumner  to  have  it —  Holt  or  Buder  or  Banks  to  have  Stan¬ 
ton’s,  and  Preston  King  Chase’s.  And  all  this  to  be  accomplished  by 

8  Ward  H.  Lamon,  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (Washington,  19x1),  205. 
Edited  by  D.  L.  Teillard. 

4 1  am  indebted  to  Miss  Helen  Nicolay  of  Washington,  D.  G.,  for  the  use  of  the 
Edward  Bates  Diary . 
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a  very  simple  operation,  i.e.,  old  Mr.  Blair  to  be  the  private  counsellor 
— not  to  say  dictator — of  the  President. 

Mr.  Blair  complained  that  his  father  had  not,  of  late,  been  admitted, 
as  much  as  he  desired,  to  private  conferences  with  the  President.  And 
he  urged  Mr.  Newton  to  use  his  influence  with  the  President  to  bring 
about  more  intimate  relations.  That  the  old  man  was,  beyond  all 
question,  the  ablest  and  best  informed  politician  in  America — and  was 
known  to  be  such!  [Said]  that,  under  his  advice  the  President  could 
be  saved  a  world  of  trouble,  and  the  nation  [be]  far  better  served,  than 
in  any  other  way! 

Mr.  Blair  spoke  in  the  bitterest  of  terms  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  War — that  the  former  was  an  unprincipled  liar,  the  truth  not 
in  him — -the  latter  a  great  scoundrel,  making  all  sorts  of  fraudulent 
contracts  to  put  money  into  his  own  pockets— that,  in  that  way,  “Cam¬ 
eron  was  a  fool  to  him”— and  a  good  deal  more  of  that  sort. 

Being  asked,  I  advised  Mr.  Newton  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intrigue — to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  own  department,  and  let 
Mr.  Blair  manage  his  hazardous  plots  in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own 
risk.  He  seemed  to  see  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  make  old  Mr.  Blair 
the  governing  power  behind  the  throne,  and  the  great  likelihood  that 
the  attempt  would  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  the  contrivers. 

Evidendy  the  Postmaster  General  is  in  dead  earnest;  for  I  have 
abundant  other  proof  that  he  is  full  in  the  faith  that  Wisdom  will  die 
with  his  father  and  him! 

I  knew  before  his  very  bad  opinion  of  Seward  and  Stanton  and  his 
jealousy  of  Chase.  And  as  to  me,  I  knew  that  he  was  disappointed 
and  dissatisfied  because  I  declined,  from  the  start,  to  be  an  agent  of 
“the  Blairs.”  In  fact,  that  clique  has  mistaken  cunning  for  wisdom, 
and  they  believe  fully  in  trick  and  contrivance.  They  believe  me,  a 
mere  mar-plot — and  that,  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  said  of  Bishop  Gar¬ 
dener —  “He  was  a  fool,  for  he  would  needs  be  virtuous.  I’ll  have 
none  such  near  his  Highness!” 

True,  I  have  no  confidence  in  Seward,  and  very  little  in  Stanton; 
but  that  does  not  make  me  confide  in  tricky  politicians  who  have  not 
the  first  conception  of  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  overburdened  with  the  weight  of  public 
affairs.  But,  if  our  arms  should  be  crowned  with  great  successes  (as 
I  fondly  hope)  he  will  then  become  more  independent  and  self-reliant, 
and  less  likely  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  any  clique.  Now,  the 
extreme  leaders  have  subordinated  everything  to  the  negro — law,  jus¬ 
tice,  policy — the  war  itself— to  their  mania  for  abolition! 

May  12 —  On  leaving  Cabinet  Council  the  Postmaster  General 
staid  behind,  and  I  notice  the  same  thing  several  times  lately.  He  seeks, 
as  often  as  possible,  to  be  alone  with  the  President. 
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Bates,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  at  times  piqued  by  the 
“Blair  influence.”  He  hardly  knew  how  to  fathom  the  mental 
gymnastics  of  the  political-minded  Blairs,  especially  the  “Stormy 
Petrel  of  Lincoln’s  administration,”  as  Noah  Brooks  called  Mont¬ 
gomery  Blair.  Sometimes,  he  recorded  in  his  Diary ,  “Mr.  Blair, 
P.M.G.,  concurs  with  me  in  nothing.  ...  I  have  the  advantage 
of  him.  When  he  offers  a  good  thing,  I  agree  to  it”  (February  25, 
1862).  The  Newton  story,  however,  remained  to  portend  coming 
events  for  the  Blairs. 

The  admission  of  West  Virginia  as  a  state  in  the  Union  was 
the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  Blairs  and  the  President  dis¬ 
agreed.  Soon  after  Robert  E.  Lee  was  made  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  Virginia  the  western  part  of  the  state 
was  in  rebellion  against  the  authorities  at  Richmond.  The  small 
farmers  who  comprised  the  principal  element  of  the  population 
of  West  Virginia  owned  very  few  slaves,  and  because  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  between  them  and  the  coast  they  shipped  their  heavy  farm 
produce  down  the  Ohio  or  sold  them  to  buyers  in  Maryland.  The 
region  in  which  they  lived  was  neither  socially,  geographically, 
nor  economically  a  part  of  the  Old  Dominion.  County  mass 
meetings  were  held  to  repudiate  the  Virginia  convention  which 
had  decided  to  secede,  and  conventions  at  Wheeling  declared  any 
act  of  secession  void  and  all  offices  filled  by  secessionists  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  vacant.  They  prepared  to  secede  from  Virginia,  and  applied 
to  Congress  for  admission  as  a  state.  Since  they  had  made  no 
provision  for  emancipation,  Congress  passed  an  act  requiring  the 
new  state  to  insert  a  provision  for  gradual  emancipation.  The 
President  was  forced  to  decide  what  to  do  when  that  act  reached 
him.6 

The  President,  as  Washington  had  done  on  important  ques¬ 
tions,  wrote  to  each  member  of  his  Cabinet  asking  for  his  opinion 
in  writing.  He  asked  two  questions:  “Is  the  said  act  Constitu¬ 
tional?  Is  the  said  act  expedient?”  There  being  no  Secretary  of 
Interior  at  the  time,  Smith  having  resigned  to  become  a  judge,  the 
other  Cabinet  officials  replied  thus:  Chase,  Seward,  and  Stanton, 
yes  to  both  questions;  Blair,  Bates,  and  Welles,  no  to  each.6  Welles 

5  McMaster,  During  Lincoln’s  Administration,  ch.  3. 

8  Ibid.,  Welles  Diary,  I,  191,  205,  206. 
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agreed  with  Blair  whose  opinions  were  more  elaborately  stated 
than  his  own.  Blair,  Bates,  and  Welles  gave  their  reasons  on 
December  23,  1862,  for  opposing  the  act.  Seward  was  unprepared 
to  state  his  reasons,  Chase  had  not  brought  his  draft  of  his  opin¬ 
ions,  and  Stanton  promised  to  write  his  soon.  Thus  given  the 
distinct  advantage  of  knowing  the  argument  against  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  West  Virginia,  Chase,  Stanton,  and  Seward  could  reply 
after  further  deliberation  in  a  refutable  manner.  Stanton  told  the 
President  that  it  was  expedient  to  admit  West  Virginia,  and  that 
posterity  would  bless  them  for  doing  it. 

There  is  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  draft  of  Blair’s  opinions  on 
the  subject  in  the  Blair  manuscripts.  Nicolay  and  Hay  published 
a  copy  substantially  like  it,  dated  December  29,  1862,  in  their 
Abraham  Lincoln .  Blair’s  original  draft  bears  the  marks  of  many 
corrections  and  careful  deliberation.  Whole  lines  and  paragraphs 
are  crossed  out.  His  handwriting  is  extremely  difficult  to  read. 
He  habitually  abbreviated  the  commonest  words  in  his  letters, 
and  used  a  very  small  pen  point  which  he  touched  very  lightly 
to  the  paper  upon  which  he  strewed  his  hieroglyphics.  His  friends 
struggled  with  his  letters,  complained,  and  often  gave  up  in 
despair.  Sometimes  they  asked  him  to  write  again  so  they  could 
read  them.  Consequently,  he  usually  rewrote  his  letters,  or  had  a 
copyist  to  draft  them  in  a  legible  hand. 

His  opinions  on  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  were  in  sum¬ 
mary:  first,  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  no 
new  states  may  be  formed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
state  without  the  consent  of  the  parent  state.  The  Wheeling 
government  which  was  expediently  recognized  by  the  federal 
government  represented  not  over  twenty  thousand  people,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  was  without  sanc¬ 
tion  by  Virginia.  Let  the  federal  government  recognize  the  organ¬ 
ized  western  counties  for  war  purposes  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  but  beyond  that  it  could  not  legally  go.  Secondly,  as  an 
expediency  measure,  the  recognition  of  the  Wheeling  government 
during  the  war  was  substantially  just,  for  the  loyal  people  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  should  be  represented  in  Congress.  Until  the  rebels  were 
driven  from  the  state  and  the  loyal  people  given  a  chance  to 
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express  themselves,  Blair  advised  that  action  on  the  question  of 
the  formation  of  West  Virginia  be  delayed. 

The  Cabinet  was  evenly  divided  on  the  subject.  Left  to  decide, 
the  President  set  forth  his  reasons  on  December  31,  1862,  for  be¬ 
lieving  the  act  was  constitutional  and  expedient.  A  crossed-out 
portion  of  Blair’s  draft  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  legal 
minds  of  the  country  would  oppose  the  admission  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  as  a  state.  The  Blairs  and  the  President  claimed  that  the 
states  could  not  secede.  The  Blairs  were  consistent  with  that  doc¬ 
trine  when  they  opposed  the  proposal  to  disrupt  Virginia.  But 
war  alters  circumstances  and  excuses  arbitrary  action.  Lincoln 
and  Congress  brushed  aside  all  objections  and  admitted  West 
Virginia  in  June,  1863. 

Congressmen,  who  favored  the  admission  of  West  Virginia, 
believed  Blair  opposed  it  because  he  was  at  heart  a  Democrat  and 
a  border-state  man.  Every  controversial  issue  upon  which  he 
expressed  his  opinion  cost  him  friends  somewhere.  The  Blairs 
were  staunch  supporters  of  a  strong  navy,  and  General  Frank 
Blair  secured  contracts  for  James  B.  Eads  of  St.  Louis  to  build 
ironclads;  their  enemies  accused  them  of  obtaining  contracts  for 
their  friends,  and  of  being  ambitious  for  Fox,  a  member  of  their 
family.  These  views  may  have  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Fox  lived  with  the  Postmaster-General  a  few  weeks  in 
the  fall  of  1862.  Fox  wanted  a  navy  of  iron-clad  ships  that  would 
defy  the  world,7  and  in  that,  he  was  supported  by  the  Blairs.8 
They  claimed  that  the  monitors  presaged  an  end  to  wooden  ships 
as  instruments  of  war.  Why  could  not  the  Union  demolish  the 
whole  Confederate  fleet,  capture  their  harbors,  and  in  addition 
to  that,  strike  fear  to  the  heart  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea  ? 

Frank  Blair  despised  Vallandigham,  but  Montgomery  opposed 
his  banishment  for  he  knew  that  martyrdom  begets  heroes.  The 
President  objected  to  the  release  of  Vallandigham  when  he  was 
arrested  as  a  traitor  because  of  the  probable  ill  effects  it  would 
have  on  army  discipline  and  patriotic  sentiment.  And  although 

7  James  B.  Eads  MSS.,  in  Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections.  Fox  to  Eads, 
Mar.  21,  1864. 

8  At  that  time,  one  of  Frank  Blair’s  sons  was  in  the  Naval  Academy — Fox  Cor¬ 
respondence,  II,  480. 
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Montgomery  Blair  believed  the  President  had  the  right  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  time  of  war  he  was  uncertain  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  process  which  was  used  in  carrying  out  the 
suspension  of  it.  His  colleagues,  Chase  and  Stanton,  expressed 
their  views  as  being  in  accord  with  the  President.  Blair  strongly 
objected  to  the  dismissal  of  officers  by  Stanton  without  trial  as 
being  a  practice  that  was  oppressive  and  wrong.  No  sooner  did 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell  by  Captain  Charles 
Wilkes  reach  Washington  than  did  the  Blairs  denounce  it  as  a 
breach  of  international  law  to  be  immediately  rectified  by  the 
return  of  the  Confederate  Commissioners  to  England.  Nearly 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  rejoiced  at  the  capture.  Blair  had 
little  use  for  Wilkes  and  he  feared  international  complications  as 
a  result  of  the  capture.  He  wanted  Seward  to  force  Wilkes  to  take 
Mason  and  Slidell  on  the  Iroquois  to  England  where  they  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  offended  government.  The  President  had 
his  doubts  and  misgivings  in  the  matter  and  agreed  with  Blair 
that  the  captives  should  be  returned.  After  some  hesitancy,  while 
the  country  wildly  rejoiced  and  royally  entertained  Wilkes  as  a 
hero,  Seward  slowly  thought  the  matter  over  and  with  his  peculiar 
tact  successfully  extricated  the  United  States  from  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  situation.  He  did,  with  one  exception,  exactly  what  Blair  said 
should  be  done  when  he  first  heard  of  it.9  Blair  made  no  friends 
by  his  action  although  his  diagnosis  and  prescription  for  the  case 
were  correct.  His  father  had  serious  doubts  about  Seward’s  ability 
to  peaceably  extricate  himself  from  the  affair;  in  fact,  he  did  not 
believe  the  administration  could  hurdle  so  serious  a  breach  of 
international  law  under  the  circumstances.  But  he  was  now 
prejudiced  against  Seward  whom  he  blamed  for  our  entangle¬ 
ments  with  Great  Britain.  He  did  not  care,  he  said,  if  “Billy 
Bowlegs,”  as  he  called  Seward,  were  delivered  up  with  Mason  and 
Slidell  to  appease  the  insulted  pride  of  our  adversary  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  Seward  be  held  in  lieu  of  an  apology.10 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Blairs  urged  the  use  of  negroes  in 
waging  warfare  upon  the  South,  their  opponents  spread  the  false 
report  far  and  wide  that  the  Postmaster-General  opposed  the  use 

9  Welles,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  184-88. 

10  Van  Buren  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  M.  Van  Buren,  Dec.  25,  1861. 
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of  ex-slaves  in  war  against  the  rebels.  Possibly  such  reports  were 
spread  because  he  was  not  so  loudly  insistent  upon  their  use  for 
that  purpose  as  was  his  friend  Andrew,  for  example,  who  asked 
the  elder  Blair  in  that  connection:  “Now — is  not  a  ‘nigger’  who  is 
good  enough  to  fire  grape,  cannon  and  rifle  shot  into  the  ranks  of 
a  Bunker  Hill  regiment  good  enough  to  fight  traitors?”  11 

2 

The  Blairs  differed  with  the  radical  Republicans  on  the  subject 
of  emancipation  only  on  the  method  of  attaining  it.  While  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  was  invading  Maryland  in  the  hope  that  he  might  per¬ 
suade  that  border  state  to  accept  his  cause  and  to  recruit  troops 
in  Pennsylvania,  Frank  Blair  wrote  to  John  A.  Andrew,  just  seven 
days  before  the  battle  of  Antietam,  that: 

If  we  are  victors  the  electric  flash  that  announces  the  fact  will  strike 
.  .  .  the  fetters  off  every  slave  on  this  continent.  It  is  success  in  the 
decisive  battle  that  is  to  do  this, — not  proclamations  ....  If  we  crush 
the  disaffected  ...  we  will  be  able  to  proclaim  universal  emancipa¬ 
tion  and  justly  do  it  as  the  only  guaranty  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Government  rescued  from  the  conspirators. 

The  Blairs  believed  their  program  for  emancipation  agreed 
with  that  of  the  President.  In  1861  while  the  Blairs  were  powerful 
at  the  Executive  Mansion,  Montgomery  Blair,  after  deep  reflec¬ 
tion,  drew  up  a  written  statement  of  his  views  and  advice  on  the 
subject  for  the  President.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Blair 
Papers,  bearing  the  date  of  November  21,  1861,  in  which  he 
advises  the  President  to  recommend  compensation  for  the  slaves 
which  were  the  property  of  Union  men  and  had  been  lost  through 
the  operations  of  the  war.  He  proposed  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  traitors  and  the  use  of  their  property  in  payment  for  the 
freed  negroes.  “This  deserves  consideration,”  he  says,  “in  view  of 
the  not  improbable  necessity  of  emancipation  by  martial  law  in 
the  Gulph  States.”  Such  a  blow,  he  thought,  “would  probably 
divide  the  slave  holders  &  might  bring  openly  to  the  side  of  the 
Union  the  greater  portion  of  them  with  a  view  to  prevent,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  necessity  of  the  measure  and  to  be  in  condition  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  law  &  it  would  deprive  them  of  all  sympathy,” 

11  Pearson,  II,  23.  John  A.  Andrew  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  July  2,  1862. 
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if  they  refused  to  come  back  into  the  Union  and  accept  the  offer. 
He  believed,  too,  that  the  slaveholders  would  not  accept  the  offer 
unless  the  President  offered  to  provide  for  the  colonization  of  the 
freedmen. 

President  Lincoln  interested  himself  in  two  projects  for  the 
colonization  of  freedmen  although  various  propositions  were 
offered  the  Department  of  State.  The  first  was  the  proposed 
Colony  to  be  located  on  the  lands  about  the  harbor  of  Chiriqui  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  Panama,  then  a  part  of  New  Granada. 
The  second  was  a  project  to  colonize  freed  negroes  on  the  islands 
of  Haiti.  A  commission  investigated  the  first  one,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  asked  the  elder  Blair  to  analyze  the  report.  A  copy  of  the 
analysis,  addressed  to  the  President  and  dated  November  16,  1861, 
shows  that  Blair  corresponded  with  the  President  of  Honduras, 
and  with  the  Executive  of  the  American  Improvement  Company 
who  was  much  interested  in  the  colonization  project.  Blair  was 
concerned  about  the  right  of  the  American  Company  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  to  sell  lands,  and  secondly,  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  project.  He  informed  the 
President  that  the  Company  had  the  right  to  sell  lands  to  the 
United  States. 

The  advantages  which  were  to  accrue  to  the  United  States 
were  many  and  important.  Safe  and  well-fortified  harbors  on 
each  side  were  to  be  acquired  and  a  railroad  was  to  be  built  across 
the  Isthmus.  A  command  of  the  coal  fields  would  supply  our 
navy  with  fuel  while  it  sailed  in  the  Caribbean.  The  United 
States  could  and  should  play  a  role  in  Central  America  like  that 
of  England  in  India.  First,  spread  the  free  principles  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  over  that  barbarous  region;  second,  as  England  main¬ 
tained  her  power  in  Europe  by  maintaining  a  dominance  over 
Central  Asia,  so  should  the  United  States  use  Chiriqui  as  a  “pivot 
on  which  to  rest  our  lever  to  sway  Central  America  &  secure  for 
the  free  states  on  this  continent  the  control  which  is  deemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  Republican  Institutions,”  and 
to  unite  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states,  and  the  oceans  which  em¬ 
braced  them,  in  order  to  exclude  all  European  powers  from  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  in  Central  America  from  which  place  they 
might  operate  through  Mexico  and  threaten  us  in  our  most  vul- 
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nerable  parts — the  Southwest  and  West;  third,  it  would  counter¬ 
act  British  interests  in  Belize;  fourth,  it  would  provide  us  with  a 
southern  cotton  state  of  free  laborers  who  would  compete  with 
English  projects  in  the  Caribbean  to  produce  cotton.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  some  able  representative  with  business  experience  be 
sent  to  investigate  the  region  with  a  view  of  beginning  operations 
at  once.  He  begged  the  President  to  remember  that  Jefferson 
had  said  that  whites  and  blacks  could  not  prosper  in  the  same 
community.  “You  advanced  principles  yourself  years  ago  which 
my  son  .  .  .  used  in  the  last  Presidential  Canvass  to  support  the 
views  of  Mr.  Jefferson.” 

President  Lincoln  earnestly  considered  the  proposition.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  preliminary  contract  with  the 
grantee  of  the  lands  to  begin  colonization  as  soon  as  it  selected  a 
site.  The  plan  was  finally  discarded  as  impracticable  after  Pro¬ 
fessor  Joseph  Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  pronounced  it 
an  unprofitable  adventure  in  search  of  coal.  An  agreement  on  the 
diplomatic  arrangements  regarding  the  boundaries  with  Costa 
Rica  and  New  Granada  also  failed  to  materialize.  Secretary 
Welles  opposed  it  from  the  start;  Postmaster-General  Blair  cooled 
toward  it  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  Thompsons  were 
hoping  to  speculate  on  it,  and  only  Secretary  Caleb  Smith  held 
out  to  the  last  for  the  plan.  Bates  wanted  compulsory  deportation, 
but  Lincoln  and  Blair  would  agree  to  voluntary  deportation  only. 
They  next  turned  to  the  second  project  to  colonize  freedmen  on 
the  island  of  A’Vache  which  progressed  far  enough  to  cause  the 
President  to  allow  the  settlement  of  over  four  hundred  negroes 
on  it,  but  it  proved  to  be  as  impracticable  as  the  adventuresome 
Bernard  Kock,  who  headed  the  speculative  proposition,  was  un¬ 
trustworthy.18  The  time  for  a  successful  scheme  for  colonization 
was  past  before  these  two  projects  were  proved  abortive. 

The  President  recommended  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
December  3, 1861,  that  some  kind  of  a  provision  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory  in  which  to  colonize  the  confiscated  slaves. 
He  was  still  hoping  to  please  the  North  and  the  border  states 
enough  to  persuade  each  to  support  him  in  the  titanic  struggle 
for  the  Union.  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  requesting 
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the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  inquire  of  other  countries 
about  a  suitable  location  for  the  colonization  of  freedmen.  Actu¬ 
ally  the  generals  in  the  field  were  responsible  for  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot  with  their  military  orders  proclaiming  the  slaves 
free.  Frank  Blair  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  Chief  Executive 
by  his  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress  in  January,  1862,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was  to  provide  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
slaves.  In  February  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  83 
to  42,  passed  an  act  which  was  introduced  by  Blair  to  prevent  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves  after  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  Union.  The  President  signed  it  on  March 
13  when  it  became  a  law. 

Step  by  step  the  President  felt  his  way,  advancing  all  the  time 
toward  the  coveted  goal.  In  this  respect  he  was  much  an  oppor¬ 
tunist.  His  friends  quite  necessarily  defended  his  aims  and  policies 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Montgomery  Blair  assured  his 
impatient  friends  that  an  emancipation  policy  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  at  the  proper  moment.  To  one  of  them  he  wrote: 18 

You  seem  also  dissatisfied  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  favor  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  we  are  enduring,  by  lawful 
means,  and  by  a  process  gradual  and  just  to  all  concerned. 

There  is  not  a  thoughtful  man  in  our  country  who  now  thinks  that 
slavery  will  endure.  Much  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  some  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  dispute,  respecting  the  class  of  people  whose  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  institution  has  caused  the  present  calamities.  Some  blame  the 
abolitionists:  some  the  nullifiers:  others  both  these  parties: — but  the 
time  for  the  disputation  is  past.  Whether  either  or  all  these  parties — 
and  others — have  done  wrong,  and  undoubtedly  they  have,  it  is  not 
now  material  to  inquire. 

On  March  6  the  President  delighted  the  abolitionists  with  his 
message  to  Congress.  He  asked  for  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  that  would  pledge  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  any 
state  which  might  adopt  a  plan  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slav¬ 
ery  with  pecuniary  aid  to  the  slave-owners.  The  resolution  was 
easily  adopted  in  Congress.  While  he  was  preparing  that  mes¬ 
sage,  his  Postmaster-General  was  writing  a  letter  to  the  promoters 
of  the  great  anti-slavery  meeting  to  be  held  at  Cooper  Institute  on 
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the  evening  of  March  6.  The  letter  was  a  response  to  an  invitation 
to  be  present. 

The  meeting  of  the  notable  anti-slavery  propagandists  was 
timely.  The  President’s  message  of  March  6  was  read  to  an  ap¬ 
plauding  audience  that  filled  the  great  hall  to  its  limit.  The  mes¬ 
sage  marked  an  epoch  of  the  war,  said  the  New  York  World .  At 
last  the  President  had  recognized  slavery  as  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion. 

Cooper  Institute  was  crowded  with  earnest  men  who  were 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  defeat  of  “a  traitorous 
and  hostile  power  calling  itself  the  Confederate  States.”  Promi¬ 
nent  abolitionists  were  invited  to  be  present.  Among  those  who 
could  not  conveniently  attend  were  Montgomery  Blair,  Charles 
Sumner,  David  Wilmot,  Henry  Wilson,  George  W.  Julian,  and 
Preston  King,  but  they  sent  their  letters,  several  of  which  were 
read  to  the  audience.  Carl  Schurz,  who  delivered  the  effective 
address  of  the  evening,  asked  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  with 
compensation  for  loyal  slave-owners  and  the  confiscation  of  rebel 
property.  His  speech  was  enthusiastically  received  and  that  part 
which  dealt  with  compensation  met  with  “continued  applause.” 
Sumner  wrote  from  the  Senate  Chamber  that  earnest  opponents 
of  the  rebellion  would  never  spare  slavery,  the  cause  of  the  war 
and  the  curse  of  America.  The  states  in  rebellion,  he  said,  were 
destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  with  their  legal  and 
constitutional  death  slavery  had  died  also.  They  could  be  restored 
only  in  the  regular  manner  in  which  all  territories  were  admitted 
as  states.  He  therein  laid  down  his  theory  of  reconstruction  which 
he  was  to  follow  in  the  terrible  days  of  reconstruction.14 

Wilson  called  on  the  people  to  strike  down  the  diabolical  hand 
which  would  deal  a  death  blow  to  their  existence,  and  in  no  “soft 
words  and  whispering  humbleness”  smite  the  “Great  Criminal.” 
It  should  be  done  in  justice  to  humanity,  patriotism,  liberty,  and 
America.  The  spirit  of  the  crowd  equaled  the  spirit  of  that  letter 
by  the  time  the  reading  of  it  was  completed;  and  the  voices  of  that 
mighty  throng  shouted  their  answer  to  a  ringing  interrogation 
of:  Shall  we  not  strike  slavery  down  forever  in  the  name  of  an 
imperiled  country  and  an  outraged  people? 

14N.  Y.  World,  Mar.  7,  1862;  N.  Y.  Semi-Weekly  Evening  Post,  Mar.  11,  1862. 
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Blair,  like  others,  had  to  remain  at  his  post  of  duty.  He  began 
the  important  part  of  his  letter  with  the  interesting  statement  that 
he  could  not  agree  with  those  who  claimed  that  the  Southern 
states  had  been  completely  destroyed  constitutionally.16  Advo¬ 
cates  of  such  doctrine  were  abettors  of  the  Confederates.  He 
attempted  to  justify  his  argument  by  stating  that 

No  one  who  knows  my  political  career  will  suspect  that  my  con¬ 
demnation  of  this  doctrine  is  influenced  by  any  disposition  to  put  an 
end  to  slavery.  I  have  left  no  opportunity  unimproved  to  strike  at  it, 
and  have  never  been  restrained  from  doing  so  by  personal  considera¬ 
tions.  But  I  have  never  believed  that  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  any 
other  great  reform,  could  or  ought  to  be  effected  except  by  lawful  and 
constitutional  modes. 

The  rebellion,  according  to  Blair,  originated  with  the  Southern 
politicians  who  desired  the  continued  control  of  the  national 
government.  They  used  the  economic  argument  to  befog  the 
minds  of  the  Southern  people.  Morally  and  economically,  slavery 
was  indefensible,  and  no  man  ever  defended  it  except  for  pay  in 
the  form  of  political  power.  The  real  problem  which  would  rise 
from  emancipation  was  not  merely  one  of  constitutionality,  but 
a  larger  one  in  that  of  the  practical  relationships  between  the  two 
races.  The  jealousy  of  caste  would  be  the  problem  of  the  future, 
and  would  not  be  confined  to  the  South,  but  would  belong  to  all 
who  were  to  be  concerned  about  race  differences  and  amalgama¬ 
tion.  He  feared  the  whites  of  the  South  might  massacre  the  blacks 
if  the  latter  were  left  there.  Little  did  he  dream  that  the  South 
would  consider  negro  labor  an  absolute  essential  after  the  war 
ended.  He  was  horrified  at  the  thought  of  future  America  having 
to  look  deep  into  a  black  abyss.  His  solution  to  the  problem  was 
ever  the  same — colonization.  He  believed  that  the  people  of  the 
South  would  cheerfully  support  it. 

Public  opinion  was  not  ripe  for  a  proclamation  on  emancipa¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  becoming  more  insistent  that  a  definite  policy  be 
adopted.  The  members  in  Congress  who  represented  the  border 
states  were  invited  on  March  7  to  visit  the  White  House  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  President  on  a  proposition  for 
emancipation  in  loyal  territory.  They  were  besought  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  influence  their  constituents  in  behalf  of  his  plan.  The 
daily  newspapers  carried  the  news  of  the  call  of  the  joint-resolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Confiscation  Act  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  the  reports  of  the  stirring  meeting  on  March  6  at 
Cooper  Institute  were  printed.  Fearful  that  the  border  statesmen 
might  misunderstand  his  joint-resolution,  the  President  assured 
them  in  his  White  House  conference  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
wound  their  feelings  or  to  injure  their  economic  and  social  inter¬ 
ests.  Emancipation,  he  said,  was  considered  an  exclusive  right  of 
the  states.  The  Postmaster-General,  who  was  present  at  the  con¬ 
ference  by  invitation,  was  privileged  to  invite  to  it  the  Congress¬ 
men  from  Maryland. 

The  President  wanted  gradual  emancipation  by  the  states  with 
aid  from  the  national  government  and  voluntary  colonization 
under  the  guidance  and  aid  of  the  federal  government.  Congress, 
however,  was  discarding  that  idea  as  impracticable  by  the  spring 
of  1862.  The  conservative  New  York  Evening  Post  opposed 
colonization  on  the  ground  that  we  needed  negro  labor.  The 
border  statesmen  accepted  the  invitation  to  meet  the  President, 
and  also  his  explanations  of  his  personal  good  intentions,  but  they 
refused  to  accept  his  proposal  as  a  working  principle. 

The  President  appealed  to  the  venerable  John  J.  Crittenden 
whose  influence  was  thought  to  be  very  great  among  the  people 
in  the  border  region,  “but  burdened  with  the  weight  of  years,  and 
hedged  by  the  tangles  and  pitfalls  of  his  conservative  obligations, 
he  was  timid,  spiritless,  despondent.”  The  elder  Blair  was  asked 
by  the  President  to  persuade  Crittenden  to  support  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  Blair  could  do  it,  he  thought,  if  any  man  in  America  could. 
Blair  received  the  appeal  not  before  July  12,  and  being  unable  to 
find  Crittenden  in  the  city,  he  wrote  to  Crittenden  the  following 
letter  before  he  rode  back  to  Silver  Spring: 1# 

My  son  who  has  just  come  from  the  President,  desired  me  to  see 
you  to  offer  some  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  his  address  to  the  Border  State  Representatives —  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  you  &  leave  this  note  to  submit  to  you  what 
I  hope  might  prove  acceptable  to  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Clay  in  a  letter  from  New  Orleans  proposed  a  plan  for  remote 
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emancipation — the  emancipation  of  the  post-nati  slaves  after  reaching 
an  age  which  would  in  some  degree  compensate  for  their  rearing — 

I  forget  the  details,  but  think  it  probable  that  Kentucky  would  adopt 
his  plan  with  the  addition  of  Lincoln’s  proposal  to  pay  owners  for 
such  as  they  might  emancipate  at  once.  The  State  legislature  or  a 
convention  would  make  its  own  conditions  about  liberation  if  it  were 
brought  before  the  public  in  such  way  as  to  invite  considerations  in 
connection  with  the  solution  of  the  Union. 

Crittenden  refused  to  act.  He  had  no  constructive  policy  of 
his  own,  and  the  remainder  of  the  border  statesmen,  except  the 
Blairs,  Davis,  and  Bates,  had  only  protests  and  excuses  to  offer. 
Twenty  of  them  jointly  wrote  in  a  confused  manner  their  reasons 
for  their  opposition  to  the  President’s  recommendation.  Possibly 
those  who  opposed  the  President  were  fearful  that  the  North 
might  fail  to  defeat  the  South  and  that  Northern  bonds  would  in 
time  be  next  to  worthless.  Had  the  plan  been  accepted,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives  could  have  been 
saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  ravages  of  war  and  the  hatreds 
engendered  by  reconstruction  which  would  have  been  prevented. 
Those  who  were  tied  to  the  slavery  system  were  blinded  too  much 
by  passion  and  prejudice  to  heed  wiser  counsel.  The  President 
wanted  the  inevitable  destruction  to  come  slowly.  He  assured  the 
loyal  slave-owners  that  the  change  could  “come  gently  as  the  dews 
of  heaven,  not  rending,  or  wrecking  anything.”  And  while  he 
struggled  to  reach  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  slave  problem  in 
the  border  states,  the  populations  in  those  states  were  howling 
their  disapproval  of  the  enrollment  of  negroes  in  the  Federal 
armies,  and  denouncing  the  government  for  its  shortcomings. 
“Men  who  had  staunchly  supported  the  cause  of  the  Union  talked 
openly  of  armed  resistance.”  Nothing  came  of  the  conference 
except  the  encouragement  of  the  Confederacy  to  put  forth  greater 
efforts  to  win  the  border  regions  by  battle.  Border  men  failed  to 
read  correctly  the  signs  of  the  times.  Frank  Blair’s  record  of 
consistent  support  of  the  President  in  his  attempt  to  introduce 
gradual  emancipation  with  compensation  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  as  compared  with  that  of  his  short-sighted  colleagues.17 

17McMaster,  Lincoln’s  Administration,  ch.  n;  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers, 
VI,  9,  91;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  VII,  270-74;  Edward  C.  Smith,  The  Borderland  in  the 
Civil  War  (New  York,  1927),  276-378;  Cong.  Globe,  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Part  I, 
1102;  Paul  Selby,  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Evolution  of  His  Emancipation  Policy  (Chi¬ 
cago,  1905);  Curtis,  Republican  Party,  I,  400-414. 
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The  President  turned  his  attention  seriously  to  his  policy  of 
emancipation  in  July  of  1862.  He  broached  the  subject  to  Secre¬ 
taries  Welles  and  Seward  while  the  three  of  them  with  Mrs. 
Frederick  Seward  were  in  a  carriage  en  route  to  the  funeral  of 
Secretary  Stanton’s  baby,  only  a  few  days  before  the  conference 
was  held  between  the  President  and  the  Congressmen  from  the 
border  states.  The  period  was  a  gloomy  one  for  the  Union.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  was  failing  to  capture  Richmond  and  the  President  had 
been  forced  to  call  for  300,000  troops  to  guard  the  Capital  and  to 
prevent  a  national  disaster.  He  had  “dwelt  earnestly  on  the  grav¬ 
ity,  importance,  and  delicacy  of  the  movement  [for  emancipation] ; 
said  he  had  given  it  much  thought,  and  had  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  military  necessity,  absolutely  essential  for 
the  salvation  of  the  nation,  that  we  must  free  the  slaves  or  be  our¬ 
selves  subdued,  etc.,  etc.”  He  reverted  to  the  subject  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  two  or  three  times  during  the  ride.  Within  a  week  Congress 
adjourned,  having  passed,  as  part  of  its  duty,  the  Confiscation  Act 
which  the  President  signed  and  forced  upon  the  government  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  it.  Finally  on  July  21-22  he  broached  the 
subject  of  emancipation  to  his  Cabinet.  Blair  was  absent  on  July 
21,  but  he  was  present  on  July  22  when  the  President  bewildered 
his  Cabinet  with  his  draft  of  a  sweeping  declaration  to  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  as  a  proclamation  on  emancipation  which  would  de¬ 
clare  slaves  free  in  all  rebel  territory  at  a  designated  time  unless 
certain  conditions  were  met  by  the  rebel  governments.  The  form 
of  the  draft  was  certainly  the  President’s  own.18 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  only  Bates  and  Stanton 
agreed  that  it  should  be  announced  at  once.  Chase  preferred  to 
have  the  generals  free  the  slaves  in  conquered  areas  by  military 
orders.  He  particularly  objected  to  compensation.  Seward  wanted 
to  wait  for  troops,  a  military  victory,  and  a  better  prospect  for 
peaceable  relations  with  foreign  nations.  Blair  objected  to  the 
immediate  promulgation  of  it  because  of  the  dangerous  effects 
which  it  might  have  on  the  Congressional  elections.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  agreed  to  wait  for  a  military  victory  so  that  it  would  not 
appear  that  the  government  was  clutching  at  the  last  straw  by 
an  appeal  to  the  blacks.  His  decision  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  one. 

Then  came  the  battle  of  Antietam.  It  was  a  chance  in  a  life- 
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time  for  General  McClellan,  who  had  been  recalled  to  command 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  organize  a  defeated  and  demoralized 
army  that  had  fought  a  second  Bull  Run,  and  to  turn  General 
Lee  southward.  The  results  of  the  battle  could  hardly  be  called  a 
victory,  although  the  Confederate  Army  did  quietly  retire  into 
Virginia.  General  McClellan  was  retired  soon  afterwards  to 
private  life  for  the  second  and  last  time.  He  deserved  it.  The 
North  prefers  to  forget  the  battle  of  Antietam  and  to  see  only  the 
halo  cast  about  the  name  by  the  issuance  of  the  President’s  Proc¬ 
lamation  of  Emancipation,  an  event  that  has  been  ranked  by 
some  with  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  value  of  the  Proclamation  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  en¬ 
forced.  There  were  several  reasons,  perhaps,  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  Proclamation  in  September,  1862.  It  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  President  to  satisfy  his  conscience  about  slavery.  At  that 
time  there  was  little  hope  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  gradual 
abolition  in  the  border  states.  Opposition  to  his  policies  had  taken 
political  form  in  the  summer  of  1862.  The  Democratic  party  con¬ 
ventions  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  expressed 
themselves  in  one  way  or  another  as  being  opposed  to  emancipa¬ 
tion  in  its  entirety  or  in  some  phase  of  it.  The  patriotic  Franklin 
Dick  was  downcast  because  of  the  slowness  of  the  government. 
He  asked  the  Postmaster-General  why  the  proper  authorities  per¬ 
mitted  disinterested  and  disloyal  persons  to  hold  office,  to  trade 
with  the  government,  and  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Northern 
cause.  He  begged  for  the  drafting  of  men  for  soldiers,  for  ener¬ 
getic  measures  against  the  rebels,  and  for  an  aggressive  policy  in 
everything.  The  masses,  he  said,  were  losing  confidence  in  Mr. 
Lincoln;  they  were  oppressed  by  his  slowness  and  mildness.19 
John  A.  Andrew  claimed  that  he  was  doing  everything  he  could 
to  prevent  the  President  from  ruining  his  administration.  What 
many  of  Lincoln’s  critics  and  the  masses  failed  to  understand  was 
nothing  less  than  his  determination  to  save  the  Union  first  and 
to  destroy  slavery  if  possible  and  necessary.  Such  noble  senti¬ 
ments  were  beautifully  expressed  in  his  famous  letter  to  Horace 
Greeley  of  August  22,  1862.  President  Lincoln  realized  that  a 
powerful  undercurrent  was  against  him  and  he  saw  the  futility 
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of  an  appeal  to  the  Democrats  to  support  him  to  return  a  Republi¬ 
can  Congress  which  would  vote  necessary  supplies  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  He  knew  that  he  must  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
Republicans  on  the  slavery  issue  if  he  gained  their  enthusiastic 
support.  Already  Massachusetts  had  endorsed  Sumner’s  program. 
Bitterness  and  rancor  were  rapidly  developing  between  conserva¬ 
tive  and  radical  Republicans  over  the  subject,  and  wise  men  knew 
that  something  must  be  done  about  it.  Furthermore,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  must  have  wished  to  deprive  the  South  of  its  colored  laborers 
who  released  the  whites  for  the  Confederate  armies.  A  bold 
stroke  would  satisfy  Greeley  and  Sumner,  hearten  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  and  if  successful,  would  secure  peace  between  the  states 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  The  devilish  question  of  slav¬ 
ery  would  no  longer  be  here  to  plague  us.  Pondering  well  the 
consequences  of  his  action,  he  struck  the  blow  that  turned  the 
tide  of  war.80 

The  subject  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  presented 
to  the  Cabinet  on  the  next  Monday  after  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
After  having  made  some  corrections  in  his  draft  on  Sunday,  the 
President  met  his  Cabinet  ready  for  his  announcement.  He  began 
the  session  with  the  reading  of  a  chapter  from  a  copy  of  a  new 
book  by  Artemus  Ward,  the  American  humorist.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Stanton,  the  Cabinet  appeared  to  enjoy  it  with  him. 
Blair  arrived  a  little  late,  but  in  time  to  hear  the  President  say  in 
a  grave  tone: 21 

Gentlemen:  I  have,  as  you  are  aware,  thought  a  great  deal  about 
the  relation  of  this  war  to  Slavery;  and  you  all  remember  that,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  read  to  you  an  Order  I  had  prepared  on  this  subject, 
which,  on  account  of  objections  made  by  some  of  you,  was  not  issued. 

.  .  .  I  think  the  time  has  come  now.  I  wish  it  were  a  better  time.  .  .  . 
The  action  of  the  army  against  the  rebels  has  not  been  quite  what  I 
should  have  best  liked.  But  they  have  been  driven  out  of  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  invasion.  When  the  rebel 
army  was  at  Frederick,  I  determined,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  driven 
out  of  Maryland,  to  issue  a  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  such  as 
I  thought  most  likely  to  be  useful.  I  said  nothing  to  any  one,  but  I 

20  Shotwell,  op.  cit.,  II,  ch.  42;  W.  C.  Ford,  A  Cycle  of  Adams  Letters  (2  vols., 
Boston,  1920),  I,  139-40;  Pearson,  II,  48. 

81  “Diary  and  Correspondence  of  S.  P.  Chase,”  in  Annual  Report  of  American 
Historical  Association,  II,  89. 
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made  the  promise  to  myself,  and  [hesitating  a  little] — to  my  Maker. 
...  I  have  got  you  together  to  hear  what  I  have  written  down.  I  do 
not  wish  your  advice  about  the  main  matter  for  that  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  for  myself.  This  I  say  without  intending  anything  but  respect 
for  any  of  you.  But  I  already  know  the  views  of  each  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  What  I  have  written  is  that  which  my  reflections  have  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  say.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  expressions  I  use,  or  in 
any  other  minor  matter,  which  any  one  of  you  thinks  had  best  be 
changed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  suggestions. 

The  main  question  being  closed  to  discussion  there  was  litde 
objection  to  be  made  except  in  the  phrasing  of  a  few  thoughts. 
These  were  agreeably  changed.  Chase  heartily  endorsed  the 
proclamation  after  colonization  was  made  non-compulsory  and  at 
the  will  of  the  states.  Blair  objected  to  the  promulgation  of  it  be¬ 
fore  the  fall  elections,  explaining  as  he  did  so  that  there  was 
danger  of  losing  the  votes  of  the  border  states  and  a  portion  of 
the  army.  He  begged  to  have  his  objections  filed  with  the 
proclamation.32 

According  to  Welles,  Blair  said  in  the  meeting  that 3S 

he  was  emancipationist  from  principle;  that  he  had  for  years,  here 
and  in  Missouri,  where  he  formerly  resided,  openly  advocated  it;  but 
he  had  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  this  executive  action  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  juncture.  We  ought  not,  he  thought,  to  put  in  jeopardy  the 
patriotic  element  in  the  border  States,  already  severely  tried.  This 
proclamation  would,  as  soon  as  it  reached  them,  be  likely  to  carry  over 
those  States  to  the  secessionists.  There  were  also  party  men  in  the  free 
States  who  were  striving  to  revive  old  party  lines  and  distinctions,  into 
whose  hand  we  were  putting  a  club  to  be  used  against  us.  The  meas¬ 
ure  he  approved,  but  the  time  was  inopportune.  He  should  wish, 
therefore,  to  file  his  objections.  This,  the  President  said,  Mr.  Blair 
could  do. 

The  proclamation  was  promulgated  September  22.  Still  prom¬ 
ising  pecuniary  aid  to  loyal  slaveowners,  the  President  emphat¬ 
ically  declared  that  all  slaves  should  be  free  in  territory  in  rebel¬ 
lion  on  January  1,  1863.  The  announcement  of  the  proclamation 
was  met  with  profound  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Mingled 
expressions  of  commendation  and  condemnation  came  from  the 

C2  Ibid.;  J.  G.  Holland,  The  Life  of  Abraham  Uncoin  (Springfield,  1866),  392-94; 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  VI,  ch.  8;  Welles,  Diary,  I,  142-45. 

23Nicolay  and  Hay,  VI,  163. 
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press.  Greeley  said  at  the  end  of  an  editorial:  “God  Bless  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,”  and  Garrison  wrote  in  his  Liberator  that  although 
it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  failed  to  free  all  the  slaves. 
Lincoln  was  sorely  disappointed  when  he  saw  within  a  week  after 
it  was  announced  that  stocks  continued  to  decline  and  volunteer¬ 
ing  of  troops  slowed  down.  Blair  withdrew  his  objections  as  to 
the  time  at  which  it  was  to  be  presented  rather  than  risk  being 
misunderstood  by  the  people.  “Sagacious  Republicans  trembled 
for  the  effect  of  this  proclamation  on  the  coming  elections.  The 
Democrats  were  jubilant.”  Frank  Blair  said  it  was  a  mere  proc¬ 
lamation  and  not  a  law,  but  the  Blairs  soon  gave  it  their  support. 

Out  in  St.  Louis  the  Democrat  (September  24)  hailed  the  proc¬ 
lamation  as  a  radical  victory.  It  came  out  with  the  headline: 
“Eureka!  Victory!  We  Now  Have  a  Policy,”  and  said  that  all  true 
men  could  at  last  rejoice  with  great  joy  for  the  government  had 
adopted  a  policy  of  vigor  and  right.  It  was  true  that  men  and 
action  were  needed  to  make  it  effective,  but  both  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  under  the  influence  of  the  inspiring  words  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Westliche  Post  called  it  a  “great  world-historical  event,” 
and  the  Anzeiger  justifiably  twitted  those  who  had  been  ashamed 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  September  21,  and  were  now  in  shame 
and  confusion  themselves  for  having  shamelessly  criticised  a  great 
man.  Blair’s  paper,  the  Union ,  of  September  22  issue,  had  called 
the  radicals  of  St.  Louis  Jacobins.  “Now  Lincoln  is  a  radical  too,” 
exclaimed  the  exultant  Democrat .  What  would  the  Blairs  do? 
Lincoln  would  surely  call  for  the  resignation  of  Montgomery 
Blair.  It  was  generally  understood,  emphatically  declared  this 
factional  organ,  that  the  Blairs  and  Seward  opposed  the  proclama¬ 
tion  and  that  the  Blairs  were  stunned  by  the  President’s  show  of 
independence. 

Over  in  England  Henry  Adams  wrote  to  America  that  “The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  has  done  more  for  us  here  than  all 
our  former  victories  and  all  our  diplomacy.” 

3 

The  problem  of  emancipation  was  a  paramount  issue  in  the 
elections  in  1862  and  1864.  The  fears  of  the  Blairs  were  justified, 
although  emancipation  was  not  the  only  factor  that  turned  New 
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York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  against  the  admin¬ 
istration.  The  voice  of  the  opposition  was  too  strong  to  be  mis¬ 
understood.  The  New  York  Herald  summed  up  the  results  as 
indicating  that  while  the  people  sanctioned  the  patriotic  policy 
of  the  President,  they  demanded  that  he  turn  adrift  the  faction  in 
his  party  which  sought  to  fight  for  the  extermination  of  slavery. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  number  of  votes  were  cast  for  the 
Democrats  because  the  Republicans  were  in  power  and  suffered 
from  the  repercussions  of  countless  minor  dissatisfactions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  voters  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  let  it  be  unmistak¬ 
ably  known  that  they  wanted  no  mass  of  freedmen  to  compete 
with  white  labor. 

Frank  Blair  was  led  to  believe  that  his  policy  of  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  with  compensation  would  be  successful  in  Missouri.  He 
conferred  with  Carl  Schurz,  various  radicals,  and  received  letters 
from  officials  in  Missouri,  all  of  which  confirmed  him  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  Missourians  would  prefer  his  policy  to  that  of  Gratz 
Brown,  Charles  D.  Drake,  Fremont,  and  the  Democrat*1  The 
Missouri  Republican  and  the  St.  Louis  News  supported  him  in 
this  view.  But  a  most  disturbing  development  in  his  own  Con¬ 
gressional  district  existed  in  the  disaffection  of  the  Germans.  He 
could  not  be  reelected  if  all  of  them  refused  to  vote  for  him.  Carl 
Schurz  had  sane  views,  but  he  caused  dissatisfaction  with  the 
regular  administration  and  its  Republican  policies  more  easily 
than  he  produced  harmony  and  support.  It  was  unsafe  to  depend 
on  him  to  use  his  influence  with  his  own  people.  The  man  who 
appealed  most  to  Blair  for  this  difficult  task  of  bringing  the 
Germans  into  a  state  of  sanity  was  Henry  Boernstein. 

Boernstein  was  a  German  immigrant  of  considerable  ability. 
He  was  born  in  Hamburg,  educated  in  the  University  of  Lemberg, 
served  in  the  Austrian  army,  became  a  playwright  and  manager 
of  German  opera  in  Paris,  and  then  came  to  America  in  1848 
where  he  became  a  journalist  and  owner  of  the  Anzeiger  des 
Westens  which  was  published  in  St.  Louis.  He  had  experience  in 
Europe  as  the  editor  of  the  Deutsch-Franzosische  ]arhbucher. 
One  of  his  regular  contributors  was  Charles  Louis  Bernays,  with 

84  Blair  to  Dr.  Rudolph  Doeh,  Apr.  29,  1862,  in  Missouri  Democrat,  May  10, 
1862;  Wm.  S.  Moreley  (State  Auditor)  to  Blair,  Nov.  ii,  1862,  in  Blair  MSS. 
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whom  he  established  the  Vorwaerts  which  was  suppressed  by  a 
French  minister.  Frank  Blair  secured  an  appointment  for  Boern- 
stein  as  an  American  Consul  at  Bremen,  Germany,  when  Lincoln 
became  President.  When  Henry  T.  Blow  and  Montgomery  Blair 
accompanied  the  President  to  Yorktown  in  1862,  they  agreed 
that  Boernstein  should  be  persuaded  to  return  to  the  United 
States  to  influence  his  countrymen  here  to  support  Lincoln  and 
his  safe  policies.  They  agreed  also  that  Boernstein  should  not 
have  to  pay  his  expenses.  He  was  receiving  an  annual  salary  of 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  as  a  consul.  The  Postmaster-General 
agreed  to  see  that  Boernstein  should  be  called  back  on  “public 
business”  in  order  to  avoid  any  difficulty  about  expenses.  The 
government  would  under  such  circumstances  be  obligated  to  pay 
his  expenses.  Blow  wrote  Boernstein  that  if  he  returned  and 
“went  heartily  into  the  reconciliation  of  this  Element  [German 
radicals  in  sympathy  with  Fremont  and  Gratz  Brown]  so  that  it 
could  be  seen  that  his  influence  &  exertions  were  beneficial  to  the 
Govt,  that  he  could  rely  on  such  sympathy  in  return,  as  would 
secure  to  him  as  high  a  position  as  he  had  ever  desired.”  26 

Boernstein  returned  to  the  United  States  to  become  editor  of 
the  Anzeiger  as  soon  as  he  could  turn  his  consulate  over  to  a 
deputy.  As  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Blairs  and  a  great  admirer 
of  Lincoln,  his  sympathies  were  with  them.  He  was  more  con¬ 
servative  than  Schurz.  The  Anzeiger  was  an  enemy  of  Blair  from 
the  time  of  the  Fremont  episode  until  Boernstein  reassumed  con¬ 
trol  of  it.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  emphasizing  petty  quarrels 
over  Fremont  and  Blair.  Why  not  drop  factious  bickerings  and 
fight  the  rebels?  Why  should  the  Democrat  and  its  supporters 
drown  the  important  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  troops  with 
their  cries  of  “Down  with  Blair”  ?  He  defended  Blair  against  the 
defamatory  articles  published  by  the  lying  Westliche  Post .  He 
told  the  Democrat  that  if  it  destroyed  Blair  it  would  become 
merely  the  leader  of  the  Drake  faction,  and  he  asserted  that  no 
respectable  man  would  oppose  Blair  for  Congress  in  his  district. 
Try  as  he  might,  Boernstein  could  not  entirely  stop  the  wild  stam¬ 
pede  to  Fremont  and  Brown,  and  develop  an  admiration  among 

36  Blair  MSS.  Blow  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  July  30,  1862;  Boernstein  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
Oct.  8,  1862;  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  n.  d. 
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the  Germans  for  only  Blair  and  Lincoln.  He  became  disgusted 
with  the  Democrat's  “cannibalistic- Jacobinised  hate”  and  its  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  “rowdy  fanaticism,”  and  resorted  to  plain  talk.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  accomplished  good.  Blair  wrote  from  St.  Louis  that 
Boernstein  had  “acted  most  nobly  and  done  glorious  service.”  He 
thought  so  much  of  him  that  he  wanted  Seward  to  give  him  an 
appointment  in  the  Department  of  State  as  the  representative  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  government  to  write  articles  for  publication  in 
German  newspapers  at  home  and  abroad.28 

Bernays,  another  able  German,  took  Boernstein’s  place  as 
editor.  Boernstein  had  employed  him  as  editor-in-chief  when  the 
Anzeiger  was  purchased.  Blair  insisted  on  the  appointment  of 
Bernays  to  a  position  which  would  pay  him  a  salary  and  could  be 
filled  by  a  clerk  so  that  Bernays  might  run  the  Anzeiger.  He 
justified  such  action  by  saying  something  had  to  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Germans  from  rushing  headlong  into  revolution.27  The 
President  appointed  Bernays  to  the  position  of  a  paymaster  in  the 
army,  a  sinecure  which  justified  him  in  undertaking  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  paper.28  Bernays  informed  his  reading  public  through 
the  Anzeiger  that  he  cared  not  for  Blair  or  the  race  for  Congress; 
he  wanted  to  support  the  administration  in  its  defense  of  the 
Union.  His  full  purposes,  however,  could  not  long  be  disguised. 
In  January  of  1863  he  retired  from  the  Anzeiger ,  and  Boernstein 
again  assumed  the  editorial  responsibilities. 

The  Jacobins  were  determined  upon  the  destruction  of  Blair. 
They  were  ably  led  by  the  Democrat  which  had  a  large  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  13,400  copies,  and  an  average  weekly  circulation 
of  over  15,300  in  1862.  The  removal  of  the  peculating  McKinstry 
through  Blair’s  influence  merely  strengthened  the  determination 
of  the  editors  of  the  Democrat  to  ruin  Blair,  although  he  was  one 
of  its  stockholders  and  a  creditor  of  Hill  and  McKee.  A  death  in 
the  editorial  staff  made  no  difference  in  its  policy.  The  family 
feud  continued.  It  supported  Senator  Pomeroy’s  plan  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  negroes  in  Central  America,  but  it  soundly  berated  Blair 

28  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Aug.  i,  1862;  and  to  his  father, 
(?),  1862. 

27  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Oct.(?),  1862. 

2  8  Democrat,  Jan.  28,  1863;  Scharf,  St.  Louis,  II,  1606. — Bernays  contributed 
articles  to  the  St.  Louis  Republican  and  the  Anzeiger  after  the  war  closed. 
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for  proposing  a  similar  scheme.  It  had  little  respect  for  President 
Lincoln  between  September,  1861,  and  September,  1862.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  editors,  Lincoln  was  too  slow,  had  no  policy,  and  knew 
not  the  pulse  of  the  nation.  Volunteer  generals  who  were  not 
West  Pointers  were  lauded  for  their  patriotism  until  Blair  entered 
the  field;  then  they  became  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  a  last  resort  to  defeat  Blair  after  he  was  duly  nominated 
in  1862,  the  Democrat  supported  a  radical  Republican  to  split 
the  vote,  and  advised  its  friends  to  throw  Blair  men  out  of  their 
conventions.  Few  newspapers  have  opposed  a  candidate  with  a 
show  of  so  much  venom. 

On  the  other  hand,  Blair  had  a  strong  following  among  the 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  officials.  His  supporters  were  a  majority 
of  the  ablest  and  most  respectable  Republicans  in  St.  Louis.  They 
kept  the  Blairs  informed  on  every  movement  of  the  opposition. 
Furthermore,  Blair  enjoyed  the  powerful  influence  derived  from 
public  patronage.  Men  were  removed  from  office  or  appointed  at 
his  direction.  The  Democrat  habitually  railed  at  him  because  it 
failed  to  obtain  government  printing  or  advertising.  Chase,  Stan¬ 
ton,  and  Bates  frequently  interfered  in  cases  of  appointments  for 
Missouri,  but  the  Postmaster-General  and  his  brother  jealously 
guarded  Missouri  wherever  possible.  It  was  a  question  of  life  and 
death  in  politics  and  had  to  be  done  regardless  of  unpleasantries. 

An  effective  organization  was  necessary  to  offset  the  defection 
of  the  radicals.  This  called  for  more  private  attention  than  Blair 
could  conveniendy  give  to  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  while  he  was  in 
Congress  and  with  his  troops.  The  St.  Louis  Evening  News  with 
its  circulation  of  2,200  was  helpless  in  its  attempt  to  stem  the  tide 
of  radicalism.  The  Union  Newspaper  Company  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  opposition  of  the  Democrat ,  and 
began  the  publication  of  the  Union .  Peter  L.  Foy,  who  had  been 
appointed  postmaster  in  St.  Louis  upon  Blair’s  recommendation, 
was  editor-in-chief.  A  list  of  stockholders  contains  the  names  of 
F.  P.  Blair,  junior,  O.  D.  Filley,  John  How,  and  Barton  Able. 
Colonel  William  Cuddy  acted  as  managing  editor  and  A.  W. 
Alexander  was  a  leading  editorial  writer.  Alexander  served  on 
Blair’s  staff  during  the  war.  It  was  this  Union  which  practically 
completed  the  financial  ruin  of  Frank  Blair.  He  and  his  brother 
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hoped  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  conservative  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  Missouri  to  support  President  Lincoln  and  the 
Blairs.  Subscribers  were  not  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  make  the  Union  a  financial  success.  Little  was  gained  from 
advertising  other  than  by  the  government  and  by  the  closest 
friends  who  were  in  business.  Mrs.  Blair  spent  money  and  time 
upon  the  Union  while  her  husband  was  with  his  troops.  She 
wrote  in  one  of  her  letters  to  the  Postmaster-General:  “Foy  is 
anxious  now  about  a  public  printer —  The  election  comes  off  next 
week  &  it  would  benefit  the  Union  to  have  the  right  kind  of  man 
elected.  We  are  troubled  about  money  for  the  Union  again.  It  is 
very  important  the  paper  should  be  kept  going  &  I  hope  they  will 
be  able  to  keep  it  afloat.”  29  Before  the  date  of  that  letter,  how¬ 
ever,  the  entire  ownership  of  the  Union,  except  for  a  small 
amount  of  stock  owned  by  Foy,  passed  into  Frank  Blair’s  hands. 
The  original  shareholders  continued  to  work  for  the  paper  for  the 
good  of  the  cause,  but  only  the  patronage  of  the  government  kept 
it  from  being  a  total  financial  loss  and  failure. 

Blair  could  depend  also  on  the  support  of  the  old  Bell-Everett 
paper,  the  Evening  News,  and  the  Tages  Chroni\,  a  German 
Catholic  paper.  Before  the  campaign  closed  the  St.  Louis  Repub¬ 
lican  spoke  well  of  him  and  published  his  letters.  It  half-heart¬ 
edly  accepted  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  after  a  long  period 
of  waiting.  The  serious  problem  which  faced  Blair  was  how  to 
draw  enough  votes  from  the  Democrats  to  offset  his  loss  to  the 
radicals.  The  old-time  Democrats  who  would  have  none  of  the 
proclamation,  disliked  Lincoln,  but  they  feared  the  radicals  more. 
To  them,  then,  Blair  made  an  appeal  for  aid.  With  the  vote  of 
the  conservatives,  the  German  votes  which  Boernstein  and  Ber- 
nays  could  muster,  and  with  the  Lincoln  Republicans,  Blair 
thought  he  could  win  the  election. 

The  issues  in  the  state  were  emancipation  and  general  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  war  practices  of  the  Lincoln  administration.  The 
state  convention  which  met  in  Jefferson  City  on  June  2,  at  the  call 
of  Governor  Gamble,  refused  to  endorse  a  plan  for  compensated 
emancipation.  A  large  majority  of  the  convention  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  war  was  one  to  preserve  the  government  at  Wash- 

88  Blair  MSS.  Feb.  19,  (?)• 
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ington  and  not  to  destroy  slavery.  The  conservatives  who  con¬ 
trolled  the  convention  faced  the  dilemma  of  bringing  down  on 
their  heads  the  charge  of  disloyalty  and  the  iron  hand  of  the 
administration  at  Washington,  or  of  passing  a  test  oath  to  free 
themselves  of  taint,  but  which  might  limit  their  voting  strength 
and  enable  the  radicals  to  gain  control  in  the  state.  Although  the 
rising  tide  of  radicalism  stared  them  in  the  face,  nevertheless,  they 
chose  to  pass,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  27,  an  act  which  provided  for  a 
test  oath  of  loyalty.  It  was  to  be  required  of  jurymen,  teachers, 
preachers,  lawyers,  officials  and  voters.  The  convention  thus  gave 
to  the  radicals  the  issue  of  emancipation.  Out  in  the  state  the 
people  were  disturbed  by  the  soldiers,  the  guerrillas,  and  the 
volunteer  militia,  a  part  of  which  was  disloyal.  Large  areas  of  the 
state  knew  no  peace  or  security.  Swift  moving  bands  terrorized 
the  western  counties.  Confederate  soldiers  were  recruited  and  sent 
to  Southern  armies.  In  this  desperate  situation  General  Schofield 
issued  Order  No.  19  purposely  to  suppress  the  marauders  and  to 
drive  out  the  secessionists.  The  order  was  carried  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  state  by  a  system  of  Provost  Marshals.  Such  able  men 
as  T.  T.  Gantt  were  appointed  marshals.  Frank  Blair  saw  what 
the  system  would  do  to  the  elections,  and  with  fear  that  the  order 
might  be  revoked,  did  everything  he  could  to  keep  Gamble  and 
Schofield  in  good  humor  with  each  other  and  himself.  Governor 
Gamble,  hardly  realizing  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  that 
order,  cooperated  with  General  Schofield  in  the  enforcement  of  it, 
and  as  a  consequence  Missouri  voted  Republican. 

In  St.  Louis  the  issues  were  Frank  Blair  and  emancipation,  but 
primarily  Blair.  The  radical  press  and  its  henchmen  accused  him 
of  being  a  liar,  a  drunkard,  an  intriguer,  a  conservative,  and  a 
traitor.  Drake  and  Brown  bent  every  effort  to  force  Blair  and  his 
Union  to  declare  slavery  to  be  or  not  to  be  the  cause  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  The  Democrat  extolled  the  radicals  as  honest  men  whose 
hearts  beat  only  for  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  as  men  who  stood 
for  immediate  emancipation.  The  Union  begged  all  friends  of 
peace,  order,  and  the  government  to  vote  against  the  radicals  in 
the  ward  meetings.  The  Democrat  called  such  a  request  a  high¬ 
handed  outrage,  and  when  it  saw  the  convention  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Blairites,  it  was  beside  itself  with  fury  at  the  infamy  of 
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Blair’s  cohorts.  It  accused  the  Union  Central  Committee  of  steal¬ 
ing  radical  principles,  and  since  that  was  done  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  factions  except  Blair  who  must  be  defeated. 

The  convention  which  met  to  nominate  a  man  for  Congress 
in  Blair’s  district  chose  Blair  so  easily  and  quickly  that  the  radical 
press  had  nothing  to  do  but  denounce  the  whole  procedure  as  a 
trick  and  fraud.  “A  truly  popular  and  strong  man  would  blush 
to  receive  such  a  nomination,”  said  the  Democrat.  The  Westliche 
Post  attempted  to  mislead  its  readers  into  believing  that  the 
Anzeiger  had  lost  its  support  of  the  Germans  because  it  supported 
Blair.  Why  should  the  Germans  support  the  man  who  scandalized 
them?  It  told  this  story  about  him: 

Southern  Sympathizer — (in  spring  of  last  year) :  “How  the  devil, 
Frank,  are  you  getting  all  the  Dutch  soldiers?” 

Blair:  “Well,  didn’t  you  hear  of  my  machine?  When  I  put  a  cab¬ 
bage-head  in,  a  Dutchman  is  coming  out.” 

Nothing  was  said  of  his  kindness  to  the  Germans.  Franz  Sigel 
owed  his  major-generalship,  and  Peter  J.  Osterhaus  his  brigadier- 
generalship,  to  Blair,  and  others  owed  their  political  preferments 
to  him.  He  had  kept  German  regiments  and  companies  intact. 

The  address  in  which  Blair  accepted  the  nomination  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  constituents.  In  it  he  defended 
his  course  on  slavery,  condemned  his  calumniators,  and  pleaded 
for  the  support  of  the  voters.  Those  of  his  friends  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  Fremont-Blair  episode  must  have 
been  convinced  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  address.  Being  on  the 
eve  of  going  to  join  Sherman  he  could  not  take  an  active  part  in 
his  campaign,  and  was  thus  forced  to  rely  on  his  friends  and  his 
written  address  to  carry  an  account  of  his  record  to  the  people.80 

For  eighteen  months  he  had  been  the  object  of  “studied  mis¬ 
representations  and  the  most  unsparing  abuse  by  the  press”  of  St. 
Louis.  It  was  begun  at  a  time  when  Fremont  and  his  henchmen 
ungenerously  attempted  to  defame  him  while  they  had  him 
“bound  hand  and  foot.”  Only  one  newspaper,  the  Evening  News, 
an  old  political  opponent,  lifted  its  voice  in  protest  at  such  treat- 

30F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  Address,  published  in  pamphlet,  and  dated  Oct.  8,  1862. 
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ment.  But  let  him  tell  his  story  of  the  defection  of  the 
Democrat: 11 

The  principal  proprietor  .  .  .  Mr.  McKee,  shared  my  opinions  as 
to  Fremont’s  incapacity  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the  time  when 
Fremont  arrested  me  and  attacked  me  simultaneously  in  its  columns. 
McKee  expressed  himself  freely  to  John  How  and  others  up  to  that 
time  as  convinced  of  the  incompetency  of  Fremont,  for  the  place,  and 
the  corruption  which  prevailed  under  him,  and  went  so  far  as  to  send 
one  of  the  reporters  of  his  paper  to  Mr.  How  to  procure  material  with 
which  to  assail  Fremont  and  McKinstry  in  letters  written  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  dared  not  attack  them  in  his  own  paper  for  fear 
it  would  be  suppressed,  and  his  vindictiveness  found  vent  in  gather¬ 
ing  up  the  material  of  attack  and  sending  it  to  distant  journals;  a  very 
notorious  individual  holding  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  General, 
and  a  dispenser  of  much  patronage  under  him,  was  observed  for  three 
or  four  nights  consecutively,  at  the  Democrat  office,  in  close  confer¬ 
ence  with  McKee.  It  is  probable  that  to  the  persuasive  arguments  of 
this  person,  McKee’s  opinions  of  Fremont’s  incapacity  and  corruption 
yielded,  and  he  was  induced  to  assail  with  falsehood  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation  a  man  from  whom  he  had  received  nothing  but  kindness,  but 
whose  star  was  apparendy  on  the  wane.  ...  I  believe  that  no  one  here 
doubted  that  the  concern  had  been  purchased,  the  only  question  was 
as  to  the  price  paid.  ...  I  was  at  the  time  the  owner  of  a  considerable 
interest  in  the  Democrat  newspaper,  without  having  shared  in  its 
profits— and  found  myself  roundly  abused  every  morning  on  type 
which  was  my  own  property,  by  men  who,  less  than  a  week  before, 
shared  fully  in  the  opinions  which  they  attacked  me  for  holding. 

He  attributed,  with  very  good  reason,  the  opposition  of  the 
Germans  to  him  to  the  intrigues  of  one  Fiala,  an  ambitious  em¬ 
ployee  of  Fremont,  and  to  McKinstry.  The  idea  of  the  whole  dia¬ 
bolical  manipulation  to  control  the  German  press  angered  him 
immeasurably.  He  admired  the  Germans,  depended  on  them  for 
support,  and  to  find  their  minds  poisoned  with  lies  against  him 
was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  But  all  that  he  could  do  was 
to  tell  his  side  of  the  story.  Another  thing  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  manifestly  unjust  was  to  see  those,  who  were  too  cowardly 
in  i860  to  denounce  slavery  and  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the 
Union,  now  seize  control  of  the  party  and  attempt  to  oust  him 

* 1  Ibid.  The  Democrat  editors  confessed  on  November  21,  1862,  their  indebtedness 
to  Blair.  He  had  helped  to  save  them  from  bankruptcy  in  1861. 
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who  had  been  the  outspoken  opponent  of  slavery  in  Missouri  and 
a  defender  of  the  Constitution.  Whom  did  the  radicals  offer  to 
elect  to  Congress?  Young  Charles  P.  Johnson,  an  inexperienced, 
disappointed  office-seeker  who  had  been  recommended  by  Blair 
for  a  sutler  at  Benton  Barracks.  A  little  earlier  in  the  war  this 
young  man  known  as  “Emancipation  Johnson”  wrote  Blair  that 
his  course  on  slavery  was  quite  satisfactory.  Earlier  in  his  life 
Johnson  was  an  editor  of  a  pro-slavery  paper  in  Sparta,  Illinois. 
He  withdrew  from  the  race  against  Blair  before  the  campaign 
closed  and  left  the  field  to  Samuel  Knox,  a  lawyer  in  St.  Louis 
and  a  Charcoal  Republican.82  The  Democrat  and  the  radicals 
persistently  begged  Gratz  Brown,  who  lived  in  the  same  district 
with  Blair,  to  enter  the  race  against  Blair,  but  for  some  reason  he 
refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 

As  to  slavery,  Blair  contended  that  his  beliefs  were  unchanged. 
“I  am  willing,”  he  said,  “to  see  it  blotted  out  and  aid  in  the  work, 
to  save  the  Government  and  the  Constitution;  and,  therefore,  I 
hold  that  it  must  be  done  under  the  Constitution,  and  not  .  .  . 
according  to  the  demand  of  these  howling  Dervishes  and  fanatical 
revolutionists.” 

Blair  emphasized  that  he  was  for  “confiscating  the  property  of 
all  rebels  and  emancipating  their  slaves  by  law,  and  for  compen¬ 
sating  the  loyal  owners  of  slaves  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  free 
them  to  secure  the  present  safety  or  future  peace  of  the  country.” 
He  was  for  colonization,  but  not  by  compulsion.  That  policy  was 
more  humane,  he  believed,  than  that  of  the  radicals  who  proposed 
to  free  the  blacks  and  permit  them  to  remain  here  to  compete 
unequally  with  the  whites.  In  a  speech  before  hundreds  of  St. 
Louisans  on  October  25,  he  emphatically  said:  “I  am  against  the 
social  and  political  equality  of  the  emancipated  negro”  with  the 
whites. 

He  challenged  the  radicals  to  compare  his  record  in  Congress 
and  in  war  with  that  of  their  leaders  in  St.  Louis.  A  list  of  his 
activities  in  warfare  was  really  an  enviable  one.  Moreover,  he 
possessed  a  clean  record  in  Congress  where  he  had  “voted  for 
every  measure  for  raising  men  and  money  to  put  down  the  rebel- 

8  2  The  Claybanks  were  opposed  to  Fremont’s  radical  policy  on  slavery.  The  Char¬ 
coals  favored  immediate  emancipation  of  all  slaves  by  the  President,  and  were  the 
blackest  of  the  Black  Republicans. 
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lion.”  The  Pacific  Railroad  bill,  for  which  Missouri  waited  many 
years,  was  framed  by  a  special  committee  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  it  passed  Congress  with  his  support.  He  had  sponsored 
the  Lake  Michigan  Canal  bill  which  he  still  hoped  to  see  come  to 
a  vote.  The  Lake  Michigan  Canal  and  the  Pacific  Railroad  would 
each  benefit  St.  Louis  tremendously.  He  had  secured  the  passage 
of  a  colonization  bill,  pay  for  the  Missouri  Home  Guards,  con¬ 
tracts  for  Eads  to  construct  gunboats  in  St.  Louis,  and  many  other 
contracts  for  men  to  manufacture  army  wagons,  clothing,  and 
other  supplies,  which  provided  jobs  for  hundreds  of  St.  Louisans 
who  had  lost  their  jobs  because  of  the  war.  He  had  also  voted 
for  and  supported  the  Homestead  Act,  that  “grand  and  magnifi¬ 
cent”  measure  which  would  make  the  Congress  of  1862  historic. 

The  Democrat ,  becoming  desperate  by  October  28,  told  its 
readers  that  there  could  be  no  compromise  with  Blair  and  his 
entire  Unconditional  Union  party.  It  accused  the  Republican  of 
selling  its  soul  to  him,  and  the  Union  of  supporting  a  Democrat 
against  Henry  Blow  in  the  second  district.  It  tried  the  psychology 
of  boasting  that  it  had  injured  Blairs  “vulnerable  hide,”  that  he 
was  scared,  the  “double-faced,  weather-cock”  who  never  knew 
how  to  be  a  “frank  Blair.”  The  Neue  Zeit  outstripped  the  Demo¬ 
crat  in  trumping  up  charges  against  Blair.  It  held  him  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  death  of  General  Lyon.  “Remember,”  it  said  to  the 
Germans,  “that  it  was  Blair  who  suspended  your  soldiers  by  their 
thumbs  from  trees,  because  they  could  not  stand  his  brutality.” 
“Remember  ...  he  said  of  you  [one  year  ago],  ‘I  don’t  care  a 
G — d  d — n  for  the  Dutch.’  ”  “Remember,  that  Blair  has  imported 
the  two  peddlers,  Boernstein  and  Bernays,  from  abroad  that  they 
might  make  you  vote  for  him.” 

Blair  took  a  position  midway  between  the  radicals  and  pro¬ 
slavery  men.  There  is  not  the  slightest  change  in  his  negro  policy 
between  1856  and  1868.  The  parties  changed  their  policies,  but 
Blair  did  not.  He  drew  support  from  the  Democrats  and  Repub¬ 
licans  in  1862.  The  Republican  of  St.  Louis  was  supposed  to  be 
neutral  in  the  contest,  but  it  was  believed  that  it  preferred  Blair  to 
Knox,  which  was  only  natural  in  spite  of  old  hatreds.  Blair  ac¬ 
cepted  all  the  Republican  progressive  principles  except  the  radical 
doctrine  on  slavery.  He  was  never  the  bete  noir  of  New  England 
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transferred  to  Missouri.  He  rose  early,  retired  late,  struck  hard  at 
his  enemies  in  a  manly,  boldly  outspoken,  relentless  manner.  He 
foresaw  early  in  the  campaign  that  he  must  play  the  county  Dem¬ 
ocrats  against  the  German  wards  in  St.  Louis;  consequently,  he 
refused  to  eulogize  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proclamation  which 
was  so  distasteful  to  the  Republican .  He  fascinated  men  who 
were  not  certain  of  his  unselfishness.  Moreover,  this  campaign 
was  especially  embittered  because  of  local  conditions  in  St.  Louis. 
The  levee  was  no  longer  crowded  with  steamers,  drays,  mules  and 
muleteers.  Hotels  and  retail  stores  were  flourishing  before  the 
war;  in  1862  they  were  languishing.  Commerce  was  ruined  be¬ 
cause  the  Mississippi  was  closed.  The  South  tempted  St.  Louisans 
with  rich  trade.  It  required  a  loyal  heart  to  remain  absolutely 
true  to  the  flag  of  the  Union  under  such  trying  circumstances. 
Many  of  the  young  men  had  joined  the  Southern  armies,  leaving 
in  St.  Louis  their  mothers  and  sweethearts  who  were  secessionists. 
The  capture  of  a  rebel  mail  bag  some  time  before  the  campaign 
of  1862  had  made  possible  the  publication  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
St.  Louis  lady  to  her  lover  in  Price’s  army.  “It  was  long  and 
sparkling  .  .  .  full  of  satire  at  the  expense  of  certain  men  and 
women  in  society  .  .  .  who  were  really  rebels,  but  dared  not  avow 
the  fact.”  As  a  result,  drawing-rooms  were  characterized  by  dis¬ 
trust,  wounded  feelings,  and  shattered  friendships.83 

Meanwhile  the  trial  for  the  court-martialling  of  McKinstry 
dragged  along.  Fremont  was  brought  back  apparently  to  be  a 
witness  in  the  case,  but  more  to  encourage  the  Germans  to  vote 
against  Blair  in  the  election. 

The  election  in  St.  Louis  resulted  in  an  apparent  victory  for 
Blair.  He  was  returned  to  Congress  by  a  majority  of  153.  The 
radicals  were  furious.  The  Democrat  accused  the  Blairites  of 
spending  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  defeat  Knox.  The  Republican 
and  Union  announced  their  support  of  emancipation,  and  Knox 
threatened  to  contest  the  election.  Blair  retaliated  with  a  threat 
to  expose  the  fraudulent  voting  in  the  Osterhaus  division  in  the 
army  which  had  given  too  many  votes  to  Knox.  The  Anzeiger 
hoped  that  would  not  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  “German 
name.”  Five  months  later  the  radicals  swept  St.  Louis  in  a  local 

88  N.  Y.  World,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  7,  1862. 
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election.  Blair  was  in  the  field  fighting  the  rebels.  Knox  then 
demanded  a  recount  and  Blair  was  unseated  on  June  10,  1864. 

The  election  in  the  state  resulted  in  a  state-wide  victory  for 
the  emancipationists  who  stood  for  either  gradual  or  immediate 
action.  St.  Louis  sent  five  state  senators  and  eleven  of  her  twelve 
representatives  as  Charcoals  to  the  state  legislature.  Five  radical 
Congressmen  who  supported  the  President’s  proclamation  on 
emancipation  were  elected;  four  successful  candidates  opposed  it. 
Blair  was  pleased  with  the  returns.  He  wrote  a  summary  review 
of  it  to  the  Postmaster-General,  so  that  he  might  carry  Maryland 
in  a  similar  way.84 

We  carried  the  State  of  Missouri  by  the  Order  No.  19  of  Genl 
Schofield  to  the  militia  of  the  state [.]  No  matter  who  tells  you  to  the 
contrary  this  is  true .  Some  small  politicians  like  Blow  &c  will  prob¬ 
ably  tell  you  a  different  story  &  talk  about  speeches  &  money  spent 
&c  &c  It  is  all  bosh— Schofield  did  not  issue  the  order  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  &  Gamble  did  not  consent  to  it  with  any  such  idea  but  it  did 
the  wor\  and  no  mistake.  I  thought  at  the  time  it  would  do  it  but  I 
kept  my  own  counsel  because  I  knew  who  I  was  dealing  with.  At 
the  time  that  order  was  issued  an  election  could  not  have  been  held 
in  a  dozen  counties  in  the  State.  The  Guerillas  had  nearly  overrun 
us  &  Blow  went  to  Washington  to  complain  of  our  dreadful  condition 
&  especially  of  Schofield’s  management.  The  Radicals  were  down  on 
Order  19  as  violently  as  the  secesh  and  I  had  great  apprehensions  lest 
it  should  be  withdrawn —  The  order  stood — under  it  the  secesh  took 
to  the  bush  &  many  went  south  &  some  to  Canada.  The  loyal  men 
were  drilled,  armed  &  organized.  Many  of  the  secesh  who  did  not 
leave  enrolled  as  such  and  thus  lost  their  votes  under  our  ordinance — 
Thus  many  thousands  of  secession  votes  were  actually  lost,  but  the 
great  point  was  that  the  armed  organization  was  on  our  side  giving 
protection  to  our  voters  instead  of  being  on  their  side.  .  .  .  Thus  we 
carried  the  State  of  Missouri.  Tell  Old  Abe  to  put  this  in  his  pipe  & 
smoke  it  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  proper  military  commander  for 
Maryland  &  Kentucky.  Schofield  made  a  fool  of  himself  because  some 
of  the  people  put  it  into  his  head  that  I  wanted  his  place.  I  was 
mortally  afraid  he  would  rescind  Order  No.  19  under  Gambles  influ¬ 
ence  &  it  might  have  been  done  if  results  had  been  foreseen —  The 
order  was  a  great  military  measure  besides  it  is  a  monument  to  Scho¬ 
field — it  has  given  our  State  perfect  peace  ...  he  should  have  the 
credit  of  it.  It  was  his  own  conception [.]  I  may  take  a  very  little 
credit  to  myself  for  making  him  stick  to  it.  It  is  the  way  &  the  only 

**  Blair  MSS.  n.  d. 
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way  in  which  other  slave  states  can  be  pacified  after  we  have  driven 
their  enemies  out.  .  .  . 

Now  Schofield  considers  himself  overlooked  and  badly  treated 
because  he  is  not  promoted.  .  .  .  Schofield  ought  to  be  made  a  Major 
General  &  given  a  Command  under  McClernand.  He  is  cool,  brave  & 
has  great  capacity —  He  is  defective  in  his  indolence  &  wants  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  principles  &  policy  of  the  Administration —  I  do  not 
think  he  has  a  taint  of  disloyalty —  He  is  like  Halleck  in  this  that  he 
don’t  care  a  d — n  what  becomes  of  the  negro — and  would  be  pro¬ 
slavery  if  by  being  so  he  could  recommend  himself  to  Gamble  & 
others  to  whom  he  was  looking  for  promotion— -but  he  can  be  as  severe 
on  the  secesh  as  any  living  man  if  he  thinks  that  is  the  way  to  get  the 
double  stars.  He  does  not  know  that  a  spade  is  an  instrument  of  war¬ 
fare  and  therein  he  differs  from  the  whole  breed  of  Engineers - 

I  surprised  him  very  much  by  telling  him  yesterday  that  I  intended 
to  write  as  I  have  done  to  you  in  regard  to  him — because  he  still 
believed  I  was  intriguing  against  him. 

I  have  written  this  more  to  let  you  know  how  to  carry  Maryland 
&  Kentucky  than  in  Schofield’s  interest.  At  the  same  time  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  do  him  justice  and  I  hope  you  will  tell  the  President  & 
Genl  Halleck  what  I  have  written  in  substance.  I  mean  also  to  write 
to  McClernand  to  night  &  advise  him  to  ask  for  Schofield.  He  will 
be  immensely  useful  to  him. 

I  hope  the  President  will  let  me  have  the  troops  I  want. 

Furthermore,  the  election  of  1862  proved  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  that  was  to  force  Blair  back  into  the  Democratic 
party.  Some  of  his  valued  friends  turned  against  him,  one  of 
whom  was  Henry  Blow  who  worked  with  the  Democrat  to 
defeat  him.  He  continued  to  treat  Blow  civilly  and  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  but  the  period  of  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.86 
Blow  accepted  the  principles  of  the  Charcoals  and  joined  in  the 
protest  of  the  seventy  from  Missouri.  On  November  29  General 
Schofield  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,  and  placed  in  the  Command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri.  He  was  later  transferred  to  Sherman’s  army  where 
he  could  win  his  double  stars. 

The  other  border  states  later  returned  Republican  majorities 
because  military  forces  controlled  them,  not  because  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Proclamation  was  popular.  They  balanced  somewhat  the 
loss  of  the  five  states  stretching  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 

86  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  17,  1862. 
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York  to  Illinois,  inclusive.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Horatio  Sey¬ 
mour,  a  trouble-making  Copperhead,  defeated  the  able  Union 
General  James  S.  Wadsworth  for  governor  of  New  York.  New 
England,  the  Northwest,  and  the  West  rallied  to  the  party  in 
power.  Slowly  Republicans  came  to  support  the  President,  and  in 
the  South  the  proclamation  gradually  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
people. 

As  a  result  of  the  election  the  Missouri  legislative  convention 
elected  John  B.  Henderson,  a  Charcoal,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  over  Gratz  Brown,  a  Charcoal,  and  Samuel  Glover,  a  Clay- 
bank.  It  was  a  spirited  contest  in  which  President  Lincoln  refused 
to  interfere.  Glover  was  a  conservative  emancipationist  and  Frank 
Blair’s  right-hand  man  in  the  campaign  in  1862. 3  8  The  success  of 
the  Charcoals  in  the  St.  Louis  city  elections  in  April,  1863,  prob¬ 
ably  caused  Governor  Gamble  to  recommend  that  a  scheme  for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Missouri  be  adopted  by  the 
last  session  of  the  state  convention.  An  ordinance  was  passed  in 
July,  1863,  providing  that  slaves  be  set  free  in  July,  1870.  It  was 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Charcoals  whose  feelings  were  hurt 
because  of  an  unpleasant  quarrel  which  developed  between  Gen¬ 
eral  S.  R.  Curtis,  a  radical,  and  the  Union  people  in  Missouri. 
Unable  to  remove  Governor  Gamble,  the  President  removed  Cur¬ 
tis  and  appointed  Schofield  as  a  successor.  Frank  Blair  distrusted 
Gamble;  he  had  nothing  against  Curtis,  but  he  recommended 
Schofield  for  sake  of  policy.  The  Charcoals  were  much  displeased 
at  this  action  of  the  President,  and  when  Schofield  refused  to 
allow  the  governor  of  Kansas  to  pursue  Quantrell’s  band  into 
Missouri  after  it  had  sacked  Lawrence,  the  radicals  worked  them¬ 
selves  into  a  fury.  They  drew  up  a  list  of  their  grievances  against 
the  conservatives  while  they  met  in  their  convention  in  Jefferson 
City  in  September,  1863.  Drake  delivered  one  of  his  bitter  speeches 
to  the  convention,  and  headed  a  committee  of  seventy  radicals 
who  were  sent  by  the  convention  to  interview  President  Lincoln. 

The  convention  of  radicals  alarmed  the  conservatives  of  Mis¬ 
souri  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  provide  for  a  committee  of 
Public  Safety  and  a  call  to  the  people  to  grasp  the  power  of  gov- 

38  Democrat,  Dec.  u,  1862;  Blair  MSS.,  Glover  to  M.  Blair,  Dec.  6,  1862;  Laugh- 
lin,  op.  cit.,  Mo.  Hist.  Rev.,  XXIV,  No.  1,  102. 
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ernment  in  case  the  state  government  failed  to  keep  peace  and 
order.  Schofield  issued  an  order  in  which  he  threatened  to  arrest 
any  one  who  incited  others  to  rebellion,  and  Governor  Gamble 
called  on  the  President  to  use  Federal  forces  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  state  government.  The  Committee  of  Seventy 
reached  Washington  September  30,  after  it  had  been  royally  enter¬ 
tained  on  the  way.  In  a  dramatic  interview  with  the  President, 
Drake  read  their  list  of  grievances  which  he  attempted  to  make 
more  impressive  by  reading  slowly  in  his  deep,  sonorous  voice. 
They  demanded  that  Schofield  be  replaced  by  Ben  Butler;  that  a 
national  army  be  substituted  for  the  Missouri  Enrolled  Militia, 
and  that  the  number  of  voters  be  restricted  according  to  the  law. 
The  President  adroitly  refused  them  everything  except  a  promise 
to  ask  Schofield  to  allow  legal  voters  the  right  of  the  franchise. 
Secretary  Chase,  who  was  angling  for  the  presidency  in  1864, 
measured  himself  by  entertaining  the  Committee  while  it  was  in 
Washington  and  expressing  his  hearty  sympathy  with  their  mis¬ 
sion.  The  Committee  was  received  with  acclaim  by  a  great  mass 
meeting  in  Cooper  Institute.87 

Meantime  the  conservatives  sought  to  convince  the  President 
of  the  danger  in  any  attempt  to  support  the  radicals.  Rollins  im¬ 
portuned  the  Postmaster-General  to  persuade  Lincoln  not  to  re¬ 
move  Schofield,  the  military  mainstay  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  Missouri.  He  inclosed  a  letter  which  he  asked  Blair  to  read 
first  and  then  to  present  it  to  Lincoln.  He  wanted  Frank  Blair, 
who  was  presumed  to  have  gone  to  Washington,  to  cooperate  at 
once.  Tell  Frank,  wrote  Rollins,  that  some  of  his  friends  “are 
thinking  of  him  for  the  Presidency  provided  he  doesn’t  turn  fool 
and  join  the  Radicals.”  88  Rollins  had  ungrounded  fears;  Frank 
Blair  had  no  intentions  of  becoming  a  radical,  although  he  could 
have  been  a  popular  leader,  and  possibly  could  have  reached  the 
White  House  by  1868,  had  he  been  inclined  to  stultify  himself. 
Judge  Gantt  was  equally  worried  about  the  radical  delegation. 
“For  Heaven’s  sake,”  he  wrote  to  Montgomery  Blair,  if  Schofield 
was  to  be  removed  from  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  “send  him  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  send  Frank 

87Tarbell,  Lincoln,  II,  170-80. 

88  Blair  MSS.  Rollins  to  M.  Blair,  Sept.  12,  1863. 
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Blair  here!  .  .  .  Make  Frank  Commander  of  the  Department, 
and  you  will  give  a  sense  of  security  to  every  honest  man  in  Mis¬ 
souri!”  89  Bates  expressed  his  views  in  his  diary  as  believing  that 
the  President  had  given  the  radical  committee  a  flat  rebuff,  and 
that  it  was  “high  time  that  all  honest  conservative  men  should  lay 
their  heads  together”  to  formulate  a  plan  “to  save  something  from 
the  wreck  which  the  unscrupulous  radicals”  were  conspiring  to 
bring  upon  the  country.40 

The  Democrats  and  conservatives  played  the  Blairs  into  the 
hands  of  the  radicals  in  every  move  they  made  after  November, 
1862.  Frank  Blair  endorsed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the 
Missouri  ordinance  to  abolish  slavery,  commended  Gamble  for  his 
manly  policy  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1862-63,  and  declared  for 
a  relentless  war  on  all  rebels  in  his  reception  speech  in  St.  Louis 
after  he  had  been  on  the  successful  Vicksburg  campaign.  He  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  readmitting  the  rebels  to  citizenship  as  soon  as 
the  war  ended.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  and  other  Democratic 
newspapers  endorsed  his  Library  Hall  speech  which  followed  a 
month  later.  Unfortunately,  he  savagely  attacked  Chase’s  cotton 
trade  policy.  That  pleased  St.  Louis  merchants  whose  fortunes 
depended  on  the  commerce  of  the  cotton  South.  The  radicals 
immediately  accused  him  of  currying  favor  with  the  Copperhead 
merchants  for  political  purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Blair  had 
never  agreed  with  Chase  on  his  trade  regulations  between  the 
North  and  South.  Glover  and  his  friends  made  efforts  to  have 
Blair  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri; 
the  Democrats  also  came  to  his  support,  and  Glover  went  to 
Washington  to  urge  upon  the  President  such  an  appointment. 

A  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Republican  reported  in 
August  of  1863  that  Blair  was  freely  talked  of  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  it  should  meet  in  December.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him  the  conservative  Republicans,  Old-line  Whigs,  and 
War  Democrats  hoped  to  organize  a  new  party  to  control  the 
House,  a  thing  which  was  impossible  because  the  Republicans 
and  Peace  Democrats  were  to  be  fairly  evenly  divided  in  num¬ 
bers.  His  affiliation  with  the  Copperheads  was  declared  complete 

89  Ibid.,  T.  T.  Gantt  to  M.  Blair,  Sept.  30,  1863. 

40  Bates  Diary,  Oct.  16,  26,  1863. 
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by  the  Democrat  when  such  papers  as  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer , 
Alton  (Illinois)  Democrat,  and  the  Missouri  Republican  endorsed 
his  speeches.  The  radical  organs  read  him  out  of  the  Republican 
party  by  the  spring  of  1863.  The  New  York  Tribune  joined  in 
the  chorus;  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  Postmaster-General  was 
befriending  Greeley  in  a  libel  suit.  Blair  remonstrated  with  Sid¬ 
ney  H.  Gay  of  the  Tribune  who  informed  him  that  he  was  the 
editor  of  the  paper,  not  Greeley  who  was  but  a  contributor.41 

Blair  wrote  Francis  Hall  that  Gay  was  so  dogmatic  and  pre¬ 
conceived  in  his  notions  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  him.  He 
wanted  Hall  to  convince  Gay  that  the  Blairs  should  not  be  read 
out  of  the  party. 

I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  the  war  made  on  me  by  the  paper  except 
as  it  hurts  the  party.  This  may  not  amount  to  much  for  in  these  days 
individuals  count  very  little.  I  think  however  that  the  men  who 
started  the  ball  in  the  border  States  &  have  had  the  courage  &  skill  to 
hold  up  a  successful  party  in  those  States  ought  not  to  be  read  out  of 
the  party  by  such  men  as  Gay.  .  .  . 

Now  it  may  be  that  Davis  in  Maryland  &  Drake  in  Missouri  are 
now  nearer  right  as  to  measures  than  my  brother  &  myself — that  does 
not  prevent  us  from  being  good  republicans  &  [what]  I  term  anti¬ 
slavery  men[.]  No  man  of  the  least  fairness  can  doubt  that  we  are 
seriously  hostile  to  Slavery  whilst  it  is  very  doubtful  from  the  past 
records  whether  Davis  &  Drake  are.  [Then  why  should  the  Tribune 
slander  the  Blairs?] 

While  Montgomery  was  befriending  Greeley,  the  latter  was 
writing  to  Colfax  that  the  Blairs  were  a  dangerous  family.  He 
suspected  Frank  of  seeking  the  Speakership  and  offered  for  his 
reasons  for  thinking  it  the  following  explanation: 42 

Montgomery  has  been  friendly  and  wonderfully  deferential  to  me 
of  late — always  comes  to  the  Tribune  office  as  he  passes  through  our 
city,  and  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  me.  Frank  called  twice  dur¬ 
ing  that  visit  [about  Sept.  3].  I  don’t  think  he  was  ever  in  the  office 
twice  before.  Montgomery  told  Gay  that  all  they  wanted  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  was  to  be  let  alone.  ...  I  think  it  means  that  Frank  is  to  be 
Speaker  and  one  of  them  to  try  for  President. 

On  September  8,  Greeley  had  assured  Colfax  that  Elihu  B. 
Washburne  could  not  be  a  formidable  candidate.  “In  my  judg- 

41  Blair  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  Francis  Hall  of  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser,  Sept. 
5,  1863 — a  manuscript  copy. 

49  Greeley-Colfax  MSS.,  Greeley  to  Colfax,  Sept.  14,  1864. 
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ment  the  dangerous  man  is  Fran\  Blair  ”  warned  the  disturbed 
old  editor.  “He  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth;  the  Blairs  are  power¬ 
ful;  he  is  Hunkerizing;  the  Copperheads  are  desperate;  he  is  in 
the  confidence  of  their  Missouri  leaders,  and  could  be  so  jockeyed 
as  to  absorb  the  entire  Copperhead  and  state  vote.  He  would  then 
need  but  three  or  four  Blair  votes  to  elect  him.”  Frank  had  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Gay  an  indifference  to  taking  his  seat  in  Congress  and 
said  he  would  do  what  Lincoln  wanted  him  to  do — remain  in 
the  army  or  enter  Congress.  Greeley  hoped  that  Lincoln  would 
keep  Frank  in  the  army,  and  that  Knox  would  continue  to  contest 
for  Frank’s  seat  in  Congress.43 

The  malicious  insinuations  that  the  Blairs  were  disloyal  to  the 
Union  are  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  the  truth.  A  long  list  of  un¬ 
fair  charges  against  them  burst  from  the  press  and  stump  in  1863. 
It  was  asserted  that  they  had  run  their  course  of  usefulness  in  the 
Republican  party.  New  revolutionists  who  had  come  into  its 
ranks  were  ready  and  willing  to  seek  fresh  radical  measures  with 
which  to  capture  the  support  of  an  excited  and  war-mad  portion 
of  the  public.  The  power  of  the  Blairs  at  the  White  House  was 
the  cause  of  jealousy,  distrust,  and  hatred,  but  they  were  not  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  Union.  That  they  were  loyal  to  the  President  was 
believed  and  known  by  the  men  who  sought  the  power  which 
they  exercised.  But  a  radical  group  which  sought  to  gain  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  party  knew  that  the  Blairs  must  be  forced  into  the 
background.  The  views  of  the  Blairs  were  those  of  border-states 
men.  They  personally  knew  about  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  slavery.  They  fought  hard  in  politics  and  war,  but  they 
had  sympathy  and  respect  for  their  defeated  foes.  They  believed 
that  the  rebels,  with  a  few  exceptions,  should  be  admitted  to  citi¬ 
zenship  when  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  established 
republican  governments  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution.  The 
radicals  condemned  that  view  as  heresy  and  disloyalty.  The  radi¬ 
cals  were  the  left  wing  which  was  necessary  to  stir  the  Northern 
population  to  greater  efforts  to  win  the  war.  To  them  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Blairs  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  were 
untenable  and  traitorous. 

Montgomery  Blair  continued  to  urge  upon  his  friends  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Republican  party  while  his  enemies  within  his  party 

48  ibid. 
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were  clamoring  for  his  head.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Hampshire,  he  confessed  that  he  had  no  fear  that 
the  Democratic  party,  if  returned  to  power  in  1864,  would  destroy 
the  Constitution,  but  it  might  be  willing  to  retain  slavery.  Slavery 
must  be  destroyed  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  war.  He  told 
the  governor  that  many  Democrats  of  the  border  states,  who  were 
willing  in  1862  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  now  hoped  to  rebuild 
the  power  of  the  Democracy  on  the  idea  of  the  retention  of  the 
institution.  The  elections  in  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio  had  caused  that  change  in  their  attitude.  Therefore,  keep 
the  pro-slavery  party  out  of  control;  “I  do  hope  therefore  that  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  will  sustain  its  Republican  ticket.”  He 
firmly  believed  the  border  states  would  become  Republican.  His 
answer  to  another  letter  was  written  in  a  similar  vein.  The  in¬ 
quirer  wanted  to  know  whether  emancipation  should  be  the 
dominant  issue  in  the  approaching  state  election  in  Maryland. 
Blair  replied  that  it  did  not  have  to  be  made  the  issue,  it  was  the 
issue.  “Let  us  meet  it  like  men,”  he  said,  “and  not  cower  before 
slavery  and  unpatriotically  keep  it,  nor  cower  before  the  howl  of 
the  rank  abolitionists.” 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


The  Rockville  Speech 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  ma\cs  might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us 

to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Blairs  were  caught  between  the  two  extremes  of  imme¬ 
diate  emancipation  without  compensation  and  the  retention  of 
slavery  after  the  war.  They  were  repudiated  by  the*  Radicals, 
courted  by  the  war  Democrats,  and  unacceptable  to  the  pro-slav¬ 
ery  men.  Moreover,  some  of  their  friends  within  their  own  group 
could  not  agree  with  them  on  the  time  or  method  for  emancipa¬ 
tion.  “Take  the  issue  to  the  people,”  said  the  Blairs.  “But,”  wrote 
Judge  Gantt,  freedom  of  discussion  cannot  be  had  now  and  “it 
follows  irresistibly  that  there  should  be  no  submission  or  pre¬ 
tended  submission  of  the  exacting  &  vital  question  of  ridding  the 
State  [of  Missouri]  of  negroes  to  the  people.”  He,  as  did  others, 
proposed  a  plan  that  he  knew  to  be  a  righteous  one.  It  provided: 
“ist  for  the  exclusion  of  all  negroes,  bond  &  free,  from  the  State 
for  all  future  time.  2d  for  the  emancipation  of  all  negroes  held  in 
this  State  as  slaves  on  the  31  December  1869,  &  3d  for  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  all  laws  imposing  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  slaves  in  the 
State,  or  removal  of  slaves  from  the  State  from  the  1  January  1870. 
By  this  means  there  will  be  no  slave  and  no  apprenticed  negro  in 
Missouri  after  1  Jan.  1870.”  1  That  plan  he  proposed  to  support, 
and  no  other.  Out  of  such  tough  materials  and  discordant  factions 
the  Blairs  tried  to  create  a  conservative  Republican  party  in  the 
border  states  that  would  adopt  the  progressive  principles  of  the 
North. 

A  storm  of  opposition  to  them  broke  out  in  the  fall  of  1863. 
The  speeches  of  Frank  Blair  in  Library  Hall,  St.  Louis,  in  Sep- 

*A  faction  or  party  hereafter.  1  Blair  MSS.  Apr.  25,  1863. 
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tember,  and  of  Montgomery  Blair  in  Rockville,  Maryland,  in 
October,  afforded  their  enemies  the  opportunity  for  which  they 
had  been  waiting.  Frank  bitterly  assailed  Chase  and  the  Radicals, 
and  Montgomery  assailed  the  ambitious  Ultra- Abolitionists.  Those 
who  maligned  and  condemned  them  for  those  speeches  said  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  provocations  which  caused  the  Blairs  to  make  them. 
The  Rockville  speech  created  such  a  furore  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  that  it  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  men 
were  determined  to  rid  politics  of  the  ambitious  Blairs.  They  had 
been  a  power  for  thirty  years.  The  St.  Louis  clique  which  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  Democrat  worked  hard  to  convince  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  that  Frank  was  a  Copperhead  in  disguise,  and  that  he 
never  had  been  sincere  in  his  theories  on  slavery.  The  editors  of 
the  Democrat  presumptuously  announced  the  Blair  program  and 
hammered  daily  at  them  as  if  they  had  actually  adopted  it  as 
their  own.  They  were  supposed  to  be  plotting  to  gain  the  control 
of  Congress  by  gathering  around  them  a  squad  of  conservative 
Republicans  who  would  determine  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That  was  supposed  to  be  the  means 
by  which  they  hoped  to  split  their  party  and  grasp  the  reins  of 
power.  Frank  Blair  was  to  be  Speaker.  The  Blairs  were  presum¬ 
ably  secretly  struggling  to  control  Maryland  to  use  it  as  a  club  to 
wield  over  the  head  of  the  President.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
secretly  plotting  to  merge  their  conservative  wing  with  the  Demo¬ 
crats  as  soon  as  the  time  appeared  to  be  propitious.  Editor  Mc¬ 
Kee’s  Washington  correspondent  reported  the  activities  of  the 
Blairs  as  if  they  were  at  war  with  President  Lincoln.  Their 
theories  on  slavery  were  twisted  into  every  conceivable  shape  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  Radicals.8 

The  Blairs  were  even  forced  to  suffer  for  some  of  Seward’s 
unpopularity.  They  had  never  regarded  him  highly  either  as  a 
man  of  principle  or  for  his  policies,  although  they  were  on  terms 
of  friendship  in  1857-59.  Seward  sent  the  Blairs  a  copy  of  his 
“Log”  of  a  trip  through  Canada  and  appreciated  the  elder  Blair’s 
letters  so  much  that  he  forwarded  them  to  his  son.8  His  activities 

2  Democrat,  Jan.-Dee.,  1863;  Nov.  20,  1863. 

3  Seward,  Seward  At  Washington,  324-26. 
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in  1860-61  alienated  the  Blairs.  They  were  not  alone  in  their  dis¬ 
trust  of  him.  Bates  disliked  his  studied  noncommittal  policy.4 
Greeley  thought  he  was  conceited  and  possessed  of  an  overween¬ 
ing  faith  in  his  own  sagacity.  Sumner  and  Andrew  feared  his 
propensity  to  compromise  with  the  South  in  1861.  Welles  thought 
Seward  had  no  strong  conviction  for  which  he  would  sacrifice 
his  life.  The  elder  Blair  considered  him  a  very  pleasant  com¬ 
panion  of  good  social  qualities,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  his 
selfish  feelings  would  win  where  principle  and  ambition  were 
concerned.  “I  have  no  doubt  he  would  betray  any  man,  no  matter 
what  his  obligations  to  him,  if  he  stood  in  the  way  of  his  selfish 
and  ambitious  schemes.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  Seward,  he  was  one  of 
our  ablest  secretaries  of  state.  He  faced  difficult  problems  the  like 
of  which  few  secretaries  have  been  forced  to  solve.  The  President 
had  confidence  in  him  and  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  his  resig¬ 
nation.  The  opposition  to  Seward  was  so  pronounced  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1862,  that  his  opponents  in  Congress  demanded  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  his  dismissal.  The  charges  against  the  Secretary  contained 
nothing  about  a  specific  wrong-doing;  only  his  presumed  general 
lukewarmness  in  his  conduct  of  state  affairs  and  his  evil  influence 
upon  the  President  were  placed  against  him.  Seward  absented 
himself  from  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Committee, 
and  the  President.  In  a  frank,  general  discussion  of  the  case, 
Senators  Grimes,  Trumbull,  and  Sumner  attacked  the  whole 
Cabinet,  and  Seward  particularly,  with  some  asperity.  Chase  was 
uneasy  and  showed  his  ire  when  asked  to  speak,  because  he  had 
said  as  much  against  Seward  as  the  Senators,  and  yet  he  dared 
not  disrupt  the  Cabinet  by  telling  what  he  thought.  Some  time 
before  this  conference  he  had  told  Trumbull  that  he  sympathized 
with  the  Radical  critics  of  Seward. 

Welles  recorded  in  his  diary  that  Blair  spoke  earnestly  and 
well.  He  “sustained  the  President,  and  dissented  most  decidedly 
from  the  idea  of  a  plural  Executive;  claimed  that  the  President 
was  accountable  for  his  administration,  might  ask  opinions  or  not 
of  either  and  as  many  as  he  pleased,  of  all  or  none,  of  his  Cabinet.” 
Bates  had  much  the  same  view.  Blair  defended  Seward,  as  an 

4  Bates,  Diary,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
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earnest  official,  and  said  that  although  he  differed  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  with  him,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  for  him  to  leave  the  Cabinet  at  the  request  of  a  meddling 
Senate.6  Montgomery’s  father  and  brother  held  the  same  views  as 
he  had  expressed  in  the  Cabinet  meeting. 

Fortunately  for  the  President,  Chase  tendered  his  resignation 
in  writing  the  next  morning  in  the  presence  of  Welles  and  Stan¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Lincoln  gladly  accepted  the  document  and  then  refused 
to  accept  the  resignations  of  both  Seward  and  Chase.  He  emerged 
from  that  delicate  situation  as  master,  while  Chase  continued 
much  discomfited.  Stanton  told  the  President  that  he,  too,  would 
resign  at  the  President’s  pleasure.  Blair  firmly  believed  that  Stan¬ 
ton  was  instrumental  in  fomenting  the  movement  against  Seward 
in  order  to  direct  public  criticism  from  the  War  Department. 
Welles  suspected  Chase,  Stanton,  and  Caleb  Smith  of  it.  Chase 
and  Stanton  wisely  refrained  from  telling  the  Republican  com¬ 
mittee  that  it  was  out  of  its  place.  Blair  defended  his  President, 
boldly  informed  the  disgruntled  Senators  what  he  thought  of  their 
action,  and  incurred  their  ill  will  all  for  the  sake  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  for  Seward,  who  was  no  longer  his  friend. 

Stanton  and  Chase,  however,  were  the  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  Blairs.  Stanton  agreed  with  Thaddeus  Stevens  that  the  Blair 
talk  about  the  constitutionality  of  emancipation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Southern  states  was  all  rot.  They  told  Frank  Blair  so 
before  President  Lincoln.8  The  Blairs  thought  as  little  of  Stanton 
as  men  could.  Montgomery  knew  Stanton  as  a  Democrat  and 
lawyer  of  the  Washington  bar,  as  well  as  a  member  of  Buchanan’s 
administration,  where  his  course  was,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Blairs  and  others,  very  questionable.  He  questioned  the  integrity 
of  Stanton  and  accused  him  of  being  a  protege  of  Jeremiah  S. 
Black.  He  asserted  he  knew  positively  that  Stanton  had  accepted 
a  bribe  in  one  instance.  In  1861  the  President  asked  Blair  whether 
Bates  should  appoint  his  kinsman,  a  Mr.  Carrington,  or  Stanton, 
as  Attorney-General  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  the  support 
of  Chase  and  Seward  was  unequal  to  the  opposition  of  Blair,  Car¬ 
rington  won.  Later,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Blair,  Seward  and 

*  Welles,  Diary,  I,  196-203;  Francis  Fessenden,  Life  and  Public  Services  of  William 
Pitt  Fessenden  (a  vols.,  Boston,  1907),  I,  245;  Bates,  Diary,  Dec.  19,  1862. 

*  Julian,  Political  Recollections,  210. 
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Chase  were  successful  in  having  Stanton  appointed  Secretary  of 
War  to  succeed  Cameron. 

Blair  was  quite  willing  to  have  Cameron  ousted  because  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  low  intriguer  and  a  helpless  war  minister. 
He  thought  there  was  need  for  a  Secretary  of  War  who  could 
administer  and  not  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  details  of  war  in 
the  field.  His  intimacy  with  the  President  justified  him  in  telling 
Lincoln  what  he  thought.  He  was  positive  that  Seward  had  Cam¬ 
eron  appointed  in  the  hope  that  he  might  use  him  to  promote 
himself  to  the  Presidency.  But  Cameron  went  over  to  the  support 
of  Chase!  That  neither  Seward  nor  Blair  could  tolerate.  As  for 
Cameron,  wrote  Blair,  “he  has  not  &  does  not  pretend  to  exert 
any  control  over  the  conduct  of  our  armies — in  the  field.  He 
neither  decides  upon  the  objects  to  be  attempted  nor  the  Com¬ 
manders  of  forces  to  be  assigned  ...  &  he  is  so  ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  his  place  that  he  does  not  know  that  he  is  superseded  in 
all  the  Ipt  [important]  points  of  the  character  of  Secy  of  War.” 
“If  Preston  King  or  yourself,”  wrote  Blair  to  a  judge  whose  name 
is  unknown,  “could  be  made  Secy  of  War  all  would  go  right.”  7 

Stanton  received  the  support  of  the  press  that  wanted  action  of 
some  kind.  The  demand  for  an  early  victory  that  would  terminate 
the  war  was  strong  and  persistent.  The  New  York  World  called 
on  the  President  for  a  visible  policy.  The  Missouri  Democrat 
voiced  its  approval  of  the  change.  It  was  not  long  until  the  iras¬ 
cible  Stanton  was  supported  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Radical 
press.  Thurlow  Weed  soon  changed  his  mind  about  Stanton  and 
the  new  appointee  and  wrote  to  Bigelow  on  September  7,  1862, 
that  Stanton  was  not  what  they  had  hoped  he  would  be  and 
would  probably  be  compelled  to  resign.8  He  probably  discov¬ 
ered  that  Stanton  would  be  no  tool  for  Seward.  Until  about  1863 
Mrs.  Lincoln  despised  the  new  War  Secretary  and  sent  him  books 
and  clippings  which  described  an  exacting  and  disagreeable  per¬ 
son.  He  disliked  her  as  much  as  she  disliked  him  because  of  her 
friendship  for  the  Fernando  Wood  family.6  Welles  was  probably 
biased  in  his  judgment  of  Stanton,  owing  to  his  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Blairs,  but  he  was  right  when  he  said  that  Stanton 

7  Blair  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  Judge  (?),  Jan.  7,  1862. 

8  Bigelow,  Retrospection,  I,  542. 

8  Frank  Ahial  Flower,  Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  (Akron,  Ohio,  1905),  255. 
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was  a  court  intriguer.  The  President  had  implicit  confidence  in 
Stanton’s  ability  and  steadfastly  refused  to  dismiss  him. 

Stanton  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Cabinet.  He  was 
blunt,  overbearing,  tactlessly  vain,  energetic,  materialistic,  and 
always  a  man  of  action.  He  browbeat  those  beneath  him.  He 
expected  his  orders  affecting  individuals  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter  regardless  of  circumstances.  President  Lincoln  irritated  him 
greatly  with  his  pardons  for  soldiers  condemned  to  death  for 
sleeping  on  duty  or  other  offenses  against  military  discipline. 
Stanton  demanded  discipline.  He  could  not  work  in  harmony 
with  the  Blairs  because  they  were  as  positive  in  character  as  he. 
They  were  alike  in  that  they  were  impatient  of  delay  and  intoler¬ 
ant  of  neglect.  Stanton  and  Montgomery  Blair  were  methodical 
and  hard  workers.  No  task  was  too  dangerous  for  them.  Neces¬ 
sity  was  law.  Both  expressed  their  willingness  to  die  to  save 
their  country.  Blair  said  the  President  was  too  slow  in  action,  but 
he  was  horrified  at  Stanton’s  want  of  judgment  and  decency 
when  he  spoke  of  “the  trepidation  of  Lincoln,”  and  of  his  “pain¬ 
ful  imbecility.”  Blair  knew  that  Lincoln  had  his  faults,  that  he 
was  an  uncouth  American  and  a  true  frontiersman,  but  he  re¬ 
sented  Stanton’s  glib  talk  about  the  awkwardness  of  Lincoln,  the 
corruption  of  his  administration,  and  that  things  could  be  no 
better  (after  the  first  Bull  Run)  until  Jefferson  Davis  turned  out 
the  whole  concern  at  Washington.  Much  of  Stanton’s  harshness 
and  party  prejudice  against  the  Republicans  was  cast  into  ob¬ 
livion  when  he  became  the  watch-dog  of  the  war.  He  then 
resented  the  journalistic  jibes  at  the  administration  which  were 
similar  to  those  in  which  he  indulged  before  he  succeeded 
Cameron. 

Although  the  Blairs  favored  many  of  the  war  Democrats  in 
political  appointments,  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  accept 
Stanton  at  any  time.  Stanton,  it  appears,  during  the  course  of  a 
conversation  which  he  had  in  John  Lee’s  house  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  set  forth  the  advantages  that  would  follow  a  division 
of  the  Union.  Such  talk  was  nothing  less  than  treason.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Blair  contended  that  Stanton  talked  secession  to  one 
class  and  loyalty  to  the  Republicans.10  The  Blair  family  never 

10  Welles,  Diary,  I,  355-56. 
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for  a  moment  doubted  the  unreliability  and  selfish  treachery  of 
Stanton.  Their  convictions  were  further  confirmed  by  the  quarrel 
between  McClellan  and  Stanton.  McClellan  had  favored  the 
appointment  of  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  as  the  most  fortunate 
one  that  could  be  made.  Stanton  told  McClellan  more  than  once 
that  the  two  of  them  would  save  the  country.11  The  conduct  of 
McClellan  in  the  campaign  to  take  Richmond  and  end  the  war 
proved  to  be  too  disappointing  to  be  overlooked.  His  critics  were 
provoked  beyond  measure,  and  with  good  cause,  when  he  wrote 
the  President  a  letter  of  advice  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  war. 
Before  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  Stanton  and  Chase 
told  the  President  that  the  General  could  not  be  trusted  and 
should  be  removed  from  command.  In  a  quarrel  between  the 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  latter  cringingly  and  sup- 
plicatingly  assured  the  former  that  he  was  his  true  friend.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  accused  Stanton  of  sacrificing  his  army,  and  showed  the 
letters  to  the  elder  Blair  who,  with  Montgomery,  took  the  side  of 
McClellan.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Frank  Blair  thought  that  the 
President  did  nothing  wrong  in  removing  McClellan.  Everybody, 
he  thought,  was  glad  that  McClellan  was  recalled.  “The  people 
of  the  whole  country  feel  that  the  President  is  patriotic  and  does 
all  that  he  can  for  the  country —  They  do  not  feel  this  in  regard 
to  any  one  else  connected  with  the  Government.”  Any  of  Stan¬ 
ton’s  overtures  for  peace  with  the  Blairs  by  way  of  appointments 
for  Frank  Blair  were  lost  in  the  multitude  of  differences  between 
them.  The  Blairs  were  convinced  that  the  President  forced  Stan¬ 
ton  to  make  the  appointments,  and  with  one  exception,  they  were 
right. 

By  June  of  1863  there  was  no  hope  of  peace  between  the  Blairs 
and  Stanton.  In  a  conversation  with  Welles  about  the  general 
progress  of  the  war,  Blair  “fairly  groaned  that  the  President  should 
continue  to  trust  and  defer  to  them  [Stanton,  Halleck,  Hooker], 
when  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  is  considered.”  12  The  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Stanton  maintains  that  Blair  disliked  Stanton  because 
he  arrested  several  Marylanders,  who  were  relatives  of  Blair,  for 
selling  quinine  to  the  Confederates.  Stanton  ordered  their  release 
after  he  discovered  who  they  were  and  that  some  of  them  were 

1 1  McClellan,  Own  Story,  478.  1 2  Welles,  Diary,  I,  329. 
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women,  but  ordered  the  confiscation  of  their  horses,  vehicles,  and 
a  quantity  of  quinine.  Blair  demanded  the  restitution  of  the 
property  and  the  dismissal  of  General  Baker,  who  executed  Stan¬ 
ton’s  order.  Stanton  informed  the  President  that  “Mr.  Blair’s 
dismissal  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  country  than  that  of 
Gen.  Baker.”  13  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Blair  had  no  relatives  in 
Maryland  with  the  exception  of  his  father’s  immediate  family,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  the  author  refers.  There  are  no 
letters  in  the  Blair  manuscripts  which  ask  for  help  in  the  quinine 
cases,  though  there  are  letters  from  people  who  sought  aid  in 
other  cases.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Blair  made  the  demand  for  the 
restitution  of  the  property,  for  Stanton  was  hateful  in  his  eyes. 
Bates  records  that  he  heard  in  the  winter  of  1863  that  Montgom¬ 
ery  Blair  wanted  General  Butler  to  succeed  Stanton.14  That 
rumor  remains  unverified.  Butler  does  not  mention  it,  and  Blair 
could  hardly  have  thought  this  without  its  getting  into  record 
somewhere.  It  is  possible,  however,  since  Blair  warmly  defended 
Butler  for  his  work  in  Virginia  and  at  New  Orleans.16 

The  third  member  of  the  Cabinet  with  whom  the  Blairs  dif¬ 
fered  was  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Blairs 
raised  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of  Chase  to  the  Cabinet. 
They  counted  him  among  their  friends  in  Ohio,  and  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  him  some  day  reach  the  White  House.  Chase  and 
the  Blairs  had  labored  for  the  Republican  party,  and  each  of  them 
felt  a  particular  pride  in  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  helping 
it  into  power.  Their  fundamental  views  were  similar  in  only  a 
few  instances.  Chase  was  in  favor  of  compensated  emancipation. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  expected  slavery  to  end  with 
the  war,  but  thought  of  the  change  as  a  legal  one.  He  was  an 
abolitionist,  a  politician,  and  a  constitutionalist,  all  in  one.  He 
believed  that  the  nation  needed  his  services  as  its  Treasurer  and 
as  its  President.  Not  being  averse  to  accepting  the  nomination 
from  any  party  that  had  a  chance  of  success  at  the  polls,  he  became 
a  perennial  candidate  for  the  highest  office  to  which  the  people 
could  elevate  him. 

13  Flower,  Stanton,  255. 

14  Bates,  Diary,  Feb.  15,  1863. 

1 6  There  are  in  the  Blair  MSS.  several  letters  which  passed  between  M.  Blair  and 
General  Butler. 
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Physically  and  mentally,  Chase  was  a  big  man.  He  was  fully 
conscious  of  his  mentality  and  was  proud  of  his  physique.  His 
conscience  troubled  him  not  at  all  while  he  warred  with  the  Blairs 
in  his  silent,  persistent,  well-regulated,  and  discreet  manner.  If  he 
talked  freely  on  a  subject  at  all,  it  was  with  men  of  less  ability. 
He  said  very  little  in  Cabinet  meetings  and  complained  because 
there  were  not  more  of  them.  His  confidence  was  not  shared 
freely  with  his  colleagues,  but  he  censured  the  President  for  not 
requiring  his  Cabinet  members  to  discuss  freely  every  important 
question  so  that  a  collective  decision  might  be  reached.  In  Cab¬ 
inet  meetings  he  was  given  to  assuming  an  air  of  dejection  or 
suppressed  irritation. 

Chase  ranks  next  to  Hamilton  and  Gallatin  in  the  history  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  His  career  could  have  been 
free  of  many  shortcomings  had  he  not  been  vainly  ambitious. 
Seward  took  the  trouble  to  tell  his  friends  that  he  was  a  great 
man,  Stanton  bluntly  assumed  that  every  one  knew  that  he  was 
great,  and  Chase  was  irritated  and  hurt  if  his  friends  failed  to 
consider  him  the  leader  of  American  public  opinion  instead  of 
Lincoln  and  the  Cabinet.  Upon  being  reminded  of  the  petty 
objections  which  Chase  consistently  raised  to  his  conduct  of  the 
government,  Lincoln  wisely  remarked  that  it  was  safer  to  have 
him  in  the  Cabinet  than  out  of  it. 

Friendship  for  the  duration  of  the  war  ended  between  the 
Blairs  and  Chase  when  the  latter  began  to  encourage  the  Radicals 
to  organize  against  the  conservative  Republicans.  The  Blairs  read 
Chase  as  easily  as  they  read  their  newspapers.  He  hoped  to  be¬ 
come  the  leader  of  the  Radicals,  by  means  of  them  to  capture  the 
Republican  party,  and  with  their  strength  ride  into  the  White 
House.  He  encouraged  the  Radical  faction  in  St.  Louis  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  support  of  the  Democrat .  No  self-respecting  Blair  could 
overlook  that.  He  appointed  the  enemies  of  Frank  Blair  to  office 
in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Missouri.  Moreover,  the  Blairs 
were  loyal  to  the  President.  They  regarded  Chase  as  a  traitor  to 
his  Chief  when  he  began  to  test  the  political  pulse  of  the  nation 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  nomination  in  1864.  Frank  Blair 
strongly  opposed  the  practice  of  granting  permits  to  traders  who 
exchanged  food  for  cotton.  He  thought  it  prolonged  the  war  and 
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gave  scheming  profiteers  an  opportunity  to  win  fortunes  at  the 
expense  of  soldiers’  blood.  He  opposed  profiteering  in  trade  by 
officers  in  the  army,  or  by  any  one  else.18 

On  June  3,  1863,  Joseph  W.  McClurg,  a  Radical,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  viciously  attacked  Blair  in  a 
charge  of  corruption  while  a  general  in  the  army.  The  charge 
was  proved  false,  and  traced  to  the  corrupt  manipulations  and  in¬ 
trigues  of  Chase’s  appointees.  The  charge  was  that  Blair  had 
ordered  in  one  lot  for  himself  and  seven  officers  at  the  expense  of 
the  government:  “Five  gallons  brandy;  five  gallons  whiskey;  five 
half-barrels  ale,  six  boxes  Catawba;  six  boxes  Havana  cigars;  two 
dozen  bottles  Boker’s  bitters  (quinine);  two  boxes  (Charles 
Farre)  champagne;  one  (perhaps  four)  5-pound  bales  Virginia 
smoking  tobacco.”  A  man  by  the  name  of  Michael  Powers  raised 
the  figures  in  the  order  until  it  was  estimated  to  be  worth  over 
eighty  thousand  dollars  and  kept  the  surplus.  The  falsity  of  the 
charge  was  not  proved  until  Blair  returned  from  the  field  of  war 
and  undertook  the  task  of  proving  his  innocence  himself.  Mean¬ 
time  the  Radical  press  repeated  its  gleeful  charges  of  depravity. 
The  illicit  trade  in  cotton  and  this  unfair  charge  were  more  than 
Blair  could  quietly  bear.  He  consequently  attacked  Chase  for  per¬ 
mitting  such  practices  in  a  letter  which  was  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Republican  in  the  summer  of  1863.  Then  in  his  speech  in 
Library  Hall,  he  attacked  the  Secretary  most  savagely.17  The 
Radical  press  took  up  the  cudgels  for  Chase.  War  to  the  death 
was  on  between  them. 

Chase,  furthermore,  courted  the  favor  of  the  Radicals  by  sup¬ 
porting  them  in  their  demands  through  the  notorious  Committee 
of  Seventy.  He  made  speeches  in  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  in 
which  he  attributed  the  successes  of  the  armies  at  Vicksburg  and 
Gettysburg  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  His  speeches  were 
out  of  tune  with  military  authorities  and  the  conservative  Repub¬ 
licans.  In  speeches,  said  Bates,  he  attributed  “the  salvation  of  the 
country  to  his  own  admirable  financial  system y  quite  as  intel¬ 
ligibly,  but  in  language  not  as  plain,  as  Cicero’s  who  swore  ‘By 
the  immortal  Gods,  I  have  saved  my  country.’  That  visit  to  the 

16  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Aug.  20,  Sept.  17,  Dec.  6,  1862,  May  7, 
1864;  Same  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  July  13,  1864;  Missouri  Democrat,  Sept.  23,  1863. 

1 7  Supra. 
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West  is  generally  understood  to  be  Mr.  Chase’s  opening  between 
Mr.  Chase  and  the  Blairs.”  18 

Montgomery  Blair,  feeling  that  the  time  was  auspicious  for  a 
blow  at  the  audacious  Radicals,  made  what  proved  to  be  the  most 
unpopular  of  his  speeches  when  he  spoke  to  his  friends  at  Rock¬ 
ville,  a  little  town  in  Maryland.  They  were  holding  an  Uncondi¬ 
tional  Union  meeting  there  on  Saturday,  October  3,  1863.  The 
speaker  attacked  the  ultra-abolitionists  and  Radicals  whose  policy 
he  conceived  to  be  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  that  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Bates  thought  that  Blair  courted  the  President  assiduously 
in  1863  in  order  to  retain  his  good  opinion  while  he  appealed  to 
the  Democrats  for  their  support.  Montgomery  Blair,  he  said,  was 
looking  for  jobs  for  his  family  whether  the  country  went  Repub¬ 
lican  or  Democratic  in  the  elections.  Bates  was  unjust  to  Blair, 
inasmuch  as  Blair  was  begging  his  friends  through  letters  to  keep 
the  Republicans  in  power  to  guarantee  the  end  of  slavery,  and 
was  supporting  the  President  at  every  turn  while  he  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  organize  a  Republican  party  in  the  border  states.  Never¬ 
theless,  Bates  noted  that  Blair  yielded  ready  assent  to  whatever 
the  President  proposed.19  He  certainly  must  have  felt  assured 
that  his  speech  would  be  favorably  received  at  the  White  House. 
His  speeches  in  New  York  and  Cleveland  were  in  defense  of  the 
President  and  his  proclamation.  At  Cleveland  he  said  of 
slavery: 20 

No  judicial  decision,  no  legislative  action,  State  or  national,  can  be 
admitted  to  re-enslave  a  people  who  are  associated  with  our  own  des¬ 
tinies  in  this  war  of  defence  to  save  the  Government,  and  whose 
manumission  was  deemed  essential  to  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  to  its  permanent  peace. 

Radicalism  weighed  heaviest  upon  his  mind,  and  at  it  he 
struck  a  blow  in  the  second  minute  of  his  speech  at  Rockville. 
While  the  loyal  people  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  recent  victories 
brought  the  end  of  the  war  near,  they  were,  said  Blair: 

menaced  by  the  ambition  of  the  ultra-Abolitionists,  which  is  equally 
despotic  in  its  tendencies,  and  which,  if  successful,  could  not  fail  to 
be  alike  fatal  to  republican  institutions.  The  Slavocrats  of  the  South 

18  Diary,  Oct.  20,  1863. 

19  Bates,  Diary,  Feb.  15,  Mar.  13,  1863. 
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would  found  an  oligarchy — a  sort  of  feudal  power  imposing  its  yoke 
over  all  who  tilled  the  earth  over  which  they  reigned  as  masters.  The 
Abolition  party  whilst  pronouncing  philippics  against  slavery,  seek  to 
make  a  caste  of  another  color  by  amalgamating  the  black  element 
with  the  free  white  labor  of  our  land,  and  so  to  expand  far  beyond 
the  present  confines  of  slavery  the  evil  which  makes  it  obnoxious  to 
republican  statesmen.  And  now,  when  the  strength  of  the  traitors 
who  attempted  to  embody  a  power  out  of  the  interests  of  slavery  to 
overthrow  the  Government  is  seen  to  fail,  they  would  make  the  manu¬ 
mission  of  the  slaves  the  means  of  infusing  their  blood  into  our  whole 
system  by  blending  with  it  “ amalgamation ,  equality,  and  fraternity 

That  was  a  strong  statement,  and  to  prove  himself  right  he 
cited  his  audience  to  the  simultaneous  announcements  in  the 
Washington  Chronicle,  the  Missouri  Democrat,  of  Fremont  graft 
fame,  and  to  an  article  by  Charles  Sumner  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  that  Southern  constitutions  were  to  be  abolished  and 
Congress  was  to  rule  the  conquered  territory  with  the  rod.  Recon¬ 
struction  in  the  South,  said  Sumner  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,21 
must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  What  did  he  mean? 
No  less,  said  Blair,  than  that  the  people  would  not  be  allowed  to 
reconstruct  their  governments  and  run  them  after  the  war  closed. 
The  Republican  party  had  asserted  its  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  state-rights  in  local  government.  Would  it  permit  this  Radical 
faction  to  write  into  its  platform  such  revolutionary  doctrine? 
The  government  was  at  war  with  rebels  in  arms  who  held  the 
peaceful  action  of  the  government  in  abeyance;  it  did  not  war 
upon  its  loyal  citizens. 

Sumner  contended  in  his  scholarly  article  that  the  states  had 
very  little  sovereignty  left  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  that  the  national  government  had  the  right  to 
guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  the  states,  to  exam¬ 
ine  their  governments,  and  to  superintend  them;  that  the  pestilent 
doctrine  of  state-rights  had  swollen  into  the  proportions  of  an 
unparalleled  war  which  menaced  the  life  of  the  nation;  that  the 
right  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  rebel  states  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  belongs  more  to  Congress  than  to  the  President;  that  a  state 

21  Charles  Sumner,  “Our  Domestic  Relation;  Or,  How  To  Treat  The  Rebel 
States,”  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  XII,  507-29. 
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does  not  possess  immortality,  may  possibly  die,  and  that  the  rebel 
states  had  effectively  broken  the  continuity  of  their  existence  as 
states;  that  the  rebel  states  had  abdicated  their  places  in  the  Union; 
that  Congress  had  the  right  to  declare  the  rebel  states  vacated,  as 
in  fact  they  were,  and  to  assume  its  rightful  jurisdiction;  that  the 
procedure  in  reconstruction  of  new  states  would  be  the  same  as  in 
new  territories;  and  that  “If  we  are  not  ready  to  exclaim  with 
Burke,  speaking  of  Revolutionary  France,  ‘It  is  but  an  empty  space 
on  the  political  map/  we  may  at  least  adopt  the  response  hurled 
back  by  Mirabeau,  that  this  empty  space  is  a  volcano  red  with 
flames  and  overflowing  with  lava-floods.  But  whether  we  deal 
with  it  as  ‘empty  space’  or  as  a  ‘volcano/  the  jurisdiction,  civil 
and  military,  centres  in  Congress,  to  be  employed  for  the  happi¬ 
ness,  welfare,  and  renown  of  the  American  people, — changing 
Slavery  into  Freedom,  and  present  chaos  into  a  Cosmos  of  per¬ 
petual  beauty  and  power.” 

State  suicide,  said  Blair,  was  an  absurd  doctrine  to  bolster  up 
the  program  of  the  abolitionists.  It  was  absurd  to  admit  that  a 
rebel  state  could  die  when  our  national  government  was  identified 
with  the  corporate  existence  of  the  states.  The  national  govern¬ 
ment  was  a  partner  with  the  loyal  citizenry  in  Kentucky,  Loui¬ 
siana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  to  destroy  the  traitors 
who  had  paralyzed  the  several  governments  for  the  time  being; 
nevertheless  those  governments  were  existent  in  their  vital  powers 
and  ready  to  be  resurrected  by  the  loyal  people  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  came.  Only  traitors  commit  political  suicide.  Treason  was 
committed  by  individuals,  not  by  states.  Abolitionists  who  held 
that  the  states  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  traitors 
were  on  a  plane  ,with  nullifiers.  Their  doctrine  was  substantially 
that  of  Calhoun’s,  namely,  that  a  state  could  withdraw  from  the 
Union  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Hamilton  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  weakness  of  the  government  under  the  Articles  of  the 
Confederation  was  in  its  limitation  to  act  only  on  corporate  states, 
not  on  individuals,  and  to  remedy  that  worst  weakness,  the  new 
constitution  was  adopted  to  empower  the  central  government  to 
act  on  individuals.  Now  rather  than  punish  the  oath-bound  con¬ 
spirators  in  the  South  who  forced  the  rebellion,  the  Radicals  pro- 
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posed  to  punish  all  of  the  people  in  that  region  by  assuming  juris¬ 
diction  through  Congress  to  treat  them  as  conquered  territories. 
That,  too,  was  treasonable,  because  it  violated  the  Constitution. 

Here  was  argument  for  the  right  of  the  federal  government 
to  reduce  the  will  of  a  majority  in  a  state  to  obedience  to  national 
law  in  order  to  preserve  its  own  life.  But  Blair  was  enough  of  a 
state-rights  man  to  deny  the  federal  government  the  right  to 
control  local  civil  government.  He  believed  that  the  army  and 
navy  cooperated  with  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  South  to  preserve 
their  state  and  national  constitutions.  The  Radical  who  sneered 
at  the  loyalty  of  the  vast  body  of  Southern  people  who  voted 
against  disunion  was  unjust  to  them  and  stood  ready  to  subvert 
the  freedom  of  government  to  his  selfish  ends. 

He  turned  next  to  the  program  of  the  President.  The  issue 
was  distinctly  made  by  Sumner’s  ukase.  The  policy  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  exemplified  in  the  restoration  of  governments  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.  He  had  signified 
his  intentions  of  effecting  a  similar  reconstruction  in  Louisiana 
and  Tennessee.  Slavery  had  to  go,  rebels  had  to  be  crushed,  and  a 
republican  form  of  government  had  to  be  guaranteed  to  each  state. 
He  would  not  disturb  the  economic  status  of  loyal  citizens  by  free¬ 
ing  their  slaves  by  acts  of  the  United  States  without  compensation. 
His  policy  was  sage  and  healing  and  successful.  His  speeches  all 
through  the  war  adhered  to  his  sane,  uniform  program  which 
was  couched  in  his  proclamation  in  these  words:  “Hereafter  as 
heretofore  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically 
restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the  United  States 
and  each  of  the  States  and  the  people  thereof  in  which  States  that 
relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed.”  If  the  abolitionists 
should  gain  control  of  Congress  they  might  ally  themselves  with 
a  patron  of  the  South  in  order  to  further  their  high-handed 
schemes.  Blair’s  advice  was  to  stand  by  the  President.22 

This  speech,  which  appeared  to  have  the  President’s  approval, 
fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  country  like  a  bombshell.  The  Postmaster- 
General  was  tremendously  in  earnest.  He  had  his  speech  circu¬ 
lated  in  pamphlet  form.  Conservative  Republican  and  Democratic 

28  Address,  Montgomery  Blair,  Oct.  3,  1863,  Rockville,  Montgomery  County,  Mary¬ 
land.  Pamphlet. 
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newspapers  printed  it  in  full.  It  appeared  to  them  to  come  from 
official  quarters.  Many  Copperhead  presses  embraced  the  speech 
in  full.88  Ben  Holliday  assured  the  Postmaster-General  that  he 
had  never  made  an  abler  speech.  “I  agree  with  you  on  every 
point,”  he  wrote,  “and  my  greatest  wish  is  that  it  can  have  genl 
distribution  in  Mo.”  24  It  came  from  the  press  in  time  to  be  used 
for  electioneering  propaganda  by  the  Democracy  in  the  state  elec¬ 
tions.  The  more  it  was  used  by  the  Conservatives,  the  more  infu¬ 
riated  became  the  Radicals  who  were  determined  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Congress.  It  did  not  prevent  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Republicans  being  returned  to  Congress,  but  it  undoubtedly  had 
far-reaching  effects.  Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  sent  word 
to  President  Lincoln  after  the  autumn  elections  that  Blair’s  Rock¬ 
ville  speech  cost  the  Republicans  twenty  thousand  votes  in  his 
state.  Forney  was  so  angered  by  it  that  he  asked  Blair  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  President  to  resign  if  he  could  not  better  harmonize 
his  own  views  with  those  of  his  party.86 

The  furore  raised  by  this  speech  could  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  leaders  within  the  Republican  party.  Senator  Wilson,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Loyal  National  League  Club  in  Pittsburgh,  emphati¬ 
cally  declared  that  he  and  Sumner  had  begged  the  President  to 
appoint  Blair  to  the  Cabinet,  but,  speaking  to  his  excited  audience, 
he  assured  the  Postmaster-General  that  he  was  not  a  big  enough 
man  to  insult  impudently  this  country.28  The  Loyal  National 
League  of  Philadelphia  refused  to  give  the  Postmaster-General  a 
passport  to  its  club,  although  the  President  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Cabinet  were  elected  to  its  membership.  This  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  situation.  The  Loyal  National  League  Clubs  were  organized 
to  reelect  Lincoln,  stimulate  loyalty,  and  prevent  the  nomination 
of  Seward.  The  prime  movers  in  it  contributed  to  Wilkes  Spirit 
of  the  Times .  Blair  and  Chase  permitted  their  appointees  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  organization  of  the  clubs.  Blair  was  popular  with 
the  members,  as  William  Alexander,  an  organizer,  intended  him 
to  be,  but  Chase  captivated  the  minds  of  the  members  in  many 
clubs.  Chase  freely  expressed  himself  to  some  of  the  membership 

2  8  Missouri  Democrat,  Oct.  9. 

24  Blair  MSS.  Holliday  to  M.  Blair,  Oct.  6,  1863. 

26  Brooks,  Washington  in  Lincoln's  Time,  134-36. 

28  Tri-Weekly  (Missouri)  Democrat,  Oct.  12,  1863. 
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as  being  quite  anti-Seward,  and  at  the  same  time  made  them 
believe  that  he  was  innocent  of  any  aspirations  for  the  Presidency. 
All  this  Alexander  wrote  to  Blair,  who  knew  Chase  much  better.27 
Blair  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  before  the  New  York  Club 
in  the  spring  of  1863.  His  speech  was  well  received.  These  clubs 
were  radiating  from  New  York  into  other  states.  Seward,  it  was 
reported,  lost  his  temper  when  he  spoke  of  them.  The  tables 
were  turned  on  Blair  when  many  of  the  clubs  which  were  organ¬ 
ized  to  support  his  views,  began  to  condemn  him. 

All  of  what  the  President  may  have  thought  of  the  speech  at 
Rockville  is  unknown.  On  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  recon¬ 
struction  he  said: 28 

The  controversy  between  the  two  sets  of  men  represented  by  Blair 
and  by  Sumner  is  one  of  mere  form  and  little  else.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Blair  would  agree  that  the  States  in  rebellion  are  to  be  permitted  to 
come  at  once  into  the  political  family  and  renew  their  performances, 
which  have  already  so  bedeviled  us,  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Sumner 
would  insist  that  when  the  loyal  people  of  a  State  obtain  supremacy 
in  their  councils  and  are  ready  to  assume  the  direction  of  their  own 
affairs  they  should  be  excluded.  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Blair  to 
admit  that  Jefferson  Davis  may  take  his  seat  in  Congress  again  as  a 
representative  of  his  people.  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Sumner  to 
assert  that  John  Minor  Botts  may  not.  So  far  as  I  understand  Mr. 
Sumner,  he  seems  in  favor  of  Congress  taking  from  the  Executive  the 
power  it  at  present  exercises  over  insurrectionary  districts  and  assum¬ 
ing  it  to  itself;  but  when  the  vital  question  arises  as  to  the  right  and 
privileges  of  the  people  of  these  States  to  govern  themselves,  I  appre¬ 
hend  there  will  be  little  difference  among  loyal  men.  The  question  at 
once  is  presented,  In  whom  is  this  power  vested?  and  the  practical 
matter  for  discussion  is  how  to  keep  the  rebellious  population  from 
overwhelming  and  outvoting  the  loyal  minority. 

Welles,  who  thought  Blair  was  tactless  in  making  the  Rockville 
speech,  said  that  President  Lincoln  did  not  commit  himself  on  the 
conflict  between  the  Radicals  and  Conservatives  in  Missouri,  one 
of  the  chief  subjects  discussed  by  Blair  in  his  speech,  but  that  he 
had  little  respect  for  the  vagaries  of  the  Radicals.  Seward  told 
Welles  that  he  intended  to  keep  silent  as  long  as  possible.  In  his 
speech  in  Auburn,  New  York,  he  declared  after  the  elections  that 

27  Blair  MSS.  Wm.  Alexander  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  30,  Apr.  22,  May  2,  June  5,  1863. 

28Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  IX,  336. 
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Seymourism  was  no  better  than  Vallandighamism.  Part  of  the 
Radical  press  interpreted  this  statement  to  be  Lincoln’s  way  of 
repudiating  Blair’s  speech. 

The  theory  that  Lincoln  repudiated  Blair  because  of  the  Rock¬ 
ville  speech  is  not  tenable.  It  is  more  logical  to  accept  the  opposite 
theory.  Although  he  could  not  announce  himself  in  favor  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  border  states,  whom  he  distrusted,  he  realized 
that  the  Radical  faction,  which  he  distrusted  as  much  as  the 
Democrats,  accepted  only  two  phases  of  his  policy:  Freedom  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He  was  forced  to 
choose  some  one  whose  views  he  accepted  and  in  whom  he  could 
confide.  Blair,  who  took  his  problems  of  consequence  directly  to 
the  President,  was  the  natural  recipient  of  that  confidence.  Bates 
and  Welles  frequently  observed  his  conversations  with  Lincoln 
in  1863.  Frank  Blair  always  thought  that  his  brother  talked  with 
the  President  about  all  important  matters  concerning  politics,  the 
country,  and  the  Blair  family.  Had  he  failed  to  do  so,  Frank 
would  have  known  it.  Lincoln  was  not  ready  to  lose  the  support 
of  the  Conservative  wing  to  which  he  and  the  Blairs  belonged. 
He  knew,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Blairs  were  earnestly  supporting 
him,  and  that  Chase  was  angling  for  the  presidency  in  1864. 
Welles  thought  that  Seward  had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1864,  by  December,  1863.  The  Blairs  must  have  known 
and  believed  the  same  thing.  They  had  only  Chase,  Fremont,  and 
Stanton  to  watch.  Frank  Blair  had  not  failed  Lincoln  or  the 
Union  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  When  it  was  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  be  a  Unionist  and  a  Republican  in  Missouri,  he 
had  faced  every  danger  for  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  was  once 
the  only  Republican  from  Missouri  in  Congress.  Then  Drake 
was  in  the  Democracy  orating  against  Lincoln  and  the  Black 
Republicans;  then  Knox  was  too  meek  to  lift  a  voice  of  protest 
of  any  kind;  then  only  men  like  Glover,  How,  Gantt,  and  O.  D. 
Filley  supported  Blair  in  his  struggle  to  save  Missouri,  and  they 
were  still  supporting  him  and  begging  Lincoln  to  listen  only  to 
him.29  Could  the  President  conscientiously  depose  the  Blairs? 
Hardly.  Furthermore,  the  President  begged  Montgomery  Blair 

29  Blair  MSS.  Gantt  to  M.  Blair,  May  i,  1863,  and  many  others  in  these  manu¬ 
scripts. 
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to  help  him  defeat  the  radical  Colfax  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  December,  1863.  He  considered  Colfax  a  little 
intriguer.  Neither  Blair  nor  Welles  trusted  Elihu  Washburne, 
whom  the  President  preferred  to  Colfax,  but  Blair  ran  the  risk  of 
losing  the  friendship  of  Colfax  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  President. 
Colfax  claimed  a  friendship  of  long  standing  with  the  Blairs,  and 
upon  discovering  that  the  Blairs  opposed  him  for  Speaker,  he  was, 
in  the  words  of  Welles,  “exceedingly  sore.”  This  story  is  borne 
out  by  the  unhappy  relationship  between  him  and  the  Blairs 
afterwards.  The  President  also  asked  General  Blair  to  help  him 
organize  the  House  of  Representatives  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Radicals  from  gaining  control  of  it.  He  was  not  ready  to  dispense 
with  the  Blairs. 

Blair  made  his  most  powerful  attack  on  Sumner,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  ablest  man  in  the  abolitionist  group.  He  did  not 
consider  him  on  a  plane  with  the  Radical  politicians,  but  rather 
thought  of  him  as  a  friend  and  moralist  gone  wrong  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  reconstruction.  Sumner  and  the  Blairs  were  dear 
friends.  Sumner  wrote  to  Blair  the  following  letter  from  Boston, 
dated  October  21,  1863,  gently  admonishing  Blair  for  his  appar¬ 
ently  personal  attack  in  the  Rockville  speech: 80 

I  have  never  taken  any  personal  exception  to  your  speech  [at  Rock¬ 
ville];  nor  have  I  suggested  in  any  way  the  discussion  which  it  has 
caused.  .  .  . 

And  now  let  me  frankly  say  what  I  have  never  said  to  anybody  else. 
I  did  think  that  the  discussion  on  your  part  might  have  been  better 
confined  to  the  principles  involved.  I  doubt  the  policy  of  making 
controversies  among  friends  assume  the  hostile  air  which  your  remarks 
were  supposed  to  carry.  But  on  this  point  I  have  made  no  complaints. 

All  this  seemed  to  me  more  needless  because  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  us;  and  Mr.  Hooper  told 
me  yesterday  that  he  had  studied  in  vain  to  ascertain  it.  Of  course 
you  desire  to  get  the  rebel  regime  back  under  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  So  do  I.  Of  course  you  desire  that  it  shall  be  loyal  and  true.  So 
do  I.  Now  I  am  for  any  way  that  will  best  accomplish  this  result.  Are 
not  you?  Where  then  is  the  difference? 

Blair  immediately  responded  with  an  assurance  that  he  meant 
no  personal  disrespect  for  Sumner,  for  he  held  him  in  very  high 
esteem,  but  he  remonstrated  with  Sumner,  who  had  allowed  him- 
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self  to  be  swerved  from  the  path  of  constitutionality  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  reconstruction.  Blair  argued  that  the  loyalists  of  the  South 
were  in  the  majority,  but  temporarily  subdued,  and  should  not  be 
treated  as  if  their  states  had  committed  suicide.81 

Sumner  replied: 82 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  have  fallen  into  a  complete  mystifi¬ 
cation. 

There  are  several  things  which  I  desire: 

(1)  The  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion  so  that  there  can  be 
no  further  trouble  from  it;  and  this  involves  necessarily  the  end  of 
slavery. 

(2)  The  return  of  our  system  to  perfect  harmony  under  the 
National  Government. 

(3)  The  protection  of  the  Union  men  and  their  freedom  during 
the  transition  period ,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  oppressed  by  the  old 
rebels. 

(4)  The  most  effective  and  constitutional  process  by  which  all  this 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

Now  I  take  it  that  you  agree  with  me  in  desiring  these  four  things. 
Then  where  is  the  difference  between  us? 

If  you  will  shew  any  way  in  which  they  can  be  accomplished 
surely,  completely  and  constitutionally  without  the  agency  of  Congress, 
I  shall  not  oppose  it. 

Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  constitutionally  by  military  or  presi¬ 
dential  power.  At  least  such  a  course  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  our  institutions. 

Blair  answered  Sumner’s  reconstruction  letter  by  agreeing  with 
all  of  his  propositions  except  that  the  constitutional  way  was  to 
act  through  the  President,  not  through  Congress.  “The  sum  of 
what  we  want,”  wrote  Blair,  “is  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  se¬ 
cure  emancipation.  It  is  the  machinery  for  securing  the  latter  you 
are  studying.  ...  I  say  that  the  President  has  the  right  to  eman¬ 
cipate”  and  “the  right  to  take  any  needful  measure  to  give  effect 
to  the  freedom  he  grants.”  88  Here  was  the  crux  of  the  argument 
between  Radicals  and  Conservatives  during  the  “Tragic  Era.” 

Whichever  way  it  might  end,  the  Postmaster-General  had 
sealed  his  fate  in  his  Rockville  speech,  and  the  election  of  1864 
served  as  an  excuse  for  his  removal  from  the  Cabinet. 

31  Ibid.,  Blair  to  Sumner,  Oct.  24,  1863. 

8  8  Ibid.,  Sumner  to  Blair,  Oct.  28. 

8  8  Ibid.,  Blair  to  Sumner,  Nov.  28. 
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Resignation  of  the  Postmaster-General 

Truth  is  generally  the  best  vindication  against  slander. 

— A.  Lincoln. 

[Remark  made  when  he  was  requested  to  dismiss  Mont¬ 
gomery  Blair,  Postmaster-General.] 

The  election  of  1864  was  less  exciting  than  that  of  i860,  and 
was  characterized  by  the  low  intrigue  which  may  be  expected  of 
an  opposition  party  or  faction,  the  leadership  of  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  third-to-second-rate  men.  The  campaign  began  soon 
after  the  state  elections  in  1863. 

The  issues  were  not  clearly  stated  until  after  the  Democrats 
met  in  convention  on  August  29,  1864.  Gross  misrepresentations 
and  false  charges  marred  the  campaign.  Nonentities  rose  into 
public  notice  by  their  radicalism,  their  loose  but  effective  vocabu¬ 
laries,  and  their  political  intrigues.  By  1870  many  of  the  patriotic 
statesmen  were  forced  into  retirement  by  them.  The  vicissitudes 
of  war  gave  them  their  opportunities,  of  which  they  made  the 
most,  as  the  history  of  post-war  reconstruction  amply  shows. 

Lincoln  was  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  fierce  attacks  from  the 
disgruntled  voters  in  all  parties  and  factions.  The  Radicals  said 
that  he  was  a  tool  of  the  Blair  family;  that  he  was  too  slow  and 
mild,  too  halting  and  irresolute  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  war. 
A  great  number  of  Republicans  agreed  to  that  characterization  of 
him.  The  Democrats  said  he  was  without  energy,  ability,  or  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  he  was  a  boor,  a  buffoon,  and  a  fanatic.  Some 
critics  believed  him  incapable  of  choosing  capable  generals  and 
were  certain  that  his  Cabinet  was  full  of  blockheads.  Those  who 
demanded  immediate  emancipation  without  compensation,  and 
punishment  of  the  rebels  through  the  confiscation  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  could  not  agree  with  the  President’s  humane  reconstruction 
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plan.  Democrats  who  accepted  Vallandighamism  wanted  peace 
at  any  price  and  the  retention  of  slavery.  Chase  told  his  audiences 
in  1863  that  the  negro  must  be  placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
white  laborer.  Stevens  wanted  equality  between  the  races.  Pom¬ 
eroy  wrote  to  Senator  Doolittle  that  he  wanted  more  than  the 
freedom  of  the  negro;  that  the  freedman  must  have  an  economic 
and  social  status  that  would  make  him  a  respectable  citizen  in  this 
free  country.  The  Radicals  proposed  the  vindictive  subjugation  of 
rebel  states  and  denounced  as  cowardly  traitors  the  conservatives 
who  supported  the  President  and  the  Blairs. 

The  problem  of  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  state  of 
politics  in  1864  was  a  difficult  one.  The  Blairs  hoped  to  see  the 
conservative  Republicans  find  the  solution  and  end  the  campaign 
of  1864  with  a  victory  for  Lincoln.  They  fully  expected  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  that  victory. 

There  have  been  few  administrations  in  which  complications 
of  all  kinds  have  made  political  life  as  miserable  for  the  high 
officials  as  that  of  Lincoln.  It  was  certainly  in  evidence  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  Rockville  speech  made  Blair  unbearable  to  Chase, 
who  in  turn  was  despised  by  Blair  because  he  knew  of  Chase’s 
machinations  for  the  presidency.  It  was  hard  for  Blair  and  Stan¬ 
ton  to  bear  the  presence  of  each  other  after  May,  1863.  They 
neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  each  other  in  Cabinet  meetings. 
Blair  told  Welles  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  War  Department 
without  being  insulted.  Stanton  refused  to  grant  reasonable  re¬ 
quests  of  the  Postmaster-General,  even  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  mail  to  the  soldiers,  if  he  thought  it  unnecessary.  The  President 
avoided  interference  in  the  disputes  between  them.1  Seward  and 
Blair  were  friendly  on  the  surface,  but  thoroughly  distrusted  each 
other.  Seward  feared  that  he  would  quarrel  with  Blair  before  the 
campaign  ended,  and  tried  to  keep  his  peace,  while  at  the  same 
time  retaining  the  support  of  Stanton,  whom  he  did  not  want  to 
support  Chase.  Montgomery  Blair  worried  himself  sick  over 
these  bickerings  in  political  affairs  in  December,  1863.  His  father 
begged  him  to  give  his  head  and  stomach  repose,  to  think  less 
and  eat  less.  But  how  could  he  do  less  when  the  enemies  were 
pounding  at  the  administration  on  every  side  ? 

1  An  instance  of  this  discord  is  given  in  Kelley,  Reminiscences,  327-28. 
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There  was  a  petition  signed  by  approximately  fifty  members 
in  Congress  requesting  the  dismissal  of  Blair  from  the  Cabinet. 
The  insistent  demand  of  the  objectors  for  a  meeting  of  the  caucus 
was  smothered  by  the  caucus  chairman.3  Colfax,  as  Speaker  of 
the  House,  refused,  either  for  revenge  or  because  he  believed 
Frank  Blair  could  not  return  to  Congress,  to  appoint  him  to  a 
committee.  The  Union ,  Blair’s  own  newspaper,  chose  to  consider 
the  act  a  miserable  revenge.  Knox  traveled  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  St.  Louis  and  Washington  while  he  urged  the  Radicals  at 
either  end  of  the  road  to  unseat  Blair  in  Congress. 

The  situation  in  war  and  politics  looked  black  for  the  con¬ 
servatives.  They  needed  victories  on  the  battlefield.  Instead, 
Grant  gave  them  the  disappointing  battles  of  the  Wilderness  (May 
5-6, 1864),  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House  (May  8-12),  Cold  Harbor 
(June  1-3),  and  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  Virginia 
(June  19) ;  Sherman  failed  to  capture  Atlanta  until  September  2, 
and  the  Confederate  cruisers  built  by  England  were  doing  heavy 
damage  to  our  shipping,  and  as  a  result,  feelings  for  England  were 
none  too  friendly.  The  summer  of  1864  was  the  gloomiest  period 
of  the  war  for  the  North.  Speculators  beat  down  the  price  of 
paper  money  until  it  required  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  in 
paper  to  buy  a  dollar  in  gold  on  the  day  Early  reached  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Washington  (July  11,  1864)  in  his  spectacular  raid. 

Influential  newspapers  opposed  the  renomination  of  Lincoln. 
Greeley  said  that  he  had  done  well  considering  his  inexperience 
in  public  affairs,  but  either  Chase,  Fremont,  or  Grant  could  have 
done  as  well.  There  should  be  no  renomination.  Bennett  of  the 
New  York  Herald  thought  Lincoln  was  unfit  speedily  to  close  the 
rebellion  and  reconstruct  the  Union.  He  preferred  Grant.  The 
New  York  World  thought  the  President  was  an  ignorant  back- 
woods  lawyer,  whose  nomination  in  1864  was  an  insult  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  people.3  The  Radical  press  maligned  him 
every  day,  and  nothing  else  could  be  expected  of  many  of  the 
Democratic  presses. 

Aspirants  for  the  presidency  looked  about  for  support  at  the 

2  Missouri  Democrat,  Dec.  23,  25,  1863. 

3  McMaster,  Lincoln's  Administration,  498-506. 
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expense  of  the  President.  Chief  of  these  was  Chase.  He  was  a 
chronic  critic  of  Lincoln,  Seward,  and  Blair.  He  was  impatient 
with  compromises  and  defiant  by  nature.  In  i860  he  hung  only 
one  picture  in  his  private  library,  that  of  the  abolitionist  Charles 
Sumner,  whom  he  loved  and  admired/  Radicals  in  Congress 
formed  a  committee  of  citizens  and  Congressmen  to  promote  his 
cause.  His  modest  objections  were  overruled  and  his  consent  was 
obtained  to  allow  his  friends  the  privilege  of  promoting  his  candi¬ 
dacy.  He  assured  a  friend  that  he  would  cheerfully  submit  if  his 
Ohio  friends  preferred  another  candidate. 

His  friends  were  serious.  Senator  Pomeroy  became  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  nominate  Chase.  His  committee  issued  a  cir¬ 
cular  stating  that  Lincoln  could  not  be  reelected,  that  his  tendency 
to  compromise  would  grow  worse,  that  the  cause  of  human  lib¬ 
erty  and  the  country  would  suffer  by  his  reelection,  and  that 
“when  party  machinery  and  official  influence  were  being  used  to 
perpetuate  the  present  administration,  those  who  believed  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  of  freedom,  demanded  a  change  in 
favor  of  vigor,  purity  of  nationality,  had  no  choice  but  to  appeal 
at  once  to  the  people.”  There  were  more  qualities  needed  in  a 
President  during  the  next  four  years  to  be  found  in  Chase  than  in 
any  other  available  man. 

The  Blairs  were  painfully  aware  of  Chase’s  fond  hopes.  They 
wanted  their  Union  friends  in  St.  Louis  to  announce  for  Lincoln 
in  December,  1863.  But  from  the  trusty  R.  J.  Howard  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  House  in  St.  Louis  came  the  serious  news  5  that 

Our  friends  had  a  meeting,  one  evening  last  week,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  propriety  of  placing  Old  Abe’s  name  at  the  head  of 
the  columns  of  the  “Union,”  and  considerable  opposition  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  some  of  our  truest  and  best  men.  Old  [O.  D.]  Filley,  Glover 
and  Broadhead  consented  to  the  step.  How  is  utterly  and  uncompro¬ 
misingly  opposed  to  it.  To  my  mind  unless  this  step  is  taken  we  in 
Missouri  have  no  status,  no  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  we  are  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  friends  of  my  friend  [Chase]  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department. 

4  “Selected  Letters  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,”  in  Annual  Report  of  Am.  Hist.  Asso., 
1902,  II,  285.  Chase  to  Sumner,  Feb.  14,  i860. 

B  Blair  MSS.  to  M.  Blair,  Dec.  28,  1863. 
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It  would  be  well  for  you  to  write  Old  Filley  on  the  subject.  I 
think  a  letter  from  you,  that  How  could  see,  would  make  [matters] 
all  right,  and  inasmuch  as  How  owns  the  “Anzeiger”  it  is  important 
that  he  should  cooperate. 

Did  Chase  have  cause  to  countenance  underhanded  opposition 
to  President  Lincoln?  In  so  far  as  any  man  has,  it  may  be  an¬ 
swered,  who  is  very  ambitious  for  himself  and  believes  his  chief 
to  be  unfit  for  the  presidency.  He  was  jealous  of  Seward,  and  it 
irked  him  greatly  to  see  President  Lincoln  spend  so  much  of  his 
time  with  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  further  believed  that  the 
Blair  family  had  the  ear  of  the  President.  He  had  good  reason 
for  suspecting  the  Blairs,  whose  power  he  believed  to  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  his  interests. 

The  Postmaster-General  asked  President  Lincoln,  a  few  days 
after  the  notorious  Rockville  speech,  what  he  preferred  to  have 
Frank  Blair  do.  Should  he  remain  with  the  army,  where  he  was 
winning  his  spurs,  or  resign  his  generalcy  and  occupy  his  seat  in 
Congress.  General  Blair  much  preferred  to  stay  in  the  field  0  if  he 
could  have  a  suitable  appointment.  General  Grant  promised  him 
that.  General  Blair  was  tired  of  petty  politics  anyway.  He  was 
enamored  of  the  dangerous  life  of  a  soldier.  What  the  Post¬ 
master-General  wanted  his  brother  to  do  is  a  question  which  re¬ 
mains  unanswered.  The  President  chose  to  put  his  answer  in 
writing.  He  was  urging  James  A.  Garfield  to  enter  Congress  to 
help  organize  it.  He  therefore  advised  Blair  as  follows  (Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1863) : 

My  Dear  Sir:  Some  days  ago  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your 
brother,  Gen.  Frank  Blair,  desires  to  be  guided  by  my  wishes  as  to 
whether  he  will  occupy  his  seat  in  Congress  or  remain  in  the  field. 
My  wish  then  is  compounded  of  what  I  believe  will  be  best  for  the 
country,  and  it  is,  that  he  will  come  here,  put  his  military  commission 
in  my  hands,  take  his  seat,  go  into  caucus  with  our  friends,  abide  the 
nominations,  help  elect  the  nominees,  and  thus  aid  to  organize  a 
House  of  Representatives,  which  will  really  support  the  government 
in  the  war.  If  the  result  shall  be  the  election  of  himself  as  speaker, 
let  him  serve  in  that  position.  If  not  let  him  retake  his  commission 
and  return  to  the  army  for  the  country. 

This  will  heal  a  dangerous  schism  for  him.  It  will  relieve  him  from 

6  Blair  MSS.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Oct.  31,  1863;  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to 
M.  Blair,  Dec.  20,  1863. 
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a  dangerous  position  or  a  misunderstanding,  as  I  think  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  permanendy  separated  from  those  with  whom  only  he  can 
ever  have  a  real  sympathy — the  sincere  opponents  of  slavery. 

It  will  be  a  mistake  if  he  shall  allow  the  provocations  offered  him 
by  insincere  time-servers  to  drive  him  from  the  house  of  his  own  build¬ 
ing.  He  is  young  yet.  He  has  abundant  talents — quite  enough  to 
occupy  all  his  time  without  devoting  any  to  temper. 

He  is  rising  in  military  skill  and  usefulness.  His  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  command  of  a  corps  by  one  so  competent  to  judge  as 
General  Sherman  proves  this.  In  that  line  he  can  serve  both  the  coun¬ 
try  and  himself  more  profitably  than  he  could  as  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  upon  the  floor. 

The  foregoing  is  what  I  would  say  if  Frank  Blair  were  my  brother 
instead  of  yours. 

Being  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  at  Chattanooga  and  Knox¬ 
ville,7  General  Blair  failed  to  reach  Washington  in  time  to  help 
organize  Congress,  as  the  President  suggested.  He  could  have 
given  up  his  command  and  acted  as  the  President  advised,  but 
first  General  Sherman  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Knox¬ 
ville;  secondly,  General  Logan  preferred  not  to  finish  Blair’s 
fight;  and  thirdly,  Blair  wanted  to  complete  the  task  set  for  him 
by  General  Sherman.  He  consequently  failed  to  take  his  seat  in 
Congress  until  the  second  week  in  January,  1864.  By  that  time  the 
work  for  which  the  President  needed  him  was  done.  His  original 
appointment  as  a  Major-General  was  supposed  to  expire  January 
1,  1864.  The  legal  question  arose  in  the  minds  of  Congressmen 
and  editors  as  to  whether  he  could  retain  his  seat  in  Congress  and 
be  a  Major-General.  Thaddeus  Stevens  said  he  could  not,  and 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  on  April  25,  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Executive  on  the  action  he  took  in  regard  to 
Blair  in  his  two-fold  capacity.  The  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of 
84  to  28.  The  President  complied  by  sending  a  complete  report 
of  his  written  agreements  with  the  Blairs  and  other  officials  con¬ 
cerned.8  The  result  of  the  publication  of  the  report  was  a  decided 
sensation.  It  infuriated  the  Radicals,  who  proclaimed  that  they 
could  have  not  the  slightest  relation  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  too  servile  to  the  Blairs. 

7  Battles  of  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  were  on  Nov.  23-25  and  Dec.  6,  respec¬ 
tively. 

8  Cong.  Globe,  38th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1864,  1966,  1969,  2908,  3242,  3389. 
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General  Blair  should  have  absented  himself  from  Washington 
after  he  saw  that  he  could  not  reach  the  city  in  time  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  Congress.  He  wrote  his  brother  on  December 
20,  that  he  would  not  take  his  seat  unless  his  services  were  needed 
in  Washington.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  record;  he  liked  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman,  and  admired  General  Grant.  Why  should  he  re¬ 
enter  politics?  His  fighting  blood  was  hot,  however,  before  he 
left  St.  Louis.  Knox  was  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  have  him 
unseated  in  Congress.  The  Radical  press  was  peeling  his  political 
hide.  The  friends  of  Chase  were  making  headway.  Bart  Able, 
Sam  Glover,  R.  J.  Howard,  and  a  host  of  St.  Louisans  begged  him 
to  save  Missouri  for  Lincoln  and  defeat  Gratz  Brown  and  Charles 
D.  Drake.  A  fortnight  in  St.  Louis  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
would  show  those  Radicals  a  thing  or  two.  His  wife  advised  him 
to  return  to  the  army,  rather  than  have  himself  ruined  by  his 
political  enemies.  Such  advice  to  her  husband  was  hard  to  give; 
she  was  devoted  to  him  and  to  be  a  penniless  soldier’s  widow  with 
her  children  to  rear  would  be  no  easy  task;  and  she  was  terribly 
frightened  at  the  thought  of  him  facing  the  fire  of  the  enemy; 
but  she  preferred  to  suffer  from  the  dangers  of  war  rather  than 
see  him  fight  a  political  battle  with  the  malicious  Radicals.  He 
decided  to  go  to  Washington  to  see  his  advisers  and  survey  the 
field.  Once  there  he  lost  his  temper  as  the  President  feared  he 
would. 

The  Postmaster-General,  seeing  that  tact  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  success  of  the  conservatives,  exerted  himself  to  greater 
lengths  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  renomination  of  Lincoln.  His 
vast  patronage  in  the  postal  department  was  brought  into  play. 
He  wrote  a  stream  of  letters  to  explain  and  defend  the  policy  of 
the  President  and  the  Blairs.  To  John  L.  Scripps,  an  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Democratic  Press ,  postmaster  at  Chicago,  and  a 
supporter  of  Lincoln,  he  wrote  that  the  President  was  no  reaction¬ 
ary,  that  his  enemies  were  not  angry  with  the  Blairs,  but  were 
whipping  President  Lincoln  over  their  shoulders,  that  Chase, 
Stanton,  and  possibly  Seward  were  using  nine-tenths  of  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  administration  and  the  Republican  press  in  their 
attempt  to  defeat  him.8 

9  Blair  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  J.  L.  Scripps,  Oct.  29,  1863. 
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Blair  did  not  understand  why  the  Republicans  objected  to  his 
Rockville  speech.  They  agreed  with  those  views  in  i860.  He  had 
merely  expressed  his  honest  convictions,  as  he  believed  every 
American  had  the  right  to  do.  He  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
divide  his  party.  He  said,  “To  one  so  long  trained  in  politics  as  I 
have  been  such  a  charge  implies  that  I  am  not  sincere  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  President —  I  could  not  fail  to  see  that  to  divide  the 
Party  was  the  way  to  defeat  my  candidate.”  His  Rockville  speech 
was  made,  he  said,  in  an  attempt  to  stop  depraved  characters  from 
forcing  the  revolutionary  theories  of  state  suicide  and  immediate 
abolition  on  the  Republican  party,  which  had  repudiated  them  in 
i860.  He  thought  that  he  spoke  for  the  majority  of  the  honest 
Republicans  when  he  delivered  that  speech. 

Reverberations  from  the  Rockville  speech  were,  nevertheless, 
very  disturbing.  The  elder  Blair  decided  to  accept  the  whole 
Jacobin  program  except  slavery.  He  was  worried  at  seeing  the 
border  states  delay  action  on  emancipation.  “The  true  conserva¬ 
tive  policy,”  he  told  his  son  Montgomery,  “is  to  make  short  shrift 
of  slavery”  in  the  border  states  and  get  it  out  of  the  way.  He  and 
Governor  Dennison,  the  excellent  war  governor  of  Ohio,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Lincoln,  called  on  Secretary  Welles  on  the  evening 
of  January  10  to  feel  him  out  on  the  presidential  race.  Welles 
was  somewhat  taken  aback  to  learn  that  they  were  not  certain  of 
him,  but  he  confessed  in  his  diary  that  he  had  been  quiet  on  that 
subject.  His  distinguished  visitors  told  him  how  unjust  were  the 
current  attacks  on  the  Navy  Department  and  departed  satisfied, 
no  doubt,  that  Welles  was  safe.  They  very  probably  spent  the 
night  at  Montgomery  Blair’s  home,  since  Dennison  frequently 
stayed  there  overnight.  Both  of  them  were  closeted  with  the 
President  the  next  day.  Montgomery  Blair  was  writing  the  speech 
to  be  delivered  before  the  state  legislature  at  Annapolis  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22.  It  was  purposely  prepared  to  prevent  a  successful  third- 
party  movement  for  Chase  or  Fremont,  and  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  War  Democrats  to  join  the  conservative  Republicans. 
Advance  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the  New  York  Herald ,  Times, 
and  World r 

1 0  Blair  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  Abram  Wakeman,  Postmaster  in  New  York  City,  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1864. 
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The  title  of  the  published  speech  is  a  summary  of  it:  “The 
Cause  of  the  Rebellion  and  in  Support  of  the  President’s  plan  of 
Pacification.”  Three  and  one-half  columns  of  fine  print  in  the 
World  were  filled  with  it.  Blair  spent  most  of  his  time  in  review¬ 
ing  slavery,  and  ended  his  address  with  an  exposition  and  defense 
of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  President.  The  rebellion,  he 
said,  came  as  a  result  of  the  ambitious  chivalry  of  the  South,  which 
sought  to  create  new  states  and  new  senatorships.  But  progress 
forces  mankind  forward,  not  backward.  Slavery  produces  slaves 
from  masters  and  economic  stagnation.  Fratricidal  strife  gripped 
the  land  because  slavery  existed.  But  at  last  the  Republicans  and 
the  War  Democrats  were  in  agreement  on  two  things:  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Union  and  the  extinguishment  of  slavery.  Could 
they  not  join  hands  in  the  struggle  to  attain  those  common  ideals  ? 
For  after  all,  “We  are  all  Republicans — all  Democrats.”  11 

The  reception  of  this  address  was  in  great  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Rockville  speech.  It  was  a  plea  for  harmony  and  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  President.  The  Radical  press  could  find  little  in  it 
with  which  to  disagree.  The  World ,  then  preferring  Fremont  for 
President,  printed  it  without  comment.  Rush  R.  Sloane  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  rejoiced  when  he  read  the  speech.  He  had  it 
reprinted  within  a  week  in  nine  leading  newspapers  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  He  believed  its  circulation  would  exceed  that  of  any 
speech  made  since  i860.  It  would  correct  the  wrong  impression 
Blair  had  made  with  the  Rockville  speech,  and  increase  the 
strength  of  Lincoln. 

By  February  the  Radicals  were  being  herded  largely  under  the 
leadership  of  Chase  and  Fremont.  The  editor  of  the  World  (Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1864)  classified  the  Republican  candidates  on  the  grounds 
of  their  chances  of  nomination  and  availability  thus:  (1)  Lincoln, 
(2)  Chase,  (3)  Fremont,  (4)  Banks,  and  (5)  Butler.  Chase  was 
the  most  formidable  of  the  opponents  of  the  President,  but  was 
handicapped  by  the  retention  of  his  appointment.  He  strained 
his  point  of  honor  by  filling  some  of  the  offices  in  his  department 
with  extreme  partisans,  and  sometimes  managed  to  get  his  men 
into  other  departments.12  The  President  was  cognizant  of  the 
dangers  to  his  prospects,  but  he  could  not  muster  the  courage  to 

12  Bates,  Diary,  Oct.  17,  1863. 
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dismiss  Chase  and  Stanton  as  he  believed  that  the  country  needed 
their  services.  Relations  between  Chase,  Stanton,  and  Blair  were 
now  almost  intolerable.  Bates  took  no  part  in  their  quarrels  nor 
in  politics  in  general,  except  to  write  letters  to  his  friends  in  behalf 
of  the  President.  He  had  deep  sympathy  for  Lincoln.  He  knew 
that  Lincoln  had  his  weaknesses,  but  who  was  there  in  whose 
hands  the  Union  would  be  safer?  Upon  calling  on  him  for  a 
private  interview,  he  found  the  President,  February  13,  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  the  schemes  of  the  Radical  leaders.  They  were  afraid  to 
fight  openly,  the  President  observed;  so  they  occupied  equivocal 
ground  in  order  to  pretend  friendship  if  they  failed.  He  told 
Bates  that  the  editor  of  the  Missouri  Democrat  had  written  some 
time  back  to  Jim  Lane  that  “Lincoln  must  be  defeated  at  all 
hazards —  But  that  it  is  not  prudent  yet  to  declare  openly  against 
him!!”  18 

The  march  of  events  quickened.  The  Pomeroy  circular  came 
out  in  the  newspapers  on  February  20.  The  President  was  visibly 
hurt  by  what  he  believed  to  be  Chase’s  forwardness  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.14  Henry  Winter  Davis  began  his  radical  reconstruc¬ 
tion  program  on  December  7,  1863,  and  was  making  headway  in 
February,  1864.  He  was  a  harsh  critic  of  Welles  and  Blair  and  a 
competitor  with  the  latter  for  the  control  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Maryland.  He  connived  with  the  Chase  men  in  the  Baltimore 
Customs  House  to  oust  Lincoln  men  from  the  party.16  Chase  was 
miffed  on  February  18  by  a  letter  of  protest  from  Welles  on  the 
subject  of  trade  permits,  which  Chase  granted  too  freely.  The 
anti-Chase  press  had  been  filled  for  over  a  month  with  articles  on 
corruption  discovered  in  the  New  York  Customs  House.  The 
Cincinnati  Gazette  was  producing  evidence  of  gross  misuse  of  the 
public  trust  by  Chase  appointees  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Val¬ 
leys.18  The  National  Republican  Committee  met  in  a  harmonious 
mood  on  February  22  and  appeared  to  Welles,  who  was  a  member, 
to  be  four-fifths  for  the  reelection  of  the  President.  Chase  resigned 
again,  remained  away  from  the  Cabinet  meeting  the  next  day,  but 
appeared  to  be  very  calm  on  the  twenty-third.17  General  Blair  was 

18  Ibid.,  Feb.  4,  13;  Mar.  9,  22,  1864. 

14  Welles,  Diary,  I,  529. 

16  Blair  MSS.  W.  H.  Purnell  to  M.  Blair,  Feb.  3,  1864. 

1 8  New  York  World,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1 7  Welles,  Diary,  I,  529-30. 
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begging  the  President  to  allow  him  to  force  the  Radicals  into  the 
open.  Their  recent  convention  in  Baltimore  had  endorsed  Lincoln 
for  renomination,  but  it  had  extended  its  sympathy  to  the  Radicals 
of  Missouri,  who  were  calling  loudly  for  his  defeat.  They  deplored 
the  influence  of  the  conservatives  in  the  Cabinet,  meaning  Blair, 
Bates,  and  Welles.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  justified  the  President  in  distrusting  him  by  his  recent  public 
announcement  that  he  was  opposed  to  Lincoln’s  renomination, 
and  Congressman  Blow  had  just  arraigned  Blair  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  On  February  24,  Frank  Blair  wrote  Judge  Gantt 
that  he  had  been  having  a  hard  time  bringing  Lincoln  “up  to  the 
sticking  place.”  18  Did  the  President  assent  to  Blair’s  proposal  to 
speak  on  the  conduct  of  the  Radicals  and  Chase?  What  was  in 
the  whole  of  that  letter  to  Gantt?  Gantt  despised  the  Radicals 
and  Chase.  There  was  enough  in  Blair’s  letter  to  cause  Gantt  to 
write  back  on  February  27:  “My  dear  Frank  Thou  Art  the  Man!” 
On  Saturday,  February  27,  before  he  received  Gantt’s  reply,  Blair 
delivered  his  philippic  on  the  Radicals  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.18 

Blair  was  keenly  disappointed  to  find  Blow  and  Henry  Winter 
Davis  absent  when  he  rose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
speak.  He  chose  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  machinations  of 
the  Radicals  in  Missouri  because  their  transactions  there  were 
being  used  to  develop  issues  for  the  coming  campaign.  He  pic¬ 
tured  the  awful  war  history  of  his  state  and  showed  how  the  Radi¬ 
cals  were  founding  their  party  on  bitterness  and  disorders  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  was  unfair  to  the 
statesmen  in  control  of  the  administration  to  allow  the  Jacobins 
of  Missouri  and  Maryland,  who  sought  naught  but  the  destruction 
of  the  President  and  the  control  of  the  government,  to  build  their 
party  on  factional  hatred  and  lust  for  spoils.  Union  men  in  other 
states  of  the  North  could  not  understand  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  border  states.  They  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Jacobins  were  seekers  for  power  and  revolution  every  time  they 
put  out  an  appeal  for  support.  The  North  should  remember  like¬ 
wise  that  the  four  leading  Jacobins  in  Congress  from  Missouri 


18  Blair  MSS.  Gantt  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  Feb.  27,  1864. 
18  Ibid.;  N.  Y.  World,  Feb.  29;  Mar.  3,  1864. 
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were  pro-slavery  to  the  bone,  when  the  Union  men,  whom  they 
were  now  reviling,  needed  their  assistance  to  save  the  Union  in 
1861.  These  renegades  of  the  border  were  more  concerned  in 
obliterating  the  past  in  their  lives  than  they  were  in  the  future  of 
America. 

The  gap  between  Blair  and  Blow  had  steadily  widened  from 
1862  to  1864.  Blow  denounced  Blair  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
as  being  opposed  to  immediate  emancipation.  He  insinuated  that 
Blair  lingered  on  the  battlefield  to  escape  his  duties  as  a  Congress¬ 
man.  Who  was  Blow  ?  A  Jacobin  who  had  recently  dropped  his 
pro-slavery  pin-feathers,  a  Jacobinic  brother  of  Henry  Winter 
Davis;  and  the  two  of  them  were  “twin  brothers  of  the  dark- 
lantern  fraternity  [Knownothings].”  This  Blow,  who  had  lied 
about  him  to  General  Halleck,  and  had  been  caught  in  the  act, 
presumed  to  say  that  Blair  was  opposed  to  immediate  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Blair  favored  it,  and  Blow  knew  it.  He  favored  emancipa¬ 
tion  by  compensation  and  state  action  assisted  by  the  federal 
government.  His  friends  had  just  attempted  to  get  such  a  plan 
through  the  Missouri  legislature,  but  they  were  balked  by  Blow’s 
radical  cohorts.20 

Hecklers  interrupted  his  speech  to  quarrel  with  him  before 
he  got  seriously  to  the  subject  of  cotton  permits.  He  had  already 
asked  for  a  resolution  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  cotton  trade,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  He  wanted  the  chance  to  prove  the  assertions  which 
he  made  on  his  honor  as  a  gentleman,  a  Congressman,  and  a 
Major-General.  Blow  had  attacked  him  for  the  introduction  of 
that  resolution,  but  Blair  said  that: 

A  more  profligate  administration  of  the  Treasury  Department 
never  existed  under  any  Government;  that  the  whole  Mississippi  valley 
is  rank  and  fetid  with  the  fraud  and  corruptions  practiced  there  by 
his  agents;  that  “permits”  to  buy  cotton  are  just  as  much  a  marketable 
commodity  as  the  cotton  itself;  that  these  permits  to  buy  cotton  are 
brought  to  St.  Louis  and  other  western  cities  by  politicians  and 
favorites  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  sold  on  ’change  to  the 
highest  bidder,  whether  he  be  a  secessionist  or  not,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
time  when  the  best  Union  men  in  these  cities  are  refused  permits. 

30  Cong.  Globe,  38th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Part  4,  Appendix.  Blair  cited  Davis, 
Address  at  Cooper  Institute,  Oct.  9,  1863. 
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That  is  equally  true  of  the  “trade  stores,”  as  they  are  called — monopo¬ 
lies  of  trade  in  certain  districts  or  cities  in  the  South.  These  “trade 
stores”  are  given  to  political  partisans  and  favorites,  who  share  the 
profits  with  other  men  who  furnish  the  capital,  Mr.  Chase  furnishing 
capital  to  his  friends  and  partisans  in  the  shape  of  a  permit  or  privi¬ 
lege  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  a  certain  city  or  district;  and  further¬ 
more,  it  can  be  established  that  the  practice  of  taking  bribes  on  the 
part  of  these  Treasury  agents  for  permits  to  trade,  and  for  conniving 
at  violations  of  law,  is  so  common  that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  attract 
attention  or  excite  comment.  It  is  the  most  corrupting  and  demoraliz¬ 
ing  system  that  ever  was  invented,  and  has  become  a  public  scandal. 
No  wonder  that  General  Grant,  in  his  remonstrance  against  this  sys¬ 
tem,  said,  “No  honest  man  could  do  business  under  such  a  system.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Blair’s  speech  created  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  New  York  Tribune  pronounced  it  a  harangue  that  left 
“the  most  painful  impression  of  any  partisan  speech  delivered 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  for  years.”  The  editor  of  the  World 
thought  Blair  was  in  a  position  to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject 
of  trade  permits.  Seward  and  Stanton  laughed  over  the  dilemma 
in  which  Chase  found  himself;  Welles  was  sorry  that  Blair 
assailed  Chase  with  such  acrimony,  but  thought  Chase  was  wrong 
in  supporting  the  Radicals  in  Missouri.  Friends  of  Chase  de¬ 
manded  of  the  President,  as  a  repudiation  of  the  Blair  speech,  the 
dismissal  of  Montgomery  Blair.  Instead  of  heeding  their  wishes, 
the  President  continued  to  give  Blair  his  confidence.  Some  of  the 
pro-Lincoln  and  War-Democratic  papers  welcomed  the  speech  as 
a  beginning  of  an  aggressive  policy  against  the  Radicals  on  the 
part  of  the  conservatives.  Bates  had  been  hoping  that  the  con¬ 
servatives  would  plot  aggressively  against  the  revolutionists. 

Blair  returned  the  next  week  to  ask  Congress  for  an  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  before  which  he  might  prove  his  assertions  against 
the  Treasurer.  Stevens  headed  him  off,  undoubtedly  with  the 
approval  of  the  incensed  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  introducing  a 
resolution  to  turn  the  investigations  of  the  trade  policy  of  the 
Treasury  Department  over  to  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War.  Blair  immediately  saw  that  he  was  defeated.  He  knew 
that  committee  would  whitewash  Chase.  The  Radicals  were  in 
the  saddle.  Letters  poured  into  Blair’s  hands  to  help  him  prove 
his  assertions.  There  were  many  men  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
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willing  to  volunteer  damaging  information  against  the  peculating 
officials  in  the  Treasury  and  War  Departments.  General  Grant’s 
statement  that  officers  should  not  engage  in  trade  at  last  fell  with 
full  force.  Unable  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  before  the  tribunal 
that  was  assigned  to  look  into  his  charges  against  Chase,  Blair 
undertook  to  produce  the  information  himself  and  to  present  it 
to  the  House.  That  he  did  on  April  23/ 1  Chase  was  furious  at 
the  Blairs.  His  friends  in  Congress  called  on  the  President  before 
the  setting  of  the  sun  to  demand  the  resignation  of  the  Postmaster- 
General.22  The  President  not  only  refused  them  their  request,  but 
immediately  telegraphed  to  Grant  to  restore  General  Blair  to  his 
position  as  Major-General.23  Blair  made  the  President  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  he  thought  would  disembarrass  him,  but  Lincoln  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  him  to  do  it.  The  President  was  annoyed  by  Blair’s 
display  of  bad  temper,  but  though  he  had  kicked  over  another 
beehive,  he  was  given  the  tacit  support  of  the  President.  Writing 
from  St.  Louis,  he  confessed  to  his  brother  that  he  was  almost 
sorry  that  the  President  did  not  accept  his  proposal.  He  was  glad, 
nevertheless,  that  the  President  would  at  last  have  to  take  action 
with  his  friends  in  Congress  to  put  down  this  Chase  raid  on  him.24 

The  Radicals  demanded  of  the  President  all  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  agreement  with  Blair  and  Major-General  Robert  C. 
Schenck.  They  soon  learned  through  the  report  of  the  Executive 
that  he  had  promised  to  restore  Blair  to  his  command  after  Con¬ 
gress  was  organized.  The  report  was  greeted  with  derision.  The 
Attorney-General,  being  appealed  to,  gave  his  opinion  to  support 
the  President  in  his  right  to  cancel  his  acceptance  of  Blair’s  resig¬ 
nation  of  his  commission  as  a  general,  and  thereby  return  him  to 
the  service  and  his  rank.  The  Radicals  then  threatened  impeach¬ 
ment  of  President  Lincoln,  and  asserted  that  they  would  never 
again  support  him  for  President.  The  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky  expressing  its  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  Stanton.26  The  resolution  was  aimed  at  the  President, 

21  Cong.  Globe,  38th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Part  2,  1830-32.  There  are  a  number  of 
letters  in  the  Blair  manuscripts  dealing  with  the  illicit  cotton  trade. 

22  Bates,  Diary,  May  1,  1864. 

23N.  Y.  World,  May  3,  1864.  See  telegrams  of  April  23,  1864. 

24  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  St.  Louis,  Apr.  30,  1864. 

25  Cong.  Globe,  38th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  2218,  2275-78. 
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whose  popularity  with  the  politicians  was  reaching  a  low 
stage. 

The  Garfield  committee  steadfastly  refused  Blair’s  request  to 
investigate  the  activities  of  Chase  and  his  son-in-law,  Governor 
William  Sprague.  The  Navy,  however,  was  forced  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  a  hostile  investigation.  The  unfairness  of  this  factional 
favoritism  convinced  many  of  the  opponents  of  Chase  that  Blair’s 
charges  were  true.  Enough  information  on  isolated  cases  leaked 
out  to  confirm  stories  of  the  corrupt  dealings  of  the  monopolists 
in  the  Treasury  service.  The  President  agreed  with  the  Blairs  that 
if  trade  was  to  be  carried  on  with  the  rebels,  it  should  be  opened 
to  all.  Moreover,  the  Congressional  committee  on  elections  car¬ 
ried  on  its  hearings  in  the  Blair-Knox  contest  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Blair.  His  influence  was  irreparably  damaged  by  his  two 
speeches  against  Chase  and  the  Radicals.  The  liquor  charges  were 
trumped  up  by  the  Chase  agents  to  damage  him  further.  Michael 
Powers  finally  confessed  his  guilt,  and  the  committee  appointed 

to  investigate  acquitted  Blair  of  everything  connected  with  the 
2  0 

case. 

The  first  impulse  of  Secretary  Chase,  after  the  Blair  attack  of 
April  23,  was  to  resign,  return  to  Ohio,  and  appeal  to  the  people 
to  support  him  against  the  Blair-Lincoln  transaction.  His  resigna¬ 
tion  was  withheld  upon  second  thought  and  the  insistence  of 
Governor  John  Brough  and  other  Ohio  friends,  who  believed 
that  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  country  to  lose  his  services.27 
The  Union  men  in  the  Ohio  legislature  had  declared  in  caucus 
that  Lincoln  was  their  choice  for  President,  and  Chase  withdrew 
his  name  from  the  race.  He  was  deeply  disappointed  that  he  was 
not  chosen.  He  wrote  in  a  letter  to  General  James  G.  Blunt  stat¬ 
ing  that  his  defeat  was  the  result  of 

the  natural  partialities  of  the  people  for  the  President,  and  the  sys¬ 
tematic  operation  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  those  holding  office 
under  him,  a  preference  for  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  created, 
to  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  bow  cheerfully  and  unhesitatingly. 
It  did  not  cost  me  a  regret  to  do  so.  That,  since  then,  I  have  been  so 
maliciously  pursued  by  the  Blair  family,  is  what  was  wholly  unex¬ 
pected.  That  their  slanders  have  the  apparent,  though  I  am  sure  not 

26N.  Y.  World,  Apr.  4,  1864;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  IX,  80. 

27  Warden,  Chase,  587.  Chase  to  Col.  R.  C.  Parsons,  May  6,  1864. 
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the  real,  indorsement  of  the  President,  is  a  new  source  of  pain  to  me. 
No  good  can,  I  think,  come  of  the  probable  identification  of  the  next 
administration  with  the  family.  The  political  future,  in  consequence 
of  it,  has  already  become  clouded  and  doubtful. 

His  conscience  suffered  no  compunction  because  of  his  consent 
to  allow  the  Pomeroy  committee  to  use  his  name  to  defeat  the 
President.  His  three  years  of  criticism  of  Lincoln  were  forgotten 
the  moment  the  Blairs  threatened  to  destroy  his  chances  for  the 
Presidency.  He  called  on  God  to  bear  with  him  in  his  hour  of 
trial.  His  duties  became  daily  more  irksome,  and  he  wished  him¬ 
self  out  of  official  harness.  He  wanted  more  than  a  verbal  state¬ 
ment  from  the  President  saying  that  the  Blair  attack  was 
unjustified. 

He  furthermore  believed  that  he  knew  how  to  save  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Executive  did  not,  he  feared,  have  sufficient  comprehen¬ 
sion,  nor  did  Congress  possess  the  willingness  to  take  the  decisive 
steps  to  do  it.  What  we  needed  most  was  a  bold  performer,  a  man 
like  Grant,  or  some  able  man  like  himself.  Lincoln  might  be  a 
good  flatboatman  and  rail-splitter,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  finance 
and  the  finesse  of  government,  thought  Chase. 

Chase  tried  to  assume  a  contemptuous  air  toward  the  Blairs, 
only  to  fall  back  into  an  unhealthy  resentment.  He  begged  one 
friend:  “Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  the  Blairs.  Dogs  will  bark 
at  the  moon,  but  I  have  never  heard  that  the  moon  stopped  on 
that  account.”  He  wanted  to  forget  political  matters.  It  being 
impossible  to  do  so,  he  wrote  to  Governor  John  Brough  of  Ohio 
his  thanks  for  his  personal  interest  and  sympathy  in  his  ordeal 
with  the  Blairs,  whose  “malignant  assault  [was]  apparently  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  President,”  and  to  express  his  views  on  the  approach¬ 
ing  convention  in  Baltimore.28 

It  has  become  quite  apparent  now  that  the  importunity  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  special  friends  for  an  early  convention,  in  order  to  make  his 
nomination  sure,  was  a  mistake  both  for  him  and  for  the  country. 
The  Convention  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  Union  Convention,  but 
simply  as  a  Blair-Lincoln  Convention,  by  a  great  body  of  citizens 
whose  support  is  essential  to  success.  Few  except  those  already  com¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln  will  consider  themselves  bound  by  a  predeter¬ 
mined  nomination.  Very  many,  who  may  ultimately  vote  for  Mr. 

**  Ibid.,  591,  593. 
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Lincoln,  will  wait  the  course  of  events,  hoping  that  some  popular 
movement  for  Grant,  or  some  other  successful  general,  will  offer  a 
better  hope  of  saving  the  country. 

The  convention,  according  to  critics  of  the  administration,  was 
a  Blair  convention  so  far  as  the  President’s  official  family  was 
concerned.  It  was  also  an  administration-people’s  convention. 
Welles  and  Bates  were  colorless  in  politics  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  of  1864.  Both  of  them  confessed  as  much  in  their  diaries. 
Seward  and  Weed  were  doubtful  in  their  support.  John  C.  Gray 
of  New  York  told  General  Blair  in  April  that  Weed  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  opposed  to  Lincoln.  The  little  political  influence  of  Stanton 
was  for  the  Radicals.  Only  Montgomery  Blair  willingly  and 
boldly  supported  the  President.  Had  General  Blair  mastered  his 
temper  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  could  have  avoided  great 
embarrassment  to  President  Lincoln  and  forced  the  issue  without 
provoking  Congress  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  Blairs  at  once. 

The  Radicals  were  more  determined  than  ever  to  scalp  the 
Blairs  and  Lincoln.  Friends  of  Fremont  undertook  to  postpone 
the  Baltimore  convention  until  autumn.  A  number  of  prominent 
men  in  New  York  City,  among  whom  was  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  addressed  a  request  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Union  and  Republican  parties  to  wait  until  fall,  giving  as  their 
reason  that  the  country  was  in  no  condition  to  consider  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  a  President.  They  wanted  a  nominee  upon  whose  name 
all  could  unite  in  giving  their  support.  That  flimsy  reason  was 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  honestly  supported  Lincoln. 
An  open  revolt  was  announced  in  May  in  a  call  for  a  convention 
to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  men  who  signed  it  gave  as 
their  reasons  for  their  action:  first,  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
independent  men  should  unite  to  resist  the  swelling  invasion  of  a 
shameless,  unrestrained  patronage  which  threatened  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  country;  secondly,  the  Baltimore  convention  was 
too  near  Washington  to  permit  an  assembly  deliberately  to  choose 
a  nominee  and  adopt  a  platform. 

A  committee  of  the  Central  Fremont  Club  of  New  York  City 
issued  a  call  early  in  May  to  the  Radicals  in  the  nation  to  send 
delegates  to  a  convention  in  Cleveland,  May  31.  The  avowed 
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purpose  was  to  nominate  Fremont  for  President.  The  Radicals, 
according  to  the  address,  wanted  the  “immediate  extinction  of 
slavery  by  Congressional  action;  absolute  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law  without  regard  to  race  or  color”;  confiscation  of 
rebel  property,  and  a  reconstruction  that  would  “conform  to  the 
policy  of  freedom  for  all.”  They  called  on  all  men  to  rescue  the 
imperilled  nation  from  the  imbecile  and  vascillating  policy  of  the 
Lincoln  administration.  The  office  holders  at  Albany,  New  York, 
issued  a  call  to  the  people  who  wanted  slavery  abolished  to  send 
delegates  to  Cleveland.  Gratz  Brown  and  his  Radical  friends  of 
Missouri  signed  the  call  for  the  convention.  The  Blairs  had 
guessed  aright.  The  Radicals  fully  intended  to  organize  a  new 
party  to  defeat  Lincoln,  or  to  force  him  to  accept  their  standards. 

There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  success  would  come  to  a 
third  party.  The  enemies  of  the  President  were  legion.  Able  men 
and  influential  editors  were  now  among  their  numbers.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  gave  her  support  to  the  movement  for  Fremont. 
The  brilliant,  undependable  Colfax  was  a  warm  defender  of  the 
Pathfinder.  The  cold,  solemn,  and  imperious  Sumner  deplored 
Lincoln’s  official  course.  And  so  did  the  ruthless  Zachary  Chand¬ 
ler.  Henry  Winter  Davis  waged  a  relentless  war  on  Welles  and 
the  Blairs,  who  disputed  his  control  in  Maryland.  George  W. 
Julian,  of  Indiana,  was  disgusted  with  Lincoln’s  spineless  policy. 
James  A.  Garfield  hoped  that  Congress  might  not  be  compelled 
to  push  Lincoln  for  another  term.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  old  and 
sapped  of  his  physical  vigor  by  disease,  relentlessly  pursued  the 
President  and  the  Blair  family.  How  he  hated  them!  Lyman 
Trumbull  had  contempt  for  the  milk-and-water  policy  of  the 
President.  The  church  magazine  of  the  influential  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  the  Independent ,  was  making  a  diligent  search  for  a 
great  statesman  for  the  presidency.  Bennett’s  Herald  lashed  the 
administration  ungenerously  and  unmercifully.  Greeley’s  Tribune 
declared  that  to  renominate  Lincoln  would  be  to  defer  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  conclusion  of  the  war.  Whitelaw  Reid  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  told  his  readers  that  Lincoln  was  ready  to  surrender  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  to  the  masters  of  slave  plantations.  And 
the  New  York  World  said  sarcastically  that  there  were  seven  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Republicans  should  renominate  Lincoln:  he  wrote 
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the  poorest  English  of  any  President  in  the  history  of  his  country; 
he  believed  the  will  of  the  majority  to  be  law;  he  was  a  great 
strategist;  he  was  the  greatest  teller  of  smutty  stories  since  the 
days  of  old  Europe;  he  was  true  to  his  party  of  conservatives;  he 
used  the  full  category  of  violations  of  the  Constitution;  and  he  had 
lived  up  to  the  theory  of  an  “irresistible  conflict.” 

In  Congress  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  served 
as  a  military  tribunal  to  condemn  the  generals,  the  President,  and 
the  conservatives.  As  a  member  of  it,  Ben  Wade  supplied  him¬ 
self  with  information  to  embarrass  the  President.  On  April  3, 
1864,  it  called  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  as  if  to 
make  its  demands  imperative,  one  defeat  or  failure  after  another 
was  chalked  against  the  Union  forces  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Those  failures  were  held  against  the  weary  President.  “All, 
under  God,  depends  on  Grant,”  wailed  Chase,  on  May  23.  If 
only  Lincoln  would  raise  the  blacks  to  an  equal  footing  with 
white  soldiers,  all  would  end  well.  Otherwise,  Sherman  would 
probably  meet  his  Waterloo  at  Atlanta.20  Other  men  were  wail¬ 
ing  their  pet  theories.  If  Lincoln,  the  imbecile,  the  dotard,  the 
autocrat,  the  rail-splitter  from  the  West,  would  only  do  this  or 
that,  all  would  be  well. 

The  Cleveland  convention  met  with  a  motley  crowd  of  four 
or  five  hundred  delegates  present.  Fremont  had  been  too  much 
interested  in  promoting  a  project  for  a  Pacific  railroad  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  movement  in  his  behalf.  He  was  easily 
nominated  by  acclamation  by  the  vociferous  Germans,  Radicals, 
and  War  Democrats.  Wendell  Phillips  and  Frederick  Douglas, 
a  negro,  were  the  conspicuous  orators  at  the  convention.  After 
deserting  Gratz  Brown  for  the  erratic  General  John  Cochrane  of 
New  York  for  Vice-President,  they  adopted  a  platform  in  which 
they  demanded  abolition,  a  one-term  presidency,  free  speech  and 
free  press,  and  the  division  of  rebel  property  among  Union  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Fremont  promptly  accepted  the  nomination  and  all 
of  the  platform  except  the  part  which  provided  for  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  rebel  property.*0 

The  Baltimore  convention  met  under  the  name  of  the  Union 

2BNevins,  Fremont,  II,  ch.  34;  Warden,  Chase,  594. 

80  Ibid.,  659;  Curtis,  Republican  Party,  I,  431-32. 
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National  Convention  one  week  after  the  Radicals  held  their  con¬ 
vention  in  Cleveland.  The  name  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Blairs  had  used  in  Missouri  in  i860  and  1862.  An 
attempt  to  arouse  the  country  to  the  support  of  General  Grant 
died  a-borning.  The  voice  of  the  people  drowned  the  vociferations 
of  the  intriguing  politicians.  From  every  state  except  Missouri, 
an  overwhelming  adherence  to  the  President  brought  forth  Lin¬ 
coln  delegations  for  Baltimore.  The  Union  Loyalty  Leagues 
endorsed  him.  For  days  the  delegates  passed  through  Washing¬ 
ton  and  paid  the  President  their  respects  as  they  passed  on  to 
Baltimore.  Congressmen  who  were  friends  of  Chase,  busied  them¬ 
selves  in  stirring  up  sentiment  against  the  Blairs  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  vindictive  war  waged  against  the  Blair  family  por¬ 
tended  disaster  for  them.  The  prediction  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  that  the  Blairs  would  be  sacrificed  for  Radical  support 
was  a  step  nearer  fulfillment,  and  he  felt  it.  The  President  wanted 
a  renomination  as  an  emphatic  indorsement  of  his  course;  Blair 
wanted  it  for  him  enough  to  subscribe  five  hundred  dollars  to 
the  campaign  fund  in  addition  to  giving  his  time  and  labor. 

The  winds  of  misfortune  for  the  Blairs  blew  hard  throughout 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  1864.  They  had  helped  to  carry 
Maryland  successfully  for  the  Republicans  earlier  in  the  year. 
Ex-Secretary  Cameron  congratulated  the  Postmaster-General  for 
his  fine  work  in  the  elections.  General  Blair  was  again  displaying 
gallantry  and  ability  at  the  head  of  his  Seventeenth  Corps.  But 
those  triumphs  were  offset  by  a  rising  tide  of  opposition  to  the 
Blairs  within  the  ranks  of  their  own  wing  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  insistent  Radicals  were  forcing  the  conservatives  to  demand 
the  destruction  of  the  Blair  family  to  gain  voters.  The  Committee 
on  Elections  shamelessly  voted  five  to  four  to  place  Knox  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Blair’s  seat  in  Congress.  A  Radical  delegation  from  Ohio  vis¬ 
ited  the  President  to  demand  the  removal  of  General  Blair  from 
his  command  in  the  army.  The  Chicago  Tribune  expressed  its 
fear  that  the  President  was  “going  too  far  to  serve  the  present  ends 
of  a  pernicious  friend— one  who  has  done  him  great  harm,  and 
clinging  to  whom  has  so  sadly  alienated  the  true  Republicans  of 
Missouri  from  his  support.”  Every  chance  to  defame  the  Blairs 
was  exploited  by  the  newspapers.  Stanton  and  Seward  demanded 
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the  suppression  of  the  New  York  World  and  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  publishing  a  false  proclamation  which  was  written  by 
a  dishonest  writer  by  the  name  of  Howard.  The  proclamation 
was  presumably  from  the  President  calling  for  a  day  of  prayer 
and  four  hundred  thousand  men.  Stocks  dropped  on  the  exchange 
in  New  York  as  a  result  and  the  public  was  struck  with  con¬ 
sternation.  Telegrams  were  sent  across  the  country  to  stop  the 
hoax.  The  editors  of  the  papers  were  arrested  and  their  papers 
suspended  for  two  days.  Blair,  Bates,  and  Welles  opposed  the 
suppression  of  them  as  untimely  and  unnecessary,  although  the 
suspended  papers  were  unrelenting  in  their  opposition  to  Lincoln. 
Many  papers  over  the  country  prejudicially  held  Blair  responsible 
for  the  suspension  of  the  New  York  organs.  The  quiet  announce¬ 
ment  of  Gratz  Brown  and  the  Missouri  Democrat  for  Lincoln  a 
few  days  before  the  convention  met  looked  suspicious  and  omi¬ 
nous  for  the  Blairs.  The  World  suspected  an  agreement  had  been 
patched  up  between  Lincoln  and  the  Radicals  in  Missouri.31 

The  convention  opened  on  June  7,  at  noon.  Enthusiasm  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  delegates.  A  heated  debate  over  the  admission 
of  one  of  two  sets  of  delegates  from  Missouri  resulted  in  the  seat¬ 
ing  of  the  Radicals,  who  opposed  Lincoln,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  Blair-Union  men,  who  controlled  the  federal  patronage  in 
Missouri.  The  Radical  delegation  with  John  F.  Hume  at  their 
head  represented  what  they  called  the  Republican  party.  Among 
them  was  McClurg,  a  Chase  man,  who  had  viciously  charged 
General  Blair  on  the  floor  of  Congress  with  being  guilty  in  the 
liquor  fraud.  To  admit  this  delegation  was  distinctly  a  defeat  for 
the  Blairs.  Welles,  who  was  present,  wrote  in  his  diary  about  this 
trick :  “There  was  much  intrigue  and  much  misconception  in  this 
thing.”  32 

Preston  King,  a  member  of  the  committee  on  credentials,  read 
the  report  which  recommended  the  seating  of  the  anti-Blair  dele¬ 
gates.  “The  Convention  rocked  with  joy,  and  all  proceedings 
were  suspended  while  the  tide  of  applause  rose  and  ebbed.  Then 
the  report  was  put  to  a  vote.  State  after  state  cast  votes  for  its 
approval,  until  Maryland  and  Delaware  were  reached,  and  they 
voted  ‘aye’  too!  Once  more  the  Convention  broke  into  thunder- 

31  N.  Y.  World,  May  6,  7,  16,  June  4,  1864. 
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ous  applause,  which  still  echoed  around  the  hall  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  anti-Blair  delegates  had  been  seated  by  a  vote 
of  440  to  4.  In  effect,  the  Republican  party  served  notice  upon 
Lincoln  that  it  had  no  use  for  the  ‘Blair  malcontents.’  ”  83 

The  renomination  of  Lincoln  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Only 
one  ballot  was  necessary  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President. 
During  the  process  of  that  ballot  the  Missouri  delegation  voted 
for  General  Grant.  A  storm  of  protest  met  the  announcement. 
Delegates  and  visitors  joined  in  a  hair-raising  howl  at  the  Mis¬ 
sourians.  According  to  an  arrangement,  the  Missouri  delegation 
changed  its  vote  to  Lincoln  before  the  first  ballot  was  completed 
and  made  it  a  unanimous  choice  amidst  a  tumultuous  roar  of 
approval.  The  Missouri  Republicans  thus  abided  by  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  gained  entrance  to  the  convention,  and  helped  to  make  a 
Lincoln  triumph  an  occasion  for  a  two-fold  defeat  for  the  Blairs. 

The  second  defeat  for  the  Blairs  came  in  the  platform  which 
was  adopted.  The  platform  called  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  and  the  punishment  of  the  rebels  and  traitors.  Nothing  less 
than  unconditional  surrender  would  be  received  from  the  rebels. 
Slavery  must  be  abolished  in  the  United  States  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  so  amended  that  there  could  be  no  reestablishment  of  it.  Sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  were  thanked  for  their  patriotism  and  valor; 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  applauded  for  his  practical  wisdom,  unself¬ 
ish  patriotism,  and  unswerving  fidelity;  the  construction  of  a 
Pacific  railroad  favored,  the  use  of  negro  troops  commended,  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  promised,  and  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Proclamation  highly  praised.  The  sixth  resolution  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  convention  that  harmony  should  prevail  in 
the  national  councils  for  the  sake  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country.  It  was  understood  to  call  for  a  change  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  Radical  element  aimed  it  at  the  Blairs,  primarily,  though 
Welles  and  Bates  were  included.  Enemies  of  Seward  thought 
that  it  applied  to  him,  and  others  thought  of  Stanton  or  Chase. 
The  World  believed  that  Blair  and  Stanton  were  marked  for 
decapitation. 

Governor  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  to  catch  the  vote  of  the  War  Democrats.  Blair, 

8  3  Nevins,  Fremont,  II,  662. 
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Seward,  Bates,  and  Welles  wanted  Hamlin  renominated,  although 
Blair  personally  preferred  Johnson.  The  World  insultingly  re¬ 
marked  about  the  ticket:  “The  tail  does  not  shame  the  head,  nor 
the  head  shame  the  tail.  A  railsplitting  buffoon  and  a  boorish 
tailor,  both  from  the  backwoods,  both  growing  up  in  uncouth 
ignorance,  .  .  .  God  save  the  Republic!”  The  Tribune  thought 
the  guns  of  the  Democrats  could  have  been  spiked  better  by  the 
choice  of  another  for  President.  Lincoln  realized  that  he  was  not 
wanted  by  many,  and  so  expressed  himself  to  a  delegation  of  the 
National  Union  League. 

The  Radicals  were  in  high  glee  over  the  results  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  the  unseating  of  General  Blair  in  Congress.  “The  Blair 
family  politically  is  killed,”  they  cried.  It  was  rumored  that  Lin¬ 
coln  had  made  a  definite  agreement  with  the  Radicals  in  Missouri. 
Montgomery  Blair  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  to  be  used  at  his  discretion.  The  President  was  unwill¬ 
ing,  however,  to  drop  him  from  his  council. 

Blair,  however,  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  position  of  the  Blairs  on 
the  controversial  subject  then,  next  to  the  war,  most  talked  about 
of  all  subjects.  His  letter  bore  the  date  of  June  21  and  was  first 
published  in  the  Liberator.* 4  It  was  widely  read  and  quoted.  He 
assured  Garrison  that  he  had  recently  attempted  to  buy  the  Balti¬ 
more  Clipper  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advocating  emancipation  in 
Maryland,  current  stories  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
Baltimore  American  undertook  to  advocate  emancipation  and, 
therefore,  relieved  him  of  that  task.  He  continued  on  the  subject 
uppermost  in  his  mind  at  the  time: 

I  am  gratified,  also,  to  see  that  you  do  not  consider  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  whether  the  races  must  be  separated  after 
emancipation,  a  sufficient  reason  for  division  among  friends  of  freedom 
before  we  have  effected  emancipation.  “The  Blairs,”  as  they  are  now 
distinguished  for  denunciation,  have  been  in  some  degree  the  pioneers 
of  one  scheme  of  emancipation,  as  you  have  been  of  another  at  the 
North — schemes  which  differ  as  to  the  manner  by  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  accomplish  and  maintain  emancipation.  You  thought  it 
might  possibly  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  Union  to  obtain  emanci¬ 
pation;  we  believed  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  force  of  the 
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Union,  and,  therefore,  were  for  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  itself,  as  well  as  for  every  other  reason.  You  think  freedom  and 
equality  possible  for  the  masses  of  blacks  and  whites  in  the  same 
community;  we  think  all  history  proves  the  contrary. 

But  whilst  these  are  important  differences,  we  have  one  common 
object — emancipation — and  until  that  is  accomplished  we  do  not  intend 
to  separate  ourselves  from  the  great  body  of  the  friends  of  the  cause. 
We  have,  without  regard  to  consequences,  assisted  to  reach  the  earliest 
and  most  absolute  triumph  of  the  cause.  We  dissented  even  from  the 
repeal  of  Fremont’s  proclamation,  although  pronounced  in  derogation 
of  the  President’s  dignity  and  authority,  and  from  a  selfish  motive 
The  position  he  has  now  taken  proves  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  the  cause 
which  he  pretended  prompted  it,  to  reach  the  real  object  of  his  zeal; 
and  we,  in  common  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  have  learned  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  wiser  and  surer  policy  of  the  head  of  the  Government, 
who,  in  arresting  the  unauthorized  step  of  a  subordinate,  left  it  to 
time  and  public  opinion  to  reveal  and  announce  the  necessity  which 
alone  could  justify  the  act. 

As  respects  the  attempts  to  turn  me  out  of  the  Cabinet,  my  brother 
Frank  describes  my  feelings  in  a  letter  from  Kingston,  Georgia,  dated 
6th  instant,  in  speaking  of  the  designs  against  him:  “To-morrow,”  he 
says,  “we  march  for  the  front,  which  we  shall  reach  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  in  time  to  participate  in  the  final  struggle  for  Atlanta.  We 
are  exceedingly  hopeful  of  results  here,  and  equally  so  of  Grant’s 
success  in  Virginia. 

“I  see  my  Radical  friends  in  Congress  are  still  pursuing  me.  I 
hope  they  will  have  a  good  time  of  it.  I  do  not  care  a  snap  of  my 
fingers  whether  they  succeed  or  not  in  turning  me  out  of  the  Congress 
and  the  army  both.  I  think,  after  the  incessant  excitement  and  toil  of 
the  past  four  years,  I  could  enjoy  a  little  quiet  retirement;  especially 
as  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  rebellion  will  soon  be  put  down  and 
Old  Abe  re-elected.” 

When  Chase  was  vigorously  attacked  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  April  23,  he  raged  in  his  fury  at  the  Blairs.  He  was 
humiliated  when  the  President  refused  to  heed  the  demand  of  the 
Baltimore  convention  for  the  resignation  of  Montgomery  Blair, 
and  he  felt  insulted  when  the  President  refused  to  recall  General 
Blair  from  his  command  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Senate.  He 
was  greatly  worried  by  his  failure  to  understand  how  a  deficit  of 
approximately  ninety  millions  could  be  avoided;  his  problems  in 
the  Treasury  Department  were  taxing  his  energies  to  the  utmost. 
He  wanted  to  get  away  from  them.  Matters  looked  dark  for  the 
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North.  Grant  continued  to  lose  thousands  of  men  while  he  fought 
Lee  to  get  into  Richmond.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fell 
into  a  dispute  with  the  President  over  the  appointment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  John  J.  Cisco,  Assistant  Treasurer  in  New  York  City. 
Chase  believed  himself  infallible  in  his  judgment  of  men.  He 
assumed  an  exalted  position  in  the  selection  of  men  for  positions 
either  in  his  own  or  other  departments  and  contended  that  he 
selected  men  only  on  the  principle  of  their  ability  to  contribute 
the  best  to  the  public  service.  Actually,  he  was  so  credulous  that 
knaves  often  talked  him  into  appointing  them  to  offices.  Any 
partisan  who  used  flattery  won  his  approbation.  He  would  have 
none  of  Lincoln’s  talk  about  political  expediency,  and  when  the 
President  explained  to  him  that  he  did  not  dare  injure  the  feelings 
of  Senator  Morgan  of  New  York  again  by  taking  a  little-known 
man  whom  Chase  wanted,  the  latter  resigned.  The  Radicals 
were  already  in  control  of  too  many  offices  in  New  York.  The 
gratified  President  accepted  the  resignation  at  once.  He  offered 
the  vacated  place  to  David  Tod  of  Ohio,  a  Douglas  Democrat, 
who  refused  it.  Finally  William  Pitt  Fessenden  of  Maine,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate,  was  chosen  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  Congress  and  Chase. 

Chase’s  feeling  toward  the  President  and  the  party  is  summed 
up  in  a  statement  in  his  diary  under  date  of  July  6.  He  had  just 
heard  that  Pomeroy  was  leaving  for  Europe  rather  than  support 
the  Union  ticket.  Several  Democratic  senators  had  said  that  they 
were  ready  to  support  Chase  for  President  when  he  resigned  his 
portfolio  in  the  Cabinet.  “If  the  Democrats  would  only  cut  loose 
from  slavery  and  go  for  freedom  and  the  protection  of  labor  by  a 
national  currency,”  wrote  Chase,  “I  would  cheerfully  go  for  any 
man  they  might  nominate.”  85 

He  later  said  that  the  Blairs  were  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 
Theodore  Tilton,  writing  for  the  Independent ,  contended  that 
Lincoln  had  insulted  Chase  to  gratify  the  family  pride  of  the 
Blairs.  A  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Cincinnati  Gazette 
had  a  similar  view.  Many  newspapers  claimed  that  Stanton  would 
be  compelled  to  walk  the  plank  in  the  same  way. 

The  elder  Blair  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  withdrawal  of 
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Chase  from  the  Cabinet  when  he  wrote  to  Frank  that  “Chase  you 
see  hung  on  as  long  as  possible  and  dropped  off  at  last  like  a 
rotten  pear  unexpectedly  to  himself  &  every  body  else.  He  sup¬ 
posed  he  could  bully  Lincoln  by  threatening  to  resign  unless  he 
was  permitted  to  make  the  Treasury  appts.  without  control.  So 
the  President  to  relieve  him  from  the  justification  of  receiving  a 
denial  sent  in  a  successor  to  Mr.  Chase  before  he  provided  one 
for  Cisco.  .  .  .  Chase  was  in  deep  consultation  with  the  ways  & 
means  [committee]  about  more  taxes  made  necessary  by  his  sur¬ 
rendering  all  the  cotton  of  the  South  to  peculators,  when  a  new 
Secy,  of  the  Treasy.  had  been  named  to  save  him  from  all  the 
trouble  of  financing.  You  will  perceive  that  he  finds  deserting 
the  ship  he  commanded  in  a  sinking  condition,  upon  the  pretense 
that  the  President  would  not  accept  his  nominee  for  Chase’s  place, 
was  not  sufficient  to  justify  his  abandonment  of  his  own  position. 
He  saw  that  it  must  be  considered  an  attempt  to  bully  the  Presi¬ 
dent  into  submission  to  his  power  to  escape  the  ruin  he  has 
brought  on  the  public  credit  so  now  his  presses  recur  to  your 
charges  &  the  Prest.  countenance  of  them  by  reappointing  you  as 
the  cause  of  his  resignation.”  88 

There  was  work  remaining  for  the  administration.  While  the 
convention  at  Baltimore  was  in  session,  the  tide  of  battle  turned 
against  the  North.  Soon  the  hospitals  in  Washington  were 
choked  with  the  wounded  and  dying.  Welles  shuddered  to  think 
of  the  thousands  of  brave  boys  who  were  being  killed.  Grant 
hammered  away,  promising  to  keep  it  up  if  it  took  all  summer. 
Sherman  made  some  progress  near  Atlanta,  but  not  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  awful  destruction  of  life  in  Virginia.  Gold 
soared  to  unprecedented  heights.  The  Treasury  was  empty,  and 
the  Secretary  struggled  to  sell  $200,000,000  7-30  Treasury  Notes. 
The  national  debt  passed  $1,700,000,000.  The  Democrats  decided 
to  postpone  their  nominating  convention  until  the  administration 
appeared  to  be  hopelessly  unable  to  defeat  the  South.  They  gloried 
in  the  gloom  which  settled  down  on  the  country  in  July  and 
August. 

The  daring  General  Jubal  A.  Early  marched  his  rebel  raiders 
within  ten  miles  of  Washington  and  camped  for  the  night.  Welles 
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went  to  the  War  Office  to  get  news  of  their  raid  as  soon  as  he 
heard  they  were  in  Maryland,  but  found  that  the  “stupid”  Stanton 
and  Halleck  knew  nothing.  There  was  neglect  and  ignorance 
somewhere,  thought  Welles.  The  Postmaster-General  and  his 
father  were  fishing  in  the  streams  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains 
while  their  women  had  gone  down  to  Cape  May.  The  march  of 
events  later  disclosed,  incidentally,  the  information  that  the  elder 
Blair  had  gone  to  New  York  in  an  endeavor  to  persuade  the  lead¬ 
ing  politicians  to  support  Lincoln  and  to  secure  the  withdrawal 
of  General  McClellan  from  the  political  arena.  This  plan  to  meet 
McClellan  was  an  afterthought,  however,  as  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  of  the  elder  Blair  to  Frank,  dated  July  4,  conclusively  proves. 
“I  must  tell  in  advance,”  wrote  Blair,  “all  the  important  family 
matters.  Your  Andrew  and  all  James’  children  are  with  us  at 
Silver  Spring  and  with  Montgomery’s  little  folk,  make  up  as 
happy  a  group  as  ever  lived.  Your  mother  &  I  enjoy  our  young 
progeny’s  happiness  as  our  own  &  look  on  it  as  a  prolongation  of 
our  enjoyment  of  the  earth,  through  a  remote  future.  Your 
brother  and  myself  with  Stabler  as  companion,  join  Cameron  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  6  on  the  way  to  Cameron  County  Pa.  to  hunt 
&  fish  in  its  mountains.  Wc  take  Woody  &  Andrew  along  to  give 
them  a  taste  for  woodcraft  and  to  amuse  &  invigorate  them.  I  pro¬ 
pose  staying  among  the  mountains  two  weeks.”  87  The  Blairs  hur¬ 
ried  back,  July  12,  to  find  Falkland,  the  Postmaster-General’s 
beautiful  mansion  at  Silver  Spring,  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

General  John  B.  Gordon,  a  rebel  leader  with  Early,  described 
their  sojourn  at  Silver  Spring  on  the  night  of  July  11,  as  a  very 
pleasant  affair: 88 

Undoubtedly  we  could  have  marched  into  Washington;  but  in  the 
council  of  War  called  by  General  Early  there  was  not  a  dissenting 
opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  of  entering  the  city.  While  General  Early 
and  his  division  commanders  were  considering  in  jocular  vein  the 
propriety  of  putting  General  John  C.  Breckinridge  at  the  head  of  the 
column  and  escorting  him  to  the  Senate  chamber  and  seating  him 
in  the  Vice-President’s  chair,  the  sore-footed  men  in  gray  were  lazily 
lounging  about  the  cool  waters  of  Silver  Spring,  picking  blackberries 

* 7  Blair  Miscellaneous  Papers,  in  New  York  Public  Library.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  F.  P. 
Blair,  Jr.,  July  4,  1864;  Welles,  Diary,  II,  70. 
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in  the  orchards  of  Postmaster-General  Blair,  and  merrily  estimating 
the  amount  of  gold  and  greenbacks  that  would  come  into  our  posses¬ 
sion  when  we  should  seize  the  vaults  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

General  Breckinridge  left  a  note  on  a  large  engraving  express¬ 
ing  his  regret  that  so  much  damage  had  been  done  to  Silver 
Spring.  Possibly  he,  as  an  old  friend  and  distant  relative  of  the 
Blairs,  caused  Early  to  spare  the  home.  Breckinridge  made  as 
much  restitution  as  possible  before  he  left  Silver  Spring.  The 
plate  was  sent  to  a  neighbor  for  safe  keeping,  but  the  soldiers 
“took  at  least  two  thousand  dollars  in  horses,  mules,  blooded  stock 
of  cows,  sheep,  oxen,  and  plundered  the  house  of  clothes — some 
Spirits,  Utensils,  knives  plates  &c  corn  and  hay,  new  potatoes — &c 
and  made  a  general  sweep — but  they  left  the  growing  crop  of  corn 
unhurt.  ...  I  shall  have  enough  for  the  winter.  My  negroes 
fared  as  I  did.  Their  wardrobes  were  all  swapped  off  for  rebel 
tattered  rags;  and  they  played  the  ‘masters’  with  a  vengeance.  All 
the  presents  I  have  garnered  up  during  my  life,  were  stolen  except 
the  wrapper  and  slippers  you  gave  me,  which  they  could  not  get 
because  I  carried  them  with  me.  .  .  . 

“A  boy  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  my  house,  and  sat  upon  a 
block  at  the  front  door  says,  When  Breckinridge  rode  up  at  5 
o’clock,  he  was  greatly  moved  at  the  scene  before  him.  Some  fel¬ 
lows  dancing  in  my  clothes  and  one,  in  Betty’s  riding  habiliments; 
many  drunk  with  the  whiskey,  they  had  enjoyed;  he  exclaimed 
‘this  is  the  only  place  I  felt  at  home  on  this  side  the  Alle- 
ghames. 

The  Sixth  Massachusetts  arrived  in  Washington  while  the 
rebel  raiders  were  carousing  and  drinking  at  Silver  Spring,  losing 
their  chance  to  capture  the  city.  Early  asserted  in  an  interview  that 
he  would  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  burn  Silver  Spring,  the  home 
of  the  elder  Blair,  but  that  the  house  of  Montgomery  Blair,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lincoln’s  Cabinet,  was  subjected  to  a  different  rule.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  he  burned  Falkland  because  of  rebel  hatred 
for  Blair  as  an  anti-slavery  man,  and  to  retaliate  for  the  destruction 
of  Governor  Letcher’s  home  by  Union  soldiers.  Early  denies  in  his 
Reminiscences  that  he  ordered  the  burning  of  Falkland,  although 
he  believed  the  act  was  justifiable  as  a  retaliatory  measure.  He 

80  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair  to  Mrs.  Martin,  Aug.  3,  1864. 
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offers  the  argument  that  it  was  impolitic  to  set  a  house  on  fire 
while  he  wanted  the  whereabouts  of  his  troops  to  be  kept  as  secret 
as  possible. 

Washington  escaped  capture  by  a  hair’s  breadth.  The  citizens 
were  armed,  the  forts  manned,  and  Welles  had  a  vessel  prepared 
for  the  escape  of  the  President.  Gold  reached  its  highest  values 
while  Early  was  at  Silver  Spring.  The  whole  country  was  in  panic 
and  gloom  over  conditions  generally. 

Welles  and  his  sons  drove  out  to  Silver  Spring  after  the  rebels 
departed.  They  found  the  chimneys  of  the  burnt  house,  the  still 
barricaded  road,  the  trampled  fields,  and  other  evidences  of  what 
had  occurred.  The  walls  of  Falkland  stood  like  skeletons  dark 
and  dreary  where  once  the  mansion  stood  on  a  beautiful  wooded 
eminence.  “We  went  through  the  grounds  of  the  mansion  of  the 
elder  Mr.  Blair,”  continued  Welles.  The  Blairs  were  absent.  “The 
place  was  less  injured  than  I  had  supposed,  and  there  must  have 
been  extra  pains  taken  for  the  growing  crops.  Fields  of  the  best 
corn  I  have  seen  this  year  were  untouched.”  The  house  was 
closed.  “My  son  who  led  our  pickets,  was  the  first  to  enter  it  after 
the  Rebels  left.  He  found  some  papers  scattered  over  the  floor, 
which  he  gathered  up.  There  had  been  crowds  of  persons  there 
filling  the  house,  sleeping  on  the  floors,  prying  into  family 

•  »  40 

privacy. 

Blair  felt  that  the  success  of  Early’s  raid  was  the  result  of  mis¬ 
management  of  military  affairs  by  General  Halleck  and  Secretary 
Stanton.  “Nothing  better  could  be  expected,”  he  said,  “while  pol¬ 
troons  and  cowards”  manned  the  War  Department.  This  remark 
was  carried  to  Stanton  and  Halleck,  who  deeply  resented  it.  Gen¬ 
eral  Halleck  flew  into  a  rage  and  demanded  the  dismissal  of  Blair 
from  the  Cabinet.  Stanton  agreed  with  him.  The  President  re¬ 
plied  to  General  Halleck’s  note:  “Whether  the  remarks  were 
made  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  suppose  such  knowledge  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  correct  response.  If  they  were  made,  I  do  not  approve 
them;  and  yet,  under  the  circumstances,  I  would  not  dismiss  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  therefor.  I  do  not  consider  what  may 
have  been  hastily  said  in  a  moment  of  vexation  at  so  severe  a  loss 
is  sufficient  ground  for  so  grave  a  step.  Besides  this,  truth  is  gen- 

4  0  Welles,  Diary,  II,  8o. 
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erally  the  best  vindication  against  slander.  I  propose  continuing 
to  be  myself  the  judge  as  to  when  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  shall 
be  dismissed.”  In  a  conference  with  his  Cabinet  he  asked  the 
members  to  make  no  remarks  about  the  removal  of  a  Cabinet 
member  to  him  or  to  others  again.41  The  incident  became  known 
abroad.  The  Radicals  sarcastically  said  that  they  presumed  Stan¬ 
ton  and  Halleck  would  have  to  go  since  Blair  had  become 
Lincoln’s  second  self. 

The  friends  of  the  Postmaster-General  extended  to  him  their 
sympathy  and  offers  of  material  aid.  General  Butler  sent  General 
Graham  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats  to  burn  Seddon’s  house  near 
Fredericksburg  in  retaliation.  He  had  been  sparing  that  house 
for  several  days,  but  it  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  revenge.43  Blair, 
upon  hearing  that  Butler  had  burned  Seddon’s  house,  begged  him 
not  to  retaliate  again  in  that  manner.43  “I  have  a  great  horror 
of  lawlessness,”  he  wrote,  “and  it  does  not  remove  my  repugnance 
to  it  that  it  is  practiced  upon  the  lawless.  If  we  allow  the  military 
to  invade  the  rights  of  private  property  on  any  other  grounds  than 
those  recognized  by  civilized  warfare,  there  will  soon  cease  to  be 
any  security  whatever  for  the  rights  of  civilians  on  either  side.”  44 

To  Wakeman  and  others  who  wished  to  help  him  restore  his 
home,  he  wrote  the  following  magnanimous  reply: 48 

Yrs  on  the  subject  of  the  burning  of  my  house  by  the  rebels  has 
just  come  to  hand.  The  kindness  manifested  by  you  &  those  friends 
on  this  occasion  is  very  grateful  to  my  feelings  I  assure  you  &  goes  far 
towards  indemnifying  me  for  the  loss.  It  is  too  the  only  indemnity 
the  case  admits  of.  Certainly  it  is  the  only  sort  which  is  acceptable 
to  me— whilst  therefore  deeply  sensible  of  the  generous  feelings  which 
prompts  you  to  make  the  efforts  you  propose  to  secure  for  me  a  more 
substantial  compensation  either  from  Congress  or  from  individuals, 
I  am  nevertheless  decidedly  averse  to  both  propositions.  The  Govt  is 
under  no  obligations  to  indemnify  me  &  I  am  unwilling  to  accept 
gratuities  either  from  the  Government  or  from  individuals  whilst  I 
am  able  to  attain  by  my  own  exertions  all  I  require  for  the  support  of 
my  family.  There  is  also  another  aspect  of  the  subject  which  still  more 

41  Stephenson,  Lincoln,  362-63. 

4  2  Private  and  Official  Correspondence  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  (5  vols., 
Norwood  (Mass.),  1917),  V,  6-7. 

48  Blair  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  Gen.  Butler,  Aug.  10,  1864. 

44  Correspondence  of  General  Butler,  V.  32. 

45  Blair  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  R.  A.  Sloane,  July  21,  1864. 
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strongly  forbids  my  accepting  the  proposed  contribution.  The  loss  is 
a  very  great  one  to  me  it  is  true.  But  what  is  it  even  penuriously  con¬ 
sidered  when  compared  to  the  losses  suffered  by  the  unknown  mil¬ 
lions  in  this  great  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  nation.  Could  I  consent 
to  have  my  house  rebuilt  by  friends  whilst  my  neighbor  a  poor  old 
blacksmith  is  unrelieved — his  one  son  whose  labor  kept  want  from  his 
fathers  humble  dwelling  quit  the  shop  at  my  suggestion  to  join  the 
1  st  Maryland  Cavalry  &  now  sleeps  at  Belle.  .  .  . 

The  Jinni,  the  Radicals,  Seward,  Stanton,  and  Chase  continued 
to  pursue  the  Blairs  as  if  to  drive  them  into  utter  oblivion.  The 
Republican  state  convention  in  Maryland  denied  seats  to  the  con¬ 
servative  delegates  from  Baltimore,  chose  Radical  presidential  elec¬ 
tors,  and  adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the  course  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Blair  in  the  state.  The  conservative  Missourians  threatened 
to  bolt  the  Lincoln  ticket  after  it  appeared  that  he  had  come  to 
an  agreement  with  Gratz  Brown  and  his  crew.  They  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  Stanton  just  as  they  had  demanded  that  of  Chase. 
Bart  Able  begged  Montgomery  Blair  to  publish  a  letter  of  advice 
to  the  defeated  Missouri  conservatives.  In  the  darkest  days  of 
August  the  Postmaster-General  continued  his  reforms  in  his  own 
department,  pled  with  the  War  Democrats  to  stand  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  supported  the  President  in  his  quarrel  with  Congress 
over  a  policy  of  reconstruction. 

The  President  had  instituted  a  mild  policy  of  military  recon¬ 
struction  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  His  message  on  reconstruc¬ 
tion  which  he  sent  to  Congress  in  December,  1863,  had  been 
greeted  warmly  by  both  branches  of  the  government  and  by  the 
people.  Henry  Wilson  sent  word  to  him  that  he  had  struck  an¬ 
other  great  blow.  “Tell  him  for  me,  God  bless  him,”  he  said.4* 
Henry  T.  Blow  of  St.  Louis  exclaimed:  “God  bless  old  Abe!  I  am 
one  of  the  Radicals  who  have  always  believed  in  him.”  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  greatly  changed  by  August,  1864.  The  Radical  wing  was 
being  urged  by  certain  leaders  to  go  much  further  in  their  control 
of  reconstruction  than  the  President  was  willing  to  have  them  go. 
The  more  they  quarreled  with  the  conservatives,  the  wider  became 
the  breach  between  them.  In  their  intense  hatred  for  the  Blairs, 
they  determined  to  have  their  own  way  or  defeat  the  President  in 
November.  Congress,  therefore,  under  the  whip  of  Sumner, 

4aNicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  IX,  109. 
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Thaddeus  Stevens,  Ben  Wade,  and  Henry  Winter  Davis  under¬ 
took  to  set  up  a  policy  of  its  own  before  the  President  got  any 
further  with  his.  Its  policy  was  harsher  and  more  vindictive.  To 
the  great  disgust  of  the  Radicals,  the  President  pocketed  the  bill. 
The  Democrats  in  the  House  also  defeated  what  later  came  to  be 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  The  President  issued  a  proclamation 
explaining  why  he  could  not  accept  the  Congressional  plan. 
Senator  Wade  and  Congressman  Davis  speedily  issued  a  protest  to 
the  President’s  proclamation  which  they  addressed  to  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  government  and  published  it  in  the  newspapers.  It 
came  from  the  press  just  when  the  beleaguered  President  was 
wearied  with  Horace  Greeley,  who  was  off  on  another  trouble¬ 
some  adventure  of  peace  at  any  price  with  the  rebels.  Nothing 
came  of  his  peace  fiasco,  except  to  show  the  country  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Jefferson  Davis  would  have  no  peace  without  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  Wade-Davis  manifesto  stirred  the  people  as  no 
other  audacious,  rebellious  document  had  done  in  four  years. 

The  manifesto  was  compounded  of  views  of  reconstruction 
which  were  the  result  of  honest  differences  of  opinion  and  of  hos¬ 
tility  toward  the  President.  Davis  never  forgave  the  President  for 
choosing  Blair  Postmaster-General  instead  of  him.  He  prepared 
the  manifesto  and  Wade  signed  it.  They  wanted  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Executive  on  Congress  stopped;  that  the  President 
be  prevented  from  purposely  defeating  the  will  of  the  people; 
they  declared  the  President  had  stooped  to  the  low  level  of  bid¬ 
ding  for  rebel  votes;  that  “a  more  studied  outrage  on  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  people  has  never  been  perpetrated”;  and  that  his 
rash,  fatal  act  was  “a  blow  at  the  friends  of  the  Administration, 
at  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  at  the  principles  of  republican 
government.” 

The  Radicals  hailed  the  protest  as  a  great  document.  The  con¬ 
servatives  deeply  resented  the  attack,  and  the  people  who  knew 
little  about  the  fine  points  of  reconstruction  were  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  President’s  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  his  plan  of  re¬ 
construction.  The  President  told  Blair  and  Welles  on  August  8 
that  he  had  not  and  would  not  read  it.  He  did  not  care  to  enter 
into  further  quarrels.  J.  K.  Herbert,  a  seeker  of  favoritism  and  no 
friend  to  the  President,  wrote  to  General  Buffer  that  he  had  heard 
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the  Postmaster-General  and  William  Kellogg  express  their 
opinions  of  the  manifesto  while  he  was  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House.  Blair  spoke  violently  and  bitterly,  saying,  “We 

have  Lee  &  his - on  one  side,  and  Henry  Winter  Davis  &  Ben 

Wade  and  all  such  Hell  cats  on  the  other.”  47 

Blair  was  angry.  After  a  week  of  thinking  it  over,  he  wrote  to 
a  friend  of  the  President  that: 48 

...  I  think  the  two  Davises  make  good  guide  boards  showing 
what  courses  are  to  be  avoided  &  to  go  against  them  is  the  sure  way 
to  be  right. 

The  last  effusion  of  Our  Davis  has  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  me. 
It  throws  off  the  mask  under  which  the  Chase  men  have  been  fighting 
the  President.  These  rascals  have  been  pretending  to  be  good  Lincoln 
men.  “The  Blairs”  have  been  their  worry.  This  paper  shows  that  it 
was  Lincoln  they  hated  &  not  “The  Blairs”  who  were  not  in  their 
way  &  whose  only  offence  was  that  they  supported  Lincoln. 

The  piece  itself  will  do  good  to  the  N.  Y.  Times,  the  Editor  of 
which  has  been  in  fellowship  with  these  rascals,  has  now  pitched  into 
them  &  whilst  he  is  still  as  hostile  as  he  can  be  towards  “the  Blairs,” 
he  is  obliged  to  take  the  ground  of  my  Rockville  speech  to  fight 
them.  The  manifesto  of  Winter  Davis  has  therefore  been  of  real 
service  to  me  personally  &  I  don’t  think  it  will  do  any  harm  to  the 
cause. 

Davis  as  you  said  in  your  letter  was  in  full  fellowship  with  him  in 
the  Fremont  movement  &  which  was  a  Chase  operation  and  has  been 
doing  all  he  can  against  Lincoln  &  it  is  better  to  have  him  come  out 
openly  in  the  light  &  get  where  he  can  be  shot.  Wade  has  been  made 
a  fool  of,  I  think  by  Stanton. —  He  got  the  maggot  of  the  Presidency 
[Welles  thought  the  same  thing]  in  his  head  &  Stanton  I  believe  in¬ 
duced  him  to  suppose  that  the  coveted  honor  of  the  nomination  would 
fall  to  him  in  the  quarrel  between  Lincoln  &  Chase  tho  Old  Ben  is 
a  brave  old  patriot  I  fear  he  is  not  without  his  weakness  on  this 
point  of  ambition.  .  .  . 

We  shall  succeed  however,  I  believe,  if  we  meet  with  reasonable 
success  in  arms.  Otherwise  I  fear  that  Davis,  Wade  &  Co  have  made 
an  issue  of  McClellan  or  Stanton — &  having  made  that  issue  they  will 
desert.  I  had  no  hand  in  making  the  issue  but  I  shall  stand  by  old 
Abe,  Stanton  or  no  Stanton. 

The  month  of  August  brought  no  hope  for  the  Republicans. 
One  after  another  reported  to  Henry  J.  Raymond,  chairman  of 

4  7  Butler,  V,  8-9. 

48  Blair  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  Major  D.  H.  McPhail,  Aug.  12,  1864. 
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the  Republican  National  Committee,  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times ,  that  the  tide  flowed  strongly  toward  the  Democrats. 
Thurlow  Weed  informed  Lincoln  that  he  could  not  be  elected. 
Many  Unionists  advised  the  withdrawal  of  Lincoln  and  Fre¬ 
mont  and  the  selection  of  a  man  who  could  command  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people.  Professor  McMaster  says,  “There  were  two 
causes  for  this  great  reaction  in  public  sentiment  and  these  were, 
want  of  military  successes,  and  the  belief  of  some,  the  fear  of 
others,  that  peace  would  never  be  made  by  the  Administration 
until  slavery  was  abandoned.”  ° 

The  resourceful  Blairs  had  concocted  a  scheme  by  means  of 
which  it  was  proposed  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  Republicans. 
They  would  persuade  General  McClellan  to  refuse  the  nomination 
for  the  presidency  by  the  Democracy.  None  of  his  friends  had 
supported  him  more  steadily  all  along  for  a  position  in  the  army 
than  they,  because  they  expected  the  Democrats  to  use  his  name 
to  defeat  Lincoln  in  1864.  The  Postmaster-General,  not  unknown 
to  Lincoln,  went  to  see  McClellan  purposely  to  persuade  him  to 
accept  the  appointment  which  was  given  to  Halleck  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  wanted  to  keep  McClellan’s  attention  on  the  army  and 
off  the  presidency.  It  would  be  dangerous,  he  thought,  to  allow 
the  people  any  cause  for  believing  that  McClellan  might  be  the 
victim  of  political  jealousy.  Anyway  he  was  certain  that  McClel¬ 
lan  was  excelled  by  no  general  except  Grant.  While  he  was  in 
New  York  interviewing  McClellan,  the  President,  for  some  unac¬ 
countable  reason,  decided  not  to  appoint  McClellan,  and  upon 
returning,  Blair,  while  riding  with  Seward,  accused  him  of  being 
guilty  of  causing  the  President  to  change  his  decision.  Seward 
neither  denied  nor  confirmed  the  charge.60 

The  Blairs  hoped  to  influence  McClellan  through  their  ancient 
friendship  with  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  a  New  York  lawyer  of  question¬ 
able  loyalty.  Barlow  was  the  intimate  personal  and  political  friend 
of  McClellan,  was  privy  to  his  plans  in  politics,  and  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  power  with  the  Copperheads  of  New  York.  Frank  Blau- 
addressed  Barlow  on  the  subject  of  McClellan  and  the  presidency 
in  a  letter  of  May,  1864.61  In  going  to  the  point  at  once,  he  wrote: 

4#  Lincoln’s  Administration,  521. 

1 0  Welles,  Diary,  I,  345.  June  26,  1863.  61  Blair  MSS.  The  original  copy. 
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You  tell  me  he  [McClellan]  is  “in  so  sense  a  politician — that  he  is 
not  ambitious  of  political  preferment — that  he  is  disgusted  with  the 
apparent  necessity  of  his  entering  this  arena  ”  &c  &c. 

He  assured  Barlow  that  McClellan  knew  the  Blairs  had  be¬ 
friended  him  while  he  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac; 
that  they  tenaciously  held  to  their  opinions  of  friends,  and  that 
they  regarded  him  as  a  genius.  “I  still  think  well  of  McClellan 
though  I  know  of  his  faults.”  He  declared  it  to  be  his  conviction 
that  if  McClellan  “would  now  make  good  your  statement  that  ‘he 
is  not  ambitious  of  political  preferment’  .  .  .  [and]  unbosom 
himself  unreservedly  &  in  confidence  directly  with  the  President” 
he  would  not  fail  to  distinguish  himself.  In  this  way  he  could  be 
of  great  value  to  his  country. 

About  July  20  the  elder  Blair  decided  to  visit  the  prominent 
leaders  of  public  opinion  and  McClellan  in  New  York  City.  Only 
his  son  Montgomery  was  consulted  before  he  departed  on  that 
mission.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  united  opinion  in 
the  North  was  needed  quickly  to  quell  the  rebellion  and  restore 
peace.  Bryant  of  the  Evening  Post ,  Greeley  of  the  Tribune ,  Ben¬ 
nett  of  the  Herald,  McClellan,  and  other  men  of  influence  were 
interviewed.  As  the  editors  of  the  Evening  Post  had  evidenced 
dissatisfaction  with  the  administration,  he  explained  to  Bryant  the 
attitude  of  Lincoln  on  matters  about  which  he  was  aggrieved.  He 
found  Bryant  an  honest  patriot  who  promised  to  support  Lincoln 
as  the  only  man  on  whom  they  could  rely  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union.  Then  he  went  over  to  the  Herald  building  to  find  his 
erstwhile  enemy,  Bennett,  the  man  who  had  been  very  severe  on 
the  administration  during  the  war.  “I  had  a  long,  agreeable,  en¬ 
lightened  conversation  with  him,”  he  wrote  to  the  editors  of  the 
National  Intelligencer  before  the  campaign  closed.  “I  expressed 
my  views  with  earnestness  and  frankness,  and  as  he  did  those  he 
entertained — not  forgetting  old  scores  of  differences — and  as  I  left 
his  office  he  gave  me  in  pretty  emphatic  raucle  Scotch  accent  his 
last  words  for  the  President:  ‘Tell  him  to  restore  McClellan  to  the 
army  and  he  will  carry  the  election  by  default.’  ”  Then  he  called 
on  the  erratic  Greeley,  who  satisfied  him  that  he  would  support 
Lincoln. 

McClellan  was  not  in  the  city  when  Blair  first  called  to  see 
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Barlow.  The  latter,  however,  sent  for  McClellan,  who  came  for 
an  interview  with  Blair  in  his  lodging  at  the  Astor  House.  For 
an  hour  they  talked.  Blair  stated  his  object  and  explained  to  the 
General  that  he  had  neither  the  authority  nor  the  consent  of  Lin¬ 
coln  to  make  any  overtures  to  him.  He  told  McClellan  that  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  nominated  at  Chicago  and  be  defeated  if 
he  accepted  the  nomination;  that  he  would  suffer  the  fate  of 
other  defeated  presidential  aspirants  who  forced  themselves  upon 
an  unwilling  country,  and  that  he  ought  to  consider  that  at  that 
moment  a  “schism  of  the  Union  party  of  the  North,  on  the  issue 
of  the  presidency,  was  looked  to  everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  the  only  way  possible  through  which  the  rebellion  could  ac¬ 
complish  its  object — the  dissolution  of  the  Union.”  He  told  him 
that  he  alone  had  the  power  to  ruin  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Union  and  appealed  to  him  to  refuse  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  to  make  himself  the  head  of  loyal  Democrats  of  the 
North  and  lead  them  to  the  support  of  the  President,  to  offer  his 
services  to  Lincoln,  and  if  they  were  refused,  to  allow  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  fall  upon  him.  The  intentions  of  this  old  Jacksonian 
adviser  were  of  the  best.  McClellan  accepted  the  proffered  advice 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  disclaimed  any  desire  for  the  nomination,  and 
excused  himself  to  return  to  the  country  to  see  a  sick  child.  He 
was  as  noncommittal  and  lacking  in  decisiveness  as  usual.  Possibly 
he  believed  the  interview  to  be  a  part  of  a  trick  to  cheat  him  out 
of  the  nomination.  He  still  labored  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  chosen  by  God  to  save  the  Union.  His  blind  faith  in  his 
destiny  as  a  savior  unfitted  him  for  a  practical  politician  with 
discernment.63  Blair  returned  to  Washington,  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  courteously  listened  to  the  story  of  his  mission  without 
comment.68 

The  President  at  last  lost  all  hope  of  success  in  the  campaign. 

83  Major-General  Fry,  “McClellan  and  His  ‘Mission,’”  in  Century,  XL VIII  (1894), 
931-46. 

88  N.  Y.  World,  Oct.  10,  1864.  Letter  of  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  Editors  of  National 
Intelligencer,  Oct.  5,  1864;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  IX,  247-49.  Lamon  in  his 
Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  207-10,  makes  the  assertion  that  Lincoln  had  no 
doubt  of  his  success  in  the  approaching  election,  that  he  wanted  McClellan  to  withdraw 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  and  that  he  sent  a  letter  by  Blair  to  McClellan  asking  the 
latter  to  withdraw,  and  that  friends  of  McClellan  saw  it.  A.  Pleasanton  confirms 
Lamon’s  statement  by  maintaining  that  F.  P.  Blair  told  him  about  his  mission  in 
behalf  of  the  President. 
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It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  write  out  a  memorandum,  seal  and 
sign  it,  and  then  ask  his  Cabinet  to  sign  it  with  him,  although  his 
official  advisers  were  ignorant  of  its  contents.  They  signed  it 
across  the  back  and  thereby  pledged  themselves  to  assist  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  between  the 
election  and  the  inauguration.  Fortunately,  the  memorandum 
was  not  needed.  The  Democrats  met  in  convention  in  Chicago 
on  August  29,  feeling  reasonably  certain  that  success  at  the  polls 
was  assured  them.  McClellan  and  George  H.  Pendleton  were 
chosen  to  represent  the  party.  Their  platform,  drafted  by  Val- 
landigham,  resolved  that  the  war  was  a  failure  and  recommended 
that  efforts  be  made  at  once  to  bring  hostilities  to  an  end.  Vari¬ 
ous  charges  were  lodged  against  the  administration  in  power. 
August  Belmont,  an  agent  of  the  Rothschilds,  called  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  order  to  the  tune  and  charge  that  they  had  suffered  four 
years  of  misrule  by  a  sectional,  fanatical,  and  corrupt  party  that 
had  brought  the  country  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  Governor 
Seymour,  acting  permanent  chairman,  eloquently  expressed  his 
loyalty  to  the  Union  in  abstract  terms  and  denounced  the  admin¬ 
istration  for  its  proclamations,  its  vindictive  legislation,  and  its 
unconstitutional  acts.  “If  the  Administration  cannot  save  the 
Union,  we  can,”  he  said.  He  valued  the  blood  of  men  more  than 
proclamations,  and  he  knew  the  Democrats  to  be  free  from  hate, 
prejudice,  and  passion.  They  could  save  the  country  through 
peace.  His  audience  greeted  his  address  with  loud  applause.  These 
peace-lovers  refused  to  adjourn  sine  die ,  but  held  themselves  in 
readiness  to  meet  again  to  consider  any  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  arise.  The  War  Democrats  furnished  the 
candidate  for  the  presidency  and  the  peace-at-any-price  Democrats 
wrote  their  principles  into  the  platform.  In  that  manner  a  work¬ 
ing  compromise  appeared  to  be  perfected. 

The  Democrats  hailed  the  platform  and  candidates  with  great 
satisfaction.  Before  the  committee  on  notification  received  its 
reply  from  General  McClellan,  however,  the  tide  of  war  set  in 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  North.  The  General  courageously  repu¬ 
diated  the  resolution  in  his  party  platform  which  declared  the 
war  to  be  a  failure.  He  could  not  look  into  the  faces  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  soldiers  and  sailors  and  tell  them  that  their  sacrifices  were  in 
vain.  His  letter  was  a  damaging  document  for  the  Democrats. 
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The  Tribune  came  out  flying  the  Lincoln  colors,  rather  than  sup¬ 
port  a  party  of  disunion.  Beecher’s  Independent  flopped  over  to 
Lincoln,  and  upon  an  understanding  that  Bennett  was  to  go  as 
minister  to  France  in  1865,  he,  too,  edged  over  to  the  side  of  the 
President.04  The  Blairs  approved  the  bargain  which  the  President 
made  for  the  support  of  Bennett,  but  Weed  was  dumfounded 
when  he  heard  of  it.  Evidently,  Seward  was  not  aware  of  any 
promise  to  the  hard-headed  old  editor  of  the  Herald .  Bennett 
supported  the  President  to  some  extent,  respectfully  declined  the 
appointment  after  the  election,  endorsed  Grant’s  terms  of  sur¬ 
render  to  Lee,  and  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  Lincoln  in  an  editorial 
after  the  assassination. 

The  obstreperous  Radicals,  whether  shamefacedly  or  brazenly, 
as  the  case  might  be,  began  to  drift  back  into  the  Republican 
ranks.  The  rising  tide  of  optimism  after  a  few  military  victories 
and  the  strength  of  great  metropolitan  dailies  thrown  into  the 
balance  in  behalf  of  the  President  were  enough  to  scare  them  into 
line  to  save  their  political  hides.  Nevertheless,  some  one  had  to  be 
sacrificed  to  save  their  faces  and  appease  their  hatreds.  No  other 
was  so  acceptable  a  sacrifice  as  Montgomery  Blair. 

A  committee  of  Radicals  composed  of  John  M.  Ashley,  John 
Covode,  and  George  S.  Boutwell  waited  on  the  President  to 
demand  the  dismissal  of  the  Postmaster-General.  Cullom  had 
advised  it  earlier  in  the  year.  Henry  Wilson  wrote  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  September  5,  the  second  day  after  the  news  of  Atlanta,  that 
the  retention  of  Blair  would  cost  him  tens  of  thousands  of  votes. 
Harper's  Weekly  was  hostile  to  him  and  believed  that  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Radicals  would  force  the  President  to  turn  against  him. 
Enemies  of  the  Blair  family  spoke  of  them  as  a  nest  of  Maryland 
serpents.  Through  careful  manipulation  Raymond  had  caused 
the  resolution  in  the  Republican  platform  calling  for  a  change  in 
the  Cabinet  to  be  pointless.  That  deflected  much  of  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  Seward  and  cast  the  onus  of  blame  on  Blair.  The 
President  told  the  committee  that  if  he  were  reelected,  he  would 
make  some  changes  in  his  Cabinet.  The  Radicals  took  his  state¬ 
ment  to  mean  that  he  would  dismiss  Blair. 

According  to  an  interesting  story  related  by  the  biographers 

* 1  McMaster,  Lincoln’s  Administration,  523;  Don  C.  Seitz,  The  James  Gordon 
Bennetts  (Indianapolis,  1928),  189-95;  Pierce,  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner, 
IV,  255. 
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of  Zachariah  Chandler,  he  was  the  man  who  forced  the  hand  of 
the  President.  He,  as  a  pronounced  Jacobin,  was  on  terms  of 
closest  friendship  with  Davis,  Fremont,  and  Wade;  but  he  wanted 
to  see  Lincoln  reelected.  He  urged  upon  the  President  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Blair  to  produce  harmony  within  the  Republican  party 
and  force  the  issue  of  the  campaign  to  be  “McClellan  and  Dis¬ 
union  or  Lincoln  and  Union.”  66  He  began  his  work  as  mediator 
between  the  President  and  Fremont  by  going  to  Ohio,  where  he 
visited  Senator  Wade.  The  latter  was  convinced  that  “if  Lincoln 
was  defeated,  the  Union  cause,  and  not  an  individual  would  be 
the  sufferer.”  He,  however,  demanded  that  the  President  give 
more  recognition  to  the  Radical  element  and  dismiss  Blair,  whom 
he  denounced  in  very  strong  terms.  He  readily  agreed  “to  pursue 
any  course  that  should  command  the  approval  of  his  associate  in 
the  manifesto,  and  Mr.  Chandler  left  him  to  visit  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
Washington  and  Henry  Winter  Davis  at  Baltimore.” 

The  President  consistently  resisted  the  demands  upon  him  to 
remove  Blair  from  the  Cabinet.  He  apparently  paid  no  attention 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Union  National  convention  at  Baltimore. 
The  growls  emanating  from  Chase  and  Stanton  went  unheeded, 
and  a  flood  of  letters  in  which  the  writers  requested  or  advised 
the  dismissal  of  Blair  apparently  produced  no  effect  on  him.  But 
the  movement  for  Fremont  threatened  to  turn  enough  German 
votes  from  the  Republicans  to  defeat  him.  Something  had  to  be 
done  to  eliminate  Fremont  and  to  gain  the  support,  or  acquies¬ 
cence,  of  the  Radicals.  A  movement  was  on  foot  to  call  another 
convention  to  select  another  candidate.  To  prevent  almost  certain 
defeat,  he  entered  into  a  bargain  with  the  Fremont  Radicals,  they 
to  support  the  Union  National  ticket  in  exchange  for  the  decapi¬ 
tation  of  Postmaster-General  Blair.  Rhodes  thought  the  bargain 
was  the  stroke  of  a  master  politician,  though  not  a  dignified  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
certainly  a  politic  move.  Nicolay  and  Hay  excuse  the  bargain  on 

BBThe  Detroit  Post  and  Tribune,  Zachariah  Chandler:  An  Outline  Shjetch  of  His 
Life  and  Public  Services  (Detroit,  1880),  ch.  15.  This  biography  of  Chandler  was 
written  soon  after  his  death.  George  W.  Partridge,  who  was  for  some  years  a  private 
secretary  to  Chandler,  and  who  had  access  to  Chandler’s  private  papers  after  his 
death,  wrote  the  chapters  which  deal  with  his  political  life.  N.  W.  Stephenson  believes 
the  Chandler  legend  to  be  a  myth.  Stephenson,  Lincoln.  A  footnote,  507-508.  Rhodes 
accepts  the  bargain  version. — Rhodes,  IV,  529. 
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grounds  that  the  President  appreciated  the  signs  of  the  times.  “He 
felt  that  it  was  his  duty  no  longer  to  retain  in  his  Cabinet  a  mem¬ 
ber  who,  whatever  his  personal  merits,  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  great  body  of  Republicans.” 

Chandler  was  assured  that  Blair  would  resign  if  harmony 
within  the  party  would  follow  as  a  result.  He  then  went  to  see 
Davis  in  Baltimore,  who  “promptly  recognized  the  logic  of  the 
situation,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  Blair’s  displace¬ 
ment  as  an  olive  branch  and  give  his  earnest  support  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  ticket.”  The  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  National  and 
Congressional  Committees  was  obtained  before  Chandler  went  on 
to  New  York,  where  he  interviewed  David  Dudley  Field,  Fre¬ 
mont’s  attorney  and  political  adviser.  Chandler  wanted  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Wade  in  so  important  a  negotiation,  but  he  was  forced  to 
rely  on  his  friends,  David  H.  Jerome  of  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
Ebenezer  O.  Grosvenor  of  Ohio,  and  George  Wilkes  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Times .  Wilkes  possessed  unusual  skill,  ability,  and  energy 
in  such  political  battles.  Chandler  believed  the  zealous  Wilkes 
had  much  to  do  with  the  successful  termination  of  his  mission. 
Fremont  was  offered  a  high  command  in  the  army  and  promised 
the  dismissal  of  Blair  if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  presidential 
race.  After  a  week  of  consideration  of  those  rewards  and  further 
promise  of  patronage  for  his  friends,  Fremont  refused  them.  He 
magnanimously  refused  to  demand  of  the  President  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Montgomery  Blair,  to  whom  he  was  yet  deeply  indebted 
financially  for  all  the  legal  services  which  Blair  had  rendered  him 
for  more  than  a  decade.  He  was  persuaded  by  Field,  however,  to 
withdraw  from  the  race  for  the  sake  of  the  Republican  party.89 

Meantime  Chandler  was  on  tenterhooks.  A  movement  in  New 
York  was  under  way  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  Lincoln  from 
the  campaign  and  the  selection  of  a  candidate  upon  whom  the 
radical  and  conservative  Republicans  could  unite.  Prominent  Re¬ 
publicans,  including  the  editor  of  an  evening  paper  in  New  York, 
were  the  instigators  of  the  plot.  Weed  wrote  Seward  that  Greeley, 
Godwin,  Field,  Wilkes,  Tilton,  and  others  were  among  the  con¬ 
spirators.67  These  malcontents  went  so  far  as  to  send  out  a  circu- 

68  Chandler,  ch.  15;  Kevins,  Fremont,  II,  664. 

67  Chandler,  op.  cit.;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  IX,  3  66. 
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lar  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people  on  the  subject.  The  President 
would  have  been  cut  to  the  quick  had  he  known  that  Charles 
Sumner  supported  the  instigators  of  the  black  political  plot.  One 
of  the  editors  in  the  plot  prepared  a  leader  calling  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Lincoln,  the  holding  of  a  convention,  and  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Fremont  or  some  other  candidate.  Chandler  heard  of  it 
on  the  day  it  was  to  be  published.  He  hurried  to  the  offices  of  the 
newspaper,  found  the  article  set  in  type,  and  successfully  begged 
that  it  be  kept  from  the  public  until  his  negotiations  with  Fre¬ 
mont  and  the  President  were  made  known. 

He  rushed  back  to  Washington  to  complete  the  bargain  with 
the  President.  An  interview  with  him  on  September  22  brought 
matters  to  a  successful  close.  On  the  same  day,  Fremont  kept  his 
part  of  the  bargain  by  publishing  the  letter  in  which  he  withdrew 
his  name  as  a  presidential  candidate.  The  union  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  he  said,  was  a  paramount  necessity.  “The  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party  signifies  either  separation  or  reestablishment 
with  slavery.  The  Chicago  platform  is  simply  separation.  General 
McClellan’s  letter  of  acceptance  is  reestablishment  with  slavery. 
The  Republican  candidate  is,  on  the  contrary,  pledged  to  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Union  without  slavery,  and,  however  hesi¬ 
tating  his  policy  may  be,  the  pressure  of  his  party  will,  we  may 
hope,  force  him  to  it.  ...  I  believe  I  am  consistent  with  my  ante¬ 
cedents  and  my  principles  in  withdrawing  .  .  .  not  to  aid  in  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  to  do  my  part  toward  preventing  the 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidate.  ...  I  consider  that  his  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  politically,  militarily  and  financially  a 
failure,  and  that  its  necessary  continuance  is  a  cause  of  regret  to 
the  country.”  68 

The  next  day,  the  President  addressed  the  following  kind- 
spirited  letter  to  his  loyal  Postmaster-General: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington 
Sept.  23,  1864. 

Hon.  Montgomery  Blair. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

You  have  generously  said  to  me  more  than  once  that,  whenever 
your  resignation  could  be  a  relief  to  me,  it  was  at  my  disposal.  That 

6  8  Chandler,  op.  tit. 
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time  has  come.  You  very  well  know  that  this  proceeds  from  no  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  mine  with  you  personally  or  officially.  Your  uniform 
kindness  has  been  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  friend,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  the  war  does  not  seem  greatly  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  your 
department,  as  to  those  of  some  others,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
which  I  most  truly  can,  that  in  the  three  years  and  a  half  during  which 
you  have  administered  the  general  postoffice  I  remember  no  single 
complaint  against  you  in  connection  therewith. 

Yours  as  ever, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  unexpected  letter  was  in  Blair’s  mail  when  he  came  in 
from  Silver  Spring  that  morning.  At  the  time  he  was  working 
hard  on  the  postal  money  order  system  which  he  was  establishing. 
Welles  had  heard  him  say  more  than  once  that  he  would  resign 
when  the  President  thought  it  best  for  the  country.  His  affection 
for  Lincoln  was  shown  in  his  reply: 

Postoffice  Department,  Sept.  23,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date  referring  to  my  offer  to  resign 
whenever  you  would  deem  it  advisable  for  the  public  interest  that  I 
should  do  so,  and  stating  that  in  your  judgment  that  time  has  come. 
I  now,  therefore,  formally  tender  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  Post¬ 
master-General. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  renewing  the  expression  of  my 
gratitude  for  the  uniform  kindness  which  has  marked  your  course 
toward  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  Blair. 

Blair  spoke  of  his  decapitation  to  Welles  and  Bates  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Cabinet  on  September  23.  “I  suppose  you  are  both 
aware  that  my  head  is  decapitated,”  he  said,  “that  I  am  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.”  Welles  was  so  completely  astounded 
that  he  had  to  have  the  statement  repeated.  Blair  then  read  the 
President’s  letter  to  his  two  colleagues.  Questioned  by  Welles  as 
to  how  it  came  about,  he  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being  a 
peace  offering  to  Fremont  and  his  friends.  Welles  assured  him 
that  the  President  would  never  yield  to  the  deceptive  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Radicals,  but  Blair  had  guessed  the  cause.  Welles 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  there  was  an  ulterior  motive 
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back  of  the  action  of  the  President.  “In  parting  with  Blair  the 
President  parts  with  a  true  friend,”  thought  Welles,  “and  he 
leaves  no  adviser  so  able,  bold,  sagacious.  Honest,  truthful,  and 
sincere,  he  has  been  wise,  discriminating,  and  correct.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  informed  him  later  that  Blair  was  dismissed  to  satisfy  the 
friends  of  Chase.59 

On  the  day  of  Blair’s  resignation  he  wrote  to  his  wife  then 
visiting  her  mother  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire: 

Dearest : 

I  have  just  written  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  P.  M.  General. 
When  the  Baltimore  Convention  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  re-organize  his  Cabinet,  I  told  him  not  to  stand  on  any 
ceremony  with  me  but  to  be  frank  and  tell  me  whenever  he  thought  it 
advisable  for  him  that  I  should  quit.  This  morning  he  wrote  me 
saying  that  time  had  come,  and  accordingly  my  resignation  has  now 
been  written  and  will  Be  delivered  when  I  go  to  the  other  end  of  the 
Avenue.  He  made  me  no  explanation  and  I  asked  none.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  he  thinks  it  will  help  to  appease  the  Fremonters  and 
Radicals,  if  I  am  dropped,  and  I  think  myself  it  will  give  them  a  tem¬ 
porary  triumph  to  see  me  reduced  to  the  ranks,  which  will  operate 
well.  Well,  I  am  content,  and  I  shall  act  just  as  I  intended  to  act  be¬ 
fore  resigning.  I  am  going  to  Frederick  to  speak  to-morrow,  and 
going  to  New  York  on  Tuesday  the  27th. 

The  President  has,  I  think  given  himself  and  me  too,  an  unneces¬ 
sary  mortification  in  this  matter;  but  then  I  am  not  the  best  judge 
and  I  am  sure  he  acts  from  the  best  motives.  I  do  not  think  he  will,  if 
he  succeeds,  permit  me  to  be  the  worse  for  it;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  for 
the  best  all  around. 

A  majority  of  the  Republicans  accepted  the  forced  resignation 
of  Blair  as  a  cleansing  of  the  Cabinet.  Party  lines  were  eventually 
consolidated,  and  the  Radicals  became  supporters  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  ticket.  They  thought  Welles  would  follow  Blair  before  the 
close  of  the  campaign.  “Everybody  here  feels  good  over  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Blair,”  wrote  J.  K.  Herbert  from  Washington  to  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  September  26/  °  He  had  spent  three  hours 
with  Henry  Winter  Davis  the  day  before,  and  had  found  that 
person  so  disgusted  that  he  was  still  uncertain  whether  he  would 
speak  for  the  Baltimore  ticket.  Davis  soon  joined  the  ranks,  how¬ 
ever,  and  helped  to  carry  the  election  for  Lincoln.  Chandler  was 

8B  Diary,  II,  157;  footnote  and  emendation  by  Welles.  00  Butler,  V,  167-68. 
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so  happy  that  he  had  a  celebration  over  his  triumph.  When  he 
told  Stanton  that  he  had  a  good  drunk  on  the  strength  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Blair,  Stanton  said  that  he  “would  like  to  have  known 
when  &  where,  that  he  might  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  &c.” 

There  were  as  many  reactions  to  the  resignation  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General  as  there  were  political  factions.  Bates  suspected 
an  agreement  between  the  President  and  the  Fremont  Radicals 
with  Blair  as  the  victim.  He  deplored  any  truckling  to  the  Radi¬ 
cals,  who  he  believed  were  angling  for  the  control  of  the  party, 
and  firmly  believed  Lincoln  could  have  been  elected  in  spite  of 
them.  After  all,  would  not  the  success  of  the  Radicals  be  a  melan¬ 
choly  defeat  for  the  country?  The  New  York  Tribune  considered 
the  transaction  a  result  of  the  Baltimore  convention  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  harmony;  the  World  was  disgusted  with  Fre¬ 
mont’s  withdrawal,  and  thought  Lincoln  duly  alarmed  about  his 
chances  for  reelection.  It  distorted  facts  as  much  as  possible,  de¬ 
nounced  the  President,  rejoiced  at  the  removal  of  Blair,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  support  McClellan.  The  Hercdd,  a  McClellan 
newspaper,  announced  the  day  before  Fremont  published  his  let¬ 
ter  of  withdrawal  that  Fremont  and  Chase  were  to  be  placated. 
Bennett  had  never  expected  anything  to  come  of  the  Cleveland 
convention  after  it  refused  to  nominate  Grant.  He  observed  that 
the  Republicans,  including  Greeley,  Chase,  Pomeroy,  and  Wade, 
had  eaten  their  humble  pie,  had  stopped  calling  Lincoln  a  tyrant, 
a  usurper,  a  despot,  an  imbecile,  and  a  failure,  and  were  out  speak¬ 
ing  for  him,  hoping  that  they  could  enjoy  public  plunder.  It  was 
due  Fremont,  said  Bennett,  to  say  he  was  the  last  Republican  to 
return  to  the  support  of  a  candidate  that  he  despised.  As  for  Blair, 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  bargain  between  Lincoln  and  Chase,  Wade, 
and  Davis.  Fox,  Welles,  and  Seward  were  expected  next  to  feel 
the  political  ax. 

The  editor  of  the  Times  published  an  editorial  on  September 
26,  bearing  the  title,  “Retirement  of  the  Postmaster-General,” 
in  which  he  summed  up  the  situation  more  fairly  to  both  parties 
represented  in  the  bargain.  He  believed  it  was 

universally  conceded  that  no  one  of  his  predecessors  has  surpassed  him 
in  the  energy,  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office.  His  resignation  is  due  wholly  to  political  causes. 
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We  do  not  credit  the  report  that  he  tendered  his  resignation  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  Baltimore  Convention,  or  at  any  other  time,  on  the 
ground  of  any  dissent  from  the  policy  pursued  by  President  Lincoln, 
and  indorsed  by  that  convention.  On  the  contrary,  that  policy  has 
had  no  more  firm  defender  than  he. 

.  .  .  While  Mr.  Blair’s  course  is  eminendy  honorable  to  himself, 
we  trust  his  retirement  will  remove  some  of  the  causes  or  pretexts  for 
dissension  in  the  Union  ranks. 

The  Postmaster-General  continued  in  his  office  until  his  be¬ 
loved  friend,  Dennison,  whom  the  President  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  could  take  charge.  The  appointment  of  Dennison  was 
a  happy  one.  The  Blairs  were  pleased  with  the  appointment,  and 
the  Republican  party  was  satisfied  with  him;  he  had  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Baltimore  convention.  This  particular  appoint¬ 
ment  meant  that  Blair’s  policy  as  Postmaster-General  would  be 
carried  out  as  nearly  as  Dennison  could  do  it. 

The  resignation  of  the  Postmaster-General  did  not  dampen  his 
ardor  for  his  chief  and  the  success  of  his  party.  He  published  a 
letter  at  once  in  which  he  gave  his  reasons  for  his  resignation  as 
follows: 

My  offers  to  resign  were  not  made  because  the  principles  adopted 
at  Baltimore  were  objectionable  to  me;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
made  in  good  faith,  with  a  view  to  allay  animosities  among  the  friends 
of  these  principles,  and  in  order  to  secure  their  triumph. 

The  forced  resignation  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Blair  family. 
Montgomery  was  no  longer  in  high  official  position  to  wield  his 
power  as  a  distributor  of  patronage,  although  he  continued  to  be 
very  powerful  with  the  President,  whose  confidence  he  retained 
up  to  the  time  of  the  assassination,*1  and  with  Dennison  and 
Welles.  His  influence  was  very  great  with  Lincoln  when  subjects 
that  determined  the  policy  of  the  administration  were  considered. 
The  howl  of  the  Radicals  abated  somewhat  after  he  resigned. 
Their  leaders  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  Blair  as  an  evidence  of  a 
change  to  be  made  in  Lincoln’s  policy.  Their  support  of  Lincoln 
was  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in  the  election.  The  elder 
Blair  was  crestfallen  after  his  sons  were  ousted  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Frank  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  Congress,  and,  further- 

61  White,  Trumbull,  219-20. 
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more,  the  House  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  revocation  of 
his  commission  as  a  major-general.  Montgomery’s  income  as 
Postmaster-General  stopped  soon  after  his  home  was  destroyed  by 
General  Early.  Frank’s  property  was  slipping  from  him  in  spite 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  his  father  had  lent  to 
him.  War  was  the  cause.  Furthermore,  the  Radicals  clamored  for 
the  decapitation  of  Fox  mainly  because  he  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  a  Blair,  and  Captain  S.  P.  Lee  was  unable  to  win  promotions  as 
fast  as  he  led  the  elder  Blair  to  believe  he  deserved. 

Frank,  who  was  wounded  some  time  before  September  15 
and  was  on  thirty-day  leave,  wrote  an  encouraging  letter  to  his 
father  assuring  him  that  the  Postmaster-General  had  acted  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  and  Lincoln.  He  was  sure  that 63 

.  .  .  The  failure  to  elect  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  the  greatest  disaster 
that  could  befall  the  country,  and  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  Judge 
to  avert  this  is  so  incomparably  small  that  I  felt  it  would  not  cost  him 
a  pang  to  make.  .  .  .  The  Judge  leaves  the  Cabinet  with  an  untar¬ 
nished  name  and  the  reputation  of  having  administered  the  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  greatest  ability  and  success;  and  that  as  far  as  worldly 
considerations  go,  it  is  far  better  for  him  to  go  out  than  to  remain  in 
the  Cabinet.  ...  As  to  the  future  I  have  no  fear,  if  Lincoln’s  election 
is  secured.  No  matter  what  his  personal  disposition  may  be  towards 
us,  or  what  his  political  necessities  may  compel  him  to  do,  if  the 
country  is  saved  and  restored,  those  who  have  served  the  country  in 
its  trials  will  some  day  be  rewarded  for  the  patriotism  they  have  shown 
by  the  verdict  of  a  higher  power  than  that  of  the  President. 

There  were  thousands  of  men  who  did  not  want  Blair  to  resign 
as  Postmaster-General.  Among  them  were  those  who  thought  of 
him  as  the  greatest  reformer  the  country  had  had  in  that  office. 
Thousands  of  Union  Democrats  saw  in  his  official  demise  the 
beginning  of  a  reign  of  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Radical 
faction  of  the  Republican  party.  “There  is  now  no  one  left  in  the 
Cabinet  who  even  professes  to  be  governed  by  the  restrictions  of 
the  Constitution,”  wrote  T.  G.  Pratt  of  Annapolis.*8  Another 
wrote  that  he  had  left  office  with  an  unsullied  name,  and  E. 
Cowles,  postmaster  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wrote  him  that  “the 
country  loses  the  services  of  the  most  efficient  Postmaster-General 

62  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  DC,  341.  Sept.  30,  1864. 

88  Blair  MSS.  T.  G.  Pratt  to  M.  Blair,  Sept.  26,  1864. 
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it  has  ever  had.  I  regret  your  retiring,  also,  because  I  am  fearful 
your  successor  whoever  he  may  be,  may  not  entertain  the  same 
views  you  have  in  regard  to  the  great  reforms  and  improvements 
you  have  introduced  into  our  Postal  system,  especially  that  of  Free 
Delivery.”  Letters  from  his  postmasters  expressing  similar  senti¬ 
ments  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  all  attesting  his  skill,  ability, 
justice,  and  success  as  an  officer.  He  was  missed,  too,  by  the  grate¬ 
ful  mothers  whose  sons  were  threatened  with  court-martial  or 
imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the  military  and  the  imperturbable 
Stanton.  His  heart,  like  Lincoln’s,  had  gone  out  to  them  in 
their  distress,  and  he  had  often  interceded  for  them  at  the  White 
House. 

The  Blairs  wavered  not  a  moment  in  their  devotion  to  Lincoln 
and  the  Union.  Frank  advised  the  President  to  enforce  vigorously 
the  draft  act  to  retain  the  voting  support  of  the  army.  Mont¬ 
gomery  spoke  in  Cooper  Institute  within  a  week  after  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  then  went  on  a  western  tour  where  he  fearlessly  faced 
border  ruffians  as  he  urged  them  to  vote  for  Lincoln  and  the 
Union,  and  not  for  McClellan  and  disunion.  Not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  people  jostled  each  other  about  as  they  sought  a  place  to 
sit  or  stand  while  they  heard  him  speak  in  New  York  City.64  The 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  declared  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  to  whom  Blair  spoke  was  “a  spark  of  the  fire  kindling 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

The  doors  of  Cooper  Institute  were  opened  at  six  o’clock,  and 
by  seven  the  hall  was  packed.  The  multitude  loudly  cheered  him 
time  after  time  when  he  entered.  The  occasion  was  a  Lincoln 
meeting  at  Cooper  Institute.  Thousands  of  expectant  listeners 
wanted  him  to  tell  them  why  he  resigned,  and  whether  the  Blairs 
would  continue  to  support  the  President  for  reelection.  He  quietly 
told  them: 

I  retired  on  the  recommendation  of  my  father.  My  father  has 
passed  that  period  of  life  when  its  honors  or  its  rewards,  or  its  glories 
have  any  charm  for  him.  He  looks  backward  only,  and  forward  only, 
to  the  grandeur  of  this  nation  and  the  happiness  of  this  great  people 
who  have  grown  up  under  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Union;  and 
he  would  not  permit  a  son  of  his  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  glorious 
and  patriotic  President  who  leads  us  on  to  success  and  to  the  final 
triumph  that  is  in  store  for  us. 

64  N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  28;  N.  Y.  Herald,  Sept.  28. 
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Montgomery  Blair  was  the  chief  orator  of  the  occasion.  His 
speech  was  full  of  invectives.  Slavery,  he  said,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  our  national  troubles.  He  pointed  out  the  discrepancies  between 
McClellan’s  letter  of  acceptance  and  the  Chicago  platform;  he 
reviewed  the  causes  for  the  war  and  denounced  Buchanan  as  an 
accomplice  of  the  conspirators  in  1861 ;  he  defended  Lincoln,  who 
had  given  all  his  faculties  to  crush  the  rebellion;  he  quoted  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  who  said  in  1862  that:  “The  policy  of  the  Government 
must  be  supported  by  concentration  of  military  power.  The  Con¬ 
federate  armies  thoroughly  defeated,  the  political  structure  which 
they  support  would  soon  cease  to  exist,”  and  declared  that  senti¬ 
ment  to  be  substantially  the  one  expressed  by  the  Baltimore  con¬ 
vention;  he  referred  to  McClellan’s  Woodward  letter  to  prove  him 
to  be  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Peace  party  of  Chicago,  which 
declared  that  “after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by 
the  experiment  of  war,  justice,  humanity,  liberty  and  the  public 
welfare  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  Convention  of  States,  or 
other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union 
of  the  States,”  “Mark  the  phrase,”  he  shouted,  “  ‘Peace  Restored  on 
the  Basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  States  I’  ”  Such  a  peace  was 
the  sort  wanted  by  ambitious  politicians  whose  machinations 
might  set  up  a  loose  confederacy  upon  the  principle  of  state  sov¬ 
ereignty.  No  Union  man  should  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by 
such  sophistries. 

The  Chicago  platform  was  branded  as  a  product  of  Vallandig- 
ham’s  intriguing  mind.  That  unblushing  advocate  of  secession 
had  chosen  McClellan  as  a  tool  to  silence  opposition  to  his  disloyal 
machinations.  Blair  confessed  he  had  believed  to  the  last  that 
McClellan  was  true  to  the  Union,  but  to  accept  him  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Vallandigham  and  his  conspirators  was  too  much.  He 
made  a  strong  plea  for  unity  against  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  our  affairs  and  against  the  Golden  Circle 
Clubs,  the  members  of  which  were  conspiring  to  defeat  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  border  states.  The  audience  gave  him  prolonged 
cheers,  and  well  it  might,  for  no  man  could  have  shown  a  finer 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  his  President  after  what  had  occurred  four  days 
earlier. 
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While  he  was  speaking  very  earnestly  against  McClellan  he 
thoughtlessly  stated  parenthetically  that  the  President  had  “con¬ 
certed  with  General  Grant  to  bring  [McClellan]  again  into  the 
field  as  his  adjunct.”  That  assertion  gave  the  color  of  truth  to  the 
charge  that  the  President  had  bargained  with  McClellan  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  him  as  a  political  opponent.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  press  made  much  of  it.  The  elder  Blair  was  forced  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  letter  of  October  5  to  explain  the  objects  of  his  mission  to 
General  McClellan  in  July.  The  elder  Blair  merely  evaded  the 
statement  which  Montgomery  accidentally  dropped  by  saying 
that  he  did  not  consult  the  President  about  his  proposal  to  McClel¬ 
lan  before  it  was  made.  Manton  Marble,  editor  of  the  World ,  said 
that  Blair’s  slip  of  the  tongue  at  Cooper  Union  proved  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  guilt  in  “the  most  dishonorable  and  scandalous  attempt  to 
dispose  of  a  political  competitor  ever  divulged.” 

Blair’s  speech  was  published  far  and  wide.  Republican  papers 
highly  commended  it.  Friends  of  the  President  were  pleased  to 
see  the  Blairs  remain  loyal.  The  Missouri  Radicals,  however,  were 
implacable.  Under  the  leadership  of  Brown,  Drake,  and  Thomas 
C.  Fletcher,  the  Radical  candidate  for  governor,  they  refused  to 
support  Lincoln.  Fletcher  contended  that  publicly  to  announce 
for  him  would  be  to  lose  a  large  portion  of  the  German  vote.  The 
Blair  party  offered  to  conciliate  if  the  Radicals  would  support 
Lincoln.  Fletcher  refused  to  do  it.  He  was  running  against 
Thomas  L.  Price,  who  had  headed  the  Blair-Lincoln  delegation  at 
Baltimore,  but  who  was  now  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  Blah- 
men  at  the  President’s  request  finally  gave  in  to  the  Radicals. 
The  Blair  faction  was  swept  from  power  and  influence  by  the 
sweeping  victory  of  the  Radical  Republicans,  who  carried  the 

aB  World,  Oct.  11,  1864.  Rcvcrdy  Johnson  expected  Lincoln  to  take  drastic  action 
to  prevent  the  election  of  McClellan.  In  a  letter,  hitherto  unpublished  and  marked 
private,  to  J.  Gallagher,  September  28,  1864,  he  wrote  in  part  from  Baltimore: 

“There  will  be,  I  am  sure,  an  organization  here,  of  McClellan’s  friends,  &,  if 
force  is  not  resorted  to  by  the  Govt.,  there  will  be  a  good  prospect  of  obtaining  the  vote 
of  Md.  for  him. 

“It  is  more  than  possible  however,  judging  by  the  past,  that  force  will  be  resorted 
to,  to  prevent  it.  Should  it  be,  &  the  election  turn  on  the  vote  of  the  State,  fearful 
will  be  the  result. 

“To  submit  to  such  tyranny,  leading  to  that  consequence,  I  have  no  idea  will  be 
done.  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  so,  but  if  it  is,  may  He  nerve  an  army  &  ma\e  us 
show,  that  we  are  not  unworthy  descendants  of  the  men,  who  fought  bled  &  died  for 
liberty.” — This  letter  is  owned  by  Ralph  Pumphrey,  New  York  University,  New  York, 
who  has  kindly  permitted  the  author  to  use  it. 
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state  by  a  vote  of  71,67 6  for  Lincoln  to  31,626  for  McClellan.66 
The  prescribed  test  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  power  of  the  army 
at  the  polls  produced  the  victory.  St.  Louis  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  Lincoln,  and  celebrated  her  triumph  by  the  ringing  of  bells, 
kindling  bonfires,  marching  with  torches  to  martial  music,  sing¬ 
ing  and  huzzaing  until  throats  were  sore.  Fletcher  polled  a  tre¬ 
mendous  vote.  In  the  words  of  an  ardent  Unionist,  the  victory  of 
the  Radicals  and  the  Union  party  was  a  sign  that:  “The  darkness 
had  fled;  the  light  shone.”  67  Most  of  the  support  for  McClellan 
came  from  the  river  counties,  the  old  Democratic  stronghold  in 
the  state.  Frank  Blair  was  no  longer  recognized  as  a  Republican 
by  the  party  which  he  had  organized  in  Missouri.  So  bitter  were 
the  Radicals  in  Missouri  against  him  that  when  General  Rosecrans 
appointed  him  to  command  all  troops  of  all  kinds  in  St.  Louis 
County  to  help  defend  the  city  against  an  invasion  of  a  rebel 
army  which  attacked  General  Ewing  at  Pilot  Knob,  the  Radicals 
demanded  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  appointment.  Gen¬ 
eral  Rosecrans  perforce  bowed  to  the  Radical  will.  Forced  from 
his  party,  Blair  drifted  into  the  Democracy  when  he  returned 
from  the  army  in  1865. 

The  Radical  orators  took  the  stump  for  the  President  and  de¬ 
nounced  McClellan  as  a  gunboat  general,  a  coward,  a  traitor,  and 
a  Copperhead.  Republicans  made  the  issue  appear  to  be  Peace 
party,  disunion  and  the  restoration  of  slavery  as  opposed  to  the 
Union  party,  the  Union,  and  the  destruction  of  slavery.  Bennett 
of  the  Herald  said  slavery  was  a  dead  issue.  The  Republicans  cor¬ 
rectly  diagnosed  the  situation  when  they  declared  slavery  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  troubles  of  the  nation.  The  Democrats  maligned 
Lincoln,  touted  McClellan  as  a  statesman,  a  general,  and  a  Union 
man.  They  held  that  Lincoln  put  the  abolition  of  slavery  before 
the  Union,  while  their  candidate  put  the  Union  and  its  sons  first. 
Nothing  could  be  expected,  they  said,  if  Lincoln  were  reelected, 
but  a  terrible  guerrilla  war  and  staggering  costs. 

The  election  was  a  vindication  of  the  war  policy  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  people  realized  that  his  reelection  meant  stern,  uncom¬ 
promising  war  until  the  rebellion  was  utterly  crushed.  The  South 
clearly  understood  it.  Military  victories  for  the  North  made  the 

66  Laughlin,  op.  cit.,  XXIV,  No.  2,  261-84.  67  Anderson,  Border  City,  341. 
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total  vote  greater  than  it  would  have  been  without  them.  The 
victory  was  overwhelming.  Thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts  and 
good  politics  of  Montgomery  Blair  and  others,  Maryland  abol¬ 
ished  slavery  and  voted  for  Lincoln.  The  State  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Unconditional  Union  party  of  that  state  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  thanks  in  which  it  stated,  “that  the  Honorable  Mont - 
gomery  Blair  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  our  people  for  his 
long,  consistent,  bold  and  fearless  advocacy  of  free-soil  principles 
and  for  his  able  and  efficient  efforts  in  favor  of  emancipation  and 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  for  the  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  manner  in  which  he  has  sustained  and  strengthened  the 
cause  of  the  Union  in  our  State.’’  Another  resolution  recognized 
his  wisdom  in  earnestly  endeavoring  to  secure  the  reelection  of 
“President  Lincoln  as  necessary  to  the  speedy  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union.”  88 

e8  Blair  MSS.  Copy  of  the  resolutions  dated  Nov.  23,  1864. 
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On  to  Richmond  by  Peace 
One  peace  is  better  than  ten  victories. — German  Proverb. 

Two  more  disappointments  were  in  store  for  the  Blairs  during 
the  winter  of  1864-65.  The  first  one  was  the  result  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Chase  to  succeed  Chief  Justice  Taney  who  died  on 
October  12.  There  were  a  number  of  candidates  for  the  place,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  were  Chase,  Blair,  Justice  Swayne,  and 
William  M.  Evarts.  Bates  looked  on  wistfully,  and  some  of  his 
friends  promised  to  urge  his  name  for  the  appointment,  but  he 
was  happy  in  the  thought  of  retiring  to  private  life  and  felt  no 
pang  of  disappointment  when  another  was  chosen.1  The  friends 
of  Chase  persistently  urged  his  appointment  upon  the  President. 
Of  all  the  public  men,  they  said,  he  was  the  best  fitted  for  the 
high  office.  The  issues  of  the  war  would  rest  safe  in  his  hands. 
Stanton  could  not  imagine  that  Chase  would  ultimately  declare 
illegal  his  propositions  to  hound  the  South.  Chase  aspired  most  to 
become  President,  but  next  to  that  he  desired  the  Chief  Justice¬ 
ship,  and  his  wishes  were  known  to  President  Lincoln,  who  had 
promised  Charles  Sumner  in  the  spring  of  1864  to  appoint  Chase. 
Meantime  he  resigned  in  high  dudgeon  and  almost  jeopardized 
his  chances  to  reach  the  bench.  Only  the  magnanimity  of  Lincoln 
in  personal  matters  opened  a  way  for  him. 

Montgomery  Blair  had  aspirations  of  his  own  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  Chief  Justice.  He  felt  reasonably  certain  that 
Chase  would  not  be  appointed  and  unfortunately  told  Henry  Wil¬ 
son,  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  true  friend,  in  so  confident  a  tone 
that  Wilson  hurried  to  the  President  and  urged  the  appointment 
of  Chase,  an  unquestionable  abolitionist.  The  President  told  Wil¬ 
son  that  if  he  were  sure  Chase  would  go  on  the  bench  and  give 

1  Bates,  Diary,  Oct.  13;  passim. 
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up  his  aspirations  to  become  President,  he  would  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  appointing  him.  Such  sentiment  was  unknown  to  Blair, 
who  considered  himself  the  rightful  heir  to  Taney’s  place.  The 
elder  Blair  had  been  instrumental  in  having  Taney  appointed  by 
Jackson,  and  the  old  Chief  Justice  had  remained  a  faithful  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  Blairs.  A  few  months  before  he  died  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  fullest  confidence  in  the  high  character  of  Montgom¬ 
ery.2  Blair  held  similar  political  views,  excepting  on  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  to  those  of  Taney.  His  natural  abilities  as  a  legalist, 
his  experiences  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer,  his  broad  acquaintance 
with  law  and  politics,  and  his  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  place.  His  fidelity  to  the  President 
after  his  resignation  was  unquestioned,  and  he  had  labored  hard 
at  his  own  expense  to  secure  the  reelection  of  the  President.  He 
certainly  deserved  the  appointment  over  Chase  if  loyalty  to  Lin¬ 
coln,  ability,  experience,  and  his  record  in  the  election  of  1864 
were  considered  without  bias.  Politically,  however,  Chase  had  a 
strong  following  and  appeared  periodically  on  the  horizon  as  a 
formidable  candidate  for  the  presidency;  Blair’s  influence  in  the 
country  at  large  was  insignificant  at  that  time.  Moreover,  the 
President  thought  Chase  was  the  ablest  man  in  America. 

There  was  considerable  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Lincoln 
for  the  favorite  candidates.  Seward,  Weed,  and  Welles  supported 
Blair.  Weed  and  Bennett  went  to  Washington  to  confer  with 
Blair  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Chase.  The  President  refused 
to  heed  the  advice  of  the  New  York  editors.  Men  who  had  worked 
under  Chase  protested  against  the  appointment  of  their  former 
chief.  The  elder  Blair  also  took  a  hand  in  the  case  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  President  on  October  20. 3  He  began  by 
writing,  “I  beg  you  to  indulge  me  with  a  little  conference  with 
you  on  paper  about  a  thing  which  as  involving  a  good  deal  of 
egotism,  I  am  ashamed  to  talk  about  face  to  face.”  He  then  out¬ 
lined  the  political  history  of  himself  and  his  sons.  For  thirty 
years  the  Blairs  had  opposed  the  slave  oligarchy  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  for  four  years  they  had 
staunchly  supported  the  President.  “Now  I  come,”  he  continued, 

2  Blair  MSS.  I.  Mason  Campbell  to  M.  Bonifant,  Dec.  i3  1864. 

3  Ibid. 
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“to  what  I  hope  you  will  consider  another  &  higher  opportunity 
of  serving  you  &  the  Republic  by  carrying  your  political  principles 
&  the  support  of  your  policy  expressed  in  relation  to  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Union  &  the  support  of  your  freedman’s  proclama¬ 
tion,  into  the  Supreme  Court.  I  think  Montgomery’s  unswerving 
support  of  your  administration  in  all  its  aspects  coupled  with  his 
unfaltering  attachment  to  you  personally  fits  him  to  be  your  repre¬ 
sentative  man  at  the  head  of  that  Bench.”  He  hesitatingly  men¬ 
tioned  the  fine  qualities  of  his  son,  and  assured  the  President  that 
he  could  do  nothing  better  to  remove  the  cloud  of  ostracism 
which  had  descended  upon  Montgomery  as  a  result  of  his  re¬ 
moval  from  the  Cabinet.  Montgomery  could  go  abroad,  for  his 
children  needed  to  be  educated,  but  he  had  to  work  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  to  make  a  living.  The  elder  Blair  closed  his  letter  by  stat¬ 
ing  that,  “Although  I  have  urged  this  matter  with  some  earnest¬ 
ness  you  will  not  infer  that  I  set  up  any  claim.  You  have  done 
enough  for  the  Blairs  to  entitle  you  to  their  gratitude  &  of  their 
posterity.” 

“My  belief  is  that  you  will  be  offered  the  appointment,”  wrote 
Stanton  to  Chase  on  November  19.4  He  was  right.  Chase  was 
too  strong  a  rival  for  the  Blairs,  but  his  elevation  to  the  position 
of  Chief  Justice  did  not  shake  their  fidelity  to  Lincoln,  nor  their 
loyalty  to  the  Union.  Only  Frank  had  his  misgivings  about  the 
judgment  and  dependability  of  Lincoln  after  the  elevation  of 
Chase  in  preference  to  Montgomery;  he,  however,  said  nothing 
about  it  in  public.  In  an  analysis  of  Lincoln’s  friendship  for  the 
Blairs,  Montgomery  set  down  on  paper  in  February,  1863,  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  as  to  just  where  he  thought  the  President 
stood.  He  found  the  scale  weighted  in  favor  of  the  Blair  enemies,6 
but  he  had  gone  on  undeterred  in  his  tenacious  support  of  the 
man  whom  he  considered  best  fitted  to  save  the  Union.  This 
remarkable  friendship  for  Lincoln  has  rarely  been  sufficiently 
credited  to  the  Blairs.  Such  loyalty  cannot  be  imagined  of  Chase, 
Stanton,  Wade,  Davis,  Fremont,  and  a  host  of  others  who  have 
received  greater  attention  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

The  second  great  disappointment  for  the  Blairs  lay  in  the 
failure  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference.  The  triumph  of  Lin- 

4  Flower,  Stanton,  212.  5  Blair  MSS.  Draft  in  handwriting  of  M.  Blair. 
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coin  at  the  polls  was  convincing  proof  that  the  North  intended 
utterly  to  crush  the  rebellious  South.  The  election  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  Radical  Republican  victory  and  no  family  or  men 
realized  it  more  keenly  than  the  Blairs.  They  knew  that  a  Radical 
Congress  would  finally  force  the  hand  of  Lincoln  in  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  policy  just  as  the  Radical  Republicans  had  brought  him  to 
his  knees,  although  he  had  bowed  adroitly  and  gracefully.  The 
general  trend  in  politics  presaged  a  harsh  regime  in  store  for  the 
South  when  the  war  ended.  As  did  many  fair-minded  men,  the 
Blairs  firmly  believed  that  the  rebellion  was  a  result  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  the  instigators  of  which  had  misled  the  majority  of  the 
Southerners  into  war,  but  that  a  large  minority  of  the  Southern 
people  were  at  heart  loyal  and  should  not  be  vindictively  perse¬ 
cuted  as  the  enraged  and  triumphant  Radicals  would  persecute 
them  as  soon  as  they  could.  General  Blair  reminded  his  father 
and  brother  of  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  common  people 
toward  Southern  officials  while  he  marched  with  General  Sher¬ 
man.  Those  people  knew  that  the  end  was  near  and  refused  to 
fight.  Although  other  peace  movements  were  failures,  the  time 
appeared  to  be  riper  and  surer  of  success. 

Horace  Greeley,  the  most  prominent  Republican  agitator  for 
peace,  thought  the  time  had  come  for  a  renewal  of  the  peace 
offers.  While  the  North  accepted  the  November  election  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  collapse  of  the  peace  movement  in  July  and 
August  of  1864,  and  while  Greeley  traveled  in  New  York  and 
Connecticut  speaking  for  the  cause  of  the  country,  he  somewhat 
reformulated  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  peace  and  wrote  on 
December  15,  1864,  a  letter  to  the  elder  Blair  begging  him  who 
was  the  trusted  adviser  of  men  high  in  authority  to  become  the 
mediator  between  the  two  hostile  sections.9  The  letter,  hitherto 
unpublished,  is  long,  but  its  value  in  shedding  light  on  the  Blair 
mission  to  Richmond  justifies  its  publication  almost  in  its  entirety. 
It  undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  the  seventy-three-year-old  Blair 
undertaking  his  last  great  adventure  in  high  politics.  Greeley, 
whose  handwriting  resembled  jumbled  chicken-tracks  more  than 
anything  else,  marked  his  letter  “private”  and  had  it  copied  so 
that  Blair  could  read  it.  From  the  office  of  the  Tribune ,  he  wrote 

9  Blair  MSS.  Greeley  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  Dec.  15,  1864. 
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My  dear  Mr.  Blair: — 

You  are  an  older,  and  doubtless  an  abler  publicist  than  I  am.  You 
have  long  been  the  counselor  and  trusted  adviser  of  men  high  in 
authority.  You  have  been  for  forty  years  moving  in  the  inner  circle 
of  public  affairs,  while  I  have  been  on  the  outside  where  I  doubdess 
belong.  You  are  now  a  favorite  with  our  great  ones,  while  I  am  not, 
and  am  not  likely  to  be.  Please  then,  consider  these  suggestions: 

I.  I  don’t  know  that  our  Government  has  ever  had  a  chance  to 
make  a  tolerable  peace.  I  only  know  that  it  has  misused  or  thrown 
away  several  excellent  opportunities  to  show  that  it  is  earnestly  desir¬ 
ous  of  Peace.  This  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake — a  perilous  blunder. 
Peace  is  the  first  desire  of  modern  society,  which  differs  in  this  respect 
from  the  feudal  or  preceding  systems.  Napoleon  never  made  a  war 
without  seeming  to  try  hard  to  avoid  it;  I  think  every  wise  ruler  does 
the  same.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  this  in  his  Inaugural.  I  regret  to  find  no 
exhibition  of  the  same  spirit  in  his  later  manifestoes.  I  think  he  ought 
every  three  months  (or  oftener)  to  fasten  afresh  upon  the  Rebels  the 
guilt  of  continuing  the  War,  and  never  let  them  complain  (plausibly) 
of  us  for  that  same.  Hence  I  would  at  all  times  invite — not  merely 
receive— envoys  or  agents  from  the  Rebel  Chiefs,  or  any  of  them,  and, 
waiving  all  formalities,  urge  them  to  submit  their  terms.  And  I  would 
keep  them  constantly  refusing  terms  of  fair  and  honorable  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  adjustment  and  betraying  to  the  World  that  the  real  bone  of 
contention  is  Slavery.  Has  this  been  done? 

II.  I  have  not  the  least  dread  or  horror  of  friendly  Mediation,  and 
of  course  deprecate  Seward’s  declaration  against  it  in  his  letter  to 
Hicks.  Only  let  the  world  see  that  we  are  fighting  about  Slavery,  and 
no  civilized  power  dare  be  the  Rebels’  ally.  .  .  . 

III.  You  have  seen,  of  course,  the  Peace  demonstration  made  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  by  the  North  Carolinians;  also  the  advices  of 
the  8th  inst.  from  Newbern  touching  the  Peace  overtures  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  North  Carolina.  You  know  (as  I  do  not)  whether  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  or  has  not  yet  endeavored  to  open  relations  with  the 
better  portion  of  the  people  of  that  State.  But  why  not  have  openly 
done  this  long  ago?  Why  not  send,  or  (what  would  have  an  excellent 
moral  effect)  offer  to  send  an  envoy  to  North  Carolina,  to  persuade 
her  to  stop  this  murderous  fray?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  Confederacy 
could  not  endure  three  months  after  that  State  abandoned  it?  We 
offered  to  buy  the  slaves  of  Maryland  and  Missouri:  why  not  those  of 
North  Carolina  as  well  ?  Had  that  offer  been  publicly  made  two  years 
ago,  I  believe  it  would  have  saved  us  a  year  of  war  and  Half  a  Billion 
of  debt.  And  now,  Mr.  B.,  I  believe  you,  if  at  Raleigh,  with  large 
powers,  could  pull  North  Carolina  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  a  month,  at 
a  cost  below  that  of  a  month’s  continuance  of  the  War. 

Mr.  Blair,  if  I  am  an  idiot,  tell  me  so  frankly.  I  can  bear  the  truth. 
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For  if  I  am  not  an  idiot,  then  the  management  of  this  controversy  on 
our  side  is  worse  in  its  civil  or  diplomatic  than  in  its  military  aspect; 
and  that  is  quite  bad  enough. 

Yours  truly, 

Horace  Greeley. 

The  elder  Blair  thought  the  idea  was  a  capital  one,  and  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  to  Greeley  that: 7 

I  have  your  letter  of  15th  just  received  yesterday.  I  thank  you  for 
the  consideration  you  give  me. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  madmen  are  those  who  made  this  war — 
the  wise  men,  those  who  would  end  it.  The  zeal  you  so  strongly  mani¬ 
fest  to  close  the  sluices  through  which  the  best  blood  pours,  as  well  as 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  is  proof  to  me  not  only  of  the  fullness  of 
your  understanding  but  of  the  heart  also  with  all  the  noble,  benevo¬ 
lent,  patriotic  views  which  should  do  honor  to  a  man  in  such  a  crisis  of 
his  country.  Your  efforts  in  this  way  have  had  my  heartfelt  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  it  was  under  their  influence  that  I  wrote  to  the  President  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  you  expressed  to  me  in  your  office  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  conferences  from  Niagara  to  Richmond. 

I  think  that  events  are  at  hand  which  will  probably  make  success- 
full  new  attempts  to  bring  about  peace.  The  suggestions  of  your  letter 
tempt  me  to  tender  to  the  President  a  plan  for  this  purpose  to  which 
my  thoughts  have  been  drawn  for  some  time — a  plan  to  deliver  our 
country  from  the  course  of  the  war,  the  war  itself,  and  the  men  & 
means  essential  to  carrying  it  out  against  us.  You  see  I  am  very  radical, 
but  if  my  scheme  should  ever  be  sufficiently  developed  to  explain  itself 
it  will  be  found  extremely  benevolent  as  well  as  radical.  I  think  I  will 
hint  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  Thursday —  So  far  at  least  as  to  test  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  me  without  which  my  project  must  be  still  born.  Mean¬ 
time  you  will  keep  my  suggestion  as  secret  as  illicit  embryos  ought  to 
be  &  generally  are. 

To  Greeley,  then,  goes  the  honor  of  first  proposing  another 
volunteer  peace  project.  There  was  more  reason  to  hope  for  suc¬ 
cess  after  the  election.  The  President  had  spoken  to  Congress, 
which  convened  on  December  6,  in  a  confident  tone,  and  every 
one  of  importance  knew  that  the  South  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
collapse.  There  was  not  another  man  in  the  North  who  could 
with  greater  propriety  interview  Jefferson  Davis  to  propose  a 
peace  conference  than  the  elder  Blair.  He  had  the  confidence  of 

7  Greeley  MSS.,  in  Public  Library  of  New  York  City.  Blair  to  Greeley,  Dec, 
20,  1864. 
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President  Lincoln,  who  could  not  easily  bring  himself  to  deny 
him  the  privilege  of  going  to  see  Davis;  his  political  career,  his 
family  connections  in  the  border  and  Southern  states,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  tempers  and  characters  of  Southern  leaders,  made  him 
the  logical  volunteer  commissioner.  That  Greeley  well  knew. 
The  claim  by  some  authorities  that  he  hoped  to  protect  his  South¬ 
ern  relatives  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Radicals  when  the  war 
ended  is  hardly  tenable.  The  Blairs  did  not  show  many  special 
favors  to  kinsmen  who  disagreed  with  them.  They  showed  no 
more  favors  to  Southern  kinsmen  than  they  did  to  strangers. 

Blair  approached  President  Lincoln  on  the  subject,  but  received 
little  encouragement.  “Come  to  me  after  Savannah  falls,”  said 
the  President;  and  when  the  news  of  that  event  of  December  22 
reached  Silver  Spring,  the  old  man  hurried  to  the  White  House 
to  unfold  his  plans.  On  December  28,  the  President  gave  him  a 
card  bearing  these  words:  “Allow  the  bearer,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to 
pass  our  lines,  go  South,  and  return.”  8 

Armed  with  the  President’s  pass,  Blair  and  his  son  Montgom¬ 
ery  went  down  to  City  Point.  The  two  men  tarried  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  General  Grant  long  enough  to  write  to  President 
Davis  and  to  make  arrangements  for  travel  to  Richmond.  They 
offered  as  an  ostensible  excuse  for  the  visit  to  Richmond  the  quest 
of  lost  papers  supposedly  taken  by  General  Early  while  he  was 
encamped  at  Silver  Spring.  That  brief  letter  was  for  the  public 
eye.  Only  a  part  of  the  public  was  gullible  enough  to  believe  that 
it  stated  the  true  cause  for  the  mission.9  Another  letter  of  greater 
importance  stated  the  real  object  of  the  mission.  Both  letters  were 
dated  December  30.  President  Davis  was  informed  by  private 
letter  that 10 

the  main  purpose  I  have  in  seeing  you  is  to  explain  the  views  I  enter¬ 
tain  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  our  country,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  your  consideration  ideas  which  in  my  opinion  you  may  turn  to 
good  and  possibly  bring  to  practical  results — that  may  not  only  repair 
all  the  ruin  the  war  has  brought  upon  the  nation,  but  contribute  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  other  nations  that  have  suffered  from  it.  In 
candor  I  must  say  to  you  in  advance  that  I  come  to  you  wholly  unac¬ 
credited  except  in  so  far  as  I  may  be  by  having  permission  to  pass  our 

8  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  X,  94. 

0  Richmond  Dispatch,  Jan.  7.  10  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  X,  95. 
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lines  and  to  offer  to  you  my  own  suggestions — suggestions  which  I 
have  submitted  to  no  one  in  authority  on  this  side  the  lines,  and  will 
not,  without  my  conversation  with  you  may  lead  me  to  suppose  they 
may  lead  to  something  practicable.  With  the  hope  of  such  result,  if 
allowed,  I  will  confidentially  unbosom  my  heart  frankly  and  without 
reserve.  You  will  of  course  hold  in  reserve  all  that  is  not  proper  to 
be  said  to  one  coming,  as  I  do,  merely  as  a  private  citizen  and  address¬ 
ing  one  clothed  with  the  highest  responsibilities.  Unless  the  great 
interests  now  at  stake  induce  you  to  attribute  more  importance  to  my 
application  than  it  would  otherwise  command  I  could  not  expect  that 
you  would  invite  the  intrusion.  I  venture  however  to  submit  the 
matter  to  your  judgment. 

Permission  was  granted  to  the  elder  Blair  to  visit  at  the  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy.  News  of  it  failed  to  reach  the  Blairs 
before  they  lost  patience  and  returned  to  Washington.  Rumors 
of  a  Blair  peace  mission  had  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers. 
Montgomery  took  Welles  into  his  confidence,  and  the  Secretary 
was  honest  enough  to  record  practically  nothing  of  their  con¬ 
versation  in  his  diary.11  On  the  second  attempt,  Blair  with  his 
servant  reached  Richmond  on  Wednesday,  January  n.  He  trav¬ 
eled  on  the  Don ,  a  naval  vessel,  from  City  Point  to  Richmond 
and  return.  The  Richmond  Dispatch  thought  the  visit  of  Blair 
to  Richmond  incredible.  Hundreds  of  loyal  Confederates  de¬ 
nounced  him  as  a  spy  possessed  of  sinister  designs  to  break  up  the 
Confederacy,  a  man,  in  short,  who  deserved  hanging.1*  Accord¬ 
ing  to  rumors,  he  stopped  at  the  Spottswood  Hotel  without  sign¬ 
ing  the  register,  but  it  was  soon  learned  that  most  of  his  time  in 
Richmond  was  spent  with  an  old  friend,  Robert  Quid,  the  Con¬ 
federate  Commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.18  Mr.  Ould 
took  him  in  an  open  carriage  through  the  streets  of  the  city  where 
he  met  dozens  of  his  old  friends  and  exchanged  warm  greetings. 
They  were  astonished  at  so  little  change  in  his  manner  and  looks. 
“He  looks  no  older  than  he  did  twenty  years  ago,”  wrote  John 
Beauchamp  Jones,  a  rebel  government  clerk,  in  his  diary.  Part  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  Stanard,  corner 

11  Welles,  Diary,  II,  219. 

19  S.  S.  Cox,  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation  (Providence,  1885),  330. 

1 8  Lossing,  Pictorial  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(3  vols.,  Hartford,  1868),  III,  526;  J.  B.  Jones,  A  Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary  At  the 
Confederate  States  Capital  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1866),  II,  386;  Richmond  Dispatch, 
Jan.  13;  National  Intelligencer,  Jan.  16. 
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of  8th  and  Franklin  streets,  who  was  an  old  and  very  intimate 
friend  of  the  Blair  family.  Her  table  was  frequented  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Stephens  and  other  Confederates.  On  Blair’s  second  visit  to 
Richmond,  Mrs.  Stanard  tried  to  hide  her  poverty  by  serving  him 
a  turkey  dinner,  the  bird  alone  costing  her  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  depreciated  Confederate  money.  Blair  found  his  visit 
turned  into  a  holiday. 

Vice-President  Stephens,  writing  in  1870  of  the  Blair  mission,14 
stated  that  “The  arrival  of  this  distinguished  personage,  who  was, 
unquestionably,  the  master  spirit — the  real  Warwic\ — of  the  Party 
then  in  power  at  Washington,  caused  no  little  sensation.  What 
could  have  brought  him  there?  And  what  was  his  business? 
These  were  the  inquiries  of  almost  everyone.” 

Blair’s  observation  on  conditions  about  the  rebel  Capital  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  Confederacy  was  exhausted.  The  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect  of  his  presence  led  to  wild  rumors  that  Richmond  was 
to  be  evacuated.18  Conjecture  was  in  every  mind,  but  no  one 
expected  relief  from  the  mission,  even  though  Blair  were  endowed 
with  diplomatic  power.  The  Richmond  editors  were  at  sea  as  to 
the  plans  of  the  Yankee  Peace  Commissioner.  The  Examiner 
thought  his  object  might  be  to  fulfill  a  pretended  overture  for 
peace  and  union,  to  stimulate  the  draft  in  the  North,  and  to  draw 
expressions  from  the  South  on  terms  of  peace.  The  Dispatch 
thought  that  Blair  wanted  his  name  in  the  papers  again  and 
unwittingly  served  Lincoln  as  a  dupe  to  encourage  the  North 
vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war  on  the  South.  Both  papers 
scorned  the  idea  of  peace  on  terms  other  than  independence  for 
the  South.  Why  Blair  should  be  permitted  to  enter  Richmond 
when  no  rebel  could  publicly  enter  Washington  troubled  the 
editors.  Surely  the  Secretary  of  War,  James  A.  Seddon,  would 
not  grant  such  a  request.  Was  it  President  Davis  ?  Dissatisfaction 
with  his  services  was  everywhere.  Stephens  and  Governor  Brown 
of  Georgia  had  no  confidence  in  him,  and  others  abused  him  by 
the  hour.  Blair  dined  with  Stephens  at  Mrs.  Stanard’s  and  there, 
without  disclosing  his  own  plans,  learned  of  the  rift  between 
Davis  and  Stephens.  The  latter  severely  criticized  the  conduct  of 

1 1  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  War  between  the 
States  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1870),  590. 

1 5  Jones,  op.  cit.,  II,  384. 
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the  Confederate  military  operations.10  In  spite  of  universal  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  skill  of  General  Lee,  the  conservative  Southerners, 
who  had  staked  their  fortunes  on  a  successful  termination  of  a 
war,  were  despondent.  Peace  talk  was  in  the  air.  R.  M.  T.  Hun¬ 
ter  was  affected  by  it.  Southern  ports  were  closed,  trade  ruined, 
homes  ravaged  by  war,  food  and  clothing  scarce  and  costly,  and 
skeleton  regiments  could  be  filled  only  by  calling  out  boys  of 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea  had  split  the 
Confederacy. 

Evidences  on  every  hand  justified  Blair  in  the  belief  that  an 
opportunity  for  peace  had  come.  His  demeanor  while  in  Rich¬ 
mond  took  on  a  three-fold  aspect:  to  the  general  public  he  was 
a  secretive,  mythical  personage;  to  certain  friends  in  influential 
positions  he  was  talkative  and  solicitous;  and  to  President  Davis 
he  was  the  friendly  diplomat  and  mediator.  He  talked  to  Ould 
very  unreservedly  and  with  great  earnestness  about  the  propriety 
of  making  peace  terms  at  once  with  the  federal  government.  He 
told  Ould  that  the  Confederacy  could  obtain  advantageous  terms 
and  stressed  the  fact  that  the  enfeebled  Southern  government 
could  not  long  resist  the  victorious  federal  armies.1 7  Hunter  and 
some  of  the  Confederate  Congressmen  were  told  that  President 
Lincoln  would  win  the  war  if  he  had  to  employ  foreigners  in  the 
armies.  What  was  the  use,  thought  they,  to  fight  on  in  a  cause 
doomed  to  utter  failure.  The  cost  in  blood  and  money  was  too 
great  to  refuse  to  consider  peace.  Thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
cord  among  the  rebels  the  wily  old  enemy  of  nullification  made 
his  way  to  the  secret  chambers  of  President  Davis. 

He  began  his  confidential  interviews  with  Davis  on  January 
12,  after  a  friendly  conversation  with  a  number  of  persons  present. 
He  asked  for  a  private  interview  with  the  President,  and  soon 
found  himself  closeted  with  the  arch-conspirator  whom  he  had 
fought  for  four  long  years.  He  approached  his  subject  by  telling 
Davis  of  the  mode  by  which  he  had  reached  Richmond,  that  he 
was  there  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  that  he  was  unauthorized 
to  commit  Mr.  Lincoln  to  any  program.  Davis  was  interrogated 
as  to  any  probable  commitments  with  European  powers  which 

16  Dunbar  Rowland,  Jefferson  Davis  Constitutionalist  (io  vols.,  Jackson  (Miss.), 
1923),  IX,  602-604.  H.  W.  Cleveland  to  Jeff.  Davis,  Nov.  25,  1887;  VIII,  210-212. 
James  Lyons  to  W.  T.  Walthall,  June  10,  1878. 

17  Ibid.,  VIII,  601.  Ould  to  Jeff.  Davis,  May  9,  1881. 
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would  prevent  the  making  of  any  arrangements  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington.  The  answer  was  decisively  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Davis  assured  Blair  that  he  would  die  a  free  man.  That 
all-important  point  out  of  the  way,  the  old  editor  explained  that 
he,  not  being  a  diplomat,  and  fearing  that  he  might  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  personal  interview,  had  written  his  proposal  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  an  editorial.  Davis  assured  him  of  his  full  confi¬ 
dence,  of  his  reciprocation  of  the  attachment  which  Blair  had 
expressed  for  the  Davis  family,  and  that  he  would  never  forget 
his  obligations  to  the  Blairs,  not  even  in  his  prayers  on  his 
death-bed.18 

Drawing  his  manuscript  from  his  pocket,  Blair  began  to  read 
his  quixotic  proposal.  And  as  he  read,  the  keynote  of  his  plan 
seemed  to  be  the  fear  that  the  true  democracy  and  republicanism 
of  this  country  were  in  danger  of  being  extinguished  by  European 
monarchy  and  Radical  tyranny  if  the  war  should  continue  much 
longer.  The  President’s  proclamation  of  amnesty  formed  a  basis 
on  which  peace  could  be  made.  Since  the  South  was  using  slaves 
to  help  fight  the  North,  the  institution  of  slavery  was  doomed  to 
disappear.  Slavery  as  a  principle  once  abandoned,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  independence  and  the  support  of  European  monarchy  to 
fight  for.  Nothing  but  military  strength  could  keep  the  North 
and  South  apart.  The  dreams  of  Napoleon  and  Napoleon  III  to 
mark  out  an  empire  in  America  were  coming  true  in  Mexico. 
Jefferson  Davis  had  in  his  hands  the  chance  to  bring  peace  to  the 
states,  restore  prosperity  to  the  South,  drive  Maximilian  from 
Mexico  and  restore  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  fulfill  the  dreams  of  Americans  who  hoped  to  see  more 
states  in  the  Southwest.  Davis  could  become  another  Jefferson, 
the  greatest  hero  in  the  South.  He  could  do  it  by  asking  for  a 
truce,  by  offering  to  send  Confederate  troops  to  Mexico,  and  then 
wait  for  the  two  armies  to  fraternize,  for  public  opinion  to  be¬ 
come  adjusted,  and  for  peace  with  state  rights  guaranteed  to  be 
made.19 

When  Blair  finished  reading  his  plans,  he  asked  the  President 
of  the  Confederacy:  “There  is  my  problem,  Mr.  Davis;  do  you 
think  it  possible  to  be  solved  ?”  After  consideration  the  President 

1 8  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  X,  96.  Blair’s  report  in  manuscript  dated  Jan., 
1865,  and  quoted  by  the  authors;  Richmond  Dispatch,  Jan.  16. 

10  Ibid.,  97-102;  Rhodes,  V,  58-60;  Century  Magazine,  XVI,  839-44. 
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replied:  “I  think  so.”  He  agreed  with  Blair  that  the  North  and 
South  should  not  destroy  each  other  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  poten¬ 
tates  of  Europe.  He  had  reluctantly  left  the  Union,  and  had  found 
it  hard  to  choose  another  flag.  Reconciliation  based  upon  a  Mexi¬ 
can  project  of  repelling  the  common  enemy  of  Europe  depended, 
however,  on  circumstances  which  no  one  could  foresee.*0  More¬ 
over,  he  observed  that  conciliation  would  depend  on  well-founded 
confidence.  Looking  straight  at  Blair,  he  asked  abruptly,  in  a 
significant  tone:  “What,  Mr.  Blair,  do  you  think  of  Seward?” 
Blair  understood  his  reasoning  process  and  answered  that  Seward 
was  a  pleasant  companion  possessed  of  social  qualities,  but  that 
he  was  guided  by  selfish  ambition.  Negotiations  should  be  be¬ 
tween  Lincoln  and  the  Confederate  government.  “The  transac¬ 
tion  is  a  military  transaction,”  continued  Blair,  “and  depends 
entirely  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  armies.  If  he  goes 
into  it  he  will  certainly  consider  it  as  the  affair  of  the  military 
head  of  the  Government.  Now  I  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
capable  of  great  personal  sacrifices — of  sacrificing  the  strongest 
feelings  of  his  heart,  of  sacrificing  a  friend  when  he  thinks  it 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
if  he  plights  his  faith  to  any  man  in  a  transaction  for  which  he  is 
responsible  as  an  officer  or  a  man,  he  will  maintain  his  word 
inviolably.” 

Davis  agreed  with  Blair  that  Seward  could  not  be  trusted,  and 
said  he  was  glad  that  Lincoln,  with  whom  he  was  personally 
unacquainted,  was  trustworthy.  He  suggested  that  diplomatic 
machinery  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an  understand¬ 
ing,  and  mentioned  the  name  of  Judge  John  A.  Campbell  for  a 
mediator.  In  him  Blair  had  unbounded  confidence.  Happy 
over  the  course  the  interview  had  taken,  Blair  enthusiastically 
said  that  Davis  would  become  famous  for  his  part  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  harmony  and  the  extension  of  American  power  to  the 
Isthmus.  The  President  quickly  replied  that  death  would  end  his 
cares  and  that  his  aim  was  to  restore  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  his  country.*1 

20  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  X,  104. 

2 1  Ibid.,  106;  see  also  Jefferson  Davis,  The  Rise  and  Tall  of  the  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernment  (2  vols.,  N.  Y.,  1881),  II,  612-15;  The  Century  Magazine,  XVI,  839-44; 
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Blair  had  reason  for  being  happy  over  the  unexpected  success 
of  his  interview.  President  Davis  was  impressed  and  somewhat 
misled.  He  and  other  Confederate  statesmen  respected  the  subde 
and  astute  Blair  as  a  diplomat  clothed  with  more  power  than  he 
wished  them  to  believe  that  he  possessed.  The  argument  which 
Blair  used  to  convince  the  Confederates  of  the  futility  of  their  war 
was  particularly  appropriate  for  the  time  and  circumstance:  slav¬ 
ery  was  no  longer  the  issue;  the  strength  of  the  North  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  crush  the  South  into  the  dust;  the  longer  the  war  lasted 
the  harsher  the  retribution,  which  would  be  inevitable,  and  out  of 
that  hopeless  situation  he  proposed  a  joint  expedition  against 
European  powers  in  Mexico;  there  was  a  chance  for  the  high  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Confederacy  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  difficult 
situation. 

He  returned  to  his  room,  where  he  received  several  Confed¬ 
erate  Congressmen  who  soon  resolved  themselves  into  a  “Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union.”  After  a  night  of 
reflection,  the  Confederate  President  decided  upon  a  course  of 
action.  He  would  participate  in  the  reconquest  of  Mexico  and 
rescue  the  imperiled  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  thought  Blair  should 
carry  back  a  letter  from  him  stating  his  willingness  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Lincoln  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  In  the 
letter  of  January  12,  which  he  addressed  to  Blair,  he  promised  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  a  conference  if  they  would  be  received 
with  a  view  to  secure  peace  to  the  two  countries,  North  and 
South.*8 

The  Blair  Mission  easily  became  the  exciting  topic  of  the  day. 
The  New  York  Tribune  ran  big  single-column  headlines  on  the 
front  page,  one  of  which  was  “The  Blair  Mission.  Mr.  Blair  Re¬ 
turns  to  Washington.  He  Makes  No  Revelations.  What  the  Rebels 
Say  of  Him.  ...  He  Is  Silent  But  in  Good  Humor.”  An  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  National  Intelligencer  on  “The  Blair  Mission”  began: 
“That  the  Blair  Mission  has  become  the  national  excitement  is 
evident  enough  from  the  reflection  of  the  leading  press  of  the 
country.”  At  the  same  time  the  Richmond  Examiner  was  trying 
hard  to  convince  the  South  that  Blair  was  on  his  own  authority. 
“We  have  reason  to  think — to  know  .  .  .  that  he  has  no  authen- 

2  2  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  X,  107;  Richmond  Enquirer,  Jan.  14. 
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tication  from  the  Yankee  Government  either  written  or  verbal,” 
wrote  the  editor  of  that  sheet.  But  the  excitement  rose  higher  and 
higher.  The  question  of  peace  or  war  was  important  to  Congress, 
which  must  make  appropriations  for  the  coming  months.23  The 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Dispatch  got  a  telegram  from  Washing¬ 
ton  stating  that  Blair’s  sole  object  was  to  recover  his  papers  taken 
by  General  Early.  No  one  should  consider  his  mission  seriously. 
But  a  fresh  wave  of  excitement  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
General  J.  W.  Singleton  on  a  peace  mission.  He  arrived  at 
the  docks  in  Richmond  on  the  boat  which  had  carried  Blair 
away.24 

General  Singleton,  an  advocate  of  peace  and  member  of  the 
Illinois  branch  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  was  in  Richmond  on  his 
own  responsibility.  The  administration  had  allowed  him  to  go  on 
another  peace  mission.  He  stopped  at  the  Spottswood  Hotel, 
where  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  called  to  see  him.  For  two 
weeks  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  for  which  the  South  is  noted, 
interviewed  General  Lee  and  President  Davis,  and  then  returned 
to  Washington,  where  he  reported  to  President  Lincoln  his 
convictions  that  the  South  would  not  make  peace  without 
independence. 

Blair  landed  at  the  Navy  Yard  on  the  flagship  Don  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  16.  With  him  was  ex-Governor  Jacobs  of 
Kentucky,  son-in-law  of  the  dead  Benton.  The  Tribune  reporter 
was  there  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  mission.  According  to 
him,  Blair  represented  the  people  of  Richmond  as  being  for  peace. 
The  working  classes  had  an  aching  demand  for  it.  A  cessation  of 
hostilities  would  probably  come  within  two  months. 

Blair  reported  to  President  Lincoln  the  results  of  his  mission. 
The  private  secretaries  of  the  President  say  that  his  interest  in  the 
Blair  adventure  was  limited  to  “the  information  concerning  the 
despondency  of  the  rebel  leaders  which  it  disclosed  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  bringing  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their  despair 
and  the  abandonment  of  their  resistance.”  He  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  Mexican  project  and  answered  the  Davis 
note  to  Blair  thus:25 

23  National  Intelligencer,  Jan.  14. 

2  4  Richmond  Whig,  Jan.  16. 

26Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  X,  108.  Lincoln  to  Blair,  Jan.  18. 
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F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. 

Sir:  You  having  shown  me  Mr.  Davis’s  letter  to  you  of  the  12th 
instant,  you  may  say  to  him  that  I  have  constantly  been,  am  now  and 
shall  continue  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  any  other  influ¬ 
ential  person  now  resisting  the  National  authority,  may  informally 
send  to  me,  with  the  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  one 
common  country. 

On  the  same  day,  January  18,  that  Blair  reported  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  hurriedly  wrote  to  Greeley  that: 88 

I  would  have  written  to  you  before  I  left  Grants  Headqurs.  but 
could  form  no  judgment  of  what  result  could  be  hoped  for  until  I 
heard  how  I  was  received  here  as  well  as  Richmond —  And  now  I 
have  to  content  myself  &  you  with  the  saying  of  the  old  Sage  that 
“All  that  is  Known  is  that  nothing  is  Known” —  Still  I  say  to  you 
my  faith  is  strong  that  we  shall  have  a  happy  deliverance  and  that 
soon.  There  is  good  will  for  it  on  both  sides— but  there  are  formidable 
obstructions  in  the  elements  of  hostility  easily  excited  into  phrenzy 
existing  among  the  masses,  which  selfish  bad  men  will  abuse  to  thwart 
peace  because  that  thwarts  their  schemes  of  avarice  &  ambition.  Never¬ 
theless  I  think  your  Envoy  has  done  much  good  in  defeating  all  these 
schemes  &  Schemers  and  if  his  project  of  turning  their  flank  &  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  oblique  in  another  direction  succeeds,  our  unhappy 
war  will  be  converted  into  a  general  blessing.  The  success  depends 
on  keeping  the  design  profoundly  secret  in  the  beginning  &  if  your 
head  full  of  sagacity  should  penetrate  it,  or  should  guess  it,  I  beg  you 
not  to  divulge  even  your  conjectures.  I  have  great  hopes,  and  would 
not  hesitate  to  indicate  something  of  their  foundation  to  you  but  that 
I  am  pledged  to  be  tonguetied —  Your  repulses  to  the  attacks  made  on 
me  are  of  vast  import.  You  do  more  good  to  the  cause  than  any  would 
suppose  could  [be]  done  by  vindicating  an  inconsiderable  person.  But 
it  is  true  that  very  small  “instrumentalities  produce  great  consequences,” 
not  by  their  own  force  but  slight  motions  exerting  the  prodigious 
energies  set  a  going  in  revolutionary  times. 

I  thank  you  for  the  personal  concern  you  take  in  me.  You  do  me 
justice  in  two  particulars,  to  which  my  conscience,  I  hope  my  conduct 
will  ever  bear  witness.  I  am  not  avaricious  nor  ambitious  and  my  en¬ 
deavors  are  absolutely  directed  by  what  I  consider  the  public  interests. 

At  eleven  o’clock,  January  20,  Blair’s  carriage  rolled  up  to  the 
Navy  Yard  wharf.  He  quietly  boarded  the  steamer  Don ,  which 
had  been  resting  under  special  orders,  and  at  a  quarter  past  eleven 
o’clock  the  vessel  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  down  the  Potomac 

16  Greeley  MSS. 
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River.  She  was  headed  for  Richmond.  The  Richmond  Enquirer 
pronounced  him  an  indefatigable  gentleman  when  it  learned  of 
his  second  arrival  on  January  20.  He  was  the  guest,  this  time,  of 
Captain  Hatch.27 

He  reported  to  President  Davis  on  the  twenty-first.  Rather 
unsatisfactory  excuses  were  made  for  his  failure  to  enlist  President 
Lincoln  in  the  joint  invasion  of  Mexico.  Ex-President  Davis  stated 
that  Blair  said  that  Lincoln  was  embarrassed  by  the  Radical  poli¬ 
ticians  “who  wished  to  drive  him  into  harsher  measures  than  he 
was  inclined  to  adopt;  whence  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  him  to 
enter  into  any  arrangement  with  us  by  the  use  of  political 
agencies;  that  if  anything  beneficial  could  be  effected  it  must  be 
done  without  the  intervention  of  the  politicians.  He  therefore 
suggested  that  Generals  Lee  and  Grant  might  enter  into  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  hostilities  would  be  suspended,  and  a  way 
paved  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  I  responded  that  I  would  will¬ 
ingly  intrust  to  General  Lee  such  negotiation  as  was  indicated.”  28 

Blair  was  really  caught  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  Davis 
found  himself  in  a  dilemma;  he  had  either  to  accept  President 
Lincoln’s  ultimatum  of  “peace  to  the  people  of  our  one  common 
country or  repeat  his  own  ultimatum  of  independence  and 
“peace  to  the  two  countries.”  28  What  should  he  do?  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  labor  under  the  impression  that  Blair  truly  represented 
Lincoln,80  and  it  is  plausible  to  believe  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Confederacy  forced  him  into  a  forlorn  hope  that  some  kind  of 
an  amicable  adjustment  might  be  reached.  Possibly  he  wondered 
what  vengeance  the  North  might  seek  if  he  held  out  to  the  bitter 
end.  Yankee  terms  would  probably  be  more  favorable  if  peace 
were  made  while  he  still  had  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
under  arms.  Possibly,  too,  there  were  many  in  the  North  who 
could  agree  with  the  'National  Intelligencer  that  the  cause  of  the 
South  was  deservedly  hopeless,  her  people  punished,  and  that  the 
North  did  not  desire  to  invoke  vengeance  from  her  hollow  cell 
nor  to  yield  up  the  throne  of  mercy  to  tyrannous  hate. 

The  pressure  of  discontent  in  the  rebel  states  was  increasing 

27  Richmond  Enquirer,  Jan.  23,  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  21,  26. 

28  Davis,  Rise  and  Fall,  II,  616-17. 

2  8  Italics  mine. 

8 “Rowland,  op.  cit.,  VII,  566-69.  Davis  to  J.  W.  Jones. 
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daily.  Congressmen  openly  admitted  to  Blair  that  their  govern¬ 
ment  was  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse.  Stephens  pointed  out  to 
the  senators  in  secret  session  that  if  they  could  not  match  the  army 
of  the  North  in  numbers  they  should  not  attempt  to  cope  with 
them  in  direct  physical  power,  and  advocated  the  abandonment 
of  Richmond.  Veiled  hostility  between  Davis  and  Stephens  was 
no  longer  concealed.  The  people  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
craved  peace.  Bitterness  and  political  bickerings  were  destroying 
the  morale  of  the  Confederacy.  Dissatisfaction  arose  over  the 
appointment  and  promotion  of  generals,  the  right  of  suspension 
of  habeas  corpus ,  personal  enmities,  and  the  justice  of  conscrip¬ 
tion.  Georgia  was  the  center  of  almost  open  rebellion  to  the  policy 
of  President  Davis.  Vice-President  Stephens,  his  brother  Linton 
of  the  state  legislature,  Robert  Toombs,  and  Governor  Brown 
bitterly  attacked  the  various  policies  of  the  central  government. 
At  one  time  in  the  autumn  of  1864  Vice-President  Stephens 
thought  of  resigning  his  office  because  of  his  quarrels  and  dis¬ 
agreements  with  President  Davis.  Seddon  felt  compelled  to  resign 
as  Secretary  of  War  because  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Cabinet  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Virginia.  Governor 
Brown’s  letter  in  which  he  refused  to  execute  the  order  for  the 
conscription  of  troops  reached  President  Davis  on  January  16,  the 
day  Blair  reached  Washington  on  his  return  from  his  first  visit 
to  Richmond.  Brown  characterized  the  orders  from  Richmond 
as  usurping  and  despotic.81 

There  was  a  definite  demand  for  peace  among  the  Confederate 
legislators.  The  vociferous  Henry  S.  Foote,  an  old  colleague  of 
Davis  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  then  a  state  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Tennessee  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  House  of  Representatives  December  1,  1864,  calling 
for  either  more  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  or  an  early  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  and  the  restoration  of  peace.  His  colleagues, 
Colyar,  Atkins,  and  Menees  of  Tennessee,  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  Although  his  resolution  was  tabled,  another  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  introduced  two  weeks  later  a 
resolution  recommending  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  propose 

8 1  Kirkland,  op,  cit.,  ch.  5;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  X,  ch.  5. 
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peace  negotiations  with  the  North.  Foote  blew  clouds  of  vitu¬ 
perative  gas  at  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  until  he  fled  from 
Richmond  with  his  wife  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  sent  his  wife  into  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  she  was  cared  for  by  Seward,  and  Foote  finally 
landed  in  the  Confederate  prison  at  Fredericksburg.  The  insur¬ 
gent  Representatives  won  a  partial  victory  on  January  12,  1865, 
when  they,  in  secret  session,  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  begin  negotiations  for  peace.  These  reso¬ 
lutions  were  postponed  by  only  four  votes.  They  included  a 
proposition  to  form  a  joint  expedition  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  the  Blair  idea;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Blair  was 
then  in  Richmond  conferring  with  a  number  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  There  is  no  known  evidence  that  he  intrigued  with 
the  malcontents,  but  his  presence  encouraged  them  in  their 
labors. 

Extremists  regarded  with  alarm  the  reports  of  the  cordial 
greetings  with  which  the  President  and  others  met  Blair.  They 
dreaded  the  evil  results  of  a  peace  mania  which  would  possibly 
ruin  them  completely.  The  Richmond  Whig  looked  on  with 
alarm  at  the  increased  power  which  Blair’s  presence  gave  the 
peace  faction.  The  Examiner  “hoped  that  everybody  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy — except  the  President — is  at  last  tired  of  visits  from  for¬ 
eign  enemies  ...  for  the  purpose  of  holding  conversations  look¬ 
ing,  or  tending,  or  pretending  to  look  or  tend  to  Peace.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  cruel  to  expect  that  Mr.  Davis  should  deny  himself 
the  intense  delight  of  grasping,  with  effusion  the  hand  of  an  old 
Washington  jobber  like  Blair;  the  very  sight  of  whom  must  have 
called  up  tenderest  souvenirs  of  the  ‘log-rolling’  of  other  days.  A 
morning  paper  has  given  an  affecting  description  of  their  first 
meeting  which,  ‘especially  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blair,  was  marked 
by  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  as  refreshing  as  it  was  unex¬ 
pected.  He  shook  the  President’s  hand  warmly,  assuring  him  of 
his  undiminished  regard  and  esteem.’  How  kind!  This  Blair  is 
one  of  those  who,  for  four  years,  have  been  sending  invading 
armies  to  lay  waste  our  soil  and  slay.”  He  is  a  murderer.  The 
Sentinel  had  less  use  for  the  venerable  white-winged  harbinger 
of  peace.  It  angered  and  humiliated  the  editor  to  think  that 
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President  Davis  had  dined  old  Blair.  Possibly  Davis  should  take 
up  his  abode  north  of  the  Potomac. 

Jones  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  increasing  pessimism  and 
shivered  in  the  foggy,  rainy  winter  weather  that  soon  turned  into 
a  blizzard  during  which  the  thermometer  fell  to  zero.  “There  is 
danger  of  a  crash,”  he  wrote  in  his  diary.  “This  weather,  bad 
news,  etc.  etc.  predispose  both  the  people  and  the  army  for  peace 
— while  the  papers  are  filled  with  the  leniency  of  Sherman  at 
Savannah,  and  his  forbearance  to  interfere  with  the  slaves.”  The 
return  of  Blair  “has  excited  many  vague  hopes — among  the  rest, 
even  of  recognition  by  the  United  States  Government!  Yet  many, 
very  many  croakers,  weary  of  the  war,  would  acquiesce  in  recon¬ 
struction,  if  they  might  save  their  property.  Vain  hopes.”  83 

Because  of  the  presence  of  Blair  a  second  time,  rumors  were 
spread  feverishly.  The  quidnuncs  got  in  a  heat.  Panicky  indi¬ 
viduals  believed  that  Richmond  was  about  to  be  evacuated.  “To 
add  to  the  confusion  and  despair  of  the  country,”  wrote  Jones, 
“the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  experimenting  on  the  currency, 
ceasing  to  issue  Treasury  notes,  with  unsettled  claims  demanding 
liquidation  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  millions.  Even  the 
clerks,  almost  in  a  starving  condition,  it  is  said  will  not  be  paid 
at  the  end  of  the  month;  and  the  troops  have  not  been  paid  for 
many  months;  but  they  are  fed  and  clothed.”  88  General  Lee’s 
recent  dispatch,  however,  informed  the  President  that  he  had  but 
two  days’  rations  for  his  army. 

In  the  North  the  general  attitude  of  the  officials  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  crush  the  rebellion  while  the  peace  movement  con¬ 
tinued.  With  ruin  and  defeat  staring  him  in  the  face,  Davis,  the 
day  after  Blair  departed  for  Washington,  sent  word  to  Stephens 
by  Hunter  requesting  his  presence  for  a  private  consultation. 
Stephens  found  the  President  alone  and  ready  to  talk  about  the 
Blair  proposal  for  a  peace  conference.  He  had  mentioned  the 
affair  to  no  one,  but  a  Cabinet  meeting  was  called  for  four  o’clock 
that  afternoon.  The  substance  of  what  he  said  to  Stephens  was 
that  Blair  had  suggested  the  suspension  of  hostilities  through  a 
secret  military  convention  between  the  belligerents,  the  professed 
object  of  which  was  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 

**  Vol.’ll,  395,  396.  Jan.  23.  *8  Jones,  Diary,  II,  396.  Jan.  24. 
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trine.  Davis  clung  to  that  idea  although  Blair  denied  having  any 
authority  from  Lincoln  to  propose  it.  Blair  had  said  to  Davis, 
however,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the 
Union.  Moreover,  Blair  had  assured  him  that  his  war  for  inde¬ 
pendence  was  certain  to  fail  in  the  end.  Davis  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  Confederacy  should  enter  into  a  conference  such  as 
Blair  had  oudined.  It  was  a  grave  thing  to  do,  particularly  when 
Blair  was  not  a  legally  recognized  emissary.  Though  Blair  dis¬ 
claimed  to  be  speaking  with  authority  he  felt  assured  that  Lin¬ 
coln  fully  understood  what  was  being  done  and  accorded  with  it. 
The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.8* 

Stephens  advised  the  undertaking  of  a  convention  on  the 
basis  of  the  Blair  program.  Perhaps  such  a  convention  could  be 
obtained  with  a  suspension  of  hostilities  without  committing  the 
Confederates  to  active  participation  in  the  invasion  of  Mexico. 
Perhaps  the  turn  of  attention  of  the  Northern  mind  to  Mexican 
affairs  would  result  in  subduing  passion  and  hatred  and  give  the 
Confederates  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  success  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  they  were  struggling.  There  was  all  to  gain, 
nothing  to  lose.  The  convention,  however,  should  be  kept  secret 
and  men  chosen  for  representatives,  the  absence  of  whom  would 
create  no  public  excitement.  Stephens  thought  it  advisable  for 
Lincoln  and  Davis  to  meet  secretly  at  City  Point,  under  an 
arrangement  made  by  Generals  Lee  and  Grant.85 

Davis  preferred  to  send  a  commission  of  three  representative 
Confederates.  Very  well  then,  advised  Stephens,  but  choose  men 
of  ability  and  discretion.  He  recommended  the  names  of  three 
men  who  could  easily  slip  away  from  public  notice.  They  were 
Judge  Campbell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  General  Henry  Ben- 
ning,  and  Thomas  S.  Flournay.  Davis  agreed  that  these  distin¬ 
guished  gentlemen  would  form  an  able  commission.8* 

Some  time  after  Stephens  left  the  President,  the  Cabinet  as¬ 
sembled  and,  with  the  President,  decided  to  send  Stephens,  Judge 
Campbell,  and  Hunter,  who  was  president  pro  tempore  of  the 

8  4  Stephens,  op.  cit.,  II,  599-608. 

86  Ibid.;  see  Henry  S.  Foote,  Casket  of  Reminiscences  (Washington,  1874),  306- 
307,  for  a  severe  criticism  of  Davis  whom  he  holds  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
mission. 

88  Stephens,  op.  cit.,  II,  599-608. 
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Senate.  Both  Campbell  and  Hunter  were  for  peace.  Hunter,  who 
had  lost  his  son  and  the  live  stock  on  his  plantation,  was  gloomy. 
The  despondent  Mrs.  Hunter  could  give  him  no  encouragement, 
and  convinced  that  victory  was  impossible  of  attainment  by  the 
Confederacy,  he  became  a  frequent  caller  on  Judge  Campbell 
during  the  month  of  January,  very  likely  to  discuss  means  of 
negotiating  a  peace.87  The  commissioners  were  well  qualified  for 
their  task,  but  no  other  selection  could  have  been  made  which 
would  have  excited  public  comment  any  more,  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Lee  had  been  chosen.  Stephens  begged  Davis 
without  success  to  send  other  men  who  were  less  conspicuous. 
Perhaps  Davis  wished  to  see  what  the  head  of  his  insurgents 
would  do  when  he  assumed  the  responsibility  for  peace  negotia¬ 
tions.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  urged  the  President 
not  to  humiliate  himself  by  sending  a  commission  to  confer  on 
peace  on  terms  which  Lincoln  had  pointedly  rejected.  But  Davis 
remained  adamant.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  desired  to  silence 
the  clamor  of  the  peace  malcontents  and  perhaps  to  gain  some 
advantage  by  the  delay  which  a  peace  conference  might  bring 
about.  That  was  all  he  could  hope  for.  He  stood  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Confederacy.  He  had  sworn  on  his  honor  to 
uphold  its  constitution  as  long  as  an  army  and  the  people  were 
determined  to  fight  for  it.  He  could  not  honorably  surrender 
his  government  to  the  Union  forces. 

The  Confederate  Commissioners  received  their  instructions 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  28,  from  President  Davis,  and  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  the  Union  lines  near  Petersburg  on  January 
29.  Their  instructions  were:  “In  conformity  with  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  you  are  requested 
to  proceed  to  Washington  City  for  informal  conference  with  him 
upon  the  issues  involved  in  the  existing  war,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  peace  to  the  two  countries.” 

Meantime  Blair  boarded  the  Don  and  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  he  reported  the  results  of  his  mission  to  President 
Lincoln.  There  is  a  document  in  the  Blair  papers  which  purports 
to  be  the  report  of  the  elder  Blair  to  President  Lincoln  on  the 


8  7  Kirkland,  op.  cit.,  230. 
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subject  of  his  second  interview  with  Davis.  According  to  it  the 
elder  Blair  said: 

At  my  second  interview  we  went  over  the  same  grounds  as  on  the 
first  &  he  showed  me  a  memorandum  which  he  had  drawn  up  stating 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  came  to  him,  presenting  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  the  main  object  which  brought  me 
&  recapitulating  such  portions  of  our  conversation  as  bore  upon  that 
point.  The  paper  was  drawn  up  in  a  way  not  to  commit  him  abso¬ 
lutely  to  the  course  I  proposed.  It  was  meagre  &  partial  omitting  the 
main  points  &  coloring  of  the  conversation  even  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  operations  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  &  was  silent  as  to  what  had 
been  said  respecting  reconstruction. 

He  said  it  was  not  designed  for  publication  &  that  my  communi¬ 
cations  would  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

I  told  him  that  I  would  report  what  had  occurred  to  the  President. 
He  replied  this  was  contemplated  of  course. 

In  some  part  of  our  conversation  I  said  that  he  could  scarcely  hope 
to  reclaim  the  Mississippi  Ports  and  the  Adantic  which  we  held — 
that  without  them  the  Govt,  they  had  set  up  could  not  stand —  He 
replied  but  not  audibly  but  his  manner  indicated  assent. 

The  President  was  determined  to  be  understood  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  peace  on  terms  of  one  common  country.  He  observed  that 
Davis  had  referred  to  “peace  to  the  two  countries,”  and  it  required 
all  of  Blair’s  editorial  ingenuity  to  convince  him  that  Davis  had 
twice  read  his  letter  containing  the  phrase  “our  one  common 
country”  and  fully  understood  its  import.  The  President  knew 
that  no  understanding  could  be  reached  so  long  as  those  two  con¬ 
ceptions  were  maintained.*8  Davis  would  have  to  surrender  his 
conception. 

The  arrangements  for  the  conference  in  Hampton  Roads  were 
not  completed  until  the  day  before  the  participants  convened  on 
February  3.  The  representative  of  President  Lincoln,  Major  T.  T. 
Eckert,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  telegraphs  in  the  war  offices, 
hesitated  to  receive  the  Confederate  Commissioners  on  the  basis 
of  their  instructions.  After  some  delay  General  Grant  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  admitting  them  into  his  lines  and  actually 
forced  the  negotiations  through  to  the  conference.  He  had  been 
made  privy  to  the  Blair  program  by  the  Blairs,  who  greatly  ad- 

88Nicolay  and  Hay,  X,  m-12. 
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mired  him.  He  and  Mrs.  Grant,  nee  Julia  Dent  of  an  old  Mary¬ 
land  family,  were  desirous  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 
He  talked  with  the  Commissioners,  found  them  desirous  of 
peace,  and  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  Lincoln  ought  to 
meet  them. 

Blair’s  mission  resulted  therefore  in  the  Hampton  Roads  Con¬ 
ference  of  February  3.  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward 
represented  the  Union.  The  conference  failed  to  bring  peace  be¬ 
cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  Confederate  Commissioners  to  break 
their  instructions  by  uniting  on  “our  one  common  country.” 
Complete  submission  was  necessary  before  the  war  could  end. 

The  Southern  press  was  furious.  It  accused  President  Lincoln 
of  gross  betrayal  and  called  him  a  liar.  The  Richmond  Whig 
declared  that  “To  talk  now  of  any  other  arbitrament  than  that  of 
the  sword  is  to  betray  cowardice  or  treachery.”  President  Davis 
magnetized  a  Richmond  audience  with  a  defiant  speech.  For  a 
while  extremists  deluded  themselves  into  a  belief  that  their  three 
undefeated  armies,  an  uncaptured  capital,  and  their  unconquer¬ 
able  spirit  could  hold  out  against  the  invasion  of  the  North.  But 
Stephens,  Campbell,  and  Hunter  knew  better.  Stephens  returned 
to  Georgia  to  watch  sadly  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy.  Jones 
thought  the  fruitless  mission  would  be  fraught  with  evil  and  that 
the  Confederacy  could  last  only  a  few  weeks  longer  if  Sherman 
were  not  checked.  “The  sooner  the  better  for  us  as  delay  will 
only  serve  to  organize  the  Union  Party  sure  to  spring  up;  for 
many  of  the  people  are  not  only  weary  of  the  war,  but  they  have 
no  longer  any  faith  in  the  President,  his  cabinet,  Congress,  the 
commissaries,  quartermasters,  enrolling  officers,  and  most  of  the 
generals.”  89  The  South  was  cloven  asunder. 

In  the  North  the  Conference  had  the  effect  opposite  to  that 
which  Blair  intended.  The  Radicals  strengthened  their  hold  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  and  the  Republican  party.  The  great 
Beecher  went  down  to  Baltimore  and  lashed  his  audience  into  a 
frenzy  by  painting  a  “picture  of  a  procession  of  justice  ‘with  male¬ 
factors  of  the  blackest  dye,  criminals  against  a  nation’s  life  and 
against  humanity,  marching  to  the  gibbet,  and  broken  into  by 
people  who  would  stay  the  execution  and  let  the  criminals  loose.’ 

8  9  Jones,  Diary,  II,  410.  Feb.  6. 
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A  voice  in  the  audience  shouted  ‘Blair,  Blair/  and  the  crowd 
became  riotous  with  indignation.”  The  New  York  Tribune, 
Blair’s  defender,  saw  the  result  quite  differently.  According  to 
the  Tribune,  he  had  been  the  first  man  to  bring  the  leaders  of  the 
contending  forces  face  to  face  to  talk  over  the  issues.  He  had  by 
clarifying  those  issues  brought  the  Confederacy  nearer  its  end. 
The  Radicals  inside  and  out  of  Congress  tightened  their  hold  on 
reconstruction,  and  the  President’s  problem  of  reconciliation  in 
the  spirit  of  “malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all”  was  made 
less  probable  of  attainment.  Peace  talk  was  ended,  and  Stanton, 
who  was  disturbed  by  the  peace  movement,  telegraphed  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  that  nothing  should  prevent  the  prosecution  of  his 
military  plans  or  operations.  The  North  settled  down  to  the 
winning  of  a  military  peace  with  victory. 

A  curious  rhyme,  entitled  The  Busy  B’s,  went  the  rounds  of 
the  presses  which  were  unfriendly  to  the  Blairs.  It  expresses  so 
well  their  contempt  for  the  Blairs  that  it  is  worth  quoting  here. 

How  do  the  little  busy  Blairs 
Improve  the  shining  hours, 

And  load  their  minds  with  ponderous  cares 
To  close  this  war  of  ours! 

How  skilfully  they  lay  their  plans, 

How  much  their  brains  they  tax, 

And  labor  like  stout  artisans 
For  the  dear  people’s  sakes! 

In  these  good  works  then,  let  us  pray 
That  their  ripe  years  be  past, 

Inspiring  hopes  that  yet  some  day 
They’ll  save  the  land  at  last. 

The  Blairs  undertook  the  mission  in  good  faith.  It  was  the 
last  effort  to  stop  the  war  by  any  means  other  than  by  the  sword. 
The  Blairs  were  maligned  by  the  Radicals  and  accused  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  betray  the  North  into  the  hands  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The 
charge  was  ridiculous,  but  it  served  the  purpose  of  those  who  were 
determined  utterly  to  ruin  them,  to  defeat  the  President’s  con¬ 
servative  policy,  and  wreak  vengeance  on  a  fallen  foe.  Greeley, 
however,  remained  on  peace  terms  with  them,  as  feis  letter  of 
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April  17,  1865,  shows.  Again  writing  from  the  office  of  the 
T ribune  he  asked : 4  0 

Will  any  attempt  be  now  made  to  pacify  the  country  without 
further  bloodshed?  or  must  we  have  military  execution  and  years  of 
Corsican  vendetta?  Is  there  anything  in  the  character  of  the  new 
President  whereon  to  found  a  hope?  What  are  his  private  observa¬ 
tions?  Who  are  his  confidants?  Please  drop  me  a  line.  I  am  very 
woeful. 

4  0  Blair  MSS.  Greeley  to  M.  Blair. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


Advising  a  Plebeian  President 
Blairs  ma\e  no  false  professions. — Gideon  Welles. 

“You  cannot  be  vindictive,”  wrote  Montgomery  Blair  to  Presi- 
den  Johnson  on  August  9,  1865.  “Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
persuaded  any  good  can  result  from  adding  to  the  miseries  of  our 
people  as  they  have  suffered  &  been  deeply  humiliated  &  they 
deserved  to  be.  But  the  Union  has  triumphed  &  I  can  not  see  the 
wisdom  or  humanity  of  aggravating  misfortunes  of  any  of  these 
people  &  especially  of  that  class  of  them  .  .  .  whose  feelings  are 
now  with  the  Union.”  1  The  Blairs  were  fully  convinced  that 
the  South  had  suffered  enough.  “It  was  the  sword  that  banished 
slavery  from  the  land,”  said  Frank  to  his  friends  in  St.  Louis,  but 
the  time  had  come  to  bury  the  question  of  slavery  and  turn  to  the 
subject  of  peaceful  reorganization  of  the  late  rebellious  states. 

Their  Southern  friends  who  importuned  them  to  plead  with 
the  new  President  in  their  behalf  were  not  turned  away.  “Pacify 
the  country  without  bloodshed,”  begged  Greeley,8  as  he  sent  his 
friends  to  confer  with  the  Blairs  in  perfect  confidence.  Whether 
they  presented  the  case  of  John  F.  Lee  who  was  suddenly  dis¬ 
missed  by  Secretary  Stanton  after  twenty-eight  years  of  service 
in  the  government,  or  that  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Bickley  who  was  con¬ 
fined  in  prison  at  Fort  Warren  for  three  years  without  trial,  or 
of  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  they  made  the  same  plea  for 
mercy.  As  soon  as  they  were  driven  from  the  Republican  party 
their  Democratic  friends  sought  their  influence  with  President 
Johnson.* 

1  Blair  MSS. 

2  Ibid.  Greeley  to  M.  Blair,  Apr.  17,  1865. 

8  Ibid.  Seymour  to  M.  Blair,  Dec.  3,  1865.  The  Blairs  were  begged  almost 
daily  to  secure  appointments  for  aspiring  and  needy  Democrats. 
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The  close  intimacy  that  existed  between  the  Blairs  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  and  his  family  before  the  Civil  War  has  been  com¬ 
mented  upon  and  appears  in  all  the  Civil  War  narratives.  It  is, 
of  course,  evidenced  by  the  Blair  mission  to  Richmond.  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Montgomery  Blair  owned  summer  cottages  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  they  visited  on  the  friendliest 
terms  prior  to  the  Civil  War.4  In  1859  both  the  Davises  and  the 
Blairs  rented  cottages  for  the  summer  at  Oakland  in  western 
Maryland.  They  could  be  near  the  momentous  events  which 
were  daily  transpiring  in  Washington  and  at  the  same  time 
escape  the  torrid  heat  in  the  Capital.  One  night  after  midnight, 
while  they  were  there,  Jefferson  Davis  came  to  the  Blair  cottage 
and  begged  Elizabeth  Blair  to  help  him,  explaining  that  Mrs. 
Davis  was  in  convulsions  and  near  death  with  no  help  available. 
Elizabeth  went  immediately  and  through  her  presence  of  mind 
and  intuition  she  administered  an  improvised  treatment  that 
proved  to  be  successful.  Davis  thereafter  always  asserted  that 
Montgomery  Blair’s  daughter  had  saved  the  life  of  Mrs.  Davis, 
and  while  he  was  the  greatly  harassed  President  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  he  showed  his  appreciation  of  her  kindness  by  freeing  at 
her  request  several  wounded  Maryland  prisoners  who  were  in 
Libby  Prison. 

After  Davis  was  captured  by  the  Union  soldiers  and  held 
prisoner  at  Fortress  Monroe  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Blairs  and 
Greeley  faced  an  exacting  North  in  their  plea  for  clemency  for  the 
arch-traitor.  Mrs.  Davis  requested  her  husband’s  private  secretary 
to  write  an  appeal  to  the  elder  Blair,  who  had  recently  given  her 
assurance  of  his  old-time  friendship.  She  wanted  Blair  to  procure 
an  order  for  her  passports  to  allow  her  to  sail  for  Europe.6  After 
a  fortnight  she  personally  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  elder  Blair 
in  which  she  described  the  capture  of  Davis  and  herself  by  Union 
troops.  She  wrote  earnestly,  freely,  and  bitterly  to  Blair  because 
she  trusted  him  as  a  gentleman  who  would  not  betray  a  woman 
of  her  station  for  the  sake  of  notoriety  and  politics.  Her  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  capture  of  the  Davis  party  is  a  graphic  one.  She  denied 
emphatically  that  Davis  was  dressed  in  a  woman’s  clothing  pur- 

4  W.  E.  Dodd,  Jefferson  Davis  (Philadelphia,  1907),  171. 

6  Rowland,  Davis,  III,  20-21.  Burton  N.  Harrison  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  May  22,  1865. 
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posely  to  escape  detection  when  he  was  captured.  She  had  made 
him  wear  her  waterproof  coat  and  she  had  taken  her  little  black 
shawl  from  her  shoulders,  thrown  it  over  his  head,  and  called 
him  mother  in  order  to  save  him  from  capture.  Thus  attired,  he 
tried  to  reach  his  horse  which  was  in  the  care  of  a  servant  farther 
down  the  creek  by  which  the  party  was  encamped.  The  Union 
soldiers  recognized  him,  however,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him 
when  he  refused  to  halt,  but  Mrs.  Davis  threw  herself  between 
her  husband  and  his  captors  and  told  them  to  shoot  her,  too.  She 
had  money  to  the  value  of  about  eight  thousand  dollars  in  gold, 
clothing,  and  valued  gifts,  practically  all  of  which  were  stolen 
by  the  Union  “robbers.”  Without  money,  servants,  or  friends, 
and  subjected  to  the  distorted  tales  in  the  press,  she  begged  Blair 
to  secure  a  fair  trial  for  her  noble  Confederate  protectors  who 
were  with  her  at  the  time  of  her  capture.  Furthermore,  she 
wanted  to  be  free  to  go  to  her  husband’s  trial.  “What  have  I  done 
that  I  am  a  prisoner  at  large  [in  Savannah]  with  my  family  in  a 
strange  place  surrounded  by  detectives  who  report  every  visi¬ 
tor?”  6 

Davis  was  treated  in  Fortress  Monroe  as  Stanton  thought  he 
should  be.  Iron  shackles  held  his  feet  as  he  sat  in  a  dungeon 
prison;  he  was  fed  on  a  soldier’s  ration  and  permitted  to  read 
only  the  Bible  while  the  guards  peered  through  the  bars  at  their 
distinguished  prisoner.  He  was  sorry  that  Lincoln  was  killed 
because  he  thought  the  South  would  fare  worse  at  the  hands  of 
Johnson.  His  health  began  to  fail.  “His  appetite  became  poor, 
neuralgia  appeared  in  his  face  and  head,  a  carbuncle  on  his  thigh, 
his  eyesight  began  to  fail,  and  his  general  vitality  yielded  daily  to 
the  torture  he  was  undergoing.”  7  The  recommendation  of  the 
doctors  that  better  treatment  was  necessary  if  the  government 
wished  to  avoid  the  infliction  of  a  slow  death  upon  the  prisoner, 
the  transference  of  General  N.  A.  Miles  who  was  in  charge  of 
Davis,  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  the  interest  of  men  like 
Greeley,  the  Blairs,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  Charles  O’Connor, 
finally  caused  the  authorities  to  transfer  him  to  comfortable 
quarters. 

The  charge  placed  against  him  was  one  of  murder,  not 

0  Blair  MSS.  Mrs.  Varina  Davis  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  June  6,  1865. 

7  Dodd,  Jefferson  Davis,  367. 
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treason.  He  was  accused  of  having  conspired  with  Booth  to 
assassinate  President  Lincoln.  He  was  not  guilty,  as  time  has 
proved,  but  the  North  should  not  be  condemned  for  suspecting 
Southern  authorities  under  the  circumstances.  President  John¬ 
son  longed  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  leading  traitors.  In 
1868  he  wrote:  “I  shall  go  to  my  grave  with  the  firm  belief  that 
Davis,  Cobb,  Toombs,  and  a  few  others  of  the  arch-conspirators 
and  traitors  should  have  been  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged  for 
treason.  ...  If  it  was  the  last  act  of  my  life  I’d  hang  Jeff  Davis 
as  an  example.”  *  He  did  not  wish  to  make  Davis  a  martyr  by 
trying  him  before  a  military  tribunal.  For  two  years  he  kept 
Davis  in  confinement  pending  a  civil  trial  which  never  mate¬ 
rialized. 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  was  composed  of  Charles  O’Con¬ 
nor,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  York  City,  and  George  Shea, 
who  did  most  of  the  investigation  necessary  to  set  up  a  defense 
argument.  Greeley  told  O’Connor  to  go  directly  to  the  elder  Blair 
when  he  went  to  Washington  in  the  interests  of  Davis.  Early  in 
September  of  1865,  Shea  visited  the  Blairs  and  talked  over  his 
plans  with  them.  He  begged  Blair  to  secure  for  Mrs.  Davis  per¬ 
mission  to  write  to  her  husband.  Mrs.  Blair  had  already  seen  the 
President  and  asked  for  an  arrangement  to  allow  Mrs.  Davis  the 
privilege  of  visiting  her  husband  in  his  prison  cell.  The  President 
appeared  to  relent,  but  the  obdurate  Stanton  was  in  the  way. 
Eventually  the  request  was  granted  and  the  Davis  family  was 
reunited  in  rooms  in  Carroll  Hall  where  Davis  was  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  place.  This,  however,  did  not  happen  until  Mrs. 
Davis  had  gone  to  Washington  to  plead  her  cause  and  after 
Northern  sentiment  was  less  bitter.  The  elder  Blair  went  on 
September  8  to  interview  the  President  and  gave  to  him  the  views 
of  O’Connor  and  Shea  on  how  to  expedite  the  trial.  Johnson 
made  no  answer,  “but  talked  freely  on  the  subject.”  Blair  suggested 
to  Shea  that  he  should  write  his  views  and  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  the  hope  that  they  would  come  before 
the  Cabinet.  He  thought  Attorney-General  Speed  might  apprise 
Shea  of  the  results  of  a  discussion  in  the  Cabinet.* 

Davis  was  conducted  to  Richmond  on  May  4,  1867,  where  on 

*  Century  Magazine,  LXXIX,  438.  Quoted  by  Beale,  in  Critical  Year,  34. 

#  Freeman,  A  Calendar  of  Confederate  Papers  (Richmond,  1908),  452,  456. 
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the  morrow  he  was  released  on  bond  signed  by  Horace  Greeley, 
Gerritt  Smith,  and  others  of  the  North.  Proceedings  against  him 
were  “quashed”  in  October  of  1867.  Meantime  the  President  and 
the  Blairs  became  occupied  with  reconstruction  and  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  Democracy. 

The  Blairs  mourned  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  for  weeks 
after  the  fatal  night  of  April  14.  They  realized  what  others  failed 
to  discover  for  a  long  time — the  South  had  lost  her  best  friend. 
The  elder  Blair  slept  in  his  son’s  home  at  1651  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue  on  the  night  of  the  assassination.  He  had  come  in  from 
Silver  Spring  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
went  to  bed  while  the  city  was  at  its  gayest  and  brightest  and 
woke  to  find  it  the  gloomiest  and  saddest  city  imaginable.  Al¬ 
though  his  family  saw  it  sink  into  a  state  of  despair  through  the 
night,  they  left  the  venerable  old  man  to  sleep  undisturbed  while 
military  guards  surrounded  the  house  until  daylight.  On  April  17 
he  went  to  see  General  Grant  and  learned  of  Johnson’s  proposal 
to  cease  hostilities  and  that  General  Hancock  was  “compounding 
matters  with  the  guerilla  chief,  Mosby,”  who  had  terrorized  Mary¬ 
land  and  held  Silver  Spring  almost  within  his  terrorizing  grasp.1' 

Meantime  Vice-President  Johnson  took  the  oath  of  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  had  been  marked  for  assassination  by 
the  plotters  who  assassinated  the  President,  but  their  plans  failed 
to  materialize.  The  story  of  how  Johnson  took  the  oath  has  been 
told  differendy  by  many  authors.  The  unreliable  William  M. 
Stewart  contended  that  all  statements  to  the  contrary  of  his  own 
were  absolutely  false.  Only  Chase,  Senator  Foot,  and  himself,  he 
declared,  were  present  to  administer  the  oath  at  seven  or  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  April  15.  He  said  that  Johnson  was 
aroused  from  a  sobering  sleep  after  a  drunken  spree  the  night 
before.11 

Hugh  McCulloch  and  Attorney-General  Speed  found  Johnson 
in  his  room  at  the  Kirkwood  House.  Those  present  when  Chief 
Justice  Chase  administered  the  oath  of  office  were  the  Cabinet 
members,  except  Seward  who  was  suffering  from  wounds  as  the 

10L.  E.  Chittenden,  Personal  Reminiscences,  243-45.  F.  P.  Blair  to  (?),  Apr. 
I7>  i865- 

11  Geo.  R.  Brown  (ed.),  Reminiscences  of  Senator  William  Morris  Stewart  of 
Nevada  (N.  Y.,  1908),  195. 
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result  of  an  accident  and  the  attack  of  the  assassins,  ex-Senator 
John  P.  Hale,  Senators  Solomon  Foot  and  Alexander  Ramsey, 
Montgomery  Blair  and  his  father,  and  possibly  General  Farns¬ 
worth  and  Senator  Richard  Yates.  Stanton  was  furious  because 
the  Blairs  were  unbidden  guests  at  what  he  considered  his  private 
ceremony  for  Johnson.  He  could  not  imagine  how  they  got  there. 
When  the  oath  was  administered  the  President  solemnly  kissed 
the  twenty-first  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  in  the 
Bible  which  reads  as  follows: 

But  as  for  them  whose  heart  walketh  after  the  heart  of  their  detest¬ 
able  things  and  their  abominations,  I  will  recompense  their  way  upon 
their  own  heads,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

He  promised  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  consequences 
to  rest  with  God,  but  he  asked  for  the  support  of  the  gentlemen 
who  stood  with  him  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.18 

The  Blairs  had  shielded  him  from  the  day  of  his  inaugural  as 
Vice-President.  He  had  come  from  Tennessee  in  the  spring  of 
1865  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  weak  and  unable  to  perform 
his  duties.  He  had  begged  to  be  permitted  to  absent  himself  from 
the  inauguration  on  March  4,  but  President  Lincoln  insisted  upon 
his  presence.  McCulloch,  Doolittle,  and  Hamlin,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  the  Capitol,  testified  to  the  fact  that  a  friend  gave 
him  some  whiskey  to  strengthen  him  for  the  ceremony.  One 
story  has  him  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  from  the  Blair  cellar  before 
he  started  to  Capitol  Hill.  The  liquor  was  too  strong  for  one  who 
was  not  a  drunkard  and  who  was  physically  unable  to  resist  its 
effects.  As  a  consequence  he  made  a  rambling  speech  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  chamber  which  deeply  embarrassed  and  humiliated  the  coun¬ 
try  and  gave  to  the  Radicals  a  weapon  to  use  against  him.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  thought  of  him  as  a  drunkard  because  of  the 
printed  accusations  in  the  hostile  newspapers  of  the  day. 

His  speech  was  worse  than  a  failure.  Whitney  in  his  Life  of 
Lincoln  quotes  a  passage  from  it  as  taken  from  the  Year  Book, 
as  follows: 

I’m  a-goin’  for  to  tell  you — here  to-day;  yes,  I’m  a-goin’  for  to  tell 
you  all,  that  I’m  a  plebeian!  I  glory  in  it;  I  am  a  plebeian!  The  people 

12  Flower,  Stanton,  367;  Oberholtzcr,  op.  cit.,  I,  6;  Warden,  Chase,  640;  National 
Intelligencer,  Apr.  17,  1865. 
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— yes,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  made  me  what  I  am;  and 
I  am  a-goin’  for  to  tell  you  here  to-day — yes,  to-day,  in  this  place — 
that  the  people  are  everything. 

Senators  hung  their  heads  in  shame  as  he  addressed  the  foreign 
delegations,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
telling  him  that  they  were  responsible  to  the  people.  While  there 
is  a  want  of  proof  that  he  was  ever  again  intoxicated,  he  was 
referred  to  thereafter  by  his  Radical  enemies  as  the  drunken  tailor. 
President  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  remarked  about  it  to  a  friend: 
“Don’t  you  fear  for  Andy;  he’s  all  right.”  Albert  Browne,  junior, 
met  the  elder  Blair  on  the  portico  of  the  White  House,  after 
Montgomery  Blair  and  Preston  King  had  taken  Johnson  out  to 
Silver  Spring  to  recuperate  his  strength,  and  remarked  to  him 
that  his  friend,  Governor  Andrew,  was  glad  that  the  Blairs  had 
taken  Johnson  in  charge.  Blair  replied  that  Johnson  “didn’t  say 
anything  that  was  bad  sense,  only  bad  taste.”  Johnson  was  “all 
right,”  said  Blair,  and  if  Sumner  had  not  “been  so  exquisite  about 
it,”  there  would  have  been  much  less  said  about  the  speech.  In  a 
meeting  of  Republican  senators,  Sumner,  who  was  gravely  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  Vice-President,  had 
advised  that  Johnson  be  requested  to  resign.18 

The  World  exclaimed  in  utter  disgust:  “May  God  bless  and 
spare  Abraham  Lincoln!  Should  this  Andrew  Johnson  become 
his  successor,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  American  republic  would 
smell  as  rank  in  history  as  that  of  the  Roman  empire  under  such 
atrocious  monsters  as  Nero  and  Caligula.”  The  Senate  was  so 
disturbed  over  his  drunken  speech  that  it  passed  a  resolution  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol.  So  the  “Hole  in  the  Wall,”  as  the  senatorial  saloon  was 
known  for  fifteen  years,  was  closed  because  it  had  been  the  cause 
of  a  nation’s  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  its  Vice-President. 

The  sojourn  of  Johnson  at  Silver  Spring  gave  the  Blairs  an 
opportunity  to  discover  that  his  views  on  reconstruction  were 
similar,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  those  of  their  own.  They  had 
advice  to  give  and  he  gratefully  received  it.  He  habitually  sought 
advice.  As  soon  as  he  became  President  the  public  discovered  that 

18  Howard  K.  Beale,  The  Critical  Year  (N.  Y.,  1930),  12-13;  Julian,  Recollections, 
273’74;  Pearson,  Andrew,  II,  262;  Pierce,  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sumner,  IV,  230,  250. 
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the  Blairs  were  influential  at  the  White  House.  “The  ascendancy 
is  with  the  Blairs,”  wrote  Sumner  on  June  27,  1865.1*  This  was 
believed  by  Governor  Andrew  who  wanted  Johnson  to  tour  New 
England  during  the  summer  so  that  he  might  win  the  people  of 
that  region  to  his  plan  of  reconstruction.  Andrew  saw  that  the 
Radicals  would  not  accept  Johnson.  He  asked  Blair,  whom  he 
considered  to  be  the  only  man  who  could  influence  Johnson,  to 
convince  him  of  the  importance  of  making  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
New  England  states.  The  President  pleaded  illness  and  too  many 
official  duties  and  thereby  lost  his  only  opportunity  to  win  the 
support  of  those  states,  if  that  were  ever  possible.  The  public 
enemies  of  the  Blairs  were  greatly  dissatisfied  when  they  learned 
that  the  Blairs  so  recently  fallen  from  power  were  again  powerful 
with  the  President.  Colonel  J.  W.  Shaffer  wrote  to  Ben  Butler 
that  “I  don’t  like  the  Blairs  and  King  being  so  close  to  him.”  Ru¬ 
mors  were  spread  about  the  sinister  influence  which  they  had 
over  Johnson.  The  aged  Buchanan  could  see  nothing  but  disaster 
for  Johnson  if  he  leaned  heavily  on  the  Blairs.  The  Blairs  and 
Forney  would  lose  the  support  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  President, 
he  said.15  Julia  Ward  Howe  recorded  in  her  diary  the  interesting 
fact  that  people  believed  the  Blairs  wrote  the  President’s  veto  of 
the  Freedman’s  Bureau  bill.1"  The  noted  historian,  James 
Schouler,  says  these  “intriguing  politicians”  strove  to  gain  control 
of  Johnson  to  “embroil  him  with  his  Republican  supporters”  and 
to  secure  offices.  What  Johnson  thought  of  them  is  recorded  by 
Secretary  Welles,  who  lost  no  opportunity  in  telling  the  President 
how  wise  were  the  Blairs.  “They  were  among  the  best  and  most 
sensible  men  in  the  country,”  said  Johnson,  and  he  attempted  to 
prove  his  regard  for  them  by  elevating  one  of  them  to  high  office. 
One  thing  he  would  not  do,  however,  and  that  was  to  follow  their 
advice  on  the  subject  of  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Driven  from  the  Republican  party  by  the  Radicals,  the  Blairs 
were  left  adrift  to  cast  about  in  the  political  waters  of  a  troublous 
era.  They  were  forced  to  reorganize  a  party  or  retire  from  public 
life.  They  had  no  intention  of  retiring.  Thousands  of  War  Demo- 

1 4  Pierce,  op.  cit.,  254. 

16  Moore,  Wor\s  of  Buchanan,  XI,  394,  400;  Pearson,  II,  251;  Butler,  V,  619. 

18  Laura  E.  Richards  and  Maud  Howe  Elliot,  Julia  Ward  Howe  (N.  Y.,  1925),  238. 
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crats  who  supported  Lincoln  were  without  a  party  home.  To 
effect  their  purposes  the  Blairs  believed  that  they  must  concen¬ 
trate  public  opinion  on  the  evils  of  the  reconstruction  program  of 
the  Radicals  and  upon  Johnson  as  the  head  of  a  new  party  that 
would  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  distracted  country.  Nec¬ 
essary  to  the  success  of  their  program  was  the  removal  of  Seward 
and  Stanton  from  the  Cabinet  and  the  appointment  of  trust¬ 
worthy,  conservative  Democrats.  They  were  not  alone  in  their 
belief  that  Stanton  and  Seward  should  be  ejected.  Samuel  J. 
Randall,  for  instance,  thought  Stanton  should  be  replaced  by  Sher¬ 
man.  Doolittle  worked  with  the  Blairs  for  the  dismissal  of  Stan¬ 
ton  and  the  elevation  of  Grant  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
War.  Although  Seward  spoke  well  of  Johnson  and  of  all  Cabinet 
members  since  Lincoln’s  first  inaugural  in  his  speech  in  New 
York  in  October,  1865,  the  Blairs  were  convinced  that  he  was 
false  to  Johnson.  They  believed  that  he  had  hopes  for  the  office 
of  President  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  join  the  new  Demo¬ 
cratic  party. 

Unable  to  persuade  Johnson  to  substitute  Grant  for  Stanton, 
the  Blairs  next  hoped  to  have  Frank  Blair  appointed  to  succeed 
Stanton.  This  was  distinctly  a  second  proposal,  however,  for 
they  wanted  the  tremendously  important  influence  of  Grant  on 
their  side  in  the  organization  of  the  new  party.  They  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  Grant  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  as  President 
of  the  United  States  if  Johnson  failed  to  command  the  support 
of  the  public.  Being  familiar  with  Grant’s  personal  history  they 
had  good  reasons  for  believing  that  he  would  support  the  new 
Democracy  and  advocate  a  sane  program  for  reconstruction.  John¬ 
son,  however,  refused  to  budge.  Hundreds  of  people  came  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Stanton  held  damaging  evidence  against  him,  that  he 
was  privy  to  the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  That  view  the  Blairs 
did  not  hold.  On  March  5,  1866,  the  Union  Democrats  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Missouri  unqualifiedly  endorsed  Blair  for 
Secretary  of  War  and  sent  their  recommendation  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.17  Immediately  after  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  August, 
1866,  a  Missouri  delegation,  supported  by  the  delegation  from 
Illinois,  urged  the  President  to  appoint  General  Blair  to  succeed 

17  Johnson  MSS.  Document  dated  March  5,  1866. 
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Stanton.  The  President  continued  to  refuse  to  demand  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Stanton  until  it  was  too  late.  When  he  did  force  him 
out  of  office  he  called  Grant  to  assume  temporarily  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  War.  After  Grant  refused  to  become  a  permanent 
Secretary  of  War  and  Johnson’s  right-hand  man,  the  President 
wanted  General  Blair  for  the  place,  but  there  was  no  hope  for  a 
confirmation  of  such  an  appointment.18  Blair,  not  quite  certain  of 
the  unquestionable  friendship  of  Johnson  for  the  entire  Blair 
family,  asked  him  for  an  appointment  as  Collector  of  Customs  at 
St.  Louis.  He  needed  the  liberal  salary  attached  to  the  position, 
and  he  said  he  wished  particularly  to  test  the  disposition  of  the 
President.  Johnson  surprised  Blair  by  sending  his  name  to  the 
Senate  at  once,  but  the  angry  Senate  refused  to  have  a  Blair  again 
in  office  if  it  could  prevent  it. 

President  Johnson  next  attempted  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  Blairs 
by  appointing  Frank  minister  to  Austria.  At  the  time  Frank 
was  speaking  for  the  administration  in  Connecticut  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  stir  up  sentiment  for  the  Democracy.  Lincoln  had  tried  to 
persuade  Montgomery  Blair  to  accept  either  the  Spanish  or  the 
Austrian  mission  after  he  asked  for  his  resignation  as  Postmaster- 
General,  but  his  offer  was  peremptorily,  though  respectfully,  de¬ 
clined.  General  Blair  at  first  declined  Johnson’s  offer  because  he 
believed  the  Senate  would  not  confirm  the  appointment.  He  re¬ 
quested  that  his  father  be  nominated  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
confirmed.  His  father  could  afford  to  go  to  Spain  or  Austria  and 
take  Appoline  and  her  children  to  live  with  him  and  Mrs.  Blair. 
Montgomery  and  his  father  advised  the  General  not  to  go;  his 
services  were  needed  in  the  United  States  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  Democracy.  Johnson  nominated  Frank  anyway,  but  because 
of  senatorial  opposition  the  latter  never  saw  Austria,  although  he 
did  decide  to  go  if  his  appointment  were  accepted  by  the  Senate.19 

The  Blairs  persistently  attempted  to  persuade  the  President  to 
change  part  or  all  of  his  Cabinet.  Montgomery  Blair  delivered  an 
injudicious  speech  in  Clarksville,  Maryland,  in  August,  1865,  in 
which  he  made  a  bitter  assault  on  Seward,  Stanton,  and  Holt. 

18  Welles,  Diary,  III,  165;  Washington  Chronicle,  Aug.  22. 

10  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  26,  1867;  Nicolay  and  Hay, 
Lincoln,  IX,  342;  Pierce,  Sumner,  IV,  255;  Welles,  Diary,  III,  71,  and  II,  501;  Davis 
and  Durrie,  Missouri,  476;  Oberholtzer,  op.  cit.,  I,  481. 
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Welles  regretted  that  Blair  saw  fit  to  assail  Seward  and  Holt  with 
so  much  acrimony  at  that  time.  The  Radical  press  and  many 
other  newspapers  severely  criticized  Blair.  But  he  was  determined 
to  force  Seward  and  Stanton  out  of  the  Cabinet.  Frank  bitterly 
attacked  Stanton  in  his  speeches  in  Missouri.  He  informed  Mont¬ 
gomery  that  the  retention  of  Stanton  in  the  Cabinet  would  cause 
more  mischief  to  the  country  than  Johnson  could  remedy  in  ten 
presidential  terms.*0  W.  B.  Reed  of  Philadelphia  wrote  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  that  Seward  should  be  dismissed  and  that  the  Cabinet 
should  be  an  official  family  of  friends.  On  August  26,  Montgom¬ 
ery  wrote  to  the  President,  enclosing  Reed’s  letter  and  adding  “this 
expresses  the  feeling  of  every  friend  you  have  in  the  country.” 
The  elder  Blair  wrote  in  a  similar  vein  when  he  enclosed  a  letter 
from  Doolittle  on  the  same  subject.  Seward  offered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  on  August  2,  1867,  but  Johnson  declined  to  receive  it.21  The 
elder  Blair  proposed  a  coup  d’Stat,  a  plan  by  which  the  whole 
Cabinet  should  be  dismissed  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Stanton  and 
Seward.  He  proposed  Andrew  for  Secretary  of  State,  George 
Peabody  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Horace  Greeley  for  Post¬ 
master-General,  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  for  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Senator  Cowan  of  Pennsylvania  for  Attorney-General,  Admiral 
Farragut  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  General  Grant  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War.  For  weeks  he  argued  for  a  clean  sweep.  No  patriot, 
he  thought,  could  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  aiding  the 
government  in  the  great  work  in  the  reestablishment  of  the  dis¬ 
located  members  of  the  Union.**  The  President  did  not  move. 
Then  in  September  his  aged  mentor  asked,  “Would  it  not  be  a 
deliverance  if  the  Premier  were  sent  abroad  as  plenipotentiary. 
.  .  .  Your  fate  is  nothing  to  him.  He  wants  to  raise  himself  and 
cares  not  if  it  be  at  your  expense.”  Whatever  arguments  the 
Blairs  produced  were  unavailing.  Meantime  the  elder  Blair  did 
everything  he  could  to  keep  Grant  friendly  toward  Johnson  and 
prevent  him  from  joining  the  Radicals. 

Johnson  commented  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  new  Cab¬ 
inet,  following  his  acquittal  in  the  impeachment  trial,  in  a  letter 
to  Benjamin  C.  Truman,  his  former  secretary.  “I  may  have  erred 

88  Blair  MSS.  Jan.  26,  1866;  Welles,  Diary,  II,  369-71. 

81  Oberholtzer,  op.  cit.,  I,  474. 

88  Johnson  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  Johnson,  Feb.  12,  24,  1867;  Sept.  7,  1867, 
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in  not  carrying  out  Mr.  Blairs  request  [that  of  the  elder  Blair] 
by  putting  into  my  Cabinet  Morton,  Andrew,  and  Greeley.  I  do 
not  say  I  should  have  done  so  had  I  my  career  to  go  over  again, 
for  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  put  out  Seward  and  Welles, 
who  had  served  satisfactorily  under  the  greatest  man  of  all.  Mor¬ 
ton  would  have  been  a  tower  of  strength,  however,  and  so  would 
Andrew.  No  senator  would  have  dared  to  vote  for  impeachment 
with  those  two  men  in  my  Cabinet.  Grant  was  untrue.  He  meant 
well  for  the  first  two  years,  and  much  that  I  did  that  was  de¬ 
nounced  was  through  his  advice.  .  .  .  [He]  saw  the  radical  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  and  heeded  it.  I  did  not  see  it,  or,  if  seeing  it, 
did  not  heed  it.  Grant  did  the  proper  thing  to  save  Grant,  but  it 
pretty  nearly  ruined  me.”  ** 

Had  the  President  reorganized  his  Cabinet  with  Andrew,  Mor¬ 
ton,  and  Grant  in  it,  he  would  have  fared  immeasurably  better 
than  he  did  by  hanging  on  to  the  old  membership.  Stanton  was 
two-faced  and  disloyal  at  almost  every  turn.  Abler  men  with 
greater  influence  than  Andrew,  Morton,  and  Grant  could  not 
have  been  found  easily.  They  as  moderate  Republicans  would 
have  stopped  the  stampede  of  the  moderates  to  the  Radicals  who 
were  aggressive  while  Johnson  sat  supine  and  at  sea.  The  advice 
of  the  Blairs  was  well  meant,  timely,  and  worthy  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  Johnson  was  a  South¬ 
ern  Democrat  at  the  head  of  a  Northern  party.  He  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  leaders  of  that  party  and  knew  not  how  to  win 
the  confidence  of  a  fearful,  victorious  people.  He  was  in  an 
impossible  situation  to  develop  his  own  leadership. 

28  White,  Trumbull,  307.  Quoted  from  Century  Magazine,  Jan.,  1913. 
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Reconstruction 

All  good  and  true  men  insist  that  secession  in  our  Government 
is  a  practical  and  political  impossibility;  that  a  revolted  State 
still  remains  a  State,  and  when  its  rebellious  people  submit  to 
legitimate  authority  and  peace  is  restored,  the  State  is  entitled 
to  its  former  position  in  the  Republic,  limited  only  by  such 
circumstances  as  grow  out  of  the  nature  and  exigencies  of 
war. — Frank  Blair. 

I 

While  the  Blairs  developed  their  plans  for  a  moderate  pro¬ 
gram  of  reconstruction  they  were  forced  to  take  stock  of  their 
financial  condition  as  well  as  their  political  situation.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  home  lay  in  ashes.  He  was  forced  to  live  at  1651  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  while  he  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  limited  his  sphere  of  business  to  the  General  Land  Office, 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The  war  had  forced 
Frank  into  embarrassing  circumstances  from  which  he  failed  to 
extricate  himself.  He  attempted  to  run  Marshall’s  cotton  planta¬ 
tion  at  Bond,  Louisiana,  whereon  he  hoped  to  recuperate  his  for¬ 
tune.1  Many  Northern  agricultural  capitalists  sought  to  accumu¬ 
late  fortunes  on  plantations  which  the  former  owners  were  unable 
to  operate.  The  great  planters  hoped  at  the  close  of  the  war  to 
see  cotton  production  established  on  its  former  scale.  They  were 
encouraged  by  the  high  price  of  cotton  in  1865,  which  was  forty- 
three  cents  a  pound,  to  resort  to  the  one-crop  system  on  a  large 
scale.  The  odds  were  against  them.  The  price  of  cotton  fell 
rapidly  because  of  over-production.  Their  plantations  were  in 
ruins,  taxes  were  high,  corrupt  state  governments  hampered  them 
at  every  turn,  negroes  showed  an  indisposition  to  labor,  and  the 
army  worms  devoured  the  young  cotton  sprouts.  Borrowed  cap- 

1  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Jan.  26,  July  7,  1866. 
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ital  at  high  rates  of  interest  was  necessary  to  operate  the  planta¬ 
tions.  Their  difficulties  were  too  great,  and  they  were  forced  to 
resort  to  the  small  lease-hold  system  or  to  sell  off  their  lands. 
Blair  failed,  with  hundreds  of  others,  to  succeed  in  his  Southern 
venture.  His  law  practice  having  dwindled  to  nothing,  he  was 
forced  to  seek  political  positions  with  salaries  attached  in  order 
to  gain  a  livelihood  for  his  large  family. 

All  three  Blairs  threw  themselves  with  newly  consecrated 
strength  into  the  political  arena.  Out  of  it  they  hoped  to  see  a 
new  Democratic  party  emerge  strong  enough  to  smother  the 
Radicals,  and  out  of  it  come  fair  treatment  for  a  conquered  people. 

When  General  Blair  led  in  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  he  had  no  inclination  to  perpetuate  war 
hatreds.  He  thought  only  of  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  old  comrades  in  good  fellowship  and  the  unity  of  all 
Americans  under  the  stars  and  stripes.*  He  knew,  as  did  Lincoln, 
that  the  North  and  South  must  live  together. 

Lincoln’s  plan  was  to  restore  the  responsibility  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  rebellious  states  to  the  loyal  portion  of  the  electorate 
of  i860.  In  1863  he  announced  that  to  all  Confederates  who  would 
take  a  prescribed  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Union  he  would  grant  a 
full  pardon  and  a  restoration  of  property.  They  must  support  the 
Constitution  and  abide  by  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  presiden¬ 
tial  proclamations.  Certain  of  the  Confederate  officials  were  de¬ 
nied  the  right  to  take  the  oath.  But  if  there  were  as  many  as  ten 
per  cent  who  qualified  they  could  set  up  a  government.  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  were  organized  on  this  basis  by  1864. 
He  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  of  conferring  citizenship  upon 
the  freedmen  until  a  later  time.  He  gravely  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  the  admission  of  all  the  negroes  to  full  citizenship.  He  in¬ 
formed  Governor  Michael  Hahn  of  Louisiana,  March  13,  1864, 
that  it  was  his  own  opinion  that  the  more  intelligent  negroes  and 
the  gallant  colored  soldiers  should  be  admitted  to  full  citizenship. 
In  a  letter  to  General  James  S.  Wadsworth  he  proposed  to  grant 
universal  suffrage,  or  at  least  suffrage  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
and  military  service  if  universal  amnesty  was  proclaimed.  He  said 

3  Matilda  Gresham,  Life  of  Walter  Quintin  Gresham  (2  vols.,  Chicago,  1919),  II, 
462;  Jefferson  City  (Missouri)  Tribune,  July  19,  1887. 
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to  his  Cabinet,  after  Congress  had  adjourned  in  1865,  “If  we  are 
wise  and  discreet  we  shall  reanimate  the  States  and  get  their  gov¬ 
ernments  in  successful  operation  .  .  .  before  Congress  comes  to¬ 
gether  in  December.  ...  I  hope  there  will  be  no  persecution, 
no  bloody  work  after  the  War  is  over.  No  one  need  expect  me  to 
take  any  part  in  hanging  these  men,  even  the  worst  of  them.” 

Johnson  began  where  President  Lincoln’s  hand  was  stayed. 
On  May  29, 1865,  he  issued  another  proclamation  of  amnesty  very 
similar  to  Lincoln’s,  but  denying  privileges  of  citizenship  to  Con¬ 
federates  whose  property  was  valued  in  excess  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  He  was  opposed  to  the  radical  demands  for  com¬ 
plete  negro  suffrage.  As  for  the  states,  he  held  that  they  never 
had  been  out  of  the  Union.  On  November  24,  1863,  he  had 
telegraphed  to  Montgomery  Blair  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  not  commit  himself  to  the  theory  that  the  Southern  states 
had  relapsed  into  territories.  The  institution  of  slavery  was  gone, 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  the  destruction  of  the  states  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  slavery.* 

He  was  denounced  for  inconsistency  by  the  Radicals  as  soon 
as  he  announced  his  lenient  policy.  The  Radicals  interviewed 
him  when  he  became  President  and  mistakenly  accepted  his  taci¬ 
turnity  as  an  approval  of  their  program.  He  had  dealt  harshly 
with  traitors  in  Tennessee  while  he  was  a  war  governor.  His 
harsh  treatment  of  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln  was  severely 
criticized  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  His  devotion  to  the 
Union  could  not  be  questioned,  and  his  speeches  in  the  Senate 
were  noted  for  their  bitterness  against  traitors.  He  was  the  first 
President  to  admit  colored  citizens  at  a  general  reception  at  the 
executive  mansion/  Manton  Marble,  watching  him  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  was  not  certain  of  his  moderation  and  feared  that  he  had 
surrendered  to  the  Radicals/  Stanton  and  Holt,  who  wrote  his 
proclamation  May  2  accusing  Davis  and  his  colleagues  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  apparently  had  his  confidence. 
He  believed  the  arch-traitors  should  suffer  as  examples,  but  his 
heart  beat  sympathetically  for  the  masses.  When  his  advisers,  in- 

8  Edward  McPherson,  The  Political  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Period  of  Reconstruction  (Washington,  1880),  199. 

1  N.  Y.  Semi-Weekly  Evening  Post,  Jan.  2,  1866, 
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eluding  Seward,  Grant,  Doolittle,  McCulloch,  Welles,  and  the 
Blairs,  helped  him  shape  his  policy  of  leniency  by  which  states 
might  be  speedily  restored,  the  Radicals  raged  in  their  fury. 

The  Blairs,  Preston  King,  and  Doolittle  were  confident  that 
Johnson  was  safe  and  that  God  was  still  with  them  just  when 
Sumner,  Stanton,  and  Stevens  were  equally  certain  he  would 
support  their  plan  of  reconstruction.  His  love  for  fundamental 
democracy  won.  He  loved  an  uninterpreted  Constitution,  and  at 
heart  he  was  a  nationalist.  No  other  senator  from  a  secessionist 
state  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  in  1861.  To  him  the  federal 
government  was  not  theoretically  a  confederacy.  All  states  owed 
their  allegiance  to  the  central  government  and  possessed  no  right 
to  secede.  He  seems  to  have  seen  the  divine  hand  working  in  the 
interests  of  the  masses  and  expressing  itself  in  democracy.  In 
that  he  was  an  Emersonian- Jacksonian  and  boasted  of  being  a 
Jacksonian  Democrat.  His  views  in  those  respects  were  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  Blairs. 

Collision  with  the  Radicals  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  Johnson 
made  a  practical  application  of  his  theory  of  democracy.  He  was 
as  dogmatic  and  narrow-minded  as  Stevens,  as  sincere  in  his 
belief  in  his  own  righteousness  as  Sumner  was  in  his  belief  in 
negro  suffrage.  He  was  proud  of  being  a  plebeian  and  an  enemy 
of  Southern  aristocracy.  He  was  an  honest,  indefatigable  worker 
for  the  public,  a  “doggedly  persistent,  dauntlessly  courageous” 
man.6  Possibly  his  great  weakness  lay  within  his  faith  in  his  own 
power  of  persuasion.  He  failed  to  realize  that  a  skeptical,  edu¬ 
cated  North  would  not  tolerate  the  plebeian  argument  and  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  acceptable  in  the  hills  of  his  native  South. 

His  plan  for  reconstructing  the  states  would  hardly  be  tol¬ 
erated  by  a  jealous  and  powerful  Congress  and  an  aggressive 
Radical  party.  He  hoped  to  persuade  the  South  to  be  reasonable 
in  its  attitude  toward  its  own  reconstruction.  Prominent  officials 
in  the  Confederacy  should  be  kept  in  the  background  and  not 
elected  to  high  offices  in  either  the  state  or  national  government. 
He  wanted  the  state  governments  reorganized  through  their  state 
conventions;  representatives  and  senators  elected  to  Congress,  but 
kept  at  home  until  Congress  organized  in  December;  the  effec- 

*  Beale,  Critical  Year,  ch.  2. 
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tual  establishment  of  state  and  county  governments,  and  local 
machinery  set  up  to  keep  peace  and  order,  all  before  Congress 
could  convene.  He  demanded  that  the  Southern  states  repeal 
their  ordinances  of  secession,  ratify  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
and  repudiate  their  rebel  debts.  He  urged  upon  them  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  rights  of  freedmen.  He  wanted  no  universal  suf¬ 
frage  for  the  blacks;  this  problem  he  proposed  to  allow  the  states 
to  work  out  for  themselves.  Had  the  loud-mouthed  presses  of 
the  North  and  South  been  reasonable,  his  plan  would  have  come 
much  nearer  succeeding.  Unfortunately,  only  the  returned  South¬ 
ern  soldiers,  and  a  few  discerning  men  like  Brown  and  Stephens 
showed  wisdom  in  their  activities.  The  vociferous  fire-eaters,  who 
had  not  learned  that  the  Confederacy  was  actually  conquered, 
prevented  a  successful  operation  of  the  Johnson  plan  of  recon¬ 
struction. 

The  Blairs  supported  Johnson’s  plans  without  stint.  On  the 
whole  their  ideas  on  reconstruction  were  sensible.  The  proposal 
of  the  elder  Blair  to  set  aside  a  part  of  Texas  for  the  freed  slaves 
was  impracticable.  This  he  proposed  to  Johnson  in  November  of 
1864  when  he  wrote: 7 

We  are  committed  to  the  absolute  extinction  of  slavery  and  as  good 
men  I  feel  that  we  are  bound  to  make  the  change  beneficial  to  both 
races  alike  and  there  is  no  scheme  than  that  suggested  in  a  late  speech 
in  your  making,  in  wh.  you  hold  out  to  the  view  of  “homeless,  land¬ 
less  class”  a  “Promised  land”  and  if  none  other  offer,  declare  your 
willingness  to  become  their  Moses  to  carry  them  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  it.  I  really  believe  that  unless  the  blacks  have  some  region  of 
refuge  when  tKe  power  of  State  Legislation  resumes  its  sway;  if  as  a 
body  the  Africans  remain  in  the  South,  the  Egyptian  taskmasters  will 
still  make  it  a  house  of  bondage.  And  the  apprehension  of  this  will 
make  the  President’s  plan  of  reconstruction  very  difficult,  with  the 
present  feeling  dominating  in  the  North. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  urge  a  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  Texas 
on  the  Rio  Grande  for  a  refuge  for  such  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South 
to  go  to,  as  they  might  seek  under  the  protection  of  the  U.  S.  ? 

On  February  5,  1864,  General  Blair  told  Congress  that  “the 
exercise  of  the  utmost  forbearance  and  moderation”  would  be 

7  Johnson  MSS.  Nov.  14,  1864.  I  am  indebted  to  G.  F.  Milton  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  for  a  copy  of  this  letter. 
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necessary  in  the  process  of  readmitting  the  rebel  states.  This  mo¬ 
mentous  question  must  not,  he  said,  be  approached  in  “a  vindic¬ 
tive  or  acrimonious  spirit.”  He  wanted  the  people  to  decide  on 
schemes  for  reconstruction  because  “troubles  come  from  the  un¬ 
easy  politicians  and  our  safety  from  the  tranquil  masses.”  On 
June  7, 1865,  General  Blair,  while  on  furlough,  declared  in  Cooper 
Institute,  at  an  immense  meeting  called  to  endorse  the  Johnson 
administration,  that  the  Johnson  proclamation  concerning  the 
rebel  states  was  founded  upon  Lincoln’s  principles.  He  advised 
the  North  to  admit  the  South  into  the  Union  after  arms  were  laid 
down.  Grant  and  Logan  made  speeches  at  the  same  meeting  and 
all  of  them  received  overwhelming  ovations. 

Blair  proceeded  to  St.  Louis  where  he  was  given  a  compli¬ 
mentary  dinner  at  the  Lindell  House.  Over  three  hundred  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  of  Missouri  and  distinguished  military  men  were 
present.  Samuel  Glover  presided.  Barton  Able  introduced  Blair 
as  “the  premier  citizen-soldier  of  Missouri,  the  first  to  battle 
against  slavery,  the  first  to  draw  a  sword  for  the  Union.” 

Blair,  as  the  honored  guest,  expressed  his  views  on  the  general 
questions  of  the  day.  He  disliked  the  new  Missouri  constitution. 
The  men  who  had  produced  it,  he  said,  were  not  the  men  who 
should  have  written  it.  They  had  not  waited  as  they  should  have 
for  the  returned  soldiers  to  vote  on  an  instrument  under  which 
they  must  live.  The  greatest  question  of  the  day  was  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  states  lately  in  rebellion.  He  asserted  that  Lincoln  never 
believed  the  states  were  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln,  the  people  had  endorsed  that  theory.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  receive  the  states  and  allow  them  the  privilege  of  decid¬ 
ing  the  question  of  suffrage.  He  did  not  want  the  masses  of  the 
South  held  responsible  for  the  disloyal  acts  of  the  traitors  who 
forced  the  rebellion  upon  the  country.  There  had  been  retaliation 
enough.  “Any  policy  which  proceeds  from  mere  malice  comes 
from  hell.”  Within  a  few  days  he  was  back  in  Washington  to 
lead  his  troops  in  the  Grand  Review. 

The  World  said  Blair’s  speech  was  the  “best  and  soundest 
popular  speech  made  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Its  statesmanlike 
views,  vigorous  logic,  and  pertinent  illustrations  would  challenge 
general  attention,  even  if  General  Blair  were  an  obscure  man  with- 
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out  antecedents  or  political  connections.  But  he  has  always  been 
a  man  of  mark  in  the  Republican  party,  with  a  recognized  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership;  and  his  intimate  relations  with  that  glorious 
soldier,  General  Sherman,  and  also,  through  his  family,  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  superadds  to  his  views  a  value  and 
significance  above  what  belongs  to  them  by  their  sagacity  and 
force  of  logic.”  8 

The  conservatives  were  gratified  to  hear  Blair  speak  as  he  did 
to  the  St.  Louisans.  Every  speech  and  conversation  of  the  Sher¬ 
mans,  Grant,  the  Blairs,  and  Johnson  were  scanned  and  listened 
to  with  interest.  Blair  spoke  while  he  had  a  severe  cold,  and  con¬ 
sequently  without  his  usual  vigor,  but  he  spoke  deliberately  and 
for  the  Blair  family.  His  speech  grated  on  the  ears  of  his  Radical 
enemies.  They  regarded  secessionists  as  rebels,  criminals,  or  ordi¬ 
nary  murderers  in  Missouri.  “The  great  trouble  is,”  said  Governor 
Hall  in  his  biennial  message  of  December,  1864,  “that  many  do 
not  regard  treason  as  a  crime,  and  sympathize  with  traitors.” 
Now  that  Blair  pleaded  for  sympathy  for  those  erstwhile  rebels  he 
naturally  became  the  subject  of  unmerciful  condemnation.  His 
power  with  the  President  in  securing  appointments  infuriated  his 
old  enemies. 

There  was  no  chance  whatever  for  the  success  of  a  moderate 
program  of  reconstruction  at  the  hands  of  the  forthcoming  Con¬ 
gress.  This  the  Blairs  fully  realized.  They  therefore  proposed  to 
batter  down  radicalism  through  a  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  appointment  of  conservatives  to  offices  by  the  Executive,  the 
direction  of  public  opinion  toward  some  particular  issue  like  that 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  through  the  formation  of  a  strong 
Democratic  party.  Heading  the  list  of  those  Republicans  who 
were  changing  their  affiliations  to  another  party,  Montgomery 
Blair  began  to  agitate  the  subject  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to 
make  Seward’s  foreign  policy  the  butt  of  his  attacks. 

On  July  12  he  delivered  an  address  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
in  which  he  quite  bitterly  denounced  Seward  for  permitting 
Maximilian  to  sit  as  an  Emperor  in  Mexico.  Historians  now  know 
that  our  government  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
European  powers  in  Mexico  during  our  Civil  War.  Blair  believed 

*  N.  Y.  World,  June  27,  1865. 
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that  Seward  was  negligent  in  his  duty  when  he  failed  to  eject 
France  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  notify  Napoleon  III  to  keep 
his  hands  off  Mexico.  Those  who  knew  of  the  close  friendship 
which  existed  between  the  Blairs  and  the  President  logically  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  President  was  using  Blair  to  make  known  to  the 
people  his  views  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Bennett  of  the  Herald 
and  Marble  of  the  World  accepted  Blair’s  condemnation  of 
Seward’s  alleged  spineless  policy  and  commended  his  strong  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Bennett  and  the  Blairs  would  have 
made  the  subject  a  public  issue.  Bennett,  like  the  Blairs,  favored 
a  moderate  political  reconstruction  of  the  South  and  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Cabinet,  but  he  lacked  their  perseverance  and  loyalty 
to  a  chief  which  were  essential  to  the  success  of  their  program." 

This  belligerent  speech  in  which  Seward  and  Stanton  were 
so  severely  denounced,  worried  a  number  of  high  officials.  Seward 
was  visibly  annoyed.  He  read  to  the  Cabinet  two  days  later  a 
letter  from  our  minister  to  France  stating  that  indications  were 
that  Maximilian  would  soon  leave  Mexico.  Extracts  from  a  letter 
from  Prince  de  Joinville  were  of  a  similar  purport.  Stanton  let  it 
be  known  that  forty  thousand  men  were  being  concentrated  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  strongly  en¬ 
dorsed  a  show  of  hostility  toward  France.  The  newspapers 
were  in  the  majority  for  such  action,  but  as  to  the  policy  of 
Seward,  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  affair,  they  were  not  all  on  the 
side  of  Blair  in  his  opposition. 

Montgomery  next  let  drive  his  second  blow  at  the  Cabinet  in 
his  well-known  speech  which  he  delivered  on  August  26  at  Clarks¬ 
ville,  Maryland.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  address,  a  scathing 
speech  which  he  entitled:  “The  Rebellion — Where  the  Guilt 
Lies.”  Had  only  the  citizens  of  that  sleepy  little  town  heard  it 
there  would  have  been  not  a  ripple  produced  by  it  on  the  surface 
of  the  political  stream.  But  it  was  published  in  its  entirety  in  the 
newspapers  and  received  an  undue  amount  of  recognition  in  the 
editorials  of  the  day.  His  favored  position  at  the  Executive  Man¬ 
sion  gave  to  the  speech  added  significance. 

8  Marguerite  Hall  Albjerg,  “The  New  York  Press  and  Andrew  Johnson,’’  in  The 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  XXVI,  412;  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser,  July  24,  1865; 
N.  Y.  World,  July  13,  1865;  Pierce,  Sumner,  254;  M.  Blair,  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  a 
speech  of  July  12,  1865;  M.  Blair,  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 
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Blair  began  by  saying  that  the  masses  of  loyalists  to  the  Union 
were  forced  to  submit  to  rebellion  because  the  Buchanan  admin¬ 
istration  failed  to  protect  them  against  the  selfish  traitors  in  the 
South.  He  unsparingly  flayed  Stanton  and  Seward,  whom  he 
regarded  as  unfit  for  high  offices. 

Passing  over  Chase  rather  hurriedly  he  assailed  Thaddeus 
Stevens  who  had  recently  introduced  some  resolutions  in  Con¬ 
gress  looking  toward  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  South.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Stevens,  said  Blair,  there  were  to  be  no  loyal  men  in 
the  South  except  the  enfranchised  blacks.  The  national  legisla¬ 
ture  was  to  be  the  dictator  for  the  Southern  people.  “It  is  to 
assume  absolute  power  over  everything  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line.”  The  South  must,  declared  Stevens,  pay  the  whole 
war  debt.  This  was  as  foolish,  said  Blair,  as  tying  a  millstone 
about  the  necks  of  the  Southerners  and  throwing  them  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  idea  of  appealing  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
armies  to  send  only  one  of  their  number  to  the  White  House  in 
1868  was  ridiculous,  an  insulting  request,  tyrannous  in  its  intent, 
and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  Stevens  was  a  “root 
and  branch  man,  and  would  spare  nothing  of  the  Government 
but  the  body — the  Congress — and  that  he  would  turn  into  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  club.  He  wants  a  revolution — he  wants  a  Marat  to  work 
it  up.  Who  can  fill  the  function  so  well  as  Mr.  Stanton?  He 
wants  a  guillotine.  He  wants  a  Santerre,  the  butcher,  to  reign 
on  its  scaffold  and  ply  its  axe.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  Mr.  Stanton 
would  take  this  part?” 

No  part  of  Blair’s  speech  was  as  good  as  the  closing  paragraph. 
In  it  he  made  his  appeal  for  harmony  by  saying: 

The  war  is  over.  There  is  no  slavery  to  make  a  new  one.  The 
passions  connected  with  it  are  subsiding.  We  have  a  great  career 
before  us.  Our  struggle,  bloody  and  expensive  as  it  has  been,  will 
impart  a  new  life  to  the  country  and  new  impetus  to  industry.  .  .  . 
Our  National  Republic  must  poise  itself  on  both  sections,  if  it  would 
move  safely  on  its  glorious  mission. 

The  nervous  readers  of  the  country  were  scanning  every 
column  of  their  papers  to  see  what  their  leaders  and  presses  would 
do  on  the  subjects  of  politics  and  reconstruction.  As  a  result  of 
those  speeches  the  Blairs  were  soon  in  the  center  of  the  political 
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maelstrom.  The  Clarksville  speech  was  published  by  the  news¬ 
papers  just  when  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  were  greatly  wor¬ 
ried  with  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  Radicals  were  threat¬ 
ening  the  administration  in  ominous  terms.  The  ultra-partisans 
of  the  South  were  embarrassing  the  President  with  their  loud 
mouthings.  Stanton,  unknown  to  Johnson,  was  dickering  with  the 
Radicals.  The  powerful  New  York  newspapers  were  rapidly  divid¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  negro  suffrage.  Perhaps  Welles,  who  was 
the  fairest-minded  and  best  friend  the  Blairs  possessed,  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  his  fears  that  Blair  had  made  an  injudicious  speech  at  that 
particular  time.  Yet  he  knew  it  was  “a  demonstration  deliberately 
made  for  a  purpose.  He  [Blair]  anticipates  a  new  formation  of 
parties  and  is  preparing  for  it  in  advance,  all  of  which  may  be 
well,  provided  he  does  not  go  too  fast  and  too  far.  I  think  his 
speech  is  loo  intensely  personal  to  be  effective.  ,  .  .  He  has  good 
political  and  general  intelligence,  understands  men  generally  very 
well,  but  I  think  is  sometimes  imposed  upon.  In  his  friendships 
and  hates  he  occupies  no  middle  ground,  and  sometimes,  I  think, 
judges  severely  and  harshly.  I  see  no  reason  for  the  onslaught  on 
Seward  at  this  time.”  10 

Blair  knew  that  a  strong  Democracy  could  not  exist  if  the 
masses  of  the  South  were  disfranchised.  His  efforts  were  neces¬ 
sarily  directed  toward  their  enfranchisement.  He  did  not  believe 
that  a  stable  reconstruction  could  be  perfected  unless  the  people 
supported  it.  Justice  demanded  local  autonomy  in  all  things  not 
particularly  reserved  to  the  central  government  or  concerned  with 
the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people.  He  knew  that  the  Wade- 
Davis  bill  was  a  warning  of  what  might  be  expected  of  Congress. 
Therefore  “the  question  of  the  day”  was,  he  wrote  on  September 
29,  1865,  “whether  the  whole  people  of  the  South  shall  be  dis¬ 
franchised  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  argument  in  support  of  this  revolutionary  measure  is  based 
altogether  upon  the  assumption  that  the  people  of  the  South  are 
hostile  to  the  Government  and  willingly  engaged  in  the  late  rebel¬ 
lion  to  subvert  it.  My  effort  at  Clarksville  was  to  substantiate  the 
views  I  have  entertained  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion;  that 
the  masses  of  the  South  never  were  hostile  to  the  Government, 

1 0  Welles,  Diary,  II,  370. 
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and  that  no  justification  could  be  found  in  their  conduct  for  the 
subversion  now  so  audaciously  proposed  by  some  of  the  ambitious 
men  who  have  attained  power.”  11  He  declared  that  justice  was 
perverted  when  Stanton,  the  traitor  of  1861,  could  keep  Alexander 
Stephens  in  prison  in  1865,  Stephens  the  Mirabeau  of  1861,  the 
man  who  was  not  aided  at  the  proper  time  in  his  great  efforts  to 
keep  Georgia  in  the  Union. 

2 

The  Blairs  held  a  family  conference  at  Silver  Spring  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1865.  Their  progress  toward  party  reorganization  was  not  fast 
enough  to  please  them.  Herein  lies  one  of  their  weaknesses.  They, 
as  a  family,  always  wanted  quick  action  and  became  impatient  if 
public  opinion  was  not  crystallized  at  once.  Their  family  confer¬ 
ence  resulted  in  plans  to  take  their  case  to  the  people,  to  “carry 
the  war  into  Africa,”  as  the  elder  Blair  had  done  for  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren.  They  would  be  as  aggressive  as  the  Radicals  and 
defeat  them  in  their  own  states. 

Montgomery  outlined  some  speeches  and  hurried  away  to  New 
York  while  Frank  returned  to  St.  Louis  to  sing  his  praises  of 
Johnson.  A  responsive  audience  in  Cooper  Institute  heard  Mont¬ 
gomery  warmly  support  Johnsons  reconstruction  policy  and  again 
condemn  the  Radicals.  S.  S.  Cox  of  Ohio,  General  Slocum,  and 
John  Van  Buren  were  there  to  come  in  strongly  on  the  chorus. 
The  organization  before  which  they  spoke  was  known  for  its 
opposition  to  the  Union  party.  Although  Blair’s  motives  were 
honorable,  the  endorsement  of  the  President  by  this  gathering  in 
Cooper  Institute  was  injurious  to  him.  At  about  the  same  time 
Stanton  allowed  the  country  to  know  that  he  considered  Johnson 
the  Copperhead  President  of  the  South.  Alexander  Stephens, 
whose  case  Blair  was  defending  on  the  platform,  announced,  after 
an  interview  with  the  President,  that  he  would  support  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  policy  of  reconstruction.  Wendell  Phillips  and  his  kind 
condemned  Johnson’s  policy  with  vehemence  and  bitterness.  The 
issues  were  being  defined  for  the  public.  Too  much  praise  for 
Johnson  coming  from  the  rebels  and  the  Copperhead  Democrats 
was  alarming  Wade,  Stevens,  and  Sumner.  Wade  informed  Sum- 

11  Missouri  Republican,  Oct.  4,  1865. 
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ner  that  “the  people  will  crown  Johnson  king  before  Congress 
meets.”  Stevens  was  in  a  towering  passion  before  Congress  met 
in  December.  Johnson,  a  hero  of  the  hour,  was  nearing  the  end  of 
his  universal  popularity.18 

Blair  went  on  to  Rochester,  thence  to  Auburn  and  back  to 
Brooklyn  speaking  on  the  issues  of  the  day  as  he  traveled  from 
place  to  place.  Other  Democratic  celebrities,  especially  John  Van 
Buren,  gave  him  their  support.  He  was  given  great  applause  when 
he  arrived  at  a  late  hour  at  Rochester.  There  he  spoke  so  long 
that  the  reporters  failed  to  get  all  of  his  speech  to  the  press.  He 
was  already  over-fatigued  from  his  exertions  during  the  tour.  He 
told  the  people  why  he  left  the  Democracy  in  1856  and  that  he 
was  leaving  the  Republican  party  in  1865.  The  practical  question 
of  slavery  had  driven  him  from  the  Democratic  party,  but  he  had 
ever  adhered  to  its  fundamental  principles.  “I  have  always  had 
many  Democrats  laboring  with  me  .  .  .  although  a  Southern 
man,  born  in  the  South,  a  slaveholder  myself,  and  belonging  to  a 
family  which  for  ten  generations  had  been  slaveholders  .  .  .  con¬ 
trary  to  my  own  interests  and  teachings,  I  have  always  fought 
against  it.”  The  Blairs  fought  slavery  on  principle,  and  that  prin¬ 
ciple  was  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses  at  the  expense  of  the 
aristocracy.  They  had  no  sentimental  notion  that  the  negro  was 
as  good  as  the  white  man,  or  qualified  to  be  placed  on  terms  of 
social  or  political  equality  with  him. 

At  Auburn  he  said:  “I  come  to  beg  you  not  to  let  success  over¬ 
step  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  assume  the  right  to  dictate, 
by  Congress,  who  shall  have  the  suffrage  in  those  states.  ...  I 
come  here  to  sustain  the  President  in  the  position  taken  by  him 
.  .  .  that  the  South  have  not  been  deprived  by  the  rebellion  of 
their  rights  under  the  Constitution.”  Both  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
believed  the  rebellion  was  by  citizens,  and  not  by  states.  “I  was  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  supporter  of  his  re-election.  I  am  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  of  the  same  policy  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
inaugurated;  and  look  with  anxiety  to  see  how  to  give  it  effect.” 
“The  South  has  the  right  to  regulate  its  affairs  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Congress.”  The  Republicans  proposed,  however,  to 

lfR.  W.  Winston,  Andrew  Johnson,  Plebeian  and  Patriot  (N.  Y.,  1928),  ch.  10; 
N.  Y.  World,  Oct.  6-26.  Welles,  Diary,  II,  382. 
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supersede  the  white  man  in  the  South  with  legislation  in  Congress, 
and  set  up  negro  governments.  Sumner  had  proposed  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  slave  for  the  master  in  utter  disregard  for  the  Constitution. 
Johnson  was  to  be  overwhelmed  by  his  own  party  and  his  policy 
cast  aside.  He  knew  the  Southern  leaders  were  penitent  and  hum¬ 
ble.  Why  humiliate  them  further?  Four  millions  of  slaves  were 
freed,  property  to  the  value  of  twelve  million  dollars  was  confis¬ 
cated,  and  the  South  lay  in  ruins.  Again,  he  declared:  “The  whole 
cause  of  the  war  is  destroyed.”  At  Brooklyn  he  told  his  hearers 
that  the  new  Democracy  stood  opposed  to  the  Republican  schemes 
of  such  men  as  Sumner  and  Phillips  who  were  planning  to 
develop  an  autocratic  government  based  on  military  power  and 
negro  suffrage.  He  begged  the  people  of  the  country  not  to  tol¬ 
erate  a  regime  of  that  kind. 

New  York  State  was  therefore  carefully  canvassed  before  Con¬ 
gress  met.  If  judged  by  his  speeches,  John  Van  Buren  must  have 
studied  well  the  facts  presented  by  the  Blairs.  He  had  little  to  add 
to  their  program  except  his  Copperhead  influence.18  By  the  time 
the  tour  had  closed  the  state  was  shocked  by  the  news  of  the  sui¬ 
cide  of  Preston  King,  who,  while  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  fastened 
weights  about  his  body  and  slipped  from  a  ferryboat  into  the 
Hudson  River.  Silas  Wright,  Martin  Van  Buren,  now  Preston 
King,  all  reliable  friends  of  the  Blairs,  had  passed  from  the  politi¬ 
cal  arena  in  New  York.  There  were  no  others  to  fill  their  places 
as  far  as  the  Blairs  were  concerned. 

Pleased  with  his  efforts  to  arouse  the  conservatives,  Blair  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  and  informed  Johnson  that  “parties  must 
soon  reform  on  the  fundamental  principles  announced  in  your 
inaugural  on  the  4th  of  March  for  a  more  full  &  formal  exposition 
of  which  the  country  looks  in  your  forthcoming  message.”  14 

3 

Frank  Blair  hurried  home  from  Washington  in  October  to 
continue  his  long  fight  against  Radical  Republican  rule  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  Radical  element  had  carried  the  state  election  in  1864, 
elected  Thomas  C.  Fletcher  governor,  and  had  carried  a  proposi- 

13  N.  Y.  World,  Nov.  4,  6,  1865. 

14  Blair  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  A.  Johnson,  Nov.  21,  1865.  Original  copy. 
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tion  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention  to  consider  an  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  to  guarantee  only  to  loyal 
citizens  the  rights  of  suffrage.  The  convention  assembled  on 
January  6,  1865,  abolished  slavery  without  compensation  to  the 
owners,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Drake,  drew  up  the  notorious 
Drake  Constitution.  After  long,  bitter  debates  a  clause  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  constitution  which  denied  the  right  to  vote  to  those 
who  had  “ever  been  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
the  lawful  authorities  thereof,  or  to  the  Government  of  this  State; 
or  has  ever  given  aid,  comfort,  countenance,  or  support  to  persons 
engaged  in  any  such  hostility.”  This  and  other  far-reaching  dis¬ 
qualifications  included  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  teachers  who  re¬ 
fused  to  take  a  prescribed  test  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion.  No  one  could  vote  who  refused  to  take  the  Ironclad  Oath. 
The  Drake  Constitution  was  adopted  at  the  polls  by  the  small 
majority  of  2,000  in  a  total  of  85,478  votes.  Only  by  administering 
a  test  oath  to  the  voters  could  it  be  passed  at  all.  It  went  into 
effect  on  July  4,  1865.  To  further  intrench  themselves  in  political 
power,  the  Radicals  ousted  the  old  Supreme  Court  judges  and  had 
new  ones  of  their  own  faction  elevated  to  the  bench.  They  then 
proceeded  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  state  according  to  what 
they  considered  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  themselves  and  for 
Missouri.  Although  Blair  and  his  friends  were  opposed  to  such 
high-handed  proceedings,  they  were  helpless  until  they  could 
organize  a  new  party. 

It  was  on  October  18  that  Blair  launched  his  great  drive  against 
the  Radicals  and  their  whole  regime.  He  chose  the  little  village  of 
Rolla  on  the  San  Francisco  Railroad  in  which  to  open  his  cam¬ 
paign.  The  people  had  come  in  from  the  country  and  packed  the 
county  court-house.  Nearby  villages  and  towns  were  represented 
by  the  best  Democrats  in  that  region.  They  greeted  him  with  a 
perfect  storm  of  applause  when  he  mounted  the  rostrum. 

He  was  angry  and  in  no  mood  to  mince  words.  He  hit  hard. 
In  the  first  moment  of  his  speech  he  set  forth  his  own  plan  of 
reconstruction  through  his  endorsement  of  the  policies  of  Lincoln 
and  Johnson.  “We  come  together  tonight,”  he  began,  “not  only 
to  protest  against  the  abominations  of  the  so-called  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Missouri,  but  to  heartily  indorse  the  reconstruction  policy 
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of  our  noble  President,  Andrew  Johnson.”  His  policy  was  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  the  noble  Lincoln  who  proclaimed  “amnesty  and 
renewed  citizenship  to  all  who  would  heartily  renounce  treason, 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  accept  the  abolition  of  slavery.” 
Their  policy  recognized  the  “states  as  rebellious,  but  not  seceded 
— at  war  with  the  National  Government,  but  by  no  means  sep¬ 
arated  from  it.  The  war  over  and  the  national  authority  restored, 
this  policy  would  leave  the  separate  states  to  manage  their  own 
domestic  affairs  as  before  the  war,  including  the  right  to  regulate 
suffrage.” 

It  is  time  now,  my  friends,  to  organize  a  party  whose  first  principle 
shall  be  to  stand  by  the  principle  of  humanity  and  conservatism,  enun¬ 
ciated  in  the  policy  and  proclamations  of  President  Johnson.  The 
policy  of  the  Radicals,  or  Destructives,  or  Jacobins,  as  you  please  to  call 
them,  is  essentially  cruel,  bloody  and  utterly  destructive  to  all  free 
government  in  the  South. 

He  roundly  denounced  Governor  Fletcher,  Gratz  Brown, 
Henry  T.  Blow,  and  especially  Charles  D.  Drake  whom  he  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  chief  framer  of  the  constitution  of  1865.  The  new 
constitution  was  “begotten  of  malice  and  concocted  by  a  clique 
who  were  destitute  alike  of  heart,  head,  or  conscience.”  But  the 
illegal  thing  was  a  terrible  dead-fall  that  would  kill  the  fools  and 
knaves  who  made  it.  The  people  would  trample  it  under  their 
feet. 

He  closed  his  speech,  amidst  rapturous  applause,  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  colonize  the  negroes,  and  a  laudation  of  General  Sherman 
and  the  Democrats.  The  enthusiastic  assembly  passed  resolutions 
calling  for  a  mass  convention  in  St.  Louis,  October  26,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  expression  of  their  disapproval  of  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  contained  provisions  that  were  oppressive,  vindictive 
and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Johnson’s 
policy  was  cordially  endorsed.15 

Three  or  four  days  before  the  mass  meeting  was  held  in  St. 
Louis,  S.  T.  Glover  was  convicted  and  fined  five  hundred  dollars 
in  the  St.  Louis  criminal  court  for  practicing  law  without  taking 
the  test  oath.  This  gross  maltreatment  of  so  eminent  a  Unionist 
was  deeply  resented  by  the  convention. 

16  F.  P.  Blair,  Address  at  Rolla,  Missouri,  Oct.  18,  1865. 
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The  convention  was  a  successful  protestation.  Over  one  thou¬ 
sand  delegates  from  various  districts  in  Missouri  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  leadership  was  composed  of  representative  Missourians, 
men  of  unimpeachable  character,  sound  judgment,  and  fine 
patriotism.  Among  those  present  were  Blair,  Rollins,  Louis  Bogy, 
James  O.  Broadhead,  Samuel  Glover,  Austin  A.  King,  Wm.  F. 
Switzler,  Peter  Foy,  John  Phelps,  Judge  Gantt,  and  Oliver  D. 
Filley.  The  delegates  assembled  commended  the  reconstruction 
policies  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson  and  denounced  the  Radicals. 

Blair  was  easily  the  lion  of  the  convention.  Round  after  round 
of  applause  greeted  him  as  he  stepped  on  the  platform.  Barton 
Able,  the  St.  Louisan  whom  he  probably  loved  best,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  convention  and  introduced  him  when  he  gave 
the  important  address  of  the  occasion.  He  spoke  unusually  well 
and  the  delegates  cheered  him  throughout  his  speech.  At  times 
he  could  hardly  complete  a  sentence  before  the  audience  burst  out 
in  loud  applause.1* 

The  convention,  he  said,  was  called  to  strengthen  the  arm  of 
President  Johnson.  The  task  before  honest  Americans  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  South  had  laid  down  its 
arms  in  good  faith  and  could  be  trusted  more  than  those  who  re¬ 
mained  at  home  during  the  war  to  seek  offices,  money,  and  power. 
The  brave  men  of  the  South  would  never  submit  to  negro  control, 
nor  to  state  governments  set  up  by  New  Englanders  who  proposed 
to  maintain  their  control  with  black  voters.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  Radicals  who  went  out  to  win  gunpowder  glory,  there 
was  scarcely  one  of  them  who  had  held  a  commission  in  the  army. 
Those  who  did  go  soon  became  fatigued  with  the  stern  realities 
of  war  and  returned  to  run  for  offices.  “When  these  gentlemen 
failed  in  a  military  line,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  make  a  procla¬ 
mation  freeing  somebody  else’s  negroes  (laughter)”  to  make 
themselves  popular  with  the  Radical  party.  Such  action  on  their 
part  made  amends  for  their  cotton  trading,  their  importation  of 
California  plunderers,  and  every  other  form  of  corruption.  Never 
had  he  delivered  a  speech  with  so  much  eclat. 

The  convention  embodied  his  views  in  a  set  of  resolutions.  The 
delegates  claimed  that  all  states  must  have  equal  rights;  to  regu- 

1  a  Ibid,,  Oct,  %y\  Jefferson  City  Peoples  Tribune f  Nov.  xf 
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late  the  suffrage  and  to  be  represented  in  Congress.  No  state 
could  secede  or  be  expelled  from  the  Union.  The  President  should 
curb  military  power  by  the  substitution  of  judicial  tribunals  in  the 
Southern  states.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  denied  to 
no  one.  The  abolition  of  slavery  was  final.  The  President  was 
asked  to  exercise  liberally  his  pardoning  power  to  allay  feelings 
of  animosity.  The  Drake  constitution  was  condemned  almost 
entirely.  The  registry  law,  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereign  political 
power  of  the  governor,  and  the  restrictions  on  civil  and  religious 
liberties  through  a  test  oath  were  especially  contemned.  Despatches 
were  sent  to  President  Johnson  announcing  the  glorious  success 
of  the  convention  to  sustain  him. 

Blair  declined  an  invitation  from  John  Van  Buren  to  speak  in 
New  York  because  he  was  so  busy  organizing  his  party  in  Mis¬ 
souri.17  He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  became  a  private 
citizen,  and  hurried  up  the  river  on  the  steamboat,  Harry  Johnson , 
to  speak  at  Hannibal.  He  had  spoken  in  that  city  before  the  war 
to  an  angry  people  who  spattered  him  with  eggs.  This  time  he 
was  welcomed  by  an  enthusiastic  Johnson  mass  meeting  which 
vigorously  protested  against  the  Drake  constitution.  His  bland 
manner  and  sweet-toned  voice  hardly  suggested  the  stern  warrior 
that  he  was.  His  vitriolic  attacks  on  Fletcher,  Drake,  and  com¬ 
pany,  however,  stirred  his  audience  to  his  liking.  He  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  colonizing  the  negroes,  leniency  toward  the 
rebels,  and  full  support  of  Johnson’s  policy.  He  agreed  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  that  the  standing  army  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.18 

While  traveling  with  James  O.  Broadhead  between  St.  Louis 
and  Hannibal,  Missouri,  Blair  met  Father  Cummings,  a  Catholic 
priest  of  the  parish  in  Louisiana,  Missouri.  Father  Cummings  had 
been  indicted  for  preaching  without  taking  the  test  oath.  He 
pleaded  guilty  and  argued  his  own  case  before  the  circuit  court. 
He  sought  to  show  that  his  arrest  and  trial  was  a  violation  of  his 
constitutional  rights,  but  he  could  not  convince  a  biased  court 
against  the  argument  of  Senator  Henderson  who  made  the  reply. 
He  refused  to  pay,  or  to  permit  his  friends  to  pay  his  fine  of  five 

17  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  4,  1865. 

18  St.  Louis  Republican,  Nov,  10,  1865. 
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hundred  dollars,  went  to  jail,  and  then  appealed  to  the  state  su¬ 
preme  court.  The  whole  state  was  aroused  over  it.  The  clergy 
deeply  resented  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Radicals.  Many  of 
the  ministers  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  oath.  The  Radicals  sought 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  oath  of  loyalty,  but  arrested  only 
about  thirty-six  ministers  in  approximately  twenty-eight  counties 
up  to  March,  1866.  There  were  not  hundreds  of  priests  and 
preachers  arrested  and  tried  as  was  claimed  by  anti-Radicals.  But 
Cummings  in  jail  became  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  free  speech.19 

The  Cummings  case  was  argued  before  the  supreme  court  of 
Missouri,  sitting  in  St.  Louis,  late  in  October  of  1865.  The  attor¬ 
ney  for  Cummings  said  the  oath  of  loyalty  for  clergymen  was  in 
violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Missouri  constitution  and  of 
the  federal  Constitution  which  prohibits  a  state  from  enacting  an 
ex  post  facto  law.  The  court  consisted  of  three  Radical  judges 
and  decided  unanimously  against  Cummings.  The  Radicals  con¬ 
sidered  the  decision  a  fair  warning  to  non-juring  preachers  to  obey 
the  laws  of  Missouri.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conservatives  re¬ 
garded  the  verdict  as  a  decision  of  a  partisan  court  before  which 
they  could  not  expect  justice. 

Cummings  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  time  it  reached  the  highest  tribunal,  it  was 
nationally  known.  The  contest  for  supremacy  in  local  govern¬ 
ment  between  the  Radicals  and  conservatives  in  Missouri  reached 
a  white  heat.  Preachers  were  arrested  somewhere  each  week  and 
the  subject  of  the  test  oath  for  voters  was  on  the  lips  of  every 
politician.  While  aboard  the  Harry  Johnson ,  Blair  discovered  in 
his  conversations  with  Father  Cummings  that  his  lawyer  was 
J.  P.  Garresche.  “I  told  him,”  wrote  Blair  immediately  to  his 
brother,  “I  would  write  you  to  take  his  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington.  He  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  at  the 
idea — I  would  like  therefore  if  you  would  write  to  him  .  .  .  & 
say  to  him  that  you  will  aid  him  in  the  case  without  charge.  It 
will  be  a  great  political  occasion  in  which  you  can  serve  yourself 
with  the  great  body  of  Catholics  of  Maryland  &  the  whole  country 
— as  well  as  aid  in  the  reestablishment  of  civil  &  religious  liberty.” 

1 0  Thos.  S.  Barclay,  “The  Test  Oath  for  the  Clergy  in  Missouri,”  in  T he  Missotiii 
Historical  Review,  XVIII,  No.  3,  1924. 
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He  insisted  that  his  brother  write  without  delay.  He  promised  to 
send  him  briefs  of  the  arguments  made  in  the  Missouri  courts  and 
a  copy  of  the  arguments  which  were  made  by  Glover  and  Hicks 
in  Glover  vs,  Missouri.30 

Montgomery  Blair  accepted  the  responsibility  of  presenting  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  David  Dudley  Field,  the  man  whom 
the  Blairs  were  urging  upon  Johnson  for  Secretary  of  State,  be¬ 
came  the  leading  lawyer  at  Blair’s  request.  Reverdy  Johnson  and 
Field  had  just  participated  in  the  Milligan  case  before  the  Cum¬ 
mings  case  was  argued  on  March  15,  1866.  George  P.  Strong,  a 
leading  St.  Louis  lawyer  and  a  vehement  advocate  of  the  test 
oath,  and  Senator  Henderson  represented  the  state  of  Missouri. 
The  three  lawyers  for  the  plaintiff  attempted  to  show  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Missouri  constitution  which  provided  for  an  oath 
for  ministers  and  teachers,  were  a  violation  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  prohibited  any  state 
from  passing  an  ex  post  facto  law  or  a  bill  of  attainder.  They 
“maintained  that  to  deprive  Cummings  by  retroactive  legislation 
of  the  right,  or  privilege,  whichever  it  might  be  called,  of  preach¬ 
ing  as  a  Christian  minister  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  consti¬ 
tuted,  in  effect,  a  punishment.  Defining  as  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
any  law  which  ‘renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  committed,’  Field  concluded 
that  the  test  oath  clearly  was  ex  post  facto  legislation.”  Next  they 
showed  the  test  oath  to  be  in  effect  a  bill  of  attainder;  and  finally, 
they  denied  that  the  oath  of  loyalty  could  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  state  police  power.31 

Strong  maintained  that  Missouri  had  a  right  to  prescribe  who 
should  mold  the  character  of  her  people  by  becoming  her  public 
teachers.  The  oath  of  loyalty  was  not  a  punishment,  but  a  measure 
of  safety  for  the  future.  Although  it  was  extraordinary,  admitted 
Senator  Henderson,  it  was  a  necessity.  Rumors  soon  after  the 
hearing  of  the  argument  caused  the  conservatives  to  believe  the 
court  would  decide  in  favor  of  Father  Cummings.  It  is  said  that 
Justice  Grier  told  Frank  Blair  that  the  Court  would  decide  for 
the  priest.  Frank  Blair  assailed  the  Radicals  and  their  test  oath 

30  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  4,  1865. 

31  Barclay,  “Test  Oath,”  op,  cit,;  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  Book  1 8. 
Cummings  vs,  Missouri, 
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on  every  occasion  and  proclaimed  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
decide,  according  to  one  of  its  judges,  against  the  constitutionality 
of  the  provision  for  the  test  oath.  Congressman  John  Hogan  of 
Missouri  made  a  similar  prediction.  The  Radicals  deeply  resented 
these  rumors  and  continued  spasmodically  to  enforce  the  law. 
Not  until  January  14, 1867,  did  the  Supreme  Court  hand  down  its 
decision  which  was  four  to  five  in  favor  of  Father  Cummings. 
The  Radicals  lost  the  case,  although  the  test  oath  was  not  set  aside 
for  voters.  Only  preachers,  lawyers,  and  teachers  were  exempted 
from  the  ex  post  facto  law.  The  state  could  regulate  its  elections. 

Meantime  General  Blair  had  decided  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
oath  for  voters.  While  traveling  with  Father  Cummings  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  that  he  intended  to  offer  his  vote  at  the  election  on 
November  7,  1865,  and  refuse  to  take  the  oath.  “If  the  Judges 
refuse  to  take  my  oath  I  shall  bring  suit  against  them  &  take  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  You  [M.  Blair] 
shall  then  have  another  case.  I  shall  place  it  on  the  grounds  1st 
that  the  oath  required  compels  me  to  swear  that  I  have  never  done 
an  act  of  hostility  to  the  State  of  Missouri  which  I  cannot  swear 
because  I  have  borne  arms  against  Claib  Jackson’s  State  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  the  act  for  which  I  am  thus  disfranchised  was  in 
pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  &  my  duty  as  a  soldier 
of  the  United  States  acting  under  orders  from  the  Genl  Govt — 
and  that  the  conservative  Oath  in  this  respect  is  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  2d  that  the  act  is  Expost  facto  .  .  .  & 
3d  that  the  punishment  of  disfranchisement  is  inflicted  upon  me 
without  trial —  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  contest  the  validity  of  this 
consecrative  oath  &  it  will  enable  you  to  try  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Maryland  Oath — which  you  have  publicly  challenged.”  22 

According  to  his  plans  he  appeared  at  the  polls  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Avenue  to  record  his  vote  for  the  anti-constitution  candidates. 
The  scene  was  amusing  to  bystanders.  The  determined  look  on 
Blair’s  bronzed  features  showed  that  he  was  deliberately  working 
to  overthrow  the  Drake  constitution.  The  Radical  judges  fully 
realized  this  before  Blair  finished  his  conversation  with  them.  He 
handed  them  his  ballot,  offered  to  prove  that  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  Missouri  for  twenty  years,  and  pre- 

* 9  Blair  MSS.  Nov.  4,  1865. 
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sented  an  oath  of  his  own  which  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
test  oath  required  by  the  new  constitution.  The  Radical  judges, 
Stephen  Ridgeley  and  John  S.  Thompson,  rejected  his  ballot 
solely  for  the  reason  that  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  oath  in 
their  constitution.23 

Suit  was  brought  at  once  against  the  judges,  Ridgely  and 
Thompson.  Blair  asked  for  ten  thousand  dollars  damage  for  the 
refusal  to  accept  his  vote.  Blair’s  object  in  bringing  the  suit  was 
to  prove  the  test  oath  a  nullity  and  release  thousands  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  votes  which  were  necessary  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Radicals. 
The  particular  clause  which  he  sought  to  test  was  this:  “No  per¬ 
son  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  voter  who  has  ever  been  in  armed 
hostility  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  lawful  authorities  thereof, 
or  to  the  government  of  this  State.”  He  carried  the  case  through 
the  state  circuit  and  supreme  courts  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  a  writ  of  error  where  a  decision  was  not 
handed  down  until  January,  1870.  The  case  is  not  reported  by 
Wallace,  but  accounts  of  it  are  found  in  the  daily  papers  for  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  of  1870.  Montgomery  Blair  and  C.  D.  Drake 
produced  the  argument.  The  plaintiff  wanted  Jeremiah  Black  to 
answer  Drake,  and  if  he  could  not,  then  Evarts  or  Curtis.  For 
reasons  unknown  neither  of  them  assisted  Judge  Blair.  The  latter 
submitted  his  line  of  argument  to  his  brother  many  months  before 
he  presented  it  before  the  Court.2* 

A  copy  of  the  brief  which  Judge  Blair  used  in  the  case  does 
not  appear  in  the  Blair  papers.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
case  in  the  daily  newspapers,  Judge  Blair  insisted,  first,  “that  the 
oaths  prescribed  are  a  punishment,  and  being  such,  are  bills  of 
attainder;  and  secondly,  they  are  ex  post  facto ,  that  they  impose 
a  punishment  for  the  accounts  named,  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  they  were  committed.”  Consequently,  the  oaths  were  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  federal  Constitution.  Furthermore,  he  argued  that 
General  Blair’s  course  in  resisting  Claiborne  Jackson  and  the 
Missouri  government  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  save  the 
state  for  the  Union,  prevented  him,  according  to  the  new  consti¬ 
tution,  from  taking  the  prescribed  oaths  in  order  to  vote.  The 

23  St.  Louis  Republican,  Nov.  8,  1865. 

24  Blair  Mss.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  Blair,  Feb.  2 6,  1869;  Scharf,  St.  Louis,  I,  627; 
Violette,  Missouri,  415;  Supreme  Court,  III,  232. 
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attorney  for  the  defendant  claimed  that  the  state  should  have  the 
right  to  regulate  its  own  elections,  that  there  was  no  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  make  the  law  ex  post  facto ,  nor  to  produce 
a  bill  of  attainder,  that  the  moment  Governor  Jackson  attempted 
to  array  Missouri  against  the  Union  the  whole  spirit  and  intention 
of  her  laws  ceased  to  be  the  lawful  authority  of  the  state.  If  the 
state  government  ceased  the  moment  Jackson  showed  open  hos¬ 
tility  toward  the  federal  government,  Blair  had  no  ground  upon 
which  to  pretend  that  he  was  disfranchised  because  of  his  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  Jackson  government.  “In  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going  argument  the  defendants  as  an  independent  and  general 
proposition,”  insisted  “that  the  people  of  a  State  in  framing  their 
constitution  have  an  unlimited  and  absolute  power  over  the  whole 
subject  of  suffrage.”  To  deny  a  state  that  privilege  would  be  to 
destroy  the  last  vestige  of  state-rights.  The  justices  decided  to 
uphold  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  supreme  court.  Chief  Justice 
Chase  saved  the  test  oath  from  being  overthrown.  He  may  have 
had  some  personal  satisfaction  in  seeing  his  old  enemies  suffer 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  decision  against  him  came  as  a  surprise  to  General  Blair. 
He  was  too  sanguine  when  he  informed  Rollins  in  1869  that  all 
indications  pointed  to  a  favorable  decision.26  The  election  of  a 
new  set  of  judges  to  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri  in  1870  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  seek  a  reopening  of  the  test  oath  case  and  have  it 
returned  to  the  Missouri  court  wherein  he  hoped  to  gain  a  favor¬ 
able  decision.  This  he  failed  to  accomplish.29 

A  third  triumph  of  the  Radicals  was  accomplished  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  registry  act.  The  constitution  of  1865  provided  a  means 
of  eliminating  from  the  electorate  undesirable  voters  by  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  registration  by  districts  of  all  of  the  qualified  voters  in 
Missouri.  An  act  was  passed  in  1866  which  provided  for  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  state  into  electoral  districts,  and  over  each  was  to  be  a 
superintendent  of  registration  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district. 
The  people  chose  too  many  superintendents  who  executed  the 
registry  act  too  carelessly  to  please  the  Radicals;  so  another  law 
was  enacted  which  gave  to  the  Radical  governor  the  right  to 

25  Rollins  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  J.  S.  Rollins,  Apr.  13,  1869. 

28  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  17,  1870. 
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appoint  efficient  supervisors  for  the  people.  “With  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  highwater  mark  of  extreme  Radical  legislation  was 
reached.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Radicals  succeeded  in  the  elections  in 
1866  and  1868.  They  enforced  and  interpreted  their  own  consti¬ 
tution,  controlled  their  own  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
decided  who  was  eligible  to  register  as  a  voter.  The  army  was  a 
convenient  instrument  in  their  hands  to  suppress  civilians  who 
challenged  the  justice  of  their  government.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  they  should  have  remained  in  control  of  the  state  for  a 
long  time,  but  they  reached  the  height  of  their  power  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1868.  Many  of  their  own  men  refused  to  follow  them  in 
their  wild  triumph.  In  five  years  their  regime  came  to  an  end.  It 
was  hastened  by  Blair  who  organized  the  Conservative  Unionist 
party  early  in  1866,  and  who  persuaded  the  Democrats  to  support 
his  ticket  in  the  elections  of  that  year.  In  1866  many  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Unionist  party  joined  the  Democrats  under  Blair 
leadership. 

Meantime  Montgomery  Blair  was  opposing  the  radical  ele¬ 
ments  in  Maryland.  Under  the  new  constitution  which  was 
adopted  in  October  of  1864,  all  slaves  became  free  on  November  1, 
and  the  legislature  passed  a  registry  act  about  which  most  of  the 
political  strife  in  the  state  centered  for  many  months.  The  act  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  appointment  of  registers  by  the  governor  to  compile 
lists  of  eligible  voters  in  their  respective  districts  or  wards  and  to 
exclude  all  disloyal  persons.  The  dangerous  power  to  refuse  to 
permit  certain  persons  to  vote,  even  after  taking  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance,  was  granted  to  the  registers.  The  question  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  was  thus  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  and  judgment 
of  the  registering  officials.  In  the  words  of  Professor  William 
Starr  Myers,  “It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  stringent  or 
dangerous  measure,  one  more  hostile  to  the  idea  of  a  constitutional 
and  orderly  democratic  government,  or  one  more  open  to 
abuse.”  27 

The  Radicals  proposed  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  the 
state  through  their  control  of  the  negroes  and  the  registry  law. 

27  William  Starr  Myers,  “The  Self-Reconstruction  of  Maryland,  1864-1867,”  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  XXVII,  ch.  1. 
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They  wanted  the  returned  Confederate  soldiers  to  be  either  chased 
out  of  the  state  or  disfranchised.  The  rebel  soldiers  were  accused 
of  being  pompous  and  defiant  and  deserving  of  a  good  lesson  in 
obedience  and  loyalty.  Montgomery  Blair  and  his  father  per¬ 
suaded  the  Democratic  state  central  committee  to  send  representa¬ 
tive  men  to  interview  President  Johnson  in  behalf  of  the  disfran¬ 
chised  Marylanders.  Several  interviews,  beginning  in  July,  1866, 
were  held  with  the  sympathetic  President.  Although  the  radical 
Unionists  had  a  large  measure  of  justice  on  their  side,  their  reg¬ 
istry  law  was  too  sweeping  either  to  be  right  or  expedient.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  half  of  the  voters  in  Maryland,  most  of  whom  were 
Democrats,  were  disfranchised.  The  Democrats  tested  the  legality 
of  the  act  in  the  state  courts  and  received  an  adverse  decision.  The 
only  recourse  left  open  to  them  was  to  overthrow  the  faction  in 
control  of  the  state  government  by  appealing  to  “the  sense  of  pub¬ 
lic  justice  and  political  right  of  the  people.” 

Protest  meetings  were  held.  Montgomery  Blair  presided  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  fifteen  hundred  citizens  gathered  at  Clarksville, 
Howard  County,  August  26,  1865,  where  he  made  an  address  in 
which  he  attacked  the  registry  law  and  Stanton/8  The  people 
warmly  endorsed  the  President’s  reconstruction  policy,  as  did  the 
Democratic  county  conventions.  A  state  central  Democratic  com¬ 
mittee,  the  members  of  which  were  in  close  touch  with  the  Blairs, 
called  on  the  people  in  September  to  rise  and  overthrow  the 
Radicals  at  the  polls.  They  failed  miserably  for  the  registry  act 
was  too  well  executed.  The  election  proved  to  be  a  travesty  on 
justice,  but  it  gave  the  Union  party  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
legislature  than  ever. 

Blair  next  caused  the  people  throughout  the  state  to  seek  a 
mitigation  of  their  grievances  through  an  anti-registry  conven¬ 
tion,  which  was  held  in  Temperance  Temple,  Baltimore,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  and  protested  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  1864 
“went  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  occasion  in  putting  into  the 
permanent  organic  law  of  the  State  provisions  which  were  needed 
to  meet  a  temporary  condition  only;  that  the  oath  clause  was  an 
ex  post  facto  law  and  therefore  in  contravention  of  the  United 

98  James  McSherry,  History  of  Maryland  (Baltimore,  1904),  393;  Myers,  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Maryland,  35. 
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States  Constitution.”  Representative  citizens  from  every  sizable 
political  district  of  Maryland  were  in  attendance. 

Elected  chairman  unexpectedly,  Blair  was  unprepared  for  an 
address,  but  he  succinctly  stated  the  issues  while  the  convention 
applauded  him.  He  believed,  as  President  Johnson  said  he  did, 
that  the  people  should  be  trusted  with  their  government.  Secession 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Andrew  had  said  our  troubles  were  over.  Why  then  should 
the  Radicals  disfranchise  the  people?  It  was  “to  hold  political 
power,  [loud  applause  and  hissing],  in  defiance  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  which  underlies  our  whole  form  of  Government — that  the 
minority  may  rule  the  majority.”  They  intended  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  in  power  through  the  use  of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  and 
the  voting  strength  of  the  black  race.  Because  of  the  plans  of  the 
radical  Republicans  to  subjugate  the  South,  Blair  felt  it  his  duty  to 
join  the  Democratic  party  which  would  have  to  save  the  country 
from  a  Radical  regime. 

The  providential  man  for  the  crisis,  said  Blair,  was  Andrew 
Johnson,  a  patriot,  a  man  who  had  sprung  from  the  masses  and 
loved  a  government  that  protected  poor  men.  He  was  a  true 
Southern  man  who  would  never  degrade  the  people  by  obeying 
the  men  who  were  leading  Congress.  Jefferson,  said  Blair,  had 
taught  him  all  that  he  ever  believed  about  emancipation  and  the 
separation  of  the  races.  Since  we  could  not  amalgamate  with  the 
blacks,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  make  them  our  equals. 
They  were  a  caste,  and  must  remain  so.  If  they  remained  among 
us,  they  would  be  directed  by  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  how  to  vote 
and  supply  a  means  of  establishing  despotic  government. 

The  convention  appointed  a  committee  with  Blair  as  chairman 
to  present  its  protest  to  the  state  legislature.  On  January  26,  1866, 
Blair  asked  the  legislators  assembled  in  a  joint  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  hear  his  petition  for  amity,  peace,  and  good  feeling 
among  the  sons  of  Maryland.  He  thanked  God  that  bitter  strife 
which  had  caused  so  much  bloodshed  was  at  last  ended.  The 
registry  law  of  Maryland  had  been  declared,  by  the  state  supreme 
court,  valid  on  the  principle  of  qualification  rather  than  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  says  there  shall  be 
no  punishment  for  previous  political  conduct.  Blair  disagreed 
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with  the  court  decision;  he  said  “it  was  notoriously  enacted  as 
a  punishment  for  treason,  and  for  sympathizing  with  treason.”  If 
the  registry  act  was  to  be  tolerated,  no  one  was  safe.  On  that  prin¬ 
ciple,  any  man  who  disagreed  with  the  party  in  power  could  be 
disfranchised.  Blair,  with  an  earnestness  that  he  had  never  had 
in  a  past  political  struggle,  appealed  to  his  fellow  citizens  to  con¬ 
sider  seriously  what  a  principle  they  were  establishing. 

The  Union  party  busied  itself  to  counteract  any  influence 
which  the  Blair  convention  might  have  with  the  legislature.  The 
Baltimore  American  declared  that  the  loyal  people  must  meet  the 
situation  with  fortitude  and  determination.  Other  Union  party 
newspapers  hoped  that  the  legislators  would  dismiss  all  such  peti¬ 
tions  as  Blair  had  presented.  On  February  2  the  Unionists  of 
Baltimore  met  and  declared  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for 
extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  disloyalists. 

Petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  registry  law  flooded  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  One  from  Baltimore  had  11,274  signatures.  The  legislature 
heard  these  prayers,  but  it  refused  to  change  the  law.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  continued  their  active  opposition  to  the  registry  law 
and  won  to  their  side  a  number  of  the  conservative  Union  party 
leaders.  The  fight  for  leadership  and  control  between  President 
Johnson  and  Congress  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  Union 
party  in  Maryland,  the  radicals  joining  the  Republicans  and  the 
conservatives  the  Democratic-Conservatives  of  1866  who  became 
the  Democrats  of  1867.  Blair  and  Reverdy  Johnson  had  been 
working  with  the  Democratic  wing  since  the  fall  of  1864.  They 
and  others  aroused  the  people  of  Maryland  to  opposition  through 
their  many  mass  meetings  and  conventions.  Governor  Swann 
joined  them  in  the  spring  of  1866.  For  his  aid  in  defeating  the 
Union  party,  the  Democrats  probably  promised  him  the  senator- 
ship;  but  this  was  not  his  only  reason  for  joining  the  Democrats: 
he  opposed  negro  suffrage  and  the  registration  act.  Not  until  after 
a  bitter  contest  between  the  Radicals  and  the  Democrats  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  government  of  the  state  in  1866,  were  the  registry  act 
and  the  hated  test  oath  nullified  by  the  legislature.  Bloodshed 
and  rebellion  were  narrowly  averted  in  the  elections  of  1866  when 
the  Democrats  were  triumphant.  Since  the  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1867,  Maryland  has  been  reconstructed. 


CHAPTER  XL 


The  Triumphant  Radicals 

I  struggled  for  the  truth,  as  I  understood  it,  and  no  man  can 
pretend  to  say  that  I  have  faltered  in  doing  what  1  thot  it  was 
my  duty  to  do. — M.  Blair. 

The  Blairs  labored  unceasingly  for  the  organization  of  a  mod¬ 
erate  party  to  which  conservative  Republicans  and  Democrats 
might  adhere.  They  knew  that  the  Union  party  must  split  into 
its  component  parts.  The  war  and  problems  of  reconstruction  had 
brought  about  party  chaos.  One  of  Johnson’s  important  tasks 
was  to  formulate  an  acceptable  platform  and  organize  a  new 
Democracy.  He  could  have  formed  “a  party  around  some  of  the 
economic  issues  upon  which  he  and  Sumner  differed  as  funda¬ 
mentally  as  they  did  on  Southern  policy”;  or  he  could  have  made 
“reconstruction  the  paramount  issue  and  built  a  party  around 
his  policy.”  He  turned  to  the  reconstruction  program  first  and 
failed  to  develop  a  successful  policy  because  of  the  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Congress. 

The  President  needed  the  dynamic  force  of  a  powerful  organi¬ 
zation  to  support  his  program.  Such  men  as  Doolittle,  the  Blairs, 
John  Van  Buren,  Henry  Watterson,  Reverdy  Johnson,  James  Rol¬ 
lins,  and  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio,  urged  the  formation  of  a  new 
party  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Radicals.  Men  like  Dean  Rich¬ 
mond  and  John  A.  Dix  were  willing  to  allow  the  conservative 
Republicans  to  dominate  a  new  Democracy  if  it  were  necessary 
for  a  successful  organization.  Bennett  of  the  New  York  Herald 
and  Governor  O.  P.  Morton  wanted  the  President  to  strike  boldly 
at  the  Radicals  and  employ  every  means  to  sustain  his  policy. 
Horatio  Seymour  wrote  to  Montgomery  Blair  that  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  President’s  message  to  Congress  in  December, 
1865.  If  Johnson  stood  firm,  wrote  Seymour,  he  could  carry  the 
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country  with  him  and  cause  the  Democracy  to  “take  a  patriotic 
ground.”  Johnson  should  split  the  Radicals  with  the  tariff  and 
taxation,  questions  which  were  of  greater  concern  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  than  that  of  reconstruction.  “The  leading  minds  in  New 
England  who  shape  the  policy  of  the  Radicals  have  in  view  power 
through  the  Senatorial  representations — Power  to  give  them 
wealth — Power  to  throw  upon  other  sections  of  the  Country  the 
load  of  taxation — Power  to  build  up  their  own  interests.  This  is 
the  underlying  motive  with  them  and  they  make  a  blind  of  the 
Southern  question  to  mislead  others —  The  uncovered  efforts 
through  the  Pulpit  and  Press  to  keep  up  hatred  towards  the  South 
is  not  only  to  keep  the  Republicans  in  power  but  to  keep  New 
England  in  power.  The  President  must  strike  at  this.”  1  As  early 
as  January  2,  1866,  John  Van  Buren  had  implored  Montgomery 
Blair  to  convince  the  President  that  he  must  act  at  once  in  favor 
of  the  Democracy.  “This  is  no  time  to  be  numb,”  he  told  Blair.2 

The  Blairs  repeatedly  advised  President  Johnson  to  assume  an 
aggressive  leadership.  He  needed  the  control  of  the  patronage, 
for  men  in  those  days  believed  that  their  loyalty  to  party  was  the 
best  proof  of  their  loyalty  to  their  country  and  of  their  fitness  for 
office.  Federal  office-holders  were  usually  political  leaders  in  their 
respective  communities  and  were  imbued  with  a  sense  of  strict 
party  loyalty.  Offices  were  rewards  for  party  services,  and  when 
Johnson  failed  to  convince  the  country  that  he  could  be  reelected, 
local  politicians  could  not  afford  to  support  him.  Frank  Blair 
believed  that  a  man  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  his  party,  to  make  as  good  a  race  as  possible,  to 
merit  his  party  honors.  Party  appointments  should  go  to  the 
actively  faithful,  but  any  member  had  the  right  to  bolt  if  he  made 
a  new  party.  The  government  service  was  stocked  with  Radicals 
who  dreaded  the  return  of  the  Democrats  to  power.  They  became 
openly  disloyal  to  the  President  as  soon  as  they  saw  his  friends 
attempting  to  organize  the  Democracy  with  him  as  its  leader. 
The  Democrats  flooded  the  President’s  mail  and  crowded  his 
anterooms  swearing  loyalty  and  begging  for  offices.  Edmund 
Burke  begged  Montgomery  Blair  to  persuade  Johnson  to  stop  his 

1  Blair  MSS.  Seymour  to  M.  Blair,  Jan.  3,  1866, 

?  Ibid.,  J.  Van  Buren  to  M.  Blair,  Jan,  2,  1865. 
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suicidal  policy  of  appointing  any  one  but  a  Democrat  to  office.* 
P.  P.  L.  Baber,  a  Union  party  worker  of  Ohio,  importuned  Doo¬ 
little  to  influence  the  President  to  deprive  the  Ohio  Radicals  of 
the  patronage,  and  begged  for  the  unity  of  Johnson  men.4  The 
few  offices  which  President  Johnson  filled  with  Democrats  only 
angered  the  Radicals,  inclined  the  incumbents  to  Radicalism,  and 
failed  to  develop  substantial  support. 

For  months  President  Johnson  remained  inactive  while  the 
Radicals  assumed  the  aggressive.  Because  he  knew  that  he  was 
President  by  chance,  Johnson  was  paralyzed  with  indecision. 
Finally  his  staunchest  friends  called  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
of  1866  to  put  the  proposed  party  on  its  feet. 

There  is  a  probability  that  Doolittle  was  responsible  for  the 
immediate  call  for  the  National  Union  Convention  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Gideon  Welles  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  much  to  do 
with  the  call.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Blairs  were  most  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  movement  that  led  to  the  call  of  the  convention. 
They  were  urging  the  people  to  rally  to  Johnson  after  April,  1865. 
In  the  spring  of  1866  Frank  Blair  made  a  vigorous  campaign  in 
Missouri  for  the  cause  of  the  new  Democracy.  Large  crowds  as¬ 
sembled  at  Sedalia,  Macon,  Boonville,  St.  Louis,  and  other  places 
in  Missouri  to  hear  him  speak.  An  excursion  train  took  St. 
Louisans  to  Macon  to  hear  him  open  the  campaign.  “The  people 
came  out  in  their  majesty,”  he  wrote  of  the  Boonville  meeting  to 
Rollins.5  Some  of  them  came  on  horses,  some  in  wagons,  some 
on  foot.  Men  rode  as  far  as  twenty  miles  to  hear  him.8  Every¬ 
where  he  denounced  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  solution  of  the  negro  problem.  At  Hermann,  Missouri,  he 
advised  the  Democrats  to  go  to  every  township  armed  with  clubs 
and  to  stand  for  their  rights.  He  told  them  to  know  their  men,  to 
organize,  to  make  every  man’s  personal  right  to  vote  their  busi¬ 
ness,  to  appeal  their  cases  to  the  courts,  and  to  contest  the  election 
of  1866  to  the  last.  He  begged  the  people  to  violate  the  registry 
and  test  oath  acts  which  he  considered  unconstitutional. 

There  was  much  opposition  to  him  and  what  he  called  “My 

3  Blair  MSS.  Burke  to  Blair,  July  30,  1866. 

4  Doolittle  MSS.  Library  of  Congress.  P.  P.  L.  Baber  to  Doolittle,  Mar.  29,  1866. 

5  Rollins  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  Rollins,  May  23,  1866. 

6  Weekly  People’s  Tribune,  May  16,  1866. 
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Policy.”  He  spoke  with  such  vigor  and  effectiveness  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Stone  of  Iowa  was  brought  to  Missouri  to  help  Drake, 
Fletcher,  and  McClurg  keep  the  Radicals  in  power.  Some  of 
Blair’s  meetings  were  near-riots.  Revolvers  were  in  evidence  more 
than  once.  One,  who  as  a  boy  heard  Blair  speak,  said  a  few  of 
Blair’s  friends  had  urged  him  not  to  speak  in  Warrensburg  be¬ 
cause  so  many  threats  had  been  made  against  his  life.  Blair 
replied  to  their  warnings:  “Gentlemen,  I  will  speak  this  afternoon 
and  I  shall  explode  a  shell  in  this  town  that  will  be  remembered 
by  these  scoundrels  as  long  as  they  live.”  In  the  course  of  the 
speech  old  Bill  Stephens  called  Blair  a  liar,  and  started  to  rise  as 
though  to  attack  him.  A  lawyer  seated  near  Stephens  grabbed 
him  by  the  neck  and  forced  him  to  his  seat.  Blair  looked  on 

quietly  and  coolly  remarked,  “I’ll  take  care  of  the - .” 

Blair  had  a  Derringer  pistol  in  his  pocket.  In  the  meantime  a  son 
of  Stephens  started  with  an  open  knife  for  Blair.  A  prominent 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  name  of  Williams,  believing 
that  Stephens  would  kill  Blair,  stabbed  Stephens  to  death.  A  part 
of  the  platform  from  which  Blair  was  speaking  was  knocked 
down  during  the  commotion,  but  Blair  never  ceased  speaking. 
Williams  was  pursued  by  the  officers,  but  he  got  away  and  was 
never  punished  for  his  act.  A  Radical  newspaper  promised  its 
readers  that  some  rebel  would  bite  the  dust  in  revenge.7  Blair 
tongue-lashed  the  Radicals  without  mercy.  “The  Dutch,”  he 
wrote  to  Rollins,  “did  not  feel  themselves  in  condition  to  carry 
out  their  threats”  at  Boonville.  “I  was  interrupted  once  or  twice 
by  them  but  I  took  old  Bullion’s  plan  &  insulted  them  in  the 
grossest  terms —  The  people  shouted  &  cheered  &  they  quieted 
down  very  quickly.”  8 

He  wrote  to  Montgomery  that  the  Radicals  behaved  badly  at 
Boonville.  “I  was  several  times  interrupted  by  a  gang  of  Radical 
Dutch  but  the  number  was  too  large  for  them  to  execute  the 
threat  they  had  made  to  break  up  the  meeting  with  the  assistance 
of  a  company  of  negroes  who  had  been  collected  &  armed  for 
that  purpose.  After  the  meeting  was  over  &  the  crowd  dispersed, 

7  Huston  Crittenden,  “General  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri  and  the  Attempt 
on  His  Life  in  Warrensburg  in  1866.”  Huston  Crittenden  was  the  boy  who  saw  part 
of  the  incident,  and  the  son  of  the  lawyer  who  forced  Stephens  into  his  seat. 

8  Blair  MSS.  Blair  to  Rollins,  May  23,  1866. 
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this  armed  band  of  villains  waylaid  several  gentlemen  on  the 
streets — drew  their  pistols  &  knocked  one  or  two  down.  1  saw  it 
with  my  own  eyes .  The  parties  who  were  assailed  were  then  ar¬ 
rested  &  fined  $15  a  piece  by  the  Radical  Mayor  of  the  town  & 
their  assailants  were  not  molested  or  interfered  with.”  The  mayor 
boasted  that  he  wanted  more  rebels  upon  whom  to  impose  fines.8 
Blair  expected  a  renewal  of  civil  war  in  Missouri  if  Johnson  did 
not  send  a  commander  of  United  States  troops  to  Missouri  to 
supersede  the  state  militia  and  force  the  Radicals  to  stop  their 
mistreatment  of  the  civilian  population.  He  wanted  the  President 
to  send  Hancock  or  Schofield,  either  of  whom  should  be  instructed 
to  consult  with  Johnson  men.  He  said  the  Democrats  would  carry 
Missouri,  and  do  it  without  bloodshed  if  the  President  cooperated. 

Blair  was  denounced  by  the  Radicals  as  a  liar,  a  rebel  at  heart, 
and  a  demagogue.10  He  ended  his  campaign  of  agitation  in  be¬ 
half  of  Johnson  and  the  Democrats  before  the  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
vention  in  a  great  speech  at  the  state  conservative  Union  party 
convention  held  in  St.  Louis  on  July  3.  It  was  said  that  two  thou¬ 
sand  delegates  were  present.  Peter  Foy  served  as  chairman,  and 
Arden  R.  Smith  was  a  secretary.  William  F.  Switzler,  F.  P.  Blair, 
Barton  Able,  James  O.  Broadhead,  S.  T.  Glover,  and  T.  T.  Gantt 
were  prominent  members  of  the  convention.  Blair,  Glover,  Gantt, 
Broadhead,  and  L.  V.  Bogy  were  appointed  as  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  to  advise  the  conservative  Union  party  of  Missouri  on  all 
party  questions  which  might  arise  during  the  election  of  1866. 
Blair  s  speech,  when  published,  was  nine  long  columns  in  length. 

Most  of  his  speech,  which  was  very  well  received,  was  on  the 
dangerous  test  oath  and  registry  acts.  He  ingeniously  distinguished 
between  the  Radical  leaders,  whom  he  considered  as  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  country,  and  the  people  who  voted  the  Radical 
ticket.  The  people  were  excused  as  innocent  and  misled  voters.11 

The  Radicals  were  aroused  to  a  fanatical  determination  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  “the  fruits  of  victory  of  four  years  of  desolating 
war  by  the  ballots  of  the  very  traitors”  they  had  been  fighting. 
The  Radical  Governor  Fletcher  dragooned  the  state  with  his 
troops  to  aid  the  registers  in  preventing  the  Democrats  from  vot- 

e  Blair  MSS.  July  i,  1866. 

10  Mo.  State  Times,  May  18,  July  20,  1866. 

11  People’s  Weekly  Tribune,  July  11,  1866. 
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in g  and  to  keep  the  people  subdued.  Gantt  wrote  Montgomery 
Blair  that  the  Fletcher-appointed  registers  were  mostly  insolent 
men  selected  because  of  their  desperate  fortunes  and  for  a  des¬ 
perate  service.  How  the  “Great  Mogul,”  as  they  derisively  called 
Blair,  escaped  an  assassin’s  hand  during  the  season  is  hard  to 
explain. 

Blair  summarized  the  situation  during  his  campaign  as 
follows: 18 

I  have  got  through  with  all  the  appointments  I  have  made  up  to 
this  time  and  have  returned  home  to  take  some  rest.  I  have  delivered 
more  than  thirty  speeches  to  immense  crowds  and  I  am  almost  broken 
down  with  the  fatigue  of  speechmaking  and  traveling—  I  feel  well 
satisfied  that  we  shall  carry  this  State  but  it  will  require  work  and 
more  than  all  we  shall  need  the  countenance  &  help  of  the  President. 
These  fellows  are  perfectly  desperate  in  their  struggle  to  retain  power 
and  have  so  framed  their  Registry  laws  and  test  oath  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  the  absolute  power  to  appoint  the  Registers  who  can  reject 
any  one  even  after  he  has  taken  the  oath —  The  Governor  also  has 
the  authority  to  call  out  the  militia  to  enforce  whatever  his  Registers 
may  do.  To  contend  against  this  we  have  nothing  but  the  power  of 
public  opinion  but  that  is  so  overwhelming  on  our  side  that  these 
scoundrels  dare  not  push  their  power  to  the  extent  that  they  intended — 
If  we  had  the  Presidents  active  cooperation —  If  he  would  turn  every 
Radical  in  the  State  out  of  office  (which  it  seems  his  Cabinet  will  not 
allow  him  to  do)  and  if  he  would  give  us  some  man  in  the  place  of 
Genl  Pope  who  would  not  allow  the  militia  to  overawe  our  people, 
we  could  clean  out  every  Radical  now  in  Congress  from  this  State. 
If  the  Governor  should  send  a  militia  to  every  county  in  the  State 
why  could  not  the  President  send  a  small  force  to  the  same  county 
with  instructions  to  keep  the  Peace —  I  know  that  such  a  thing  is 
impossible  with  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War — impossible  with  Seward 
—and  the  rest  of  the  scoundrels  that  the  President  has  about  him  but 
I  still  hope  he  will  get  his  eyes  open  to  the  real  designs  &  purposes  of 
these  men — 

We  intend  to  make  this  the  most  desperate  and  memorable  political 
contest  that  has  occurred  &  if  the  President  does  not  stand  by  those 
who  are  fighting  his  battles  here,  it  will  disgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Country  &  lose  him  the  friendship  of  every  honest  man. 

Frank  Blair  went  to  Louisiana  to  superintend  his  cotton 
plantation  and  to  speak  on  the  negro  problem  in  Memphis  while 
Montgomery  carried  on  the  fight  in  the  East.  Frank  wrote  from 

13  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  June  19,  1866. 
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Cairo,  Illinois,  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
drive  Stanton  and  Seward  from  the  Cabinet  as  well  as  to  organize 
the  Democracy.  One  week  before  he  went  to  Louisiana  his  father 
again  suggested  to  Doolittle  that  Seward  be  sent  to  Europe  to  get 
rid  of  him.  The  elder  Blair  believed  Seward  would  accept  a  mis¬ 
sion  on  the  hope  that  he  could  return  a  presidential  candidate.18 
Montgomery  traveled  in  Pennsylvania  speaking  for  a  new  party 
and  urging  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  con¬ 
servative  Republican  and  Democratic  factions.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  Radicals  would  provoke  another  rebellion  and  result  in 
two  governments  before  peace  and  harmony  were  restored.  On 
July  11  he  suggested  to  Welles  to  stress  the  dangers  of  another 
civil  war,  and  predicted  the  impeachment  of  the  President  by  a 
Radical  Congress. 

A  majority  of  the  Democrats  encouraged  Montgomery  to 
organize  a  great  conservative  party.  Many  of  them  expected  him 
to  be  the  leader.  Some  of  his  former  subordinate  officials  hailed 
his  leadership  with  joy.  William  B.  Reed  of  Philadelphia  scouted 
for  Blair  by  going  to  New  York  to  urge  Wood,  Belmont,  and 
O’Connor  to  help  with  the  convention.  He  found  the  Connecticut 
Democrats  lukewarm  toward  the  proposal  for  a  convention.  Wood 
spoke  very  favorably  when  he  was  approached  on  the  subject  of 
financing  the  convention.  As  late  as  July  22  there  were  some  who 
believed  that  the  convention  should  be  held  in  Democratic  New 
York  instead  of  Philadelphia.  One  ardent  organizer  said  the 
“damned  place  [Philadelphia]  is  unworthy  of  its  origin.”  The 
Yankees  had  corrupted  the  sons  of  the  soil  until  they  were  fit 
followers  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Andrew  wrote  Blair  that  he  did 
not  want  any  conventions  because  they  would  result  in  antag¬ 
onism  and  not  patriotism.  Raymond  was  not  as  helpful  as  he 
might  have  been.  As  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
National  Union  party,  he  would  not  support  a  convention  the 
object  of  which  was  to  form  a  new  party.  He,  however,  was 
finally  converted  to  the  idea  and  gave  his  support  to  the  Blair- 
Doolittle  group  of  politicians.  President  Johnson  was  won  over 
in  the  hope  that  the  convention  might  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
national  party  which  would  be  composed  of  the  wings  of  the 

13  Ibid.,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  Doolittle,  July  20,  1866, 
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Democracy  and  the  conservative  Republicans.14  Blair  was  ad¬ 
versely  criticized  by  friend  and  foe  for  his  strong  defense  of  such 
men  as  Stephens  and  General  Lee.  He  attempted  to  answer  his 
critics  in  part  by  publishing  a  letter  in  which  he  described  how 
President  Lincoln  offered  to  General  Lee  the  command  of  the 
American  Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Blair  hoped 
to  show  that  Lee  was  entitled  to  clemency  and  was  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Drafting  the  call  for  the  Philadelphia  Convention  was  not  an 
easy  task.  The  promoters  hoped  to  attract  as  many  men  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Some  of  the  drafters  wanted  to  include  a  clause  attacking 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  others  sought  to  avoid  any 
danger  of  alienating  those  who  supported  the  amendment.  The 
call  was  published  in  the  newspapers  on  June  26  15  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Doolittle,  the  Blairs,  Seward,  Hugh  McCulloch,  Welles, 
Orville  H.  Browning,  Senator  Randall,  Edgar  Cowan,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson.  Montgomery  Blair  had  preferred  that  the  call  be  a 
ringing  condemnation  of  the  Radical  policy  to  change  the  Con¬ 
stitution  before  all  the  rebel  states  were  readmitted  to  the  Union. 
Seward,  McCulloch,  and  Welles  wrote  strong  public  endorse¬ 
ments  of  the  call,  but  Stanton  refused  to  give  it  his  support.  John¬ 
son  showed  his  weakness  by  retaining  Stanton,  who  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  administration  and  acted  with  the  Radicals. 
Public  letters  from  prominent  Conservatives  who  endorsed  the 
movement  were  published  and  enthusiasm  increased  among  the 
Democrats  as  the  time  for  the  convention  drew  near.  On  July  10 
the  committee  on  arrangements  18  requested  the  Johnson  sup¬ 
porters  in  every  state  and  territory  to  see  that  delegates  were  sent. 
“The  paramount  object  of  this  movement,”  they  said,  was  “to 
bring  into  a  great  National  Conference  from  all  parts  of  our  dis¬ 
tracted  country  wise  and  patriotic  men,  who  may  advise  a  plan 
of  political  action  calculated  to  restore  national  unity,  fraternity, 
and  harmony,”  and  enduring  peace.17 

On  August  14  the  convention  met  in  a  wigwam  built  for  that 
purpose.  The  leaders  were  on  the  ground  by  August  12.  Every 

14  Blair  MSS.  “W”  to  Reed,  July  22;  Pearson,  Andrew,  II,  311-13,  Andrew  to 
Blair  in  March,  1866. 

16  New  York  Times,  June  26. 

1 8  M.  Blair,  A.  W.  Randall,  and  Lewis  D,  Campbell, 
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state  had  representatives  present.  At  the  first  session  the  delegates 
from  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  marched  into  the  wig¬ 
wam  arm  in  arm.  Postmaster-General  Randall  called  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  order,  and  they  immediately  elected  John  A.  Dix  as 
temporary  chairman.  Doolittle  was  then  elected  permanent  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  convention.  Montgomery  Blair,  a  delegate-at-large 
from  Maryland,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
organization,  and  mostly  prominent  Union  party  men  were 
chosen  to  lead  the  other  committees.  Raymond  read  the  address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Letters  from  W.  C.  Rives, 
Thomas  Ewing,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  others  who  could  not 
attend  were  read  to  the  approving  delegates.  Governor  Orr  of 
South  Carolina  and  Alexander  Stephens  made  carefully  prepared 
speeches  which  were  enthusiastically  received.  The  press  noted 
the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  able  Moderates  such  as  Andrew, 
John  Sherman,  Morton  of  Indiana,  and  Lyman  Trumbull. 

The  reporters  for  the  Republican  presses  strove  to  impress  the 
reading  public  with  the  idea  that  the  “J eff.  Davis  and  Johnson 
convention”  was  composed  largely  of  ex-rebels.  The  Blairs,  Orr 
of  South  Carolina,  Vallandigham,  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wood  were  on  the  ground  early,  said  the  reporter  of  the 
Washington  Daily  Morning  Chronicle.  Not  a  single  Republican 
of  note  had  joined  the  coalition,  he  reported  on  August  12.  When 
Vallandigham  was  ruled  out  of  the  list  of  delegates  for  political 
effect,  the  reporter  of  the  Chronicle  spoke  of  him  as  “poor  Vallan¬ 
digham,”  the  man  who  was  unjustly  treated  by  his  own  bedfel¬ 
lows.  Montgomery  Blair’s  name  appeared  in  the  headlines  as  one 
of  the  “Chief  Wire  Pullers.”  Wood  graciously  withdrew  when 
he  saw  that  Blair,  Dix,  and  others  thought  it  would  be  for  the 
best.  Other  Copperheads  were  not  so  easily  convinced  that  they 
should  withdraw.  They  hoped  to  rehabilitate  their  ruined  for¬ 
tunes.  Forney  spoke  from  a  second-story  window  to  the  crowd 
below  and  denounced  the  Copperhead  Johnson  convention  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Philadelphia  Radicals. 

Some  very  able  men,  however,  attended  the  convention.  Their 
loyalty  to  the  Union  was  unquestionable.  They  had  been  Whigs, 
conservative  Republicans,  or  War  Democrats.  They  were  opposed 
to  the  Freedman’s  Bureau,  the  passage  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
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ment  before  the  rebel  states  were  readmitted  to  the  Union,  and 
they  favored  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  defeated  South. 
Their  proposed  policy  was  the  wisest  of  any  presented  by  the 
reconstructionists,  including  the  whole  gamut  of  Radicals,  but  it 
was  unfortunately  not  adopted.  Among  these  men  of  reason  were 
the  Blairs,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Rollins,  Broadhead,  Doolittle,  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Tilden,  Raymond,  and  Dix.  The  American  Union  has  paid 
a  heavy  price  for  not  following  them  more,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens 
and  Charles  Sumner  less. 

Doolittle  struck  the  keynote  of  the  convention  in  his  first 
speech  as  chairman  when  he  said,  “the  greater  work  still  rests 
upon  us  from  this  time  until  the  election  of  the  next  Congress. 
We  should  be  uniting  in  our  exertions  to  see  to  it  that  if  this  Con¬ 
gress  shall  continue  to  refuse  this  sacred  right  of  representation 
to  equal  states,  that  the  next  Congress  shall  recognize  them.”  Dix 
had  set  forth  in  his  opening  speech,  which  aroused  great  enthusi¬ 
asm,  the  following  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  government 
and  the  people:  to  elect  a  Congress  in  1866  that  would  grant 
representation  to  the  South  and  restore  the  Union;  to  institute 
financial  and  commercial  reforms;  and  to  put  the  issues  clearly 
before  the  people  who  would  then  defeat  ultraism.18  Lusty  cheer¬ 
ing  greeted  President  Johnson’s  message  read  on  the  second  day 
to  the  convention,  in  which  he  said :  “The  finger  of  Providence  is 
unerring,  and  will  guide  you  safely  through.  The  people  must 
be  trusted,  and  the  country  will  be  restored.” 

An  outline  of  what  the  convention  should  do  was  prepared  by 
W.  B.  Reed  at  the  request  of  President  Johnson  and  sent  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  Blair,  who  heartily  endorsed  it  and  showed  it  to  Welles. 
Since  Blair  was  on  a  sort  of  steering  committee,  and  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  every  movement  in  the  convention,  it  is  logical  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Reed  and  Blair  are  entitled  to  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention.19  A  declaration  of  principles 
was  unanimously  adopted.  Expressing  gratitude  to  God  for  re¬ 
storing  peace,  the  delegates  went  on  record  as  favoring  an  imme¬ 
diate  return  of  the  Southern  states,  the  constitutional  right  of 

18  The  Proceedings  of  the  National  Union  Convention  Held  at  Philadelphia, 
August  14,  1866,  8-10. 

10  Blair  MSS.  W.  B.  Reed  to  M.  Blair,  July  22,  Aug.  4,  1866;  “W”  to  W.  B. 
Reed,  n.  d. 
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each  state  to  determine  her  own  qualifications  for  her  voters,  the 
invalidity  of  rebel  debts  and  the  inviolability  of  the  federal  debts, 
federal  aid  for  soldiers  and  their  families,  Johnson’s  reconstruc¬ 
tion  policy,  and  it  declared  that  no  state  could  secede.20  Ray¬ 
mond  issued  a  long  address  to  the  people  in  which  he  said  the 
sole  object  of  the  Civil  War,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  had  been  attained.  He  could  find  no  justification  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Southern  states,  and  he  accepted  without  ques¬ 
tion  the  loyalty  of  the  defeated  South.  Reverdy  Johnson  carried 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  to  President  Johnson,  and  in  presenting 
it,  made  a  typical  Blair  speech  on  reconstruction. 

President  Johnson  replied  that  the  nation  was  in  peril.  He 
had  tried  to  heal  the  breach,  to  pour  oil  into  the  wounds  which 
were  consequent  upon  the  bloody  struggle,  but  a  body  which 
assumed  to  be  called  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  pre¬ 
vented  reconciliation.  He,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  took 
his  stand  on  the  Constitution,  the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  the  document  which  he  held  most  sacred,  and  purposed 
to  reverence  it  and  make  it  his  guide. 

The  convention  was  temporarily  a  successful  Johnson  rally. 
The  delegates,  however  tumultuously  enthusiastic  they  might  be  in 
the  convention,  could  not  rally  the  people  to  the  support  of 
President  Johnson.  The  North  was  not  at  the  convention,  nor 
would  it  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Radicals,  although  men  and  news¬ 
papers  commended  the  Southern  delegates  for  their  sanity.  Try 
as  they  would,  the  promoters  of  the  convention  could  not  use  it 
to  form  a  party.  They  failed  to  win  the  support  of  such  men  as 
Weed  and  Seward,  who  preferred  to  organize  a  conservative 
wing  within  the  Republican  party. 

The  success  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  reached  its  peak 
on  the  day  it  closed.  Unfortunately  a  reconstruction  program 
hung  in  the  balance  and  was  determined  by  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  of  1866.  Although  thinking  men  now  agree  that  the  John- 
son-Lincoln-Blair  plan  was  right,  the  people  of  1866  were  lost  in 
a  maze  of  political  issues  and  were  unable  to  choose  wisely  men 
and  measures.  They  were  influenced  by  their  fears  and  design¬ 
ing  leaders  and  honest  patriots.  Some  men  believed  that  return- 

2  0  Proceedings  of  Philadelphia  Convention,  op.  cit.,  16-17. 
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in g  Southerners  would  overthrow  the  government;  some  honestly 
feared  that  the  Black  Codes  were  preludes  to  the  reintroduction 
of  slavery;  many  devout  abolitionists  insisted  on  absolute  political 
and  economic  equality  between  the  races.  Preachers  and  teachers 
of  New  England  continued  to  describe  Southerners  as  followers 
of  the  devil;  statesmen  who  ardently  advocated  internal  improve¬ 
ment  had  not  forgotten  the  long  period  of  Southern  control  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  South  prevented  the  West  and  North  from 
expanding  industrially  as  fast  as  the  people  of  those  sections  de¬ 
sired  ;  there  was  no  reason  why  a  victorious  section  should  return 
its  political  control  to  the  South  and  the  Doughfaces;  bondholders 
feared  that  the  Democrats  might  repudiate  the  entire  war  debt; 
Eastern  bankers  knew  that  the  South  was  traditionally  opposed 
to  national  banks,  and  would  probably  attempt  to  change  the 
national  banking  law;  and  hard-money  men  did  not  want  to  see 
a  debt-ridden  South  that  believed  in  paper  money  returned  to 
power.  The  capitalists  of  the  Northeast  did  not  want  the  rural 
and  debtor  classes  in  control  of  the  government  at  Washington. 

There  were  other  causes  for  the  defeat  of  the  Johnson-Blair 
party  in  1866.  The  President  probably  lost  part  of  the  Irish  vote 
as  a  result  of  his  neutral  policy  toward  England  and  the  Fenians 
while  the  latter  were  in  revolt  in  Canada.  Strong  Northern  and 
Irish  hate  for  England  was  fanned  by  the  Radicals  who  hoped 
to  capture  the  Irish  vote.  Second,  the  North  preferred  to  keep  the 
rebellious  states  under  military  control  for  years  rather  than 
lose  party  control  at  Washington.  Third,  the  Radicals  gained 
control  of  a  majority  of  the  newspapers  throughout  the  East, 
North,  and  West.  Profits  in  journalism  were  augmented  only  by 
advertising  which  came  from  industries  and  the  departments  of 
the  government.  Johnson  failed  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his 
orders  to  the  departments  to  distribute  their  printing  among  the 
editors  who  were  friendly  to  the  administration.  So  serious  was 
the  situation  for  the  newspapers  that  many  friendly  editors  were 
forced  to  discontinue  their  support  of  the  President  in  order  that 
they  might  save  themselves  from  bankruptcy.  Fourth,  the  Radi¬ 
cals  succeeded  in  attaching  the  disagreeable  term  of  Copperhead 
to  every  supporter  of  Johnson.  A  fifth  and  very  important  factor 
was  the  sphinx-like  silence  of  General  Grant.  His  astute  political 
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manager,  John  A.  Rawlins,  saw  that  there  was  a  chance  for 
Grant  in  1868  if  Johnson  failed.  Possibly  Grant  had  his  eye  on 
the  presidency  as  early  as  1866,  but  that  is  doubtful.  He  and 
Johnson  were  friends,  and  both  of  them  believed  in  a  conservative 
reconstruction  program.  Johnson  followed  Grant’s  advice  for 
many  months  after  the  former  became  President.  John  A.  Raw¬ 
lins  very  probably  saw  that  the  advisable  course  for  Grant  was 
one  of  silence  until  after  Johnson’s  sun  had  set.  The  Radicals 
courted  Grant  assiduously  after  1865.  They  were  not  sure  of  him 
until  in  1867,  although  their  speakers  and  presses  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  he  was  a  Radical  while  he  was  with  Johnson  on  the 
swing  around  the  circle  in  1866. 

Meantime  the  Democrats,  especially  the  Blairs,  were  making 
every  effort  to  persuade  Grant  to  join  them  in  their  organization 
of  a  new  party.  Johnson  used  Grant’s  report  of  his  impressions 
of  the  conditions  in  the  South  and  the  attitude  of  the  people  to 
counteract  the  report  of  the  radical  Carl  Schurz,  who  reported  so 
unfavorably  of  the  South.21  The  Blairs  endorsed  Grant’s  report 
and  felt  confident  that  he  would  support  the  Democrats;  at  the 
same  time  Johnson  knew  that  Bennett  of  the  Herald  favored  Grant 
for  the  Democratic  nominee  in  1868  to  checkmate  the  Radicals 
and  inspire  in  the  people  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Democ¬ 
racy  and  the  country.22  There  were  others  who  hoped  Grant 
would  become  a  candidate  for  similar  reasons.  The  notorious 
New  Orleans  riot  served  as  another  cause  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  elections  of  1866.  Furthermore,  all  kinds  of 
wild  rumors  were  spread  about  Johnson  and  his  friends  by  Stan¬ 
ton  and  his  kind.  For  instance,  it  was  claimed  quite  generally  by 
the  Radicals  that  Johnson  intended  to  overthrow  Congress  with 
the  army  and  place  the  Southerners  in  power.  He  was  accused 
of  trying  to  trick  Grant  into  going  to  Mexico  on  a  mission  pur¬ 
posely  to  be  rid  of  him  long  enough  to  command  the  army  to 
overthrow  Congress.  Reverdy  Johnson  was  accused  of  having 
gone  to  Canada  during  the  war  to  intrigue  with  the  Confeder¬ 
ates.23  The  Blairs  were  denounced  as  blackhearted  villains  who 
had  fought  for  the  Union  only  to  attain  political  power. 

21  William  A.  Dunning,  Reconstruction  Political  and  Economic  (N.  Y.,  1907),  49. 

2  2  Johnson  MSS.  W.  B.  Phillips  to  Johnson,  Feb.  23,  1866. 

23  Beale,  op .  cit<t  ch,  n. 
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Against  such  odds  the  Blair- Johnson  party  could  make  no 
headway.  In  their  attempt  to  court  public  favor  they  urged  the 
President  to  accept  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone  of  a  monument  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  September  6.  Johnson  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
make  a  series  of  addresses  in  cities  from  Cleveland  to  St.  Louis, 
Indianapolis,  and  Pittsburgh.  His  Chicago  trip  became  a  Western 
tour.  What  he  said  was  worth  hearing,  and  he  remained  sober 
while  he  spoke,  but  the  Radical  hecklers  and  presses  convinced 
the  people  that  his  performances  were  shameful  and  degraded 
the  nation.  He  was  not  an  extemporaneous  speaker  fitted  for 
Northern  audiences  sprinkled  with  desperate  Radicals  whose 
henchmen  were  employed  to  provoke  him  to  uncontrollable 
anger.  In  the  East  Johnson  was  well  received,  but  he  lost  control 
of  his  temper  in  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis,  where  the  jeering,  hiss¬ 
ing  Radicals  led  him  into  indiscreet  speech.24 

In  Indianapolis  he  retreated  before  a  riotous  crowd  of  hood¬ 
lums  and  Radicals.  Had  the  Johnson  presses  been  powerful 
enough  to  convince  the  people  of  the  fairness  of  his  policy,  a 
different  story  might  be  told.  As  it  was,  the  Chicago  trip  ended 
in  a  humiliating  retreat  for  the  President  and  a  triumph  for  such 
men  as  Stanton,  Sumner,  and  Stevens. 

The  tremendous  influence  of  the  anti- Johnson  press  was  used 
with  great  effect.  Many  of  Johnson’s  friends  felt  that  there  was 
little  to  gain  in  fighting  for  him.  L.  D.  Campbell  wrote  to  Doo¬ 
little  as  early  as  April  26,  1866,  that  while  he  was  in  Washington 
he  found  the  President  was  rapidly  losing  friends.25 

Nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the  Post  Masters,  Revenue  collectors,  asses¬ 
sors  &c  in  Ohio  are  bitterly  opposing  him.  They  are  circulating  broad¬ 
cast  such  libellous  sheets  as  the  “New  York  Independent”  the  “Right 
Way”— Speeches  of  Radicals  in  Congress  and  such  other  similar  docu¬ 
ments  as  they  can  get  respecting  his  policy  and  slandering  him  person¬ 
ally.  Of  what  account  is  it  to  have  Heads  of  Departments  composed  of 
friends — real  or  pretended,  if  then  tens  of  thousands  of  subalterns  all 
over  the  land  are  permitted  to  remain  in  official  position  actively 
operating  as  his  real  enemies ,  and  the  enemies  of  the  few  friends  he 
has  in  Congress,  like  yourself  and  Cowan  and  Dixon  who  have  man¬ 
fully  defended  him.  I  tell  you  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  friends  of  the 

3  4  New  York  Semi-Weekly  Evening  Post,  Sept  7,  1868. 

8  6  Doolittle  MSS.  in  Library  of  Congress. 
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Presidents  policy  are  everywhere  becoming  disheartened  ...  I  have 
talked  to  the  President  on  this  subject  until  I  have  worn  it  thread¬ 
bare. 

The  Blairs  did  not  give  up  the  struggle  until  election  day.  The 
three  of  them  wrote  and  spoke  for  Johnson  and  the  Democracy. 
Montgomery  defended  his  party,  the  mild  reconstruction  policy 
of  the  President,  and  such  Southern  men  as  Lee  and  Stephens  in 
his  well-known  letter  to  William  C.  Bryant  in  August,  1866.  The 
editor  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Daily  Chronicle,  D.  C.  Forney, 
replied  in  an  unfair  editorial,  “Mr.  M.  Blair  on  the  Rampage”: 

No  man  was  a  more  thorough-going  Unionist  than  he  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  When  others  were  timid  and  hesitating  and  willing 
to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  avoid  a  collision,  his  voice  was 
still  for  war.  He  breathed  out  nothing  but  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  Southern  traitors  of  high  and  low  degree,  and  especially 
high.  There  was  no  term  of  reproach  too  harsh  to  be  applied  to  them. 
Inheriting  from  his  father  a  malignant  hatred  for  Calhoun  and  his 
followers,  and  justly  imputing  to  their  selfish  ambition  the  whole 
series  of  treasonable  plots  from  nullification  in  1832  to  secession  in 
1860-61,  he  was  intolerant  to  a  degree  which  Northern  anti-slavery  men 
never  felt,  and  could  scarcely  understand.  But  a  series  of  family  dis¬ 
appointments  during  and  since  the  war  has  completely  changed  the 
current  of  Mr.  Blair’s  feelings.  From  a  remorseless  hater  of  the 
Southern  politicians,  he  has  become  not  merely  their  apologist  and 
defender,  but  their  admirer.  From  hating  their  cause  as  the  offspring 
of  unholy  ambition  he  has  learned  to  respect  it,  and  to  regard  every 
mother’s  son  in  the  South  who  failed  to  rally  to  its  support  as  “recre¬ 
ant.”  In  one  word,  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair,  ex-Republican  Postmaster 
General,  and  organizer  of  anti-slavery  clubs,  has  become  a  thorough- 
paced  “Copperhead,”  not  to  apply  to  him  a  harsher  epithet.  He  has 
become  a  sympathizer  with  the  rebellion  after  the  rebellion  has  failed, 
and  stands  foremost  among  its  apologists. 

The  editor  would  not  grant  to  Blair  the  right  to  call  himself 
a  “Democrat  of  the  Jefferson- Jacksonian  type — a  Republican  of 
the  Lincoln- Johnson  stamp,”  as  he  had  called  himself  in  Cooper 
Institute.  Blair  exerted  himself  in  Johnson’s  behalf  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  until  near  the  end  of  the  campaign,  never  giving  up  his 
belief  that  the  Democrats  would  carry  the  state.28  He  received  a 
hearty  welcome  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  on  August  30,  when 


28  Welles,  Diary,  II,  613. 
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he  declared  that  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
vention  were  the  fundamental  laws  upon  which  popular  govern¬ 
ment  rested.  The  great  question  before  the  people,  he  said,  was, 
“Can  the  people  be  trusted?”  The  only  reason  for  the  denial  of 
self-government  to  the  ten  states  in  the  South  was  the  desire  of 
the  Radicals  to  secure  control  of  the  Republican  party  and  the 
government.  He  broadly  asserted  that  the  only  real  Union  men 
in  i860  were  Johnson’s  supporters  in  1866;  the  Radicals  of  1866 
corresponded  to  the  Calhoun  nullifiers  of  1832.  Such  men  as 
Greeley,  Wade,  and  Wilson,  who  denounced  the  South  in  1866, 
were  the  men  who  abetted  rebellion  in  i860  by  saying:  “Let  the 
South  go.”  To  follow  their  advice  in  the  compulsory  exclusion  of 
the  South  meant  civil  strife.  Should  such  a  man  as  Stephens,  he 
asked,  be  kept  out  while  the  Northern  instigators  of  rebellion 
enjoyed  all  the  fruits  of  plundering  the  public  crib  ?  He  severely 
denounced  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  bill,  which  had  been  passed 
only  a  few  days,  and  declared  that  universal  suffrage  would  bring 
on  a  war  between  the  races.  He  accused  Stevens  and  Boutwell  of 
being  instigators  of  the  riot  at  New  Orleans,  and  classed  the  Con¬ 
gress,  which  was  then  in  session,  as  a  mere  caucus.  At  times 
cheers  and  hisses  took  several  minutes  of  his  time.  His  appeal 
for  the  support  of  Johnson  convinced  not  a  Radical.  He  hoped  to 
convince  his  audience  that  the  Johnson  and  Lincoln  plans  of 
reconstruction  were  identical;  he  failed  to  realize  that  the  country 
was  not  ready  to  indorse  either.  The  editors  of  the  Evening  Post 
declared  as  early  as  September  7  that  Blair  was  disgusting  all 
sensible  and  liberty-loving  men  by  abusing  Stanton,  Holt,  and 
Stevens,  and  pleading  the  cause  of  Alexander  Stephens,  who 
deserved  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor.  To  such  argument  Blair  had 
no  effective  answer. 

On  September  27  the  National  Union  party  met  in  Baltimore 
and  nominated  Blair  for  Congressman  from  the  Fifth  Congres¬ 
sional  District  of  Maryland.  He  was  chosen  because  of  his  efforts 
to  sustain  Johnson,  because  of  the  prominent  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  because  of  the  desire  of  the 
Marylanders  to  have  a  fair  administration  of  the  registry  laws. 
His  primary  aim  being  to  defeat  the  Radicals,  he  declined  to 
accept  the  nomination  and  begged  his  friends  to  support  Frederick 
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Stone,  the  Democratic  nominee,  a  man  who,  said  the  Evening 
Post,  was  a  secession  sympathizer.27 

As  the  election  approached,  excitement  became  intense.  The 
Johnson  men  were  crying  for  “Andy,  the  white  man’s  President”; 
“We  are  reconstructed  now”;  let  us  remember  that  “to  forgive 
and  forget  is  magnanimous.”  The  “Boys  in  Blue”  and  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  whose  chief  purpose  was  to  perpetuate 
friendships  and  remind  the  boys  of  their  love  for  the  Union, 
exercised  a  strong  influence  against  the  Democrats.  The  Radicals 
staged  riots  and  broke  up  meetings  in  various  cities.  “In  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  campaign  ended  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  with  stump 
diatribes,  fireworks,  parades,  and  huge  mass  meetings.”  The 
Radicals  asked:  “Shall  liberty  be  lost,  and  the  sway  of  the  dictator 
begin?”  King  Andrew  was  pictured  in  cartoons  as  sitting  on  a 
throne  with  Liberty  in  chains  sitting  at  his  feet.  Street  fighting, 
in  which  shots  were  fired  and  Johnson  headquarters  demolished, 
lasted  two  days  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Johnson  held 
troops  in  readiness  to  quell  a  threatened  riot  in  Baltimore,  and  in 
Missouri  excitement  ran  so  high  that  Johnson  and  Sherman  seri¬ 
ously  considered  calling  out  troops  to  prevent  disorder  and  blood¬ 
shed.  Judge  Gantt  fully  expected  civil  war  throughout  Missouri 
before  the  campaign  closed.88 

In  an  article  under  the  title  of  “The  Approaching  Crisis  in 
America,”  the  London  Spectator  expressed  the  opinion  that 

It  is  the  deliberate  belief  of  many  of  the  most  experienced  men  in 
America,  that  if  the  elections  to  be  held  in  November  terminate  in 
favor  of  the  President,  a  resort  to  force  cannot  be  avoided  for  many 
weeks,  and  that  if  they  do  not,  the  Presidential  election  of  1868  will 
be  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  operations  in  the  field. 

The  cause  of  the  crisis,  said  the  Spectator,  was  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  the  rival  principles  upon  which  society  has 
founded  itself  in  the  North  and  South.  The  occasion  for  the 
crisis  was  the  quarrel  between  Johnson  and  Congress. 

The  people  found  it  difficult  to  choose  between  Radicals  and 
Copperheads.  The  election  resulted  in  a  Radical  Congress  angry 
and  cantankerous  enough  to  impeach  the  President.  New  Eng- 

2  7  National  Intelligencer,  Oct.  20,  1866;  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Oct.  26,  1866. 

28  Blair  MSS.  Gantt  to  M.  Blair,  July  28,  1866. 
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land,  with  the  exception  of  Connecticut,  and  six  Western  states 
sent  solid  anti-administration  delegations  to  Congress.  The  influ¬ 
ential  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri  returned  anti-administration  majorities,  and  only 
Kentucky  and  Delaware  sent  solid  Johnson  delegations  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  California,  Connecticut,  and  Maryland  gave  the  President 
their  majority  support.39  In  Maryland  the  Union  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  factions  were  united  under  the  name  of  Democratic  Con¬ 
servatives  to  win  the  votes  of  the  followers  of  Blair  on  the  one 
extreme,  and  those  of  Oden  Bowie  on  the  other.  In  Missouri  the 
Conservative  Union  party  lost  under  the  effective  registry  law.  In 
general  the  people  expressed  greater  dislike  for  Copperheadism 
than  Radicalism,  not  that  they  preferred  the  Radical  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  plan  of  reconstruction.  The  country  had  unfortunately 
chosen  a  Congress  of  men  who  demanded  omnipotent  power. 

The  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  was  guaranteed  to 
the  South  by  the  election  of  1866.  An  idea  of  what  was  to  come 
was  expressed  in  the  Wade-Davis  bill  of  1864.  The  temperament 
of  the  Radicals  could  be  gauged  by  their  activities  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Conduct  of  the  War.  They  had  appointed  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  reconstruction.  The  Radicals  struck  their  first  hard 
blow  in  their  refusal  to  seat  Southern  Congressmen  until  they  had 
thoroughly  reconstructed  the  South.  The  passage  of  an  act  to 
extend  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  and  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
bureau  in  spite  of  the  veto  of  President  Johnson  began  the  real 
Congressional  reconstruction.  By  the  spring  of  1866  Johnson  had 
lost  control  of  Congress.  In  April  it  passed  the  Civil  Rights  bill, 
a  measure  which  was  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  over  the  President’s  veto.  By  the  Civil  Rights  bill 
freedmen  became  citizens  with  civil  privileges  which  were  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  was  a 
forerunner  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  was  adopted 
by  Congress  and  sent  to  the  states  in  the  spring  of  1866.  By  it  no 
state  was  allowed  to  deprive  a  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  states  in  1869,  and  upon  being  adopted,  gave  to  the 

39  Beale,  op.  cit.,  ch.  12;  Dunning,  op.  cit.,  ch.  5;  National  Intelligencer,  Apr.  27, 
1866;  Myers,  Self-Recon.  of  Md.,  ch.  3. 
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negro  the  right  to  vote.  By  the  use  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
the  Republicans  hoped  to  control  the  reconstructed  states  and 
maintain  themselves  in  power  indefinitely. 

Such  men  as  Stevens  honestly  believed  in  social  equality  of 
the  races  and  hoped  to  see  it  attained.  Sumner  believed  in  the 
supremacy  of  Congress  and  the  political  and  social  rights  of  the 
negro.  He  believed  the  rebel  states  had  been  practically,  if  not 
actually,  out  of  the  Union  and  were  as  territories  subject  to  the 
laws  of  Congress.  Greeley  demanded  that  political  and  civil  rights 
be  made  impartial  for  blacks  and  whites.  He  was  at  first  willing 
to  accept  gradual  emancipation  for  the  negro  with  intelligence 
or  property  qualifications,  but  in  1866  he  demanded  immediate 
enfranchisement  of  the  negroes,  and  that  before  the  Southern 
states  should  be  admitted,  they  must  provide  for  the  negroes,  and 
repudiate  their  rebel  debts  and  their  theory  of  secession.  He  ap¬ 
proved  the  majority  of  the  primary  measures  of  the  Radical 
Congress,  although  he  favored  universal  amnesty  so  that  the 
Southern  whites  could  repair  the  ravages  of  war.  He  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  countenance  the  confiscation  of  Southern  property. 

The  two  powerful  Senators,  Lyman  Trumbull  and  William 
Pitt  Fessenden,  believed  that  the  insurrectionary  states  were  still 
in  the  Union,  but  were  in  a  temporary  state  of  suspension  in  their 
federal  functions.  Trumbull  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Fessenden  from  Maine  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction.  Each  of  them 
approved  the  Freedmen’s  bills,  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  and  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  Trumbull  thought 
each  rebel  state  should  be  forced  to  establish  a  republican  form  of 
government  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  require  each  official  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  pass  laws  establishing  civil  rights  for  freedmen  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Fessenden  wanted  no  state  readmitted 
until  it  gave  sufficient  guarantees  of  its  loyalty.  Trumbull  and 
Fessenden,  be  it  said  in  justice  to  them,  reluctantly  supported  the 
last  part  of  the  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction,  and  then 
only  to  keep  the  Republican  party  united. 

Before  Congress  completed  its  program  of  reconstruction,  it 
placed  the  South  under  military  rule,  disfranchised  a  majority  of 
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the  Southern  whites,  established  state  governments  which  were 
controlled  by  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags,  virtually  deprived 
President  Johnson  of  his  position  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army,  illegally  called  itself  into  an  extra  session,  denied  the 
President  the  right  to  dismiss  an  undesirable  Cabinet  official 
(Stanton)  by  passing  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  and  finally  at¬ 
tempted  to  impeach  the  President  upon  flimsy  excuses  in  order  to 
have  complete  control  over  the  presidency.  Congress  ran  mad  in 
its  lust  for  power  while  it  shuddered  in  fear  that  the  Democracy 
might  return  to  Washington. 

Against  Congress  under  able  Radical  leadership  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  could  make  no  headway.  Their  only  hope  of  a  successful 
overthrow  of  the  Radical  regime  lay  in  the  chance  to  arouse  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  sufficiently  to  oust  the  Radicals  in  1868  or  1870.  The 
Blairs  continued  to  advocate  the  Lincoln- Johnson  plan  of  recon¬ 
struction.  Their  proposals  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1) 
gradual  emancipation  with  compensation  to  loyal  slave  owners, 
and  the  colonization  of  the  freedmen  in  South  or  Central  Ameri- 
ica;  (2)  the  Union  being  indestructible  and  the  rebellion  having 
failed,  the  Southern  states  had  never  left  the  Union,  and  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  be  treated  constitutionally  as  conquered  territories; 
in  this  view  thousands  of  Northern  citizens  and  hundreds  of  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  concurred,  but  their  voices  went  unheard  until  too 
late;  (3)  the  issuance  of  an  amnesty  proclamation  to  all  ex-Con- 
federates;  (4)  presidential  leadership  in  reconstructing  the  South; 
(5)  appointment  of  provisional  governors  by  the  President  until 
the  Southern  states  called  conventions,  wrote  constitutions,  elected 
state  officials  and  legislatures,  and  sent  Congressmen  to  Washing¬ 
ton;  (6)  each  rebel  state  to  abolish  slavery,  renounce  Confederate 
debts,  and  provide  for  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  to 
be  taken  by  all  rebels;  (7)  repeal  the  test  oath  laws;  (8)  assist  the 
South  to  recover  economically  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  pros¬ 
perity  might  come  to  the  whole  country;  and  (9)  forget  the  war 
as  soon  as  possible.  President  Johnson  agreed  with  them  in  their 
policy  in  nearly  every  respect,  except  that  part  which  would  colo¬ 
nize  the  negroes.  The  Blairs  wanted  each  state  to  provide  its  own 
laws  respecting  the  negroes,  believing  until  the  end  that  the  races 
could  never  live  happily  together,  and  not  at  all  as  social  equals. 
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There  was  reason  for  objecting  to  the  return  of  the  Democracy 
to  early  control  of  the  government.  No  Northerner  who  had 
fought  for  the  Union  could  have  been  expected  to  turn  the  gov¬ 
ernment  over  to  Copperheads  and  ex-rebels.  Thousands  of  them 
were  not  only  untrustworthy,  but  dangerous  to  the  new  Union. 
But  it  has  been  justly  said  that  “the  whole  policy  of  congressional 
reconstruction  under  military  supervision  was  a  political  blunder 
and  social  outrage.”  The  solid  South  of  half  a  century  is  an 
answer  to  fifteen  years  of  Radical  rule  and  oppression. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


Seeking  the  Presidency 

Everybody  has  long  since  ceased  to  regard  Grant  as  a  possible 
candidate  of  the  Democracy  except  those  who  have  thought  that 
Montgomery  and  you  \now  more  about  him  than  the  public 
generally,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  you  \now  few.-— Frank 
Blair  to  his  father,  Dec.  12,  1867. 

I 

“Every  man  among  us  must  feel  deep  solicitude  about  the 
management  of  our  great  Republic  in  this  critical  hour.”  So 
wrote  the  elder  Blair  from  Silver  Spring  in  the  year  1867.  “It  is 
now  under  the  absolute  dictation  of  a  Congressional  Caucus  shap¬ 
ing  its  destiny  under  the  charge  of  bayonets,”  he  continued.  He 
was  disturbed  by  a  bill  known  as  the  Reconstruction  Act,  which 
was  passed  over  the  President’s  veto  and  became  a  law  March  2, 
1867.  It  provided  for  a  division  of  the  conquered  South  into  five 
military  districts,  over  each  of  which  a  commander  and  troops 
were  to  rule  the  people  until  they  were  reconstructed  according 
to  the  demands  of  an  unforgiving  minority.  The  commanders 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  general  in  command  of  the  army, 
who,  at  the  time,  was  General  Grant.  By  another  bill  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  forbidden  to  issue  any  order  to  the  commanders  except 
through  the  general  in  command  of  the  army.  General  Grant 
opposed  such  an  arrangement,  but  the  Radicals  had  taken  his 
measure,  and  preferred  to  surround  him  with  their  political  ad¬ 
visers  rather  than  attempt  to  force  Johnson  into  obedience.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  Union,  wrote  Blair,  assumed  the  right  to 
exclude  unconstitutionally  the  other  third  until  the  greater  sec¬ 
tion  could,  by  enforcing  the  suffrage  upon  the  freedmen  and  dis¬ 
franchising  the  whites  in  the  South,  so  fetter  the  lesser  section 
with  the  dead  weight  of  the  black  race  as  to  insure  the  domination 
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of  the  Radicals.  These  Radicals  sought  to  stay  the  advance  of 
the  benign  principles  of  the  Democracy.1 

The  President,  said  the  elder  Blair,  “armed  with  the  aeges  of 
the  constitution,”  could  turn  the  flank  of  the  hostile  array  of  Radi¬ 
cals  by  using  the  interested  and  sympathetic  Democrats  North 
and  South  who  would  march  to  the  polls  in  solid  phalanx  if  only 
they  were  given  assurance  of  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  He  quoted  General  Grant,  who  had  recently  said 
that  no  more  law  was  wanting  to  keep  down  violence  in  the  South 
than  the  President  already  had  at  his  command.  The  advisable 
thing  for  the  President  to  do  was  to  dismiss  Stanton  and  appoint 
Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim .  No  one  could  doubt  that 
under  the  new  Secretary  troubles  in  the  South  would  cease.  The 
military  satraps  gathered  at  Washington  to  seek  appointments 
would  not  dare  to  interfere  with  the  order  of  General  Grant;  they 
would  stop  swearing  that  a  military  dictatorship  must  supersede 
the  Constitution.2 

Furthermore,  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  mere 
pawns  in  the  game  which  was  being  played  by  the  Radicals  at 
the  expense  of  the  country.  Let  the  President  dismiss  his  Cabinet 
and  appoint  only  conservative  Republicans  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  this  manner  the  President  could  hope  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  the  Ultra  Radicals  who  controlled  the 
Caucus  Court,  as  Blair  called  the  Stevens-controlled  Committee 
on  Reconstruction.  This  was  the  last  of  the  Blair  plans  to  be 
presented  to  Johnson.  The  Blairs  lost  all  hope  of  defeating  the 
Radicals  under  the  leadership  of  Johnson  after  the  election  in  1866 
and  after  Johnson  persisted  in  retaining  Stanton  and  Seward  in 
his  Cabinet.  They  appeared  to  pity  Johnson  as  a  helpless  Presi¬ 
dent  whose  term  should  expire  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 

When  Congress  introduced  charges  for  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson,  Blair  wrote  his  son  Montgomery  that:  “We 
see  how  the  process  of  impeachment  is  to  operate  in  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  Senate  means  at 

1  Blair  MSS.  A  manuscript  without  date  in  the  handwriting  of  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr. 

2  Ibid.  A  manuscript,  n.  d.  Between  Mar.  2  and  Aug.,  1867. 
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once  to  usurp  the  Executive  functions  by  making  all  the  execu¬ 
tive  officers  dependent  upon  it.”  Johnson  had  lost  his  power  by 
yielding  to  a  junto  in  his  Cabinet  as  had  Buchanan  in  i860. 

The  Blairs  were  clinging  to  their  impracticable  scheme  of 
colonization  which  Sumner  branded  a  delusion.  They  sent  their 
pamphlets  and  speeches  on  the  subject  to  Alexander  Stephens  to 
obtain  his  approval,  but  he,  after  a  careful  reading  of  Frank  Blair’s 
speech  of  1859,  on  the  subject  of  colonization,  wrote  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  that,  “if  both  races  would  act  rightly,  all  might  move  on 
smoothly.  No  labour  is  so  well  suited  to  the  South,  and  nothing 
is  more  essential  to  the  direction  of  that  labour  than  the  superior 
skill  and  provident  care  of  the  white  man.”  He  believed  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  both  races  to  live  together  harmoniously.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  colonization  would  be  too  great  for  the  government,  the 
loss  of  life  in  a  black  migration  would  shock  all  humanity,  and 
the  negro  race  could  not  maintain  a  civilization.3  After  this 
correspondence  with  Stephens  the  Blairs  put  less  stress  on  coloni¬ 
zation.  Frank’s  experiences  on  a  cotton  plantation  in  Louisiana 
were  teaching  him  the  necessity  of  black  labor  in  the  South. 

The  elder  Blair,  almost  in  despair,  wrote  a  note  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  in  1867  that  his  plan  for  relief  was  “to  make  a  Bill  of 
Indictment  against  this  factious  Congress.  All  its  atrocities  ought 
to  be  exposed — the  Freedman’s  Bureau  &  its  infamies,  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill — and  the  new  measures  in  progress.”  What  he  wrote 
was  for  Montgomery’s  declaration  to  the  American  people,  and 
for  Frank’s  speeches  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  speaking  for 
the  Democrats.4  Frank  proposed  to  encourage  the  whites  of  the 
South  to  organize  for  their  own  protection. 

2 

The  Blairs  used  every  opportunity  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
Democratic  President  in  1869.  They  published  articles,  pamphlets, 
and  speeches  on  persons  and  phases  of  reconstruction.  They  cam¬ 
paigned  in  different  states  for  the  Democratic  candidates.  Mont¬ 
gomery  made  a  special  effort  to  carry  New  Hampshire  into  the 

3  Stephens,  Recollections,  547.  Stephens  to  M.  Blair,  Feb.  3,  1867. 

4  Ibid.,  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  29,  1867;  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  F.  P.  Blair, 
Sr.,  Aug.  9,  1867. 
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Democratic  fold.  Frank  left  his  family  at  Silver  Spring  so  that  he 
could  be  free  from  worry  while  he  spoke  in  Connecticut.  He  now 
hoped  that  the  Senate  would  confirm  his  appointment  as  minister 
to  Austria;  Montgomery  was  much  concerned  about  the  chance 
of  his  brother-in-law,  G.  V.  Fox,  to  become  the  Prussian  agent  in 
the  United  States  to  buy  from  the  government  of  this  country 
certain  war  vessels  which  the  Prussians  wanted.  Fox  was  espe¬ 
cially  well  prepared,  wrote  Montgomery  to  Baron  de  Gerolt,  the 
Prussian  minister  at  Washington,  to  select  the  American  vessels, 
having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  them  because  of  his  experience 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
transaction  of  buying  American  vessels  was  to  be  kept  a  secret.6 
The  Blairs  had  James  B.  Eads  to  take  up  the  matter  with  Baron 
de  Gerolt,  who  wrote  to  his  government  in  Berlin.  He  informed 
Eads  in  November  that  his  government  reported  that  it  was  not 
expecting  war  in  Germany  and  therefore  declined  to  buy  men- 
of-war  from  the  United  States.6  The  Blairs  were  also  interested 
in  railroad  projects,  and  in  the  fall  of  1867,  they  had  the  privilege 
of  deciding  whether  Frank  should  accept  an  invitation  from 
President  John  D.  Perry  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  to  become  an  associate  promoter.  Frank  pre¬ 
ferred  to  become  an  associate  of  Fox,  if  Fox  should  become  a 
promoter  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.7  The  political  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  soon  captured  the  entire  attention  of  the  Blairs. 
Montgomery  had  better  success  with  the  rebuilding  of  his  home 
at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  he  did  during 
the  year,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  was  making  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  have  himself  nominated  for  Congress.  His  father’s 
health  was  so  poor  that  the  elder  Blairs  decided  to  move  to  the 
city  of  Washington.  In  addition  to  all  these  circumstances,  the 
final  political  reconstruction  of  Maryland  was  in  process  and  re¬ 
quired  much  of  Montgomery’s  time  in  corresponding  with  poli¬ 
ticians,  speaking,  and  advising.  He  also  had  to  keep  active  in  his 
law  practice  in  order  to  maintain  his  expensive  establishment  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  educate  his  children. 

Furthermore,  Montgomery  was  much  disturbed  by  a  five-year- 

5  Ibid.,  M.  Blair  to  Baron  de  Gerolt,  May  26,  1867. 

8  Eads  MSS.  Baron  de  Gerolt  to  Eads,  Nov.  23,  1867. 

7  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  Dec.  12,  1867. 
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old  controversy  with  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson.  The  Bishop  was 
the  Chrysostom  of  American  Methodism  during  the  Civil  War.8 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  he  stood  as  high  in  the  esteem  of 
President  Lincoln  as  any  private  adviser.  Bishop  Simpson  threw 
himself  into  the  cause  of  the  North  and  brought  thousands  of 
people  to  the  support  of  the  Union.  He  was  a  zealous,  proud 
bishop,  proud  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  resentful  of  any  word 
against  it. 

When  the  Republicans  took  office  in  1861  many  preachers 
sought  political  preferment.  They  wanted  some  recognition  for 
their  crusading  sermons  against  slavery  and  their  services  for  the 
infant  party.  The  Bishop  came  to  the  conclusion  in  1863  that 
Postmaster-General  Blair  had  not  allotted  to  the  Methodists  their 
full  share  of  appointments  in  his  department,  and  so  he  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Blair.  Now  Blair,  as  most 
Cabinet  officials  did,  had  acted  mostly  on  the  advice  of  senators 
and  representatives  without  reference  to  the  religious  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  his  appointees,  and  was  greatly  surprised  when  the  Bishop, 
during  an  interview,  informed  him  that  not  only  had  Methodists 
not  been  appointed,  but  that  they  were  ostracized  by  many  of  the 
officials  in  Washington,  the  Postmaster-General  included.  Both 
men  waxed  eloquent  during  the  heated  interview,  but  Blair 
thought  that  he  had  made  his  position  clear — that  he  made  no 
investigation  as  to  the  church  affiliation  of  any  individual  whom 
he  appointed  to  office.  He  had  no  objections  to  Methodists,  and 
as  proof  of  it,  two  of  his  father’s  respected  sisters,  whom  he  loved 
very  dearly,  were  Methodists,  and  some  of  his  household  servants 
were  Methodists.  He  had  high  regard  for  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  Bishop  retorted  that  he  presumed  Blair  considered  Methodists 
fit  for  the  kitchen,  but  not  for  high  political  office.  He  demanded 
a  list  of  all  the  appointments  which  Blair  had  made,  and  espe¬ 
cially  a  list  of  the  names  of  ministers  who  held  office  in  the  postal 
service.  Blair  refused  to  make  a  list,  for  appointments  had  been 
published,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  of  meddling  preachers 
who  mixed  religion  with  politics.  He  admitted  that  possibly  the 
Methodists  did  not  hold  offices  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
them  in  the  Republican  party,  when  compared  with  other  denom- 

8  Clarence  T.  Wilson,  “Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  the  Man  Who  Inspired  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,”  in  Current  History,  XXXI,  99-106. 
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inations,  and  the  Bishop  said  afterwards  that  Blair  promised  to 
look  into  that  part  of  the  matter.  Before  the  interview  ended  the 
principals  cooled  off  somewhat,  and  Blair  evidently  considered 
the  incident  closed,  for  he  either  refused  to  look  further  into  it, 
or  as  he  later  explained,  forgot  it.  In  1867  he  asked  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  and  found  that  he  had  retained  three  Methodists  and  ap¬ 
pointed  eleven  Methodists  to  positions  in  the  department,  two  of 
whom  were  preachers.  A  twelfth  appointment  was  a  daughter 
of  a  Methodist  minister.  There  was  no  proof  or  evidence  that  he 
had  purposely  discriminated  against  Methodists. 

Some  time  after  the  interview  Reverend  John  Lanahan,  a 
lobbyist,  appeared  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  to  work  against  Blair, 
who  was  a  candidate  before  the  state  legislature  for  senator  from 
Maryland.  Lanahan’s  best  arguments  against  Blair  were:  (1) 
Blair  had  refused  to  appoint  Methodists  to  office  in  his  depart¬ 
ment;  (2)  he  had  said  Methodists  were  fit  for  kitchen  service,  but 
not  for  the  government;  (3)  and  that  he  had  been  disrespectful 
to  Bishop  Simpson.  Where  did  Lanahan  obtain  this  information  ? 
From  Bishop  Simpson.  The  tale  lived  and  grew,  and  by  1867  it 
was  full-grown. 

Montgomery  hoped  to  get  a  denial  of  that  part  of  the  story 
which  represented  him  as  having  said  things  derogatory  of  the 
Methodists,  and  that  he  had  been  partial  to  other  denominations. 
He  re-opened  the  case  with  the  Bishop,  but  found  the  stern  old 
preacher,  now  a  confirmed  Radical,  absolutely  immovable.  The 
Bishop  acknowledged  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the  remark 
about  the  kitchen,  but  beyond  that  he  could  not  be  moved.  The 
story  was  damaging  to  the  Blairs,  who  had  high  aspirations  for 
Frank.9  Probably  the  Bishop  was  too  much  interested  in  the 
candidacy  of  General  Hiram  Ulysses  (Simpson)  Grant,  whose 
adopted  Christian  name,  Simpson,  was  supposed  to  be  in  honor 
of  the  Bishop’s  uncle. 

As  the  months  passed  the  Blairs  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
victory  for  the  Democracy  could  be  had  only  by  placing  at  its 
head  some  popular  general.  They  thought  first  of  Grant  and 
Sherman.  They  began  to  groom  Grant  for  a  candidate  on  the 

9  See  the  Blair-Simpson  letters  in  the  Blair  MSS. 
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Democratic  ticket  after  the  election  in  1866.  As  early  as  May  6, 
1866,  Frank  wrote  to  his  father  about  General  Grant: 

I  hope  you  have  carried  out  your  plan  about  seeing  Genl  Grant 
often  &  talking  your  views  to  him[.]  You  &  the  Judge  [Montgomery 
Blair]  should  both  see  him  often.  The  Radicals  I  perceive  are  cultivat¬ 
ing  him  with  great  assiduity.  They  have  always  been  very  slow  to 
appreciate  his  merits  but  now  he  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  them,  and 
they  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  gain  him.  The  President  ought 
to  be  considerate  of  Grant  &  he  &  you  ought  both  to  see  &  advise  with 
Rawlings. 

The  elder  Blair  hardly  needed  such  advice.  He,  Montgomery, 
and  the  President  did  everything  reasonable  to  win  Grant  to  their 
side.  The  Blairs  urged  the  President  to  appoint  Grant  as  Secretary 
of  War  to  succeed  Stanton.  They  had  supported  and  defended 
Grant  throughout  the  Civil  War,  believing  that  he  was  the  great¬ 
est  general  of  the  age,  and  one  who  held  political  views  very 
similar  to  their  own.  They  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  greatest 
desire — to  see  Frank  President  of  the  United  States — if  Grant 
would  accept  the  Democratic  nomination.  Grant,  however, 
differed  with  them  on  some  fundamental  principles  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  particularly  that  of  the  status  of  the  rebel  states,  which  he 
believed  to  be  conquered  territories.  This  he  believed  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Democrat  before  the  war,  and  had  married 
a  daughter  of  a  Maryland  slaveowner.  Secondly,  he  had  an 
unfortunte  disagreement  with  Johnson  when  the  latter  suspended 
Stanton  from  office.  Johnson  had  hoped  to  see  Grant  become 
his  Secretary  of  War,  but  when  the  Senate  disapproved  of  the 
removal  of  Stanton,  Grant  walked  out  of  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  and  returned  to  the  command  of  the  army.  A  dis¬ 
agreeable  altercation  between  Johnson  and  Grant  followed,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Johnson  questioned  Grant’s  veracity  and  lost  his 
support.  President  Johnson  had  hoped  to  use  Grant  in  testing 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  before  the  Supreme  Court.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  he  had  explained  the  situation  to  Grant  before  he 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  War  to  succeed  Stanton;  this  Grant 
denied.  In  a  Cabinet  meeting  he  tried  to  explain  his  course  to 
the  President.  Welles  was  not  convinced  by  his  rather  evasive 
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explanations  and  concluded  that  he  was  already  intriguing  with 
the  Radicals.  The  suspicious  Welles  was  wrong.  Grant  was  as  a 
lost  child  in  the  wilderness  when  he  became  involved  in  the  maze 
of  politics,  and  he  became  hopelessly  confused  when  he  tried  to 
extricate  himself.  His  confusion  and  failure  to  support  Johnson, 
however,  complicated  matters  for  the  Blairs.  Grant  was  rather 
gossipy  about  subjects  of  war  and  the  army  until  he  found  him¬ 
self  whirled  into  chaotic  politics,  and  then  he  chose  to  be  silent, 
expressing  to  General  Sherman  a  desire  to  adopt  a  hobby  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  horses  when  inquisitive  reporters  and  politicians 
broached  any  important  subject  for  conversation.10  He  believed 
the  President  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  actually  worked 
quietly  for  the  impeachment  of  the  President  because  of  ill  feeling 
toward  Johnson.  Worse  still  for  the  Blairs,  Rawlins  had  advised 
Grant  to  keep  politically  uncommitted  to  either  party. 

Meantime  the  Blairs  were  working  up  sentiment  for  Grant  as 
a  Democratic  candidate.  Montgomery  became  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  President  by  June  26,  1867.  He  was  tired  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  subserviency  to  Stanton  and  Seward.  Montgomery  told 
Welles  that  Grant  could  not  be  elected  as  a  Radical  candidate,  but 
after  all  of  his  overtures  of  friendship  to  Grant  he  realized  that 
Grant  was  forming  new  friendships  in  the  Radical  camp.  It 
irritated  him  to  think  of  it.  The  prejudiced  Welles  thought  Grant 
would  try  to  become  the  Army  and  Union  candidate  without 
regard  to  parties.  Montgomery  persistently  told  Welles  that 
Grant  was  shrewd  and  possessed  unusual  popularity,  two  assets 
worth  considering  in  a  presidential  candidate.  As  late  as  the 
middle  of  August,  Montgomery  prepared  an  article  for  the  New 
York  World  advocating  the  nomination  of  Grant  in  1868  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  But  on  August  26,  Blair  acknowledged  to 
Welles  that  Grant  must  be  given  up  to  the  Radicals.  The  New 
York  Times  remarked  disgustedly  that  Montgomery  Blair  had 
been  “buzzing  about  General  Grant  like  a  bee  in  a  tar  barrel, — 
seeking  private  interviews,  [and]  holding  private  conversations.” 

Frank  Blair  began  to  lose  faith  in  Grant’s  soundness  in  politics 
some  time  in  August,  1867.  “I  am  very  sure  he  has  surrendered 

10  William  T.  Sherman,  Memoirs  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  (N.  Y.,  1891),  II,  438. 
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himself  to  Stanton’s  guidance,”  he  wrote  to  his  father.11  Such  a 
thought  was  sufficient  to  convince  Frank  that  Grant  was  out  of 
the  question  as  a  Democratic  candidate.  After  reading  more  let¬ 
ters  from  his  brother  and  father,  who  were  still  extolling  the 
virtues  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  Frank  wrote  to  Montgomery  that 
he  and  his  father  were  wasting  time  on  Grant  and  Sherman. 
Neither  of  them  could  be  the  Democratic  nominee,  because  the 
Democrats  would  not  vote  for  them.  Grant  had  been  tacitly  sup¬ 
porting  the  Radical  program  and  the  military  commanders  in  the 
South.  Grant  was  very  intimate  with  Stanton  and  every  one  could 
see  that  he  avoided  the  Blairs  as  if  they  had  a  plague.  “My 
father,”  wrote  Frank  Blair,  “seems  to  think  that  Grant  will  not 
take  the  Radical  nomination;  if  he  don’t  it  will  be  because  he  can’t 
get  it  and  if  [it]  comes  to  that  conclusion  &  [he]  determines  to 
run  Independent,  he  will  hurt  the  Radicals  more  than  he  will  the 
Democrats.  ...  If  we  should  elect  him  on  our  platform  we 
should  gain  nothing,  for  he  has  committed  himself  to  the  recon¬ 
struction  plan  of  Congress  &  aided  to  put  [it]  in  operation.”  Sher¬ 
man  had  been  in  St.  Louis  talking  worse  than  old  Ben  Wade,  and 
would  not  do  at  all.12 

Frank  Blair  had  traveled  from  New  England  to  the  Dakotah 
Territories;  he  had  been  on  his  rented  plantation  in  Louisiana; 
he  believed  that  he  had  seen  and  talked  with  enough  men  who 
were  staunch  Democrats  and  knew  what  kind  of  a  candidate 
they  needed  to  form  an  opinion.  So  he  wrote  in  italics:  “We  must 
have  a  President  who  will  not  permit  it  [the  Radical  plan  of  re¬ 
construction]  to  be  executed,  who  will  take  the  ground  that  it  is 
void  &  inoperative  because  unconstitutional.  This  is  the  only  way 
now  in  which  we  can  get  rid  of  it  &  release  the  10  Southern  States 
from  negro  domination.  For  in  any  event  the  Radicals  will 
retain  their  power  in  the  Senate  for  years  to  come  and  the  recon¬ 
struction  acts  cannot  be  repealed.  They  must  be  overthrown  by 
Executive  authority  if  we  carry  the  Presidency  or  they  will  remain 
in  force  through  the  whole  of  the  next  Presidential  term.  Grant 
cannot  with  his  Committees  take  this  ground  neither  can  John- 

1 1  Blair  MSS.  Aug.  9. 

12  Ibid.,  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Dec.  10,  1867. 
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son.  Sherman  will  not.  I  like  well  enough  your  policy  if  it  is 
intended  simply  to  keep  Grant  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Radicals. 
...  I  think  you  and  father  had  better  let  old  Grant  paddle  his 
own  canoe.” 

The  doctrine  of  reconstruction  set  forth  in  Frank’s  December 
letter  was  revolutionary.  It  is  almost  identical  in  principle  with 
the  theory  of  reconstruction  which  he  proposed  in  his  Broadhead 
letter  to  the  Democratic  nominating  convention  in  1868.  His 
father  and  brother  were  unwilling  to  advocate  so  revolutionary  a 
measure,  but  they  had  been  dallying  with  Grant  for  some  weeks 
merely  to  keep  him  from  the  Radical  camp.  On  December  12, 
1867,  Frank  begged  his  father  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
Grant.  It  was  Frank’s  opinion  that  Grant  had  gone  over  to  the 
Radicals  after  the  state  elections  in  1866.  The  elder  Blair  believed 
that  either  Grant  or  Sherman  would  be  the  Radical  nominee. 
Frank  dissented.  He  believed  that  such  extremists  as  Wendell 
Phillips  would  prevent  the  nomination  of  either  of  the  generals. 
They  did  not  dare  run  as  independents  for  fear  of  causing  the 
election  of  a  Democrat.  “I  think,”  wrote  Frank  to  his  father, 
“you  and  the  Judge  do  harm  in  holding  up  Grant  or  Sherman.” 
“Months  ago  I  knew  that  Grant  &  his  wife  were  ostentatious  in 
proclaiming  their  admiration  &  intimacy  with  Stanton  and  that 
they  avoided  even  the  interchange  of  common  courtesy  with  the 
Blairs.”  He  remembered  when  both  Grant  and  Sherman  stood 
around  in  St.  Louis,  when  he  and  Lyon  took  Camp  Jackson,  and 
said  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  “damned  war,” 
and  he  believed  another  Camp  Jackson  must  be  taken  before  those 
mighty  generals  could  be  put  in  their  proper  positions  in  putting 
down  a  Radical  revolt  against  constitutional  government.13  Grant 
thenceforth  was  dropped  by  the  Blairs  as  a  possible  candidate  of 
the  Democracy. 

3 

During  1867  the  Blairs  considered  the  possibilities  of  several 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination.  Sherman  was  hated 
too  intensely  in  the  South  to  be  a  successful  candidate.  Frank 
found  General  Hancock  talked  of  for  the  nomination  by  many 

13  Blair  MSS. 
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in  the  West.  In  Frank’s  judgment  Hancock  was  more  available 
than  Grant,  because  he  was  very  popular,  a  military  force,  and  an 
old  Democrat  who  was  loyal  to  his  principles.  “I  prefer  him  to 
any  except  Bart  Abie’s  man  and  I  don’t  know  but  he  is  better 
than  him  even,  and  yet  I  cannot  forget  your  saying  to  me  on  a 
certain  occasion  that  the  Blairs  had  worked  long  enough  for  other 
people.  Grant’s  close  association  with  Stanton  &  the  fact  that  he 
avoided  being  seen  with  our  father,  even  on  a  fishing  expedition 
is  enough  for  me.  If  compelled  to  work  for  somebody  else  as 
seems  to  be  our  luck,  I  for  one  will  work  for  .  .  .  Hancock.”  14 
They  did  not  seriously  consider  Pendleton,  Chase,  Johnson,  or 
Seymour. 

“Bart  Abie’s  man”  from  necessity  interested  them  most.  Barton 
Able  will  be  remembered  as  the  Mississippi  River  merchant  who 
loyally  supported  Frank  Blair  and  President  Lincoln  through  the 
Civil  War.  Able  was  sincere,  honest,  and  influential  in  St.  Louis. 
He  had  followed  Blair  into  the  Democracy  in  1865,  and  now  his 
man  for  the  presidency  was  Frank  Blair.  He  told  Frank  in  July, 
1867,  that  he  was  going  to  propose  to  Montgomery  that  they 
begin  a  movement  for  Frank  Blair  for  President.  Frank  wrote  to 
his  father  a  few  days  later,  inquiring  how  the  suggestion  appealed 
to  him  and  Montgomery.  Frank  said  he  had  wanted  Grant  for  a 
candidate  better  to  insure  success  at  the  polls,  but  he  saw  Grant 
going  over  to  the  Radicals,  and  furthermore,  the  country  needed 
a  candidate  with  a  “fair  mind  on  the  Union  &  resistance  to  the 
extreme  measures  of  the  Radicals.”  Such  a  man  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  election.  “I  hope  that  you  and  my  brother  will 
consider  Bart  Abie’s  candidate  with  candor  &  if  possible  divesting 
your  minds  of  all  partiality  and  let  us  know  what  you  think  his 
chances  are  worth.  I  believe  he  might  succeed  in  getting  the 
nomination  if  it  was  pushed  with  vigor  and  skill.” 

The  impetuous  James  S.  Rollins  wanted  to  push  the  interests 
of  Frank  Blair  early  in  August.  Montgomery  Blair  wrote  to 
Rollins  that  the  Blairs  concurred  with  him  if  they  could  not  get 
Grant,  but  that  the  time  to  begin  to  push  the  interests  of  Frank 
was  premature.16  In  a  different  way,  however,  the  Blair  interests 

14  Blair  MSS.  Dec.  io,  1867. 

16  Rollins  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  Rollins,  Sept.  7,  1867.  ^ 
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were  strengthened,  especially  in  having  the  President  appoint 
dependable  Democrats  to  minor  offices  in  Missouri,  Maryland, 
and  elsewhere.  In  their  conversations  with  friends  and  in  their 
speeches  the  Blairs  advocated  required  qualifications  for  the 
Democratic  nominee  which  Frank  Blair  could  satisfy.  Frank 
talked  general  qualifications  with  the  Kansans,  the  Missourians, 
the  Nebraskans,  and  with  Democrats  of  Illinois.19  In  a  very  long 
but  interesting  letter  to  Montgomery,  written  on  December  20, 
Frank  told  his  brother  whom  to  approach,  what  to  write,  and  in 
what  states  to  begin  the  movement  for  Blair-for-President. 

The  Blairs  believed  a  candidate,  to  win  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  should  have  a  record  of  loyalty  during  the  war,  be  a  man 
who  could  win  a  large  portion  of  the  soldier-vote,  especially  the 
volunteer  soldiers  who  had  been  snubbed  by  the  officers  who  had 
been  trained  at  West  Point,  and  must  have  the  respect  of  the 
Democrats  of  the  South  who  were  suffering  from  the  Radical  re¬ 
construction  program.  This  candidate  should  be  a  forceful 
speaker,  unafraid,  bold.  He  should  know  law  and  be  willing  to 
surround  himself  with  conservative  Democrats  after  he  became 
President.  Montgomery  wrote  to  William  A.  Galbraith  of  the 
Democratic  National  and  Executive  Committees,  stating  the  case 
of  Frank  Blair,  discussing  that  of  George  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  who 
was  looming  in  the  West,  and  of  General  Grant  and  Horatio 
Seymour.  Galbraith  replied  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  find  the 
man  with  the  required  qualities  of  capacity  and  general  avail¬ 
ability.  Pendleton,  he  wrote,  might  be  acceptable  in  the  West, 
but  he  most  assuredly  was  not  wanted  in  the  East.  His  advocacy 
of  an  unsound  currency  law  and  his  record  in  the  Civil  War 
were  enough  to  defeat  him.  Galbraith  had  at  first  favored  Pendle¬ 
ton,  and  he  knew  that  western  Pennsylvania  had  been  strong  in 
support  of  Pendleton,  but  the  people  appeared  to  be  deserting 
him.  Galbraith  thought  Seymour  was  unavailable  and  Grant 
could  not  be  elected.  He  had  talked  with  men  from  all  of  the 
states  and  had  concluded  that  a  man  with  merely  a  military 
record  could  not  win.  The  nomination  then  would  probably  go 
to  some  one  not  prominently  talked  of.  “General  Blair’s  fine 
abilities  are  well  known.  His  name  as  you  say  is  good  in  a  mili- 
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tary  point  of  view  as  well  as  in  every  other.  ...  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  stating  that  Genl  Blair’s  standing  in  Penna  is  such  that  his 
nomination  would  be  well  received.”  17  Here  was  a  friendly 
letter  without  a  promise  actively  to  support  Blair,  unless  he  was 
nominated  as  a  dark  horse,  or  could  obtain  strong  support  else¬ 
where.  Other  inquiries  met  with  similar  responses. 

Meantime  Frank  and  Rollins  were  bringing  the  Missouri 
Democrats  into  line.  Pendleton  and  Hancock  were  popular  in  the 
West,  Pendleton  for  his  “Ohio  idea,”  which  was  to  pay  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  with  greenbacks  or  paper  money,  and  Hancock  be¬ 
cause  of  his  record  and  human  qualities.  Many  Missourians  in 
the  Democratic  party  had  a  lurking  fear  of  any  military  man  on 
the  Union  side.  Blair’s  strength  increased  as  the  time  for  the 
state  convention  approached.  Rollins  used  his  voice  and  pen 
wherever  it  was  advisable  to  do  so.  He  was  so  enthusiastic  for 
Blair  that  he  wrote  Frank  that,  “If  you  can  get  the  nomination,  I 
intend  to  canvass  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas!! 
But  if  they  foist  upon  the  ticket  an  obnoxious  man  [to  me]  I 
intend  to  shoot  grouse  on  the  prairies  and  snipe  on  the  Hingston!” 
Rollins  hoped  to  see  Hoffman  of  Seymour  of  New  York,  or 
English  of  Connecticut  on  the  ticket  in  second  place.18  In  less 
than  another  two  weeks  Rollins  had  traveled  in  several  counties 
in  Missouri  and  had  found  that  Democratic  sentiment  was  turn¬ 
ing  strong  enough  toward  Frank  to  assure  him  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  his  party  as  a  favorite  son,  but,  acknowledged 
Rollins,  there  had  been  a  great  rage  for  Pendleton  and  some  feel¬ 
ing  for  Hancock,  probably  enough  to  keep  the  Blair  men  in 
doubt  until  the  decision  was  made. 

Rollins  proposed  to  have  the  state  legislature  endorse  Blair 
for  President.  This  Blair  opposed  and  advised  secret  work.  He 
preferred  quietly  to  secure  the  pledges  of  the  delegates  in  the 
Democratic  state  convention  to  be  held  on  May  28.  Then  the  time 
would  be  proper  to  trot  out  their  horse,  he  wrote  to  Rollins.  “I 
do  not  expect  him  to  be  a  favorite  but  I  expect  him  to  be  taken 
because  he  can  bring  strength  which  cannot  otherwise  be  reached 
and  because  in  the  critical  condition  of  the  country  we  shall  need 

17  Blair  MSS.  W.  A.  Galbraith  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  14,  1868. 

18  Rollins  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair  to  Rollins,  Mar.  8,  1868;  Blair  MSS.,  Rollins  to 
F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  Apr.  27,  1868. 
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such  a  man — we  are  just  as  likely  to  have  a  fight  as  an  election 
&  how  can  we  succeed  with  a  man  who  has  never  shown  a  stom¬ 
ach  for  a  fight  [Such  as  Pendleton].  As  well  might  we  take  up 
old  Lincoln’s  Scotch  cap,  which  cost  us  this  last  war  by  the  con¬ 
fidence  &  courage  his  timidity  infused  into  the  Southern  leaders. 
The  Radicals  would  declare  Grant  President  by  act  of  Congress 
if  we  should  put  forward  a  candidate  who  refused  to  bear  arms 
in  the  last  war.  .  .  .  Consider  for  a  moment  what  would  have 
been  the  position  of  affairs  if  instead  of  Andy  Johnson  we  had  a 
man  of  military  experience  &  approved  leadership  in  the  White 
House.  Would  he  have  been  impeached?  Would  Grant  &  the 
army  have  disobeyed  his  orders?  But  nobody  expects  Andy  to 
resist.  Nobody  wants  him  to  resist,  &  nobody  would  help  him  if 
he  did,  and  all  simply  because  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  incom¬ 
petent.  If  we  want  to  make  a  successful  fight,  we  must  have  a 
daring  leader,  who  will  be  President  if  chosen.’* 1# 

Blair  importuned  Rollins  to  drop  his  fight  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  agricultural  college  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  turn 
his  attention  to  more  important  matters.  He  begged  Rollins  to 
make  no  further  mistake,  but  to  devote  his  full  time  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Registry  Act  in  Missouri  and  to  the  coming  presidential 
campaign.  He  told  Rollins  to  spread  the  news  that  the  Blairs 
were  of  Irish,  as  well  as  Scottish,  descent.  Montgomery  made 
some  genealogical  investigations  to  prove  the  story  so  that  the 
Blair  name  could  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  Irish  voters.  John 
Blair,  great-grandfather  of  Frank  and  Montgomery,  had  migrated 
from  Ulster,  and  there  were  some  other  reasons  why  Irish-Ameri- 
cans  should  like  the  name  of  Blair.  The  early  Blairs  of  Ireland 
had  fought  against  the  kings  of  England  who  sought  to  oppress 
Ireland.  Luckily  Lieutenant  James  Peckham  brought  out  his 
memorial  biography  of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon  in  1866.  The 
author  did  not  stop  by  telling  the  story  of  General  Lyon;  he  made 
it  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  Missouri  in  1861  during  which 
time  Frank  Blair  was  the  most  spectacular  character  in  the  state. 
Blair  deserved  what  praise  Peckham  had  for  him,  and  he  was 
pleased  with  the  descriptive  picture  which  Peckham  drew  of  him. 
The  book  was  well  written  and  fortified  with  source  references. 

19  Rollins  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  Rollins,  Mar.  8,  1868. 
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Copies  of  it  were  properly  distributed  by  the  Blairs.  As  many  as 
five  hundred  of  them  were  sent  for  distribution  by  Peckham  to 
one  man  in  one  Congressional  district  in  Missouri!  Frank  asked 
his  brother  to  supply  Peckham  with  the  names  of  all  the  delegates 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England  so  that  copies 
could  be  sent  to  each  of  them.  This  would  show  them  what  the 
Blairs  wanted  them  to  see,  and  in  the  most  indirect  way  pos¬ 
sible.20  A  copy  was  sent  to  William  B.  Reed  of  Philadelphia, 
who  wrote  to  Montgomery:  “The  crisis  demands  such  a  man  as 
your  brother.  It  is  manifest  that  a  Western  man  will  be  expedient, 
and  it  cannot  be  my  personal  friend  Pendleton  with  a  collision 
with  the  Eastern  Democracy  on  the  financial  question.  On  this, 
your  brother  has  been  and  I  presume  means  to  be  silent  at  least 
till  July.” 

Frank  had  one  other  plan  of  strategy  to  get  his  name  before 
the  public.  He  was  invited  to  deliver  the  memorial  address  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Benton  monument  in  St.  Louis,  May  27.  Rollins 
assured  him  that  this  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  commend 
himself  to  the  American  public.  “Let  it  be  a  terse  and  polished 
address,”  said  Rollins,  “severely  analytical  of  Old  Bullion’s  char¬ 
acter,  and  very  patriotic;  let  them  know  if  Bullion  had  lived,  he 
would  have  been  for  his  country  during  the  rebellion, — and  after 
the  war  was  over!”  81  Frank  fully  expected  his  address  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  scores  of  newspapers  because  of  the  occasion.  He  con¬ 
fided  to  his  brother  that  the  dedication  of  the  statue  would  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  place  politics  on  a  higher  level  than  any 
other  theme.  He  and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  program 
wanted  to  avoid  partisan  politics  and  truly  delineate  Benton’s 
character  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  plain  that  Old  Bullion 
would  have  no  sympathy  with  Radicalism  in  1868. 2  2 

A  skeleton  of  his  address  on  Benton  was  sent  to  Montgomery. 
The  two  Blairs  in  the  East  wrote  parts  of  it,  the  father  taking  the 
exordium  and  peroration,  while  Montgomery  put  meat  on  the 
skeleton  wherever  he  thought  it  was  needed.  On  April  20  Frank 
had  not  written  a  word  of  the  final  draft  of  his  oration.  His 
hands  were  full  of  all  kinds  of  duties:  his  campaign  for  the 

26  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  17,  1868. 

81  Rollins  MSS.  Rollins  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  May  8,  1868. 

22  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  17,  1868. 
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nomination  required  much  of  his  time;  he  had  to  attend  to  his 
position  on  the  railroad;  Apo  was  ill  from  giving  birth  to  another 
child;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  appear  in  public,  occasion¬ 
ally.  He  got  down  to  work  in  earnest  on  the  speech  two  weeks 
before  the  day  it  was  to  be  delivered;  in  the  meantime  he  had 
received  the  manuscript  copy  of  parts  of  the  speech  from  his 
father  and  brother.  The  political  provisions  of  the  oration  which 
the  Blairs  wanted  in  it  were  omitted  because  on  second  thought, 
wrote  Frank,  “it  would  not  have  been  appropriate  &  would  have 
had  a  bad  effect.”  He  trusted  that  the  historical  points  in  the 
speech  would  be  effective  enough  without  a  direct  reference  to 
Radicalism  in  1868. 

Having  been  an  admirer,  friend,  and  protege  of  Benton,  Blair 
could  speak  earnestly  of  the  “Old  Roman.”  The  bronze  statue 
was  the  work  of  Harriet  Hosmer;  it  was  of  colossal  size,  and  was 
placed  on  a  pedestal  of  Quincy  granite.  The  figure  was  grand 
and  simple,  said  one  correspondent; 33  its  likeness  to  Benton  was 
pronounced,  and  it  made  an  appealing  effect  by  holding  in  its 
hands  an  unrolled  map.  The  greatest  desire  of  Thomas  Hart  Ben¬ 
ton  had  been  to  see  the  United  States  at  peace  and  its  vast  re¬ 
sources  developed  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  salute  of 
thirty  guns,  one  for  each  year  Benton  had  served  in  the  Senate, 
was  fired  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony.24  Before  the  plat¬ 
form,  constructed  near  the  monument,  were  thousands  of  people 
who  had  come  out  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Benton,  and 
on  the  platform  sat  prominent  Missourians,  a  part  of  General 
Sherman’s  staff,  General  Fremont,  and  Jessie  Benton  Fremont. 
After  Mrs.  Fremont  unveiled  the  monument,  Frank  Blair,  her 
bitter  enemy  and  a  man  whom  she  had  refused  to  hear,  or  speak 
to  again,  rose  to  deliver  the  dedication  address.  It  was,  said  a 
correspondent,  a  just  and  merited  eulogium,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  ablest  effort  in  the  form  of  an  oratorical  tribute  in  Blair’s  life. 
He  dwelt  at  length  on  Benton’s  favorite  idea— the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road — and  gave  him  credit  for  originating  and  planning  the  suc¬ 
cessful  campaigns  against  Mexico;  he  emphasized  Benton’s  love 
for  the  Union,  but  he  did  not  stress  the  differences  of  political 

23  Cincinnati  Commercial,  May  28,  1868. 

84  Ibid.;  Missouri  Hist.  Rev.  XVIII,  140;  Harper’s  Weekly,  June  20,  1868. 
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opinion  between  those  of  Benton  of  1850  and  the  so-called  loyal 
Republicans  of  1868. 2  5 

Little  of  Blair’s  hope  to  see  his  Benton  oration  reviewed  at 
length  by  the  press  was  realized.  The  newspaper  correspondents 
and  editors  were  more  concerned  about  the  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  the  death  of  James  Buchanan,  the  Russian  wars, 
negro  riots,  General  Grant,  and  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson.  The  reported  death  of  Kit  Carson  was  given  as  big  a 
headline  as  Blair’s  speech.  Nevertheless  the  Missouri  Democratic 
convention  met  in  St.  Louis,  May  28,  with  a  record-breaking 
attendance,  and  decided  to  send  delegates  to  the  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  uninstructed,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  eighteen  of  the  twenty-two  delegates  should  vote  for 
Blair  for  President  at  the  proper  time.  The  delegates  were  not 
instructed  for  Blair  because  Blair  and  his  friends  believed  that  by 
such  action  they  would  win  the  four  Pendleton  men  and  possibly 
receive  more  Pendleton  votes  from  other  states  if  Pendleton  could 
not  muster  enough  strength  to  nominate  him  on  the  first  ballots.26 

A  considerable  amount  of  encouragement  came  to  Frank  be¬ 
fore  the  national  convention  convened  on  July  4.  He  could 
count  on  Missouri  and  Georgia  under  the  leadership  of  ex-Gover- 
nor  Brown  and  Alexander  Stephens  and  his  friends.  Tennessee 
and  Illinois  were  in  Blair’s  hopeful  column,  and  he  felt  reasonably 
certain  that  he  would  be  the  second  choice  of  most  of  the  South¬ 
ern  states.  The  uncertainty  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  wor¬ 
ried  him  most.  He  begged  Montgomery  to  do  his  best  to  swing 
those  states  into  line.  Possibly  Pennsylvania  would  refuse  to 
accept  Seymour  or  Hoffman  of  New  York  and  since  neither  of 
them  would  take  Pendleton,  there  would  be  a  strong  chance 
of  a  dark  horse  candidate.  As  a  compromise  candidate  Blau- 
hoped  to  win  the  nomination. 

Were  the  Blairs  to  realize  at  last  the  reality  of  what  they  had 
been  dreaming  since  the  days  of  Jackson?  Was  Frank,  whom 
they  liked  to  call  their  “Young  Hickory,”  to  bring  back  consti¬ 
tutional  government  as  Jackson  had  brought  democracy  to  the 

26  N.  Y.  World,  May  29,  1868;  Blair  MSS.,  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Apr.  30, 
May  23,  26,  29;  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  Apr.,  28. 

28  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  May  29,  1868;  N.  Y.  World,  May  29. 
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people  ?  The  elder  Blair  and  Montgomery  had  labored  long  years 
to  educate  and  groom  Frank  for  the  presidency.  They  honesdy 
believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  America,  and 
fully  deserving  of  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people. 
They  never  severely  criticized  him  because  he  appeared  to  them 
almost  perfect.  He  was  unquestionably  the  idol  of  the  Blair 
family. 


CHAPTER  XLII 


Seymour  and  Blair 

We  must  restore  the  Constitution  before  we  can  restore  the 
finances ,  and  to  do  this  we  must  have  a  President  who  will  exe¬ 
cute  the  will  of  the  people  by  trampling  into  dust  the  usurpations 
of  Congress,  \nown  as  the  Reconstruction  acts. — Frank  Blair 
in  the  Broadhead  letter,  June  30,  1868. 

I 

Few  men  had  any  doubt  that  the  campaign  of  1868  would 
hinge  on  the  Congressional  reconstruction  policy  in  the  South. 
The  Republicans  knew  that  by  force  of  circumstances  they  would 
be  driven  to  defend  their  radical  policy.  They  had  come  into 
existence  as  a  crusading  party,  but  the  Civil  War  and  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Amendment  had  ended  slavery,  the  cause  of  their  original 
organization. 

The  nature  of  the  appeal  to  be  made  in  the  campaign  was  not 
clear  to  a  majority  of  the  Republicans.  Their  reconstruction  policy 
was  cursed  throughout  the  South,  and  negro  suffrage  was  looked 
upon  with  disapproval  in  the  North.  Whether  the  Stevens- 
Sumner  carpet-bag  regime  would  be  endorsed  by  the  people  was 
still  unknown.  The  currency  issue  threatened  to  be  an  important 
factor,  particularly  in  the  West,  where  falling  prices  affected  the 
rural  population.  Local  Democrats  stressed  the  currency  issue  to 
the  great  embarrassment  of  the  Republicans,  and  Pendleton  hoped 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  poor  by  forcing  the  government  to 
pay  its  bonded  indebtedness  in  paper  money.  During  the  war  the 
government  had  issued  greenbacks  to  the  amount  of  $433,000,000 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  retired  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  about  $77,000,000  of  them  were  withdrawn  from 
circulation  by  Secretary  McCulloch  by  1868.  As  in  all  instances 
when  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  decreases,  prices  fell. 
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Consequently,  Eastern  creditors  wanted  to  go  to  a  hard  money 
basis  while  Western  debtors  wanted  cheaper  money  to  enable 
them  to  pay  their  debts  and  clear  their  farms  of  mortgages.  The 
war  had  brought  in  its  train  speculation,  inflation,  high  prices, 
and  widespread  improvements  in  railroads,  on  farms,  in  towns, 
and  in  villages.  Being  the  outs,  the  Western  Democrats  could 
safely  advocate  the  popular  issue.  On  the  whole,  the  Eastern 
Democrats  refused  to  be  led  astray  by  Pendleton.  The  Blairs 
thought  it  an  insane  idea,  but  for  the  sake  of  expediency  they  said 
as  little  about  it  as  they  could. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  members  of  the  Republican 
convention  which  met  in  Chicago  on  June  20  realized  that  they 
must  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate.  The  candidate 
must  have  primarily  a  strong  personal  appeal.  The  convention 
opened  with  prayer  by  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  and  a  speech  by 
Carl  Schurz,  the  temporary  chairman.  Schurz  said  future  Repub¬ 
licans  would  point  with  admiration,  gratitude,  and  pride  to  the 
great  record  of  the  fourteen-year-old  party.  It  had  great  problems 
to  solve  in  the  future,  among  which  were  reactionary  tendencies 
and  the  development  of  an  appreciation  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  Ex-Governor  Joseph  R.  Hawley  of  Connecticut,  the  per¬ 
manent  chairman,  uttered  the  sentiment  of  the  convention  when 
in  his  speech  he  said  that  the  Republicans  would  accept  Grant  as 
their  leader.  That  the  convention  was  nothing  more  than  a 
formality  through  which  the  party  must  go  in  order  to  adopt  a 
platform  and  nominate  General  Grant  was  evident  before  it  was 
a  day  old.  Every  speaker  who  spoke  at  length  paid  his  tribute 
to  General  Grant,  “the  great  Captain  of  the  age.” 

The  convention  through  its  platform  denounced  the  idea  of 
repudiation  of  any  form  of  the  national  debt,  sanctioned  equal 
suffrage  to  the  loyal  men  of  the  South,  pronounced  Andrew 
Johnson’s  administration  a  shamefully  corrupt  one,  lamented  the 
tragic  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  declared  pensions  for  soldiers 
and  protection  of  widows  to  be  in  favor,  invited  European  immi¬ 
grants  to  America,  and  endorsed  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  platform  General  John  A.  Logan, 
an  “intellectual  Radical,”  nominated  General  Grant  for  President 
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of  the  United  States  on  the  National  Union  Republican  ticket. 
Upon  the  announcement  of  a  unanimous  vote  for  Grant  the  dele¬ 
gates  burst  into  singing  The  Battle-Cry  of  Freedom .  In  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  speech  of  May  29,  General  Grant  pronounced  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  convention  wise,  moderate,  and  patriotic.  He 
endorsed  the  platform  and  refused  to  speak  of  a  future  policy. 
Colfax,  the  vice-presidential  nominee,  told  the  nation  that  without 
the  Republican  party  there  still  would  be  slavery,  no  free  speech, 
no  free  press,  and  no  Civil  Rights  bill  to  protect  the  defenseless 
freedmen.  He  made  a  broad  promise  that  the  Republicans  would 
bring  hope,  confidence,  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress  to  the 
South  as  well  as  to  the  North. 


2 

One  month  before  the  Democratic  convention  was  to  meet 
in  Tammany  Hall,  New  York  City,  no  one  knew  who  would  be 
the  nominee  for  the  presidency.  The  New  York  World  assumed 
a  bold  leadership  for  a  newspaper  so  young  in  years.  It  thought 
the  names  of  Chase  and  Pendleton  were  on  most  men’s  lips,  al¬ 
though  Thomas  Hendricks  of  Indiana  was  gaining  ground  in 
the  East.  There  was  some  talk  of  McClellan,  Seymour,  and  Han¬ 
cock;  and  the  names  of  Admiral  Farragut  and  James  A.  English 
were  sometimes  mentioned.  In  a  series  of  lengthy  articles  on 
prospective  candidates  the  names  of  Pendleton,  McClellan,  Sey¬ 
mour,  Hendricks,  Hancock,  and  Chase  received  most  attention 
in  about  the  order  herein  mentioned.  Not  once  did  the  name  of 
Blair  appear  in  the  list. 

Meantime  the  Blairs  were  making  friendships  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Colonel  L.  Q.  Washington,  Peter  Foy,  and  James  S.  Rollins 
put  articles  favorable  to  the  Blairs  in  papers  from  Missouri  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  the  last  week  in  June  Frank  went  to  Silver 
Spring,  where  he  interviewed  many  delegates  who  passed  through 
Washington  on  their  way  to  the  convention.  Congressman  James 
B.  Beck  of  Kentucky  cheered  Frank  by  telling  him  that  his 
chances  had  greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  days.  Beck 
preferred  Blair  to  any  other  candidate,  and  believed  the  Pendleton 
strength  would  be  changed  to  Blair  as  soon  as  the  East  refused 
to  support  Pendleton.  The  Kentucky  delegates  were  to  be  up  to 
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the  hilt  for  Blair,  said  Beck,  after  they  voted  off  their  instructions. 
Silver  Spring  was  a  busy  place  during  the  last  week  in  June. 
Among  others  visiting  there  were  delegates  from  Georgia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  and  Maryland. 

Montgomery  went  to  the  convention  a  week  early  and  took 
rooms  in  the  New  York  Hotel.  Frank  sent  his  friends  to  see 
Montgomery  and  each  day  addressed  letters  to  him.  On  June  29 
Frank  wrote  Montgomery  to  see  that  the  two-thirds  rule  should 
be  adhered  to  strictly  in  order  practically  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
dark  horse.  Beck  promised  that  the  Kentucky  delegation  would 
hold  for  the  rule  to  the  last.  When  the  convention  opened,  it 
decided  to  maintain  the  traditional  two-thirds  rule. 

“Spare  no  effort  to  get  the  South  consolidated  for  me,”  wrote 
Frank  to  Montgomery.  “I  know  they  are  well  inclined.  ...  7/ 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  the  Missouri  delegation  to  vote  for 
Pendleton  if  by  so  doing  his  friends  can  be  conciliated  &  there  is 
no  danger  of  his  nomination .  ...  I  have  counselled  with  Beck 
&  he  thinks  it  is  better  not  to  write  anything  to  the  workingmen, 
but  you  should  see  Chauncey  Shafer  and  stir  him  up  to  exert  him¬ 
self  &  promise  anything  in  the  way  of  soundness  in  their  platform. 
The  truth  is  that  they  see  all  right  except  as  to  their  currency 
notions  and  these  are  as  wild  as  those  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
Republicans.  I  dont  intend  to  bind  myself  by  implications  even 
with  what  I  regard  as  worse  than  the  assignat  currency  of  France, 
but  one  word  from  you  will  put  Shafer  to  work  and  old  John 
Maguire  .  .  .  and  Campbell  of  Illinois.  I  make  great  calculations 
on  the  Fenians  and  also  on  the  soldiers.  ...  I  am  afraid  to 
let  father  go  to  New  York  .  .  .  the  excitement  will  make  him 
sick.”  1 

The  new  Tammany  Hall  was  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public  on  July  2,  and  in  time  for  the  use  of  the  Democracy  on 
Independence  Day.  On  all  sides  the  stars  and  stripes  and  draperies 
of  gay  designs  met  the  eye.  Massive  festoons  fell  from  the  cor¬ 
nices,  azure  folds  with  crimson  stripes  and  white  stars  were  draped 
about  the  pillars,  a  canopy  enshrining  a  bust  of  Washington  over 
the  chairman’s  desk  was  very  impressive,  and  the  entire  array 

1  Blair  MSS. 
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reminded  those  with  imaginations  of  the  work  of  the  Saracens 
who  constructed  the  Alhambra.  The  delegates  expressed  only 
praise  for  the  new  Tammany  Hall. 

About  one-half  of  the  delegates  were  in  New  York  City  by 
July  2.  The  Pendleton  escort  was  the  noisiest  of  the  groups  and 
his  hotel  was  the  liveliest.  The  Pendleton  Westerners  were  appar¬ 
ently  more  interested  in  pressing  his  theory  of  the  currency  than 
they  were  in  Pendleton.  The  West,  as  usual,  felt  confident  of 
success  and  spread  their  good  blustering  spirit  among  the  Eastern 
delegates  who  knew  they  were  not  going  to  accept  Pendleton. 

On  the  evening  of  July  2  several  delegations  held  meetings  to 
discuss  nominees,  organize,  and  to  enjoy  themselves.  The  Mary¬ 
land  delegation  had  headquarters  at  the  New  York  Hotel.  There 
Montgomery  Blair,  as  a  delegate-at-large,  was  described  as  the 
most  prominent  man  and  the  hardest  worker  in  the  delegation. 
He  had  been  there  about  a  week  receiving  hundreds  of  persons 
and  turning  but  few  away  for  lack  of  time.  Whoever  gained 
admission  to  his  rooms  was  treated  as  he  would  be  by  a  busy, 
skillful  lawyer.  Montgomery’s  furrowed  and  careworn  face 
showed  him  to  be  past  fifty  years  of  age,  but  he  possessed  the  fire 
and  vigor  of  youth.  The  Missouri  delegation  had  headquarters  in 
the  Spingler  House,  where  James  O.  Broadhead  called  the  dele¬ 
gates  into  consultation.  According  to  the  Blair  letters  and  the 
action  of  the  delegates,  they  decided  to  support  Pendleton  and 
Hendricks  until  the  proper  time  to  start  a  movement  for  Blair. 
James  O.  Broadhead  easily  led  the  delegation  in  experience,  popu¬ 
larity,  and  ability,  although  Erastus  Wells,  a  St.  Louis  financier, 
was  able  and  active  against  Blair. 

Mass  meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings  of  the  second  and 
third  of  July.  The  “Pendleton  Escort,”  three  hundred  strong, 
could  hold  the  liveliest  meetings.  Their  excellent  military  band 
attracted  crowds  of  men  and  boys.  The  Hancock  meeting  was 
not  well  attended.  A  grand  Democratic  meeting  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  July  3,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Metro¬ 
politan  Club.  The  two  prominent  speakers  were  Montgomery 
Blair  and  Colonel  E.  M.  Yerger  of  Mississippi.  Yerger  appealed 
to  the  North  for  a  restoration  of  the  Southern  people  to  citizen- 
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ship  and  promised  the  delegates  that  the  Southern  delegates  had 
come  to  advise  and  follow,  not  to  guide  and  dictate.  Blair  rejoiced 
to  see  that  his  country  was  on  the  eve  of  another  great  uprising. 
He  called  upon  the  people  to  rise  in  defense  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Southerners,  he  said,  were  the  victims 
of  a  horrible  tyranny  set  up  by  seventy  carpet-baggers  in  a  Rump 
Congress.  His  terse  statements  were  greeted  with  cheers,  and 
especially  the  assertion  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  destroy 
citizenship. 

On  July  3  Frank  Blair’s  name  was  being  strongly  urged  from 
various  quarters.  The  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Convention  which 
was  in  progress  in  New  York  City  possessed  outspoken  soldier 
delegates  who  had  influence  in  the  Democratic  convention.  Gen¬ 
eral  Hancock  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  a  majority  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  but  Blair  was  their  second  choice.  Frank  Blair  was 
supposed  to  address  the  Soldiers’  Convention,  but  he  thought 
himself  too  much  of  a  presidential  candidate  to  be  in  New  York 
City  while  the  Democratic  convention  was  in  progress.  His 
friends,  Barton  Able  and  G.  V.  Fox,  however,  were  there  to  try 
to  steer  the  convention  in  the  right  direction.  As  matters  stood 
on  the  morning  of  July  3  Blair’s  friends  believed  that  he  had  a 
strong  dark-horse  chance  at  the  nomination.  The  East  turned  a 
cold  shoulder  to  Pendleton,  Pennsylvania  refused  to  accept  Sey¬ 
mour  or  John  T.  Hoffman,  and  the  friends  of  Hendricks  and 
Pendleton  were  acrimonious  in  their  combat  over  the  West.  The 
far  West  was  not  pledged  to  support  any  one.  Frank  Blair,  Judge 
George  W.  Woodward  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  and  the 
elder  Blair  decided  at  Silver  Spring,  June  28,  that  a  ticket  with 
Blair  and  Asa  Packer  of  Pennsylvania  on  it  would  be  the  surest 
of  success.  Judge  Woodward  headed  the  Pennsylvania  delegates; 
he  was  once  a  United  States  Senator,  an  ex-judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  an  able  jurist,  a  Congressman,  and  an  influential  Demo¬ 
crat;  he  refused  to  support  a  candidate  from  New  York  and  pre¬ 
ferred  a  ticket  headed  by  Packer  supported  by  Blair.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  delegation,  as  Woodward  had  told  the  Blairs  it  would, 
voted  at  first  for  Packer,  a  favorite  son,  but  Woodward  had  no 
hope  of  electing  Packer. 

On  July  1  Frank  wrote  to  Montgomery:  “I  have  received  yr 
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letter  of  yesterday  and  I  believe  from  what  you  say  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  settling  in  our  direction.  I  believe  that  the  secret  of  this 
is  that  I  am  the  true  exponent  of  the  sentiment  of  the  party  in  the 
position  I  have  taken  all  along  for  ignoring  the  reconstruction 
acts.  I  believe  this  will  give  me  the  nomination  if  the  idea  is  in¬ 
dustriously  propagated.  I  have  written  a  short  letter  to  Col  Broad- 
head  stating  my  position  and  telling  him  to  place  me  in  nomina¬ 
tion  and  to  say  that  I  wish  to  stand  before  the  convention  &  the 
country  upon  this  issue.  I  have  given  the  letter  to  my  father  to  be 
shown  to  you  and  you  can  change  its  phraseology  but  not  its 
sentiment  if  you  think  proper  to  do  so.  I  think  if  the  idea  is 
properly  worked  up  among  the  delegations  before  the  convention 
&  the  letter  is  read  by  Broadhead  in  his  speech  putting  me  in 
nomination  that  it  may  carry  everything  by  storm,  especially  if 
Broadhead  will  shape  his  remarks  so  as  to  show  that  I  have  the 
firmness  to  execute  my  pledges.  Give  him  the  article  of  the  St. 
Louis  Dispatch  by  Foy.  I  gave  John  Lee  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
be  used  with  the  Maryland  delegation  which  he  will  meet  in 
Baltimore  to-day.  He  goes  to  New  York  with  [Richard  B.] 
Carmichael  [a  delegate]  who  is  very  favorable  and  I  think  he  will 
secure  us  the  delegation.  I  will  go  over  tomorrow  night  &  go 
direct  to  the  Worth  House.  Tell  Charley  to  have  me  a  room 
there.  I  think  my  Broadhead  letter  should  be  shown  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  of  the  Southern  delegations  before  the  Convention  sits. 
If  we  win  at  all,  it  is  to  be  on  the  platform  on  which  I  stand.  No 
other  candidate  has  or  will  take  it,  and  the  Arch-Angel  Michael 
would  not  be  fit  to  lead  this  fight  without  it.”  a 

No  one  letter  has  been  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  a  political 
candidate  or  to  a  party  than  was  the  Broadhead  letter  of  June  30 
to  Frank  Blair  and  the  Democratic  party  in  1868.  The  sentiment 
of  it  was  Frank’s  own,  although  it  must  have  been  sanctioned  by 
his  father  and  his  last-minute  political  advisers.  Beck  and  Car¬ 
michael  were  border-states  men;  the  latter  was  dragged  from  his 
bench  in  1866  by  Stanton’s  soldiers.  Beck  was  a  younger  man  in 
politics  than  Frank  and  possibly  thought  with  Frank  that  the 
vote  of  the  Southern  delegates  depended  on  a  strong  pledge  to  use 
effective  means  in  an  attempt  to  nullify  the  Radical  Reconstruc- 

*  Blair  MSS. 
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tion  Acts.  Montgomery  Blair  would  never  have  written  the 
Broadhead  letter.  He  was  too  cautious  and  politic. 

The  Blair  theory  was  stated  thus: 8 

Washington,  June  30. 

Colonel  Jas.  O.  Broadhead, 

Dear  Colonel:  In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I 
leave  you  to  determine,  on  consultation  with  my  friends  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  whether  my  name  shall  be  presented  to  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention,  and  to  submit  the  following,  as  what  I  consider  the  real  and 
only  issue  in  this  contest. 

The  reconstruction  policy  of  the  Radicals  will  be  complete  before 
the  next  election;  the  States,  so  long  excluded,  will  have  been  admitted, 
negro  suffrage  established  and  the  carpet  baggers  installed  in  their 
seats  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  There  is  no  possibility  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  political  character  of  the  Senate  even  if  the  Democrats  should 
elect  their  President  and  a  majority  of  the  popular  branch  of  Congress. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  undo  the  Radical  plan  of  reconstruction  by  Con¬ 
gressional  action;  the  Senate  will  continue  a  bar  to  its  repeal.  Must 
we  submit  to  it?  How  can  it  be  overthrown?  It  can  only  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  who  is  sworn  to  maintain 
the  Constitution,  and  who  will  fail  to  do  his  duty  if  he  allows  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  perish  under  a  series  of  Congressional  enactments  which 
are  in  palpable  violation  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

If  the  President  elected  by  the  Democracy  enforces  or  permits 
others  to  enforce  these  Reconstruction  acts,  the  Radicals,  by  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  twenty  spurious  Senators  and  fifty  Representatives  will  control 
both  branches  of  Congress,  and  his  administration  will  be  as  powerless 
as  the  present  one  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  restore  the  Government  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  that  is  for  the  President  elect  to  declare  these  acts  null  and 
void,  compel  the  army  to  undo  its  usurpations  at  the  South,  disperse 
the  carpetbag  State  governments,  allow  the  white  people  to  reorganize 
their  own  governments  and  elect  Senators  and  Representatives.  The 
House  of  Representatives  will  contain  a  majority  of  Democrats  from 
the  North,  and  they  will  admit  the  Representatives  elected  by  the 
white  people  of  the  South,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  President 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  compel  the  Senate  to  submit  once  more  to  the 
obligations  of  the  Constitution.  It  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
public  judgment,  if  distinctly  invoked  and  clearly  expressed,  on  this 
fundamental  issue,  and  it  is  the  sure  way  to  avoid  all  future  strife  to 
put  this  issue  plainly  to  the  country. 

*  Edward  Martin  (pseudo.  James  Dabney  McCabe),  The  Life  and  Public  Services 
of  Horatio  Seymour,  Together  With  a  Complete  and  Authentic  Life  of  Francis  P. 
Blair,  Jr.  (N.  Y.,  1868),  462-65. 
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I  repeat  that  this  is  the  real  and  only  question  which  we  should 
allow  to  control  us:  Shall  we  submit  to  the  usurpations  by  which  the 
Government  has  been  overthrown,  or  shall  we  exert  ourselves  for  its 
full  and  complete  restoration.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  bonds,  greenbacks, 
gold,  the  public  faith  and  the  public  credit.  What  can  a  Democratic 
President  do  in  regard  to  any  of  these  with  a  Congress  in  both 
branches  controlled  by  the  carpet-baggers  and  their  allies?  He  will 
be  powerless  to  stop  the  supplies  by  which  idle  negroes  are  organized 
into  political  clubs— by  which  an  army  is  maintained  to  protect  these 
vagabonds  in  their  outrages  upon  the  ballot.  These,  and  things  like 
these,  eat  up  the  revenues  and  resources  of  the  Government  and  destroy 
its  credit,  make  the  difference  between  gold  and  greenbacks.  We  must 
restore  the  Constitution  before  we  can  restore  the  finances,  and  to  do 
this  we  must  have  a  President  who  will  execute  the  will  of  the  people 
by  trampling  into  dust  the  usurpations  of  Congress,  known  as  the 
Reconstruction  acts.  I  wish  to  stand  before  the  Convention  upon  this 
issue,  but  it  is  one  which  embraces  every  thing  else  that  is  of  value 
in  its  large  and  comprehensive  results.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  includes 
all  that  is  worth  a  contest,  and  without  it  there  is  nothing  that  gives 
dignity,  honor,  or  value  to  the  struggle. 

Your  friend, 

Frank  P.  Blair. 

The  principal  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Broadhead  letter  was 
nothing  new  to  Frank  Blair.  He  had  been  evolving  it  for  months, 
as  his  correspondence  proves.  Since  there  was  no  possibility  of 
changing  the  Radical  program  by  Congress,  the  new  President 
should,  if  the  people  demanded  it  at  the  polls,  use  the  army  in 
trampling  the  so-called  Reconstruction  Acts  into  dust.  But  the 
will  of  the  people  should  be  clearly  expressed  as  to  whether  they 
wanted  the  Constitution  upheld  and  vindicated. 

This  letter  was  immediately  condemned  by  the  Radicals  as  an 
incendiary  document  and  was  accepted  as  the  expression  of  the 
views  of  the  Democracy  on  the  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  One  newspaper  suggested  that  Blair  be  tried  for  treason. 
The  publication  of  the  letter  on  July  3  indicates  that  Montgomery 
had  given  up  hope  for  the  nomination  of  his  brother  unless  it 
came  as  a  result  of  a  bold  stroke.  Possibly  as  a  last  resort  he  con¬ 
sented  to  its  publication  before  the  convention  opened;  possibly 
the  continued  refusal  of  Seymour  to  be  a  candidate  and  the  dis¬ 
organized  state  of  Democratic  opinion  as  to  who  should  be  nom¬ 
inated  encouraged  the  Blairs  and  Broadhead  to  publish  the  letter 
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before  the  convention  convened.  Montgomery  made  some  verbal 
changes  in  the  letter  and  gave  it  to  the  editor  of  the  World  to  be 
printed.  The  original  draft  was  never  returned  to  the  Blairs.  The 
World  made  no  comment  on  it,  but  in  a  lengthy  editorial  of 
July  4,  the  editor  assured  the  American  people  that  the  Democracy 
was  of  them  and  by  them,  that  it  was  imbued  with  an  intense 
national  feeling,  and  determined  on  a  consistent  policy. 

At  twelve  o’clock  Saturday,  July  4,  August  Belmont,  chairman 
of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  appeared  on  the  platform 
in  Tammany  Hall  and  opened  the  convention  of  enthusiastic, 
cheering  delegates  and  visitors.  In  a  stirring  speech  he  called  on 
the  Democracy  to  defeat  the  Radical  tyrants  who  had  trampled 
the  Constitution  under  foot,  and  to  rally  at  the  polls  with  the 
motto:  “The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Laws.”  A  burst 
of  wild  applause  greeted  the  challenge  which  Belmont  presented. 
Horatio  Seymour  was  chosen  as  permanent  chairman,  and  the 
convention  settled  down  to  business  on  a  hot,  sultry  Monday, 
July  6. 

Masses  of  sightseers  and  Democrats  crowded  into  Tammany 
Hall  and  into  the  streets  for  a  block  away.  To  sightseers  possibly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  was  the  Southern  delegates  who 
wore  long  hair,  broad-brimmed  slouch  hats,  and  Confederate 
gray  clothing.  Among  the  ex-Confederate  delegates  were  Wade 
Hampton,  R.  B.  Rhett,  ex-Senator  James  Chestnut,  and  General 
John  Bonham  of  South  Carolina;  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  the 
“hero  of  Fort  Pillow”;  Benjamin  H.  Hill  and  General  John  B. 
Gordon  of  Georgia;  General  Sterling  Price  of  Missouri;  and  C.  L. 
Vallandigham,  prince  of  the  Copperheads.  Nothing  more  was 
needed  for  proof  that  the  Democracy  of  1868  was  in  fellowship 
with  disloyalists.  Angry  resentment  was  expressed  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  presses.  From  the  Radical  viewpoint,  it  was  a  proper  set¬ 
ting  for  the  Broadhead  letter.  A  strong  representation  of  women 
sat  on  the  platform.  The  delegates  were  hopeful,  determined,  and 
their  speeches  were  rather  free  of  buncombe.  When  Seymour 
came  forward  to  speak,  the  hall  roared  with  loud  and  continued 
cheering.  Finally  he  was  permitted  to  denounce  the  Republican 
platform  and  ask  if  it  were  more  cruel  to  force  a  people  to  accept 
a  debased  paper  currency  at  face  value,  as  the  Republicans  had 
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done  during  the  war,  than  to  force  the  rich  to  accept  payment 
of  their  bonds  in  paper  currency  which  the  common  men  so 
sorely  needed.  The  seething  mass  before  the  speaker  had  no 
doubt  of  the  answer. 

On  Tuesday,  July  7,  the  World  announced  a  probable  first 
ballot  with  the  following  candidates  and  their  estimated  votes: 
Pendleton,  112;  Hancock,  52;  Andrew  Johnson,  37;  Church,  35; 
Chase,  9;  Packer,  26;  Parker,  7;  English,  20;  Reverdy  Johnson,  7; 
Judge  Stephen  T.  Field,  8;  and  Hendricks,  1.  Blair  was  not  men¬ 
tioned.  Andrew  Johnson’s  proclamation  of  general  amnesty  to 
Confederates  and  his  letter  on  the  presidency  were  published  by 
the  World  on  July  4  and  7,  respectively.  He  was  eager  to  accept 
a  nomination  if  it  came  as  a  general  and  unequivocal  call  from 
the  people.  To  the  surprise  of  many  delegates  he  polled  the  sec¬ 
ond  highest  vote  on  the  first  ballot.  Chase  came  out  with  a  letter 
dated  July  1,  expressing  a  desire  to  see  the  Democracy  succeed, 
and  endorsing  the  removal  of  disfranchisements  and  disabilities 
in  Southen  states.  As  usual  he  needed  no  persuasion  to  accept 
a  nomination  if  offered  to  him. 

The  platform  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  wild 
enthusiasm.  According  to  it  there  must  be  an  immediate  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  states  to  their  rightful  place  in  the  Union; 
amnesty  for  all  political  officers;  payment  of  the  public  debt  in 
lawful  money  as  rapidly  as  possible;  one  currency  for  everybody; 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  government  and  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  corrupt  men  from  office,  and  an  end  to  the  tyrannical 
Radical  regime.  Chase  and  Johnson  were  commended  for  their 
resistance  to  Radical  oppression  and  their  attempts  to  uphold  the 
sacred  Constitution  and  Union  that  was  already  rocking  on  its 
foundation  from  the  blows  of  Radicalism. 

Nominations  were  in  order  on  July  7,  and  began  soon  after 
the  New  Yorkers  were  requested  to  desist  from  attempting  to 
exert  an  undue  amount  of  influence  on  the  convention.  In  order, 
English,  Hancock,  Pendleton,  Joel  Parker,  Sanford  E.  Church, 
Asa  Packer,  Andrew  Johnson,  and  J.  R.  Doolittle  received  nom¬ 
inations.  Blair  was  not  placed  in  nomination,  but  he  received 
10  y2  votes  on  the  second  ballot.  A  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Herald  hastened  to  Blair  during  the  sessions  to  see  whether  he 
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had  changed  his  views  as  expressed  in  the  Broadhead  letter.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  votes  might  be  scared  away  from  the  Democratic 
party  by  such  a  doctrine,  warned  the  reporter.  Blair  courteously 
explained  that  he  did  not  believe  in  lying  to  the  public.  The  truth 
should  be  known  at  once.  The  country  could  not  be  relieved  of 
its  distressed  condition  by  a  President  like  Johnson,  Chase,  or 
Pendleton.  He  must  be  a  man  of  action,  one  who  would  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  people  in  spite  of  the  carpet-bag  Congress. 
The  West  was  growing  weary  of  a  mad  Congress,  and  he  wanted 
the  country  to  know  what  his  platform  was.  Pendleton  led  the 
vote  on  the  first  ballot  with  105  to  his  credit;  Andrew  Johnson 
was  second  with  65;  and  the  others  ranged  from  34  down  to  ]/2 
for  Blair.  Throughout  the  sessions  of  balloting,  Blair’s  strength 
ranged  from  zero  to  13*4  on  the  nineteenth  ballot.  The  conven¬ 
tion  was  worn  out  by  that  time,  and  there  was  no  hope  of 
nominating  Pendleton,  Johnson,  Hancock,  or  Packer.  Broadhead 
then  nominated  Blair  as  a  compromise  candidate  who  would 
carry  out  the  program  set  forth  in  the  Broadhead  letter. 

The  Chase  delegates  felt  certain  of  success  at  this  juncture. 
Chase  will  be  nominated  on  the  twenty-second  ballot,  said  some 
of  the  New  Yorkers.  The  friends  of  Chase  intrigued  and  worked 
hard  for  him.  He  was  sound  on  the  questions  of  national  finance 
and  the  suffrage.  His  daughter  Kate  held  private  conferences, 
wrote  letters,  and  kept  in  communication  with  leaders  of  the  city 
who  were  for  Chase,  or  with  any  influential  persons  whom  she 
believed  to  favor  the  nomination  of  her  father.  Chase  remained 
in  Washington  and  played  croquet  every  day;  he  wished  his 
daughter  were  not  so  prominent  for  fear  the  newspapers  would 
shout  about  her  activities.  Possibly  one  reason  for  the  willingness 
of  Chase  to  become  a  candidate  at  this  late  stage  in  his  life  was  to 
please  his  ambitious  daughter.  His  platform,  which  John  Dash 
Van  Buren  had  written,  was  passed  among  the  delegates. 

The  New  York  delegates  were  led  by  Seymour  and  were 
supposed  to  support  Chase  at  the  proper  time.  Seymour,  a  student 
of  law  and  a  prosperous  dairy  farmer  of  Utica,  was  kept  as  a  guest 
in  the  home  of  John  Dash  Van  Buren  during  the  convention  to 
make  certain  that  he  was  not  persuaded  to  desert  Chase.  The 
strong  opponents  of  Chase  were  the  Ohio  delegation,  the  Blair 
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family  and  their  friends,  and  Tilden,  who  made  no  effort  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  hostility.  Instead  of  proposing  the  name  of  Chase  at  the 
right  moment,  Kate  Chase  Sprague  and  her  friends  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  wait  longer  in  order  to  avoid  any  injury  to  Pendletons 
friends.  John  Dash  Van  Buren  was  confident  that  Seymour 
would  stand  pledged  to  Chase  and  refuse  a  nomination  for  him¬ 
self  in  spite  of  Tilden’s  remonstrances  against  the  nomination  of 
Chase.  The  scheme  was  planned  to  allow  the  New  York  dele¬ 
gates,  who  stood  33  to  22  for  Chase,  to  compliment  Church  and 
then  stampede  the  convention  to  Chase.4  At  last  when  it  was  too 
late,  when  New  York  politicians  were  ready,  it  was  seen  that  the 
East  was  willing  to  allow  the  West  the  platform,  but  not  the  man. 

Johnson  was  receiving  word  of  how  much  the  delegates  loved 
him,  and  possibly  had  some  hope  of  a  nomination.  Had  he  not 
made  the  Democratic  party  what  it  was  ?  Had  he  not  proselyted 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  and  fluent  orators  in  the 
Republican  party?  Was  he  not  fighting  the  party’s  battles  with 
Congress  ? 

Finally  Pendleton  withdrew  to  promote  harmony,  and  the 
New  Yorkers  then  surprised  the  Democracy  by  stampeding  the 
convention  in  favor  of  Seymour  soon  after  the  twenty-second 
ballot.  Seymour  had  stressed  the  financial  issues  and  the  cause  of 
the  masses  against  the  rich.  Undoubtedly  the  convention  pre¬ 
ferred  Seymour’s  theory  of  what  the  primary  issue  should  be,  to 
that  of  Blair’s  plan  of  reconstruction  by  presidential  order. 
Though  the  nomination  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  Democracy, 
the  leaders  accepted  it  and  made  the  most  of  it.  “We  expected 
either  Blair,  Hancock,  or  Chase,”  wrote  a  Democrat  from  Kansas, 
“but  we  will  support  Seymour.”  Welles  was  chagrined  and 
thought  the  New  York  politicians  had  selfishly  sacrificed  the 
party.  President  Johnson  received  the  news  without  a  word,  but 
his  face  showed  keen  disappointment/  The  New  York  Herald , 
which  had  supported  the  nomination  of  Chase,  spoke  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  had  manipulated  the  convention  as  “the  blockheads 
of  the  Democratic  party.”  To  the  daughter  of  Chase  the  defeat 
of  her  father  brought  bitter  grief,  and  to  Chase  poignant  disap- 

4  Chase  MSS.  John  D.  Van  Buren  to  Chase,  July  24,  1868. 

•  Welles,  Diary,  III,  397. 
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pointment  which  he  bore  in  silence.  Before  the  convention  had 
met,  he  told  James  A.  Briggs  that  never  again  would  he  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  in  a  convention,  if  he  failed  to  receive  the 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1868/  His  friends  immediately 
asked  him  to  lead  a  third  party  movement.  The  Southern  dele¬ 
gates  wanted  none  of  Chase  and  rejoiced  in  his  defeat.  John  Liv¬ 
ingston,  a  Chase  supporter,  wrote  to  Chase  on  August  28  that  he 
knew  the  rebel  branch  of  the  Democracy  had  triumphed  in  the 
nomination  of  Blair  and  Seymour.  For  proof  of  his  assertion  he 
said,  “Ex.  Gov.  B.  F.  Perry  and  family  with  the  daughter  of 
Gov  Orr  were  guests  with  me  at  my  house,  and,  of  course  we 
were  much  with  Genl  Hampton  &  Genl  Forrest  during  the  days 
of  the  convention.  Gov,  Perry  remarked  in  presence  of  Hampton 
at  my  table  that  Judge  Chase’s  daughter  was  here,  electioneering 
for  the  nomination  of  her  father;  but  that  he  would  not  see  her, 
as  the  Southern  delegates  had  decided  that  if  Chase  were  to  be 
nominated  the  party  would  cease  to  be  the  democratic  party,  and 
that  it  could  not  be,  .  .  .  The  joy  evinced  by  them  at  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Seymour  &  Blair  was  unbounded;  and  when  I  asserted  the 
impossibility  of  their  election,  they  said  that  if  the  majority  of 
the  whites  of  the  South  voted  for  them,  the  Northern  bayonets 
would  aid  those  of  the  South,  in  placing  them  in  their  official 
chairs.  As  I  had  been  working  for  my  country  in  striving  to  have 
you  nominated  my  heart  sank  within  me  at  this.”  7  Doolittle  was 
disgusted,  McCulloch  thought  no  selection  could  have  been  worse 
than  that  of  Seymour,  and  friends  of  Johnson  wanted  him  to 
head  a  third  party.  The  Tribune  represented  Seymour  and  Blair 
as  a  bag  of  wheat — one  in  each  end  to  balance  their  war  records, 
and  the  party  as  the  ass  carrying  the  bag  to  mill.  Blair’s  intended 
coup  de  maitre  had  failed  to  bring  him  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  after  a  short  recess,  the  weary  dele¬ 
gates  heard  the  nominations  for  Vice-President.  Four  names 
were  presented.  The  ex-Confederate  General  Preston  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  with  unanimous  consent  of  his  delegation,  nominated  Blair 
as  a  friendly  gesture  from  the  Confederate  soldiers  of  the  South. 
His  short  speech  was  repeatedly  interrupted  with  loud  applause. 

e  Chase  MSS.  James  A.  Briggs  to  J.  F.  Asper,  Sept,  io,  1869.  7  Chase  MSS. 
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Apparently  the  convention  was  very  willing  to  have  Blair  on  the 
ticket  in  second  place  to  strengthen  Seymour,  whose  war  record 
was  none  too  commendable.  The  ex-Confederate  General  James 
B.  Steedman  of  Louisiana  quickly  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Blair,  saying  that  he  had  canvassed  a  number  of  the  prominent 
generals  in  attendance  at  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Convention 
and  had  found  them  ready  to  support  General  Blair.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  that  convention,  however,  persisted  in  favor  of  Ewing.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  roll  call  of  states  a  majority  announced  in  favor  of 
Blair;  Judge  Woodward  remarked  when  Pennsylvania  was 
called,  that  the  Keystone  State  stood  unanimous  for  Blair,  the 
soldier  and  statesman.  Rounds  of  applause  were  given  to  almost 
every  mention  of  the  name  of  Blair,  and  so  on  the  first  ballot  the 
result  was  a  unanimous  vote  for  Blair.  The  finale  came  in  three 
rounds  of  cheering  for  Blair  and  a  scene  of  enthusiasm. 

At  a  spontaneous  mass  meeting  the  Democracy  heard  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  speeches  of  Seymour  and  Blair  on  the  evening  of  July 
10.  Seymour  was  very  naturally  given  a  royal  reception,  but  the 
ovation  for  Blair  was  hardly  less  in  spirit.8  Democratic  ratifica¬ 
tion  meetings  spread  over  the  country  like  a  prairie  fire.  Missouri 
Democrats  hailed  the  nomination  of  Blair  with  manifestations 
of  joy.  The  World,  in  an  editorial,  said  the  perplexities  of  the 
convention  were  suddenly  relieved  when  Seymour  was  nom¬ 
inated,  and  it  was  pleased  to  have  so  reliable  a  Democrat  chosen. 
Disposing  of  Blair  in  sixteen  lines,  the  editor  felt  that  “it  was  fit 
that  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  should  be  a  Western  man,  a 
soldier,  and  a  representative  of  that  large  class  of  Republicans 
who  have  become  disgusted  with  the  revolutionary  measures  of 
their  party.” 

3 

The  campaign  opened  at  once  with  attacks  on  personalities. 
Grant  was  known  as  “H.  U.  G.”  The  anti-tobacco  societies  and 
the  teetotalers  thought  he  smoked  and  drank  to  excess.  The 
World  called  him  an  imbecile.  Blair  was  called  a  drunkard,  a 
revolutionary  and  dangerous  man,  and  Seymour  was  classed  as  a 

8  The  Tribune  reported  the  meeting  a  fizzle  in  speakers  and  numbers — only  1200 
to  1500  present.  :  , 
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Copperhead  by  the  Radicals.  The  principal  issues  were  first  cur¬ 
rency  and  the  reconstruction  program,  but  before  long  the  issues 
were  reversed  in  importance  and  attention  with  Blair  and  his 
Broadhead  letter  being  the  special  objects  of  attack.  His  Broad- 
head  letter  was  the  subject  of  acrimonious  debate  in  Congress  in 
less  than  ten  days  after  it  was  published.  The  New  York  Tribune 
exclaimed,  “Americans!  if  you  want  another  civil  war  inaugu¬ 
rated,  vote  the  Blair  ticket!”  So  important  had  the  letter  become 
by  July  13  that  the  World  felt  constrained  to  reproduce  it  with 
explanations.  Nearly  every  Republican  press  printed  it  with 
emphasis  on  what  the  President  should  do  to  the  Radical  recon¬ 
struction  program.  The  World  acknowledged  that  the  Democ¬ 
racy  was  somewhat  responsible  for  the  recent  utterances  of  its 
leading  candidates,  and  pooh-poohed  any  danger  in  electing  Sey¬ 
mour  and  Blair. 

The  Democratic  presses  announced  rather  early  that  success 
for  their  party  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Some  claimed  a  total 
of  160  electoral  votes  as  certain  in  fifteen  states,  with  only  159 
necessary  to  election.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  pronounced  Gen¬ 
eral  Blair  the  soul  of  honor,  a  gallant  soldier,  the  opponent  of 
negro  equality,  worthy  of  a  senatorship,  and  a  scion  of  Jackson- 
ism.  The  Enquirer,  the  Buffalo  Courier,  the  St.  Louis  Republican, 
and  similar  Democratic  papers  gave  Blair  more  importance  than 
Seymour.  In  fact  the  ticket  was  recognized  by  many  as  a 
kangaroo  ticket. 

The  campaign  methods  to  be  used  were  simple.  Tilden  ad¬ 
vised  Blair  to  stay  in  the  West  and  talk  reconstruction  while  Sey¬ 
mour  and  the  Eastern  Democrats  spoke  on  the  currency.'  Blair 
wrote  to  his  father  from  the  Datokah  Territory  on  July  17,  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  making  a  defensive  campaign.  He  proposed  to 
take  the  aggressive  at  once  and  force  the  Radicals  to  defend  their 
rascalities.  He  intended  that  his  acceptance  letter  should  serve 
as  the  keynote  of  his  compaign  speeches.  In  it  he  concurred  in 
the  Democratic  platform  and  daringly  accused  the  Rump  Con¬ 
gress  of  usurping  authority  in  its  substitution  of  the  black  race 
for  the  white  race  in  the  South,  and  using  the  army  to  guard  the 
oppressive  carpet-bag  governments.  He  denounced  the  Radicals 

•  Blair  MSS.  Blair,  Sr„  to  Tilden,  Aug.  io,  1868, 
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as  revolutionary,  and  assured  the  Democracy  that  the  peace  which 
Grant  offered  was  the  peace  of  despotism  and  death  to  the  South; 
it  was  as  Napoleon  at  Warsaw,  who  said  he  offered  peace,  but 
peace  at  the  cost  of  the  liberties  of  a  nation.1* 

In  less  than  two  weeks  of  campaigning,  the  Democratic  press 
was  on  the  defensive.  Blair’s  boldness  was  favorably  received  by 
some  of  the  Democratic  presses.  Evidently  he  was  no  dodger  of 
issues.  The  Radicals  appealed  to  a  North  that  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  awfulness  of  negro  rule  and  desolation  in  the  South. 
Alexander  Stephens,  Wade  Hampton,  and  Howell  Cobb  made 
some  effort  to  explain  what  utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness 
existed  under  the  carpet-bag  governments,  but  their  speeches  were 
either  garbled  by  the  Radical  press  or  ignored.  Democratic  speak¬ 
ers  should  have  used  more  time  in  describing  Southern  conditions 
than  in  denouncing  Radical  oppression.  The  North  remembered 
Southerners  as  rebels  who  had  attempted  to  disrupt  the  Union 
and  had  forced  the  Northern  fathers  and  mothers  to  lose  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  their  sons  on  the  battlefields.  Stories  of 
rebel  prison  life  were  circulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  wavering. 
The  Radicals  controlled  the  leading  newspapers  and  possessed 
the  strength  and  money  to  reach  the  people.  The  real  issues  could 
thus  easily  be  hidden. 

The  Radicals  and  Democrats  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
villainous  personal  attacks.  Grant  was,  to  the  Democrats,  a 
drunken  sot,  a  cotton  speculator,  and  a  mediocre  general  who  had 
unfeelingly  won  by  sheer  numbers.  To  the  Radicals,  Seymour 
was  a  Copperhead,  a  sympathizer  with  secession,  and  the  son  of 
an  insane  father,  while  Blair  was  rash  and  dangerous,  a  son  of  the 
meandering  Blair,  and  a  rebel  at  heart,  the  American  Robespierre. 
The  vengeful  editors  of  the  Missouri  Democrat  described  him  as 
a  vigorous,  shrewd  man  in  attack,  but  wild  in  defense.  His  speech 
at  Cincinnati,  they  declared,  was  that  of  a  madman.  “Truculent 
in  tone,  boisterous  and  blustering  in  language,  reckless  in  state¬ 
ment,  shameless  in  misrepresentation,  and  perfectly  devilish  in 
spirit,  this  speech  surpasses  even  the  infamous  harangues  of  John¬ 
son.”  11  To  aid  the  Radical  campaign,  and  because  of  actual  fear 

10  N.  Y.  World,  July  23;  People’s  Tribune,  July  29. 

11  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser,  July  22,  Aug.  8,  11,  13,  Sept  14,  Oct.  16,  21; 
N.  Y.  Sun,  Oct  20,  30,  31;  N.  Y.  World,  July  16,  25;  Missouri  Democrat,  Oct  8, 
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that  Seymour  and  Blair  might  win,  Congress  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  observe  carefully  the  trend  of  affairs  and  call  Congress 
into  extra  session  if  necessary  to  defend  its  program.  It  convened 
extra  sessions  in  September,  October,  and  November  purposely  to 
play  watch-dog  during  the  last  days  of  the  campaign.12 

Possibly  the  most  telling  blows  delivered  at  Seymour  and  Blair 
were  in  the  form  of  cartoons  by  Thomas  Nast  published  in 
Harper's  Weekly .  This  magazine  represented  the  Democratic 
policy  as  one  of  anarchy.  A  cartoon  entitled  the  “Spirit  of  the 
Democratic  Party,”  represented  the  spirit  of  the  Democracy  with  a 
bottle  of  Bourbon  whiskey,  two  tumblers,  and  a  knife.  In  an¬ 
other,  Seymour’s  name  was  in  the  background  of  a  picture  of  a 
murdered  negro,  bearing  the  title  “One  Vote  Less.”  Blair  was 
represented  as  following  a  sneaking  Democracy,  wearing  the 
regalia  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  planning  the  assassination  of 
General  Grant.  According  to  Harper's  Weekly,  the  salvation  of 
the  negro  lay  in  the  victory  of  the  Republicans  whose  Freedman’s 
Bureau  protected  the  helpless  blacks  from  the  revengeful  South. 
Grant  was  represented  as  the  harbinger  of  peace,  the  author  of 
the  letter  of  unconditional  surrender  to  Pemberton,  and  Seymour 
was  represented  as  a  satyr  saying  to  a  mob  of  anti-draft  rioters 
that  he  was  their  friend.18 

The  ablest  Democratic  speakers  campaigned  wherever  they 
were  needed  most.  Pendleton  spoke  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New 
England,  emphasizing  his  Ohio  idea;  S.  T.  Glover  urged  the 
Democrats  of  the  West  to  support  their  ticket;  Hampton, 
Stephens,  and  Cobb  fought  against  a  stone  wall  in  trying  to  over¬ 
throw  the  carpet-bag  governments  in  the  South;  Senator  Hen¬ 
dricks  emphasized  the  need  of  new  currency  laws,  while  Doolittle 
and  Tilden  urged  the  people  throughout  the  country  to  demand 
a  new  reconstruction  policy.  In  a  message  to  the  people  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Tilden  said:  “In  this  great  contest  we  shall  wage 
no  war  of  defense.  We  carry  our  arms  into  Africa.”  Let  there  be 
justice  for  the  people.  After  speaking  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
Blair,  upon  the  advice  of  Tilden,  went  to  the  West  where  he 
spoke  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  St.  Joseph, 

13  N.  Y.  World,  July  28,  1868;  Cong.  Globe,  40th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  4518-23. 

18  Harper’s  Weekly,  July  25,  Aug.  22,  29,  Oct.  24;  A.  B.  Paine,  Th.  Nast :  His 
Period  and  His  Pictures  (N.  Y.,  1904),  130. 
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Missouri,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mattoon,  Illinois,  and  other  places. 
The  audiences  to  which  he  spoke  were  very  large  and  enthusiastic. 
Thousands  of  Democrats  believed  that  victory  was  theirs.  With¬ 
out  mincing  words,  Blair  denounced  the  Radicals  and  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Reconstruction  Acts  on  every  occasion.  The  Radicals, 
he  said,  were  usurpers  and  their  rule  was  tyranny.  The  South  lay 
helpless  in  chains  of  negro  suffrage  and  under  carpet-baggers, 
who  took  their  commands  from  a  Rump  Congress  backed  by 
the  army.  What  he  said  was  true,  but  the  way  he  said  it  caused 
thousands  of  conservative  Republicans  to  vote  for  Grant  and 
Colfax.  His  speeches  were  garbled  so  much  to  please  the  Radical 
press  that  even  the  Democrats  hardly  knew  for  what  he  stood. 
He  had  his  brother  republish  his  speech  on  reconstruction  which 
was  made  in  Seymour,  Connecticut,  April  3,  1868,  so  that  the 
public  might  have  the  truth  of  what  he  believed  and  the  facts 
upon  which  he  based  his  beliefs.  The  World  defended  his  views 
as  sane  and  in  agreement  with  the  Lincoln  plan  of  reconstruction. 

What  the  Radicals  said  of  Blair  did  not  prevent  the  people 
from  flocking  to  hear  him  speak.  Tremendous  crowds  gathered 
to  welcome  him  with  bands,  banners,  torch-parades,  and  un¬ 
bridled  enthusiasm.  Whether  in  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  or 
Cincinnati,  his  reception  was  a  royal  one.  In  Cincinnati,  October  5, 
he  told  a  tremendously  large  crowd  that  no  policy  should  be 
adopted  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  The  people  had  never 
accepted  the  Radical  policy  of  reconstruction,  many  had  con¬ 
demned  it,  and  the  Supreme  Court  had  refused  to  uphold  it.  He 
resented  the  charges  that  he  was  a  revolutionist  because  he  asked 
only  for  popular  sanction  of  a  national  policy.  All  he  asked  was  to 
forget  the  recent  strife,  grant  justice  to  his  fellow-man  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  franchise  to  the  whites,  discontinue  negro  governments, 
and  unite  the  country  in  fellowship  and  prosperity. 

Thousands  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  failed  to  recognize 
in  Blair’s  policy  the  same  principle  that  Andrew  Jackson  had  so 
ardently  advocated,  namely,  “let  the  people  rule.”  In  his  speeches, 
he  endorsed  the  Fenian  movement  to  please  the  Irish  voters,  and 
advocated  internal  improvements,  but  said  little  about  currency. 
He  could  not]  bring  himself  to  the  support  of  the  “Ohio  idea.” 
The  Radicals  misquoted  his  speeches  so  flagrantly  that  he  was 
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forced  to  read  them  when  he  discussed  a  new  point,  and  in 
Cincinnati,  he  read  his  entire  speech. 

The  campaign  was  similar  to  others  in  the  tricks  practiced  by 
all  those  deeply  concerned.  Publishing  companies  brought  out 
authorized  campaign  biographies  of  both  sets  of  candidates. 
D.  G.  Croly  wrote  Seymour  and  Blair ,  and  booksellers  sold  it  for 
$1.50  a  copy;  Edward  Martin  under  the  pseudonym  of  James 
Dabney  McCabe  got  out  his  biography  of  Seymour  and  Blair  late 
in  the  campaign;  and  venders  advertised  charts,  medals,  songs, 
badges,  and  shields  with  the  picture  of  either  candidate  on  them. 
Agents  went  about  selling  them  on  commission.14  Headlines  in 
column  style  and  size  were  used  to  keep  up  enthusiasm,  and  cam¬ 
paign  issues,  such  as  the  Campaign  World ,  were  used  for  the 
profit  of  the  party  and  the  editors.  The  World  ran  a  front-page 
headline,  “Brilliant  Prospect  for  the  Democracy  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Campaign,”  on  July  20,  and  spoke  of  “Our  Coming  Victory 
in  November”  on  July  29.  Afterwards  the  headlines  were  less 
positive,  and  finally  they  registered  the  fear  of  defeat.  Brave 
efforts  were  made  to  keep  up  courage  and  a  show  of  fight.  One 
editor  boasted  that  “We  Polked  them  in  ’44;  we  Pierced  them  in 
’52;  and  we’ll  make  them  Seymour  defeat  in  1868.”  The  Repub¬ 
licans  continually  hammered  at  Blair’s  and  Seymour’s  so-called 
dangerous  program.  Much  was  made  of  the  relations  of  the 
Democracy  and  Tammany  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Men  like 
Carl  Schurz  honestly  thought  that  Blair  was  madly  heading  for 
another  revolution.  They  believed  Seymour  to  be  an  amiable 
gentleman,  but  weak  and  helpless.  Blair  would  be  President.15  In 
Library  Hall  in  Chicago,  Schurz  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  negro 
peril  in  the  South  where  there  were  3,500,000  blacks  and  9,000,000 
whites.  He  presumed  this  melancholy  state  of  affairs  would  have 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  philanthropic  Bostonians  headed  by 
Wendell  Phillips.  More  ridiculous  still  was  Frank  Blair’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  thirty-six  million  Americans  were  to  suffer  a  dreadful 
calamity  because  of  negro  suffrage.  Democratic  endorsement  of 
Blair’s  program  made  the  election  of  the  Democrats  a  very  serious 
matter.  To  elect  Seymour  and  Blair  was  to  trample  the  laws  of 

14  Harper’s  Weekly,  Aug.  29,  1868. 

15  Schurz,  Reminiscences,  III,  286;  Bancroft,  Schurz,  I,  451. 
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the  United  States  into  dust,  to  disperse  the  Southern  state  govern¬ 
ments  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  restore  the  late  rebels  to 
power,  to  compel  the  Senate  to  submit!  “Look  at  it  calmly  and  dis¬ 
passionately,”  pleaded  the  excited  Schurz  as  he  worked  his  audi¬ 
ence  into  a  passion.  “There  is  General  Blair.  .  .  .  There  is  power 
in  his  organization.  He  has  that  stuff  in  him  which,  developed  by 
a  high  moral  sense,  might  have  made  him  a  Brutus,  but  which, 
turned  into  the  channel  of  unprincipled  ambition  and  bitter  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  is  well  apt  to  make  him  a  Cataline.  .  .  .  What  will 
Horatio  Seymour  be  with  such  a  man  at  his  elbow  ?  Such  a  man 
will  bend  or  break  him  like  a  reed  across  his  knees.”  1# 

The  cry  of  “hang  the  Herald”  did  not  change  Bennett’s  sup¬ 
port  from  Grant  to  Seymour.  Weed  repeatedly  represented  Sey¬ 
mour  as  a  secessionist  in  1861,  and  about  all  the  World  could  do 
was  to  call  such  charges  slander  and  twaddle.  Its  defenses  of  Sey¬ 
mour’s  loyalty  were  lost  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign.  Harper's 
published  poem,  Democratic  Hell-Broth ,  was  probably  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  news  of  the  expensive  carpet-bag  governments  which 
should  have  reached  the  people,  but  the  Democratic  papers  were 
unable  to  reach  a  majority  of  the  reading  public.  Anyway,  the 
North  wanted  peace  and  quiet,  a  chance  to  improve  its  economic 
fortune. 

The  Blairs  and  their  friends  worked  unceasingly  for  a  victory. 
Rollins  and  Broadhead  tried  to  keep  rebels  in  the  background  in 
Missouri.  Frank  Blair  won  a  part  of  the  German  support  from 
Schurz  and  Grant  by  manipulating  the  newspapers  in  St.  Louis. 
The  elder  Blair,  still  hoping,  plotted  unsuccessfully  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Herald .  Montgomery  and  his  father  called  on  Bennett 
at  the  Herald  office  and  found  that  he  would  have  been  willing 
to  support  Frank  for  President,  but  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
Seymour  and  determined  to  support  Grant. 

John  Maguire  and  Montgomery  found  it  difficult  to  get  funds 
enough  from  the  National  Committee  to  provide  speakers  where 
they  were  so  sorely  needed.  Labor  speakers  were  wanted  for 
Pennsylvania,  but  poor  Tilden  had  no  funds  to  give.17  One  of  the 

18  Bancroft,  Schurz,  I,  451-3. 

17  Blair  MSS.  John  Maguire  to  M.  Blair,  Sept.  28,  1868;  Doolittle  MSS.,  in  Mo. 
Hist.  Rev.,  II,  145. 
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causes  for  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  ticket  was  a  dearth  of 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  a  campaign.  Both  parties  concen¬ 
trated  on  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  in  October.  Speakers 
of  national  repute  were  sought  out  to  be  sent  into  those  states. 
Seymour  asked  for  McClellan  to  be  sent  to  speak  in  Pennsylvania 
to  avoid  defeat  in  that  most  important  state,  but  McClellan 
refused  to  do  it. 

The  Republicans  were  not  certain  of  success  until  after  the 
October  states  had  given  their  ticket  a  majority.  Thousands  of 
dollars  were  poured  into  doubtful  areas.  Every  speaker  of  conse¬ 
quence  or  any  who  spoke  fluently  were  employed  to  canvass  the 
country.  In  New  York  the  National  Republican  Committee  ad¬ 
vised  the  Republican  press  to  frame  its  editorials  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Democrats  had  no  hope  of  electing  Seymour,  but 
wanted  Hoffman  elected  governor  in  order  that  Tammany  might 
enjoy  public  plunder.18  The  Irish  Republic,  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  was  persuaded  with  Republican  money  to  use  its  influence 
with  the  Irish  voters,  and  Irish  speakers  were  sent  among  the 
Irish-Americans.  Men  who  spoke  Bohemian  were  sent  among 
their  fellow  immigrants,  and  a  French  edition  of  a  life  of  Grant 
was  published  for  French- Americans.  A  flood  of  pamphlets  was 
broadcast  among  the  people.  One  was  entitled:  “Horatio  Sey¬ 
mour,  The  War  Record  of  a  Peace  Democrat.  A  Peace  Man  in 
War,  A  War  Man  in  Peace!”  In  it  Seymour  was  represented  as  a 
politician  of  some  note,  nominated  by  a  convention  in  which  no 
of  the  1 86  rebel  Democrats  saw  rebel  service,  and  as  supporting  a 
platform  which  was  dictated  by  rebels  whose  hands  were  still  red 
with  the  blood  of  murdered  Union  soldiers.  His  Copperhead 
speeches  were  quoted  effectively  against  him,  especially  the  speech 
of  January  31,  1861,  in  which  he  was  said  to  have  declared  that 
“all  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  seem  to  have  fled  from  our 
national  capital.”  18  In  another  pamphlet  an  appeal  to  the  laborers 
was  made  by  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  backward  South 
and  the  progressive,  manufacturing  North.  In  another  pamphlet 
entitled,  “The  Public  Debt  a  Democratic  Legacy.  The  First  Rebel¬ 
lion  a  Rally  for  Slavery.  What  it  Cost  the  Nation.  A  Second 

1 8  “Memorandum”  in  W.  E.  Chandler  MSS. 

19  W.  E.  Chandler  MSS.;  Albany  Daily  Atlas  and  Argus,  Feb.  4,  1861. 
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Civil  War  Threatened,”  the  National  Committee  asked  the  voters 
what  the  late  “Democratic  Civil  War  of  rebellion”  had  cost 
America.  The  answer  was  a  summary  of  the  ills  which  had  been 
brought  upon  the  country.  The  lives  of  300,000  as  brave,  patriotic, 
noble-hearted,  intelligent  men  as  ever  lived  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  defense  of  their  country;  as  many  more  were  crip¬ 
ples;  1,000,000  widows  and  orphans  were  deprived  of  their  natural 
protectors,  and  the  people  were  forced  to  pay  $3,000,000,000  to 
save  the  Union.  That  Democratic  war  had  cost  the  South  unut¬ 
terable  woe  to  her  poor  people,  as  many  killed  and  maimed  as 
in  the  North,  and  an  impoverished  country.  That  war  was  waged 
to  enslave  the  poor,  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  now  the  Demo¬ 
crats  asked  the  American  people  to  make  treason  a  virtue  and 
loyalty  a  crime  by  electing  Seymour  and  Blair.  A  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  a  negro  and  a  Radical  Republican  who  sought  to  explain 
that  a  Radical  was  a  good  Republican  was  distributed  among  the 
newly  made  colored  citizens.  And  to  convince  the  voters  that 
Blair  was  a  dangerous  man  a  broadside  entitled,  “Peace  or  War 
the  Democratic  Position  Illustrated  by  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,”  was 
printed  and  mailed  to  Republican  leaders  throughout  the  country. 
“Let  us  have  Peace,”  was  Grant’s  request,  according  to  this  pam¬ 
phlet,  and  “Let  us  have  War”  was  the  cry  of  Blair  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats. 

The  Republicans  were  thoroughly  frightened  at  the  prospects 
of  defeat.  In  Ohio  Schenck,  whom  Vallandigham  sought  to  re¬ 
place,  was  hopeful,  but  he  wrote  to  Chandler  that  “it  has  been  a 
terrible  conflict,  &  I  don’t  want  to  go  through  another  like  it.” 
J.  R.  Jones,  a  National  Republican  Committee  campaigner  in 
Indiana,  reported  that  he  never  saw  such  excitement  and  so  much 
bad  blood  in  any  canvass.  Hardly  a  day  passed  without  some  one 
being  killed.  On  October  6  Colfax  assured  Chandler  that:  “We 
are  closing  up  this  State  Canvass  [in  Indiana]  in  a  blaze  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  I  am  speaking  every  day  to  enormous  &  excited  crowds. 
.  .  .  The  Dems  are  zealously  at  work  though  less  hopeful  than 
3  weeks  ago,  when  they  were  sure.”  Joseph  E.  Brown  warned 
Chandler  that  no  hope  of  success  could  be  had  in  Georgia  unless 
the  negroes  were  protected  and  taken  to  the  polls.  Fraud  and 
bloodshed  were  reported  on  election  day  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
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State  Republican  Committee  of  Missouri  sent  in  a  plea  for  speak¬ 
ers  and  money  to  save  four  Congressmen  and  the  negro  suffrage 
amendment.20  After  the  October  elections  the  Republican  field 
workers  continued  to  beg  for  speakers  and  money  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess  in  November.  Republican  success  in  the  October  states  was 
on  too  slender  a  margin  to  be  entirely  comfortable.  The  financial 
issue  was  the  dangerous  one  for  the  Republicans  in  the  Middle 
West. 

Montgomery  became  alarmed  over  the  bitter  attacks  made  by 
the  Radicals  as  they  ripped  the  Broadhead  letter  to  pieces.  Nearly 
all  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  electioneering  in  one  form  or 
another.  He  made  an  explanatory  speech  in  Virginia  during 
which  he  said  that  Frank  Blair  could  do  nothing  revolutionary 
unless  it  was  so  decided  at  the  ballot-box.  There  could  be  no  war 
unless  the  Radicals  provoked  it  by  a  refusal  to  abide  by  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  people.  They  had  glaringly  violated  the  Constitution, 
refused  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  now  sought  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  rule  by  choosing  the  commander  of  the  army  who 
would  be  at  their  beck  and  call. 

Seeing  that  the  Republican  shibboleth  of  the  campaign,  “Grant 
and  Peace,”  or  “Blair  and  Revolution,”  was  driving  thousands  of 
voters  into  the  Radical  camp,  a  number  of  the  Democrats  became 
restive  and  hoped  to  readjust  their  ticket  before  the  election  was 
entirely  lost.  Attempts  were  made  to  enlighten  the  public  on 
Blair’s  doctrine  of  reconstruction,  to  allay  any  fears  that  he  might 
commit  an  unconstitutional  act.  fames  Howes  asked  Blair  by 
letter  if  he  would  test  the  Reconstruction  Acts  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Blair  replied  that  the  Court  had  already  declared  them 
null  and  void,  and  cited  such  cases  as  Milligan  and  Bowles,  and 
Cummings  vs.  Missouri,  but  the  decisions  of  the  Court  were  not 
enforced.  He  purposed  to  enforce  these  decisions  according  to 
the  will  of  the  people.21  Blair  persisted  in  his  advocacy  of  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  Radical  policy  and  refused  to  change  his  campaign 
tactics. 

Rumors  of  a  possible  change  of  candidates  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  began  to  float  around.  The  Republican  papers  grasped  the 

20  Chandler  MSS. 

21  Cincinnati  Commercial,  Oct.  17.  Blair  to  Howes,  Aug.  24,  1868. 
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importance  of  such  rumors  to  themselves,  and  so  they  spread  and 
increased  them.  Frank  Blair  hurried  to  Silver  Spring  as  quietly 
as  possible  to  have  a  family  conference  in  the  last  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  His  presence  in  the  East  could  be  explained  to  the  public, 
for  he  was  to  speak  in  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  on  October  i.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  what  happened  in  that  conference.  The  Blairs 
were  still  optimistic,  but  they  worried  over  the  ominous  threats 
of  the  Radicals.  They  expected  the  Radical  Congress  to  make  a 
show  of  resistance  if  the  Democrats  won  a  victory  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  states.  The  elder  Blair  called  for  a  conference  of  Democratic 
leaders  at  Montgomery’s  home  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  Octo¬ 
ber  17.  The  meeting  was  to  be  secret.  “We  must  have  some  in¬ 
fluential  Body,”  he  wrote  to  Doolittle,  “to  see  that  the  Republic 
takes  no  detriment.”  22 

On  his  return  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  to  deliver  a  series  of 
four  speeches,  Frank  stopped  in  Cincinnati  for  a  conference  with 
“Wash”  McLean  and  other  Western  Democratic  politicians.  After 
the  conference  on  October  14,  he  wrote  to  Beck  that  McLean  and 
“all  our  people  are  hopeless,  and  they  have  a  plan  on  foot  to  get 
rid  of  Seymour  ...  &  have  Chase  put  in  his  place.  It  seems  that 
an  intrigue  has  been  going  on  for  a  great  while  looking  to  this 
plan,  and  intended  to  take  effect  in  case  of  a  heavy  defeat  in 
Maine.  But  our  people  seem[ed]  so  confident  of  the  middle  states 
that  it  would  not  work.”  On  October  13,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Pennsylvania  went  Republican  at  the  polls.  “Now,” 
wrote  Blair,  “it  is  believed  that  the  Democrats  will  all  support 
Chase  &  that  he  can  draw  from  the  Rads,  the  bench  influence,  the 
Methodist  influence  &  perhaps  other  power  which  may  enable  us 
to  rally  &  defeat  Grant  in  November.”  Blair  was  opposed  to  it, 
but  if  it  would  defeat  the  Republicans,  he  was  willing  to  make 
the  attempt.  “I  am  personally  too  much  implicated  to  judge  of 
this  suggestion  dispassionately  but  nothing  will  permit  my  doing 
anything  or  going  for  anything  to  prevent  the  Radical  success.” 

Chase  was  probably  willing  to  have  Seymour  replaced,  but  he 
did  not  believe  the  reproaches  which  the  Radicals  and  Western 
Democrats  had  directed  against  Seymour  were  warranted.  As 

aa  Doolittle  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  Doolittle,  Oct.  8,  1868. 

23  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  J.  B.  Beck,  Oct.  15,  1868. 
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a  matter  of  fact,  Chase  thought  Seymour  erred  in  giving  his  con¬ 
sent  to  run  with  Blair  on  the  Broadhead  letter  platform  without 
a  protest.  Chase  apparently,  as  with  thousands  of  others,  did  not 
see  Seymour’s  protest  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  nomination. 
The  campaign,  said  Chase,  was  clearly  one  of  Blair  and  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Grant  and  Peace.**  Under  such  conditions  there  was 
room  for  a  change.  He  must  have  believed  that  Blair  also  should 
resign. 

By  October  Democrats  of  the  East  could  see  the  ill  effects  of 
their  misjudged  conduct  of  the  campaign.  They  had  furnished 
the  Radicals  with  the  real  issue  of  the  campaign  by  their  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Blair  after  he  wrote  the  Broadhead  letter.  The  Radicals 
waved  the  bloody  shirt  and  frightened  the  people  into  believing 
that  the  election  of  Blair  and  Seymour  meant  another  war.  The 
voters  shrank  with  horror  from  such  a  mad  idea.  Then,  too,  Sey¬ 
mour  had  remained  at  home  while  Blair  spoke  extensively,  every¬ 
where  attacking  the  Radicals  savagely,  and  proposing  to  change 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  passed  by  the  Rump  Congress.  Pendle¬ 
ton’s  issues,  those  in  which  the  West  was  vitally  interested,  were 
submerged  in  a  plethora  of  wild  charges  and  utter  confusion. 
Every  Southerner  who  spoke  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  endorsing 
Blair.  Grant  remained  at  home  some  of  the  time  and  spoke  no¬ 
where,  drove  a  borrowed  horse  and  buggy  to  visit  the  neighbors, 
and  in  his  newly  adopted  policy  of  being  silent  on  all  political 
subjects  appeared  learned  and  dignified.  His  friends  made  then- 
slogan  of  Grant  and  Peace  tremendously  effective. 

The  New  York  World  was  considered  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  party.  Until  October  it  labored  diligently  to  counteract  the 
evil  influence  of  the  Broadhead  letter  in  the  East  and  North  with¬ 
out  repudiating  Blair,  but  it  was  overborne  by  the  strength  of  the 
Sun ,  the  Herald ,  the  Tribune ,  the  Albany  Evening  Journal ,  and 
other  powerful  journals.  On  October  7,  in  sheer  desperation,  the 
editors  of  the  World  came  out  in  a  long  editorial  explaining  that 
at  last  the  failure  of  some  of  the  negro  governments  in  the  South 
since  the  Chicago  and  New  York  national  conventions  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  utter  impracticability,  and  that  they  could  not 
continue  to  exist.  New  Radical  Republican  laws  in  Alabama  ex- 

84  Warden,  Chase,  715. 
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tending  the  franchise  to  the  whites  was  ample  proof  of  the  failure 
of  negro  governments.  Earlier  in  the  campaign  the  very  wise  and 
practical  General  Blair  could  see  no  other  way  out  than  to  declare 
in  favor  of  ending  carpet-bag  and  negro  rule  with  force,  but 
every  one  knew  now  that  no  longer  would  such  a  policy  be  needed. 
The  World  thus  repudiated  the  Broadhead  letter. 

The  Radical  press,  ever  on  guard,  decided  that  the  World 
wanted  a  change  of  campaign  strategy,  candidates,  and  party  man¬ 
agement.  By  October  16  the  World  declared  that  no  Democratic 
candidate  would,  in  Cromwellian  style,  destroy  established  gov¬ 
ernments  and  laws.  The  American  people  were  for  peace  and 
nothing  could  be  so  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  Democracy  as  a 
general  belief  that  it  would  sanction  an  attempt  to  cut  the  Gor¬ 
dian  knot  of  Southern  politics  with  the  sword.  The  Radicals  had 
unfairly  and  unscrupulously  perverted  the  Blair  letter  to  Broad- 
head.  Thus  leading  up  to  the  subject  of  leadership,  the  World 
called  on  Seymour  and  Blair  to  do  something.  The  party,  it  said, 
was  ready  to  be  led,  but  it  could  do  nothing  without  leaders. 

The  Democratic  leaders  did  take  action.  On  the  17th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  the  National  Committee,  composed  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
Augustus  Schell,  and  August  Belmont,  telegraphed  to  W.  F. 
Story  of  Chicago  that  the  suggestion  to  change  the  ticket  was 
wholly  unauthorized  and  absurd,  and  was  received  by  the  masses 
with  astonishment,  derision,  and  indignation.*8  In  a  speech  to 
the  Democracy  in  St.  Louis,  October  17,  Blair  publicly  expressed 
his  willingness  to  resign  if  the  party  desired  it,  but  he  assured  the 
audience  that  he  would  continue  in  any  capacity  in  the  party  to 
denounce  the  Radicals.  Rumors  were  flying  thick  to  the  effect 
that  both  candidates  would  resign;  and  they  were  ready,  said 
Blair.28  Any  split  in  party  opinion  so  late  in  the  campaign  was 
dangerous,  and  to  call  for  the  resignation  of  the  leaders  was 
demoralizing. 

The  elder  Blair  wrote  to  Tilden  on  the  subject  of  leadership 
on  the  19th,  before  he  had  seen  the  editorial  of  the  morning 
World  calling  on  Frank  Blair  to  aid  the  Democracy  by  “chivalric 
Action  superior  to  all  eloquence.”  He  probably  knew  that  in  a 
conference  between  Seymour  and  the  Democratic  National  Com- 

26  Bigelow,  Tilden,  I,  250-51.  28  N.  Y.  World,  Oct.  20.  Blair  speech. 
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mittee  on  the  17th,  Seymour  had  stated  that  he  was  willing  to 
withdraw,  and  would  do  so  if  Blair  must  resign.  The  elder  Blair 
wrote  that  he  had  a  letter  from  Frank  “in  which  he  refers  to  you 
and  myself  to  judge  of  the  circumstances y  the  when  and  the  how , 
he  shall  do  what  it  seems  he  has  declared  to  the  country  publicly 
[in  St.  Louis,  Oct.  17],  he  is  ready  to  do,  if  necessary  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  party  which  nominated  him  to  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency.  If,  therefore,  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  persons  to 
represent  our  cause  in  the  Novr.  elections,  please  telegraph  and  I 
will  come  instantly  to  meet  you.”  27  Upon  receipt  of  Blair’s  letter 
Tilden  immediately  telegraphed  to  Silver  Spring:  “Without  con¬ 
templating  any  change,  I  should  be  glad  to  consult  with  you,  but 
can’t  leave  my  post.  Come  here  immediately  if  you  can.” 

In  his  letter  to  Tilden,  Blair  went  on  to  say  that  Seward  and 
Chase  had  concocted  a  scheme  to  replace  Seymour  with  Chase. 
Seward  had  approached  a  brother-in-law  of  Daniel  W.  Voorhees 
in  an  eloquent  appeal  to  convince  him  that  Chase  should  supplant 
Seymour.  Blair  naturally  resented  the  interference  of  Seward 
and  Chase,  who  were  “unco  thick  and  thrang  together”  and 
hoped  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  Democracy.  “If  we  are  to 
change  front,”  wrote  Blair,  “why  not  take  McClellan  and  Pen¬ 
dleton,”  or  Hancock  and  Hendricks,  or  some  other  combination 
of  men  who  had  strength  in  the  New  York  convention?  As  to 
the  resignation  of  Frank,  he  chose  to  speak  in  person  and  in 
consonance  with  the  wishes  of  the  National  Committee.28 

The  World  placed  the  National  Committee  in  an  embarrassing 
situation.  Tilden  and  Schell  were  intimate  friends  of  the  Blairs, 
had  helped  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Frank,  and  Tilden  had 
not  been  unalterably  opposed  to  having  Frank  at  the  head  of  the 
ticket.  Tilden’ s  speeches  in  the  campaign  were  similar  in  thought 
to  those  of  Frank’s,  but  more  diplomatic.  Tilden  disliked  Chase 
intensely  and  preferred  a  New  York  man  to  others.  The  World 
pronounced  Seymour  a  sagacious  man  whose  policy  of  proselyt¬ 
ing  the  Republicans  should  have  been  followed  instead  of  the 
unfortunate  policy  of  Blair.  In  a  National  Committee  meeting  in 
Tammany  Hall,  on  the  19th,  it  was  decided  to  continue  with  the 
ticket  as  constituted,  but  to  change  their  campaign  strategy.  Sey- 

87  Bigelow,  Tilden,  I,  198-99.  2  8  Ibid.,  198-99. 
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mour  was  to  take  the  field  in  person  and  the  whole  party  was  to 
advance  at  the  call  of  this  new  bugle.  Blair’s  policy  was  to  be 
softened  into  mere  charges  against  the  Radicals  without  a  prom¬ 
ised  overthrow  of  the  Congressional  Reconstruction  Acts. 

Seymour  then  entered  the  political  arena  in  the  role  of  a  public 
speaker.  He  traveled  westward  to  Indianapolis  in  a  tour  during 
which  he  emphasized  the  need  of  a  reformed  currency,  labor 
legislation,  and  peace.  The  Democrats  did  not  want  revolution, 
nor  would  they  overturn  governments  illegally.  The  World  en¬ 
deavored  to  work  up  new  enthusiasm  for  Seymour.  Thousands 
of  people  went  to  hear  him  and  took  part  in  Democratic  campaign 
jubilees.  Blair’s  letter  to  Howes  was  republished  as  a  sequel  to  the 
Broadhead  letter.  The  World  implored  Democratic  orators  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  idea  that  Democratic  success 
meant  war.  It  continued  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  Blair  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  won  a  single  Republican  vote,  the  only  reason 
for  nominating  him.  It  was  disgusted  with  him  because  he  was 
unchivalrous  enough  not  to  resign  without  forcing  the  National 
Committee  into  the  embarrassing  position  of  having  to  push  him 
out.  The  World  failed  to  realize,  as  did  the  Committee,  that  the 
West  did  not  want  Seymour  and  preferred  Blair,  that  if  victory 
came  at  all,  it  must  be  at  the  risk  of  salvaging  some  of  the  East 
and  winning  the  West.  Failing  to  force  Blair  out,  the  editors  of 
the  World  fell  to  minimizing  the  power  of  Blair  if  he  were 
elected.  Blair,  they  said,  would  be  less  powerful  than  a  Mississippi 
sheriff  in  carrying  out  the  Reconstruction  Acts.  They  showed 
how  Seymour  disagreed  with  Blair  on  reconstruction,  what  a 
peace-loving  President  Seymour  would  be,  how  much  better 
statesman  he  was  than  the  inexperienced  Grant,  and  rejoiced  to 
see  the  new  battle-cry  of  Seymour  and  Grant  instead  of  Blair  and 
Grant.  The  Radical  press  taunted  the  World  by  saying  it  was 
unfair  to  Blair  for  the  ills  of  the  Democracy.  Had  not  the  Demo¬ 
crats  read  the  Broadhead  letter  before  they  nominated  Blair  ?  The 
World  explained  that  the  Blairs  had  manipulated  their  forces  and 
elected  one  of  the  family  against  the  wishes  of  the  convention. 
They  had  published  and  distributed  among  the  delegates  the  hate¬ 
ful  Order  No.  11,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  General 
Ewing,  the  choice  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  Very  well,  replied 
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the  Radicals,  but  we  prefer  an  open  Frank  Blair,  if  we  have  to  be 
defeated,  to  a  revengeful,  secretive  schemer  like  Ewing.  And  so 
the  battle  raged,  to  the  amusement  of  the  Republicans,  until  elec¬ 
tion  day  on  November  3. 

Democratic  courage,  though  shocked  to  its  foundations,  was 
kept  alive  until  the  last.  Blair  changed  the  tenor  of  his  speeches 
to  avoid  further  clashing  with  the  World  and  its  friends,  but  he 
continued  to  denounce  the  Radicals.  More  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  economic  condition  of  the  country,  even  by  Blair,  than  had 
been  before  the  two  movements  to  change  the  nominees.  The 
Democrats  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  Grant,  whose 
hobby  was  horses,  would  give  the  country  a  horse-“stable”  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Radical  sort.  The  key  to  Grant’s  soul,  they  said,  was 
“whiskey”;  he  was  not,  like  Blair,  a  statesman.  A  Democratic 
transparency  showed  a  drunken  negro  lying  with  his  head  on  a 
whiskey  barrel,  saying,  “Ise  for  Useless  Grant — he  loves  it 
straight.”  In  explaining  how  the  Radicals  loved  the  negroes, 
Colonel  C.  S.  Cameron  of  Arkansas,  quoted  a  parody  to  illustrate 
the  depth  of  their  love;  it  ran  as  follows: 

Come  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  African  dear, 

Though  thy  chains  are  all  off  thee,  thy  home  is  still  here; 

I  know  not  how  much  you  can  tote, 

But  I  know  that  I  love  thee  because  you  can  vote. 

The  Radicals  replied  with  a  rhyme  on  Blair:  ** 

Blair,  Blair,  Black  sheep, 

Have  you  any  wool? 

Yes,  my  master,  seven  bags  full — 

Nigger  scalps  from  Georgia, 

Ku-Klux  got  them  all, 

So  many  less  nigger  votes 
Against  us  in  the  Fall. 

The  Radicals  stooped  to  slurring  the  Democratic  personalities, 
not  refraining  from  cheap  ribaldry  as  in  the  following  description 
of  the  elder  Blair.80 

If  it  should  ever  be  your  lot,  walking  in  the  streets  of  Washington, 
to  see  an  idiotic-faced  old  man  of  a  singular  parchment  ugliness,  wear- 

8#N.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct  7,  1868.  80  Cincinnati  Commercial,  Sept.  13,  1868. 
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ing  a  Quaker  brimmed  hat  of  felt  or  straw,  his  mouth  ajar,  his  eyes 
vacant,  wrinkles  like  a  withered  apple  extending  across  his  face  trans¬ 
versely,  his  sandy  hairs  frost-smitten — a  being  altogether  to  whose 
physiognomy  that  of  Horace  Greeley  is  the  bright  and  morning  star 
— conclude  the  portrait  of  the  stranger  by  writing  beneath  it  Frank 
P.  Blair. 

The  results  of  the  election  were  not  surprising  except  that  Sey¬ 
mour  and  Blair  polled  as  high  as  47.29  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote.  According  to  the  electoral  vote  Grant  and  Colfax  won  a 
decisive  victory  by  a  vote  of  214  to  80.  The  Republicans  only  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  carried  every  reconstructed  state  in  the 
South  except  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  where  the  Ku-Klux  and  the 
Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,  respectively,  were  very  active.  The 
Democrats  won  only  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Oregon  in  the 
North  and  West.  Seymour  and  Blair  would  have  had  a  majority 
if  650,000  negroes  in  the  reconstructed  states  had  not  cast  their 
votes  for  Grant  and  Colfax.  Even  the  personal  popularity  of 
General  Grant  failed  to  win  the  majority  of  the  white  electors  of 
the  country  to  indorse  the  reconstruction  program  of  1867-68.  The 
Democrats  would  have  won  the  victory  had  they  made  currency 
the  issue,  but  the  nomination  of  Seymour,  a  hard-headed  business 
man,  caused  that  issue  to  drop  out  as  a  decisive  one.  Frauds  were 
perpetrated  in  the  South  by  the  Republicans  and  in  New  York 
City  by  the  “Tweed  Ring.”  In  Missouri  Grant  won  the  state  by 
25,883,  thanks  to  the  registry  laws,  but  the  voters  passed  favorably 
on  an  amendment  to  the  Drake  constitution  to  strike  out  the  word 
“white”  in  provisions  which  related  to  suffrage.  After  1868  the 
Radicals  were  broken  in  Missouri.  Montgomery  Blair  campaigned 
over  Maryland  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  safely  returned 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy  by  a  67  per  cent  majority.  The 
Democrat  of  St.  Louis  exultandy  exclaimed,  after  the  election, 
“General  Blair  is  beaten  in  his  ward,  his  city,  his  county  and  his 
State.”  31  The  World  jealously  claimed  the  honor  of  originating 
the  movement  for  the  resignation  of  Blair  and  for  what  victories 
the  Democrats  won  in  the  election.  It  attempted  in  a  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  to  prove  its  leadership  in  the  party  as  demonstrated  in  the 
last  campaign.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  challenged  such  a  claim 
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and  defended  the  West.  The  World  said  such  issues  as  green- 
backism  and  Blairism  were  dead.  To  this  the  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  newspapers  would  not  agree,  and  as  time  proved,  the  World 
was  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  currency. 

In  reviewing  the  campaign  with  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  Blair  family,  there  can  be  but  the  one  conclusion:  there  was 
no  danger  of  revolution  had  Blair  and  Seymour  been  elected,  Blair 
as  either  Vice-President  or  President.  Once  a  Blair  found  himself 
in  authority  he  usually  became  diplomatic  and  politic.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Blair  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  Frank.  Only  in 
rare  cases  was  his  advice  unheeded.  Had  Frank  been  chosen  Vice- 
President  he  undoubtedly  would  have  fallen  back  on  his  family 
for  guidance  as  he  did  in  nearly  every  important  instance  while  he 
was  in  an  important  office.  Actually  to  have  declared  the  laws  of 
Congress  void  and  to  have  enforced  such  an  executive  order 
would  have  been  a  decision  of  such  momentous  importance  that 
the  Blairs  would  have  hesitated  to  execute  it.  Secondly,  Seymour 
was  of  a  conservative,  phlegmatic  nature.  He  had  no  thought  of 
turning  revolutionist.  Thirdly,  Blair  as  Vice-President  could  have 
done  nothing  to  endanger  the  Union.  Fourthly,  Congress  was 
Republican  and  the  army  was  in  command  of  loyal  Union  gen¬ 
erals,  most  of  whom  were  Republicans. 

Frank  Blair  hardly  knew  what  to  do  after  the  election  was 
over.  His  salary  as  a  railroad  commissioner  provided  an  inade¬ 
quate  income  for  his  family.  He  thought  he  wanted  to  go  on  the 
United  States  commission  about  to  be  sent  to  Mexico,  providing 
Johnson  would  appoint  him.  The  elder  Blair  advised  Frank  to 
resume  his  practice  of  law,  but  he  was  totally  disqualified  by  age, 
temperament,  and  fitness  to  reenter  in  competition  with  the 
younger  men  at  the  bar.  Long  military  service  and  politics  had 
practically  disqualified  him  for  anything  that  a  politician  in  a 
defeated  party  could  do.32  Circumstances,  therefore,  forced  him 
into  state  politics  to  seek  political  office. 

32  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  24,  1868. 
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The  Liberal  Republican  Movement 

There  is  no  item  in  that  letter  that  I  ta\e  bac\.  I  stand  by  it. 

— F.  P.  Blair,  Junior,  on  the  Broadhead  letter,  1871. 

I 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  did  the  exhausted  political 
parties  settle  down  to  a  more  peaceful  calm  after  the  election  of 
1868  than  the  Democrats  and  Radicals  in  Missouri.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  organization  practically  disintegrated,  and  the  Republicans 
were  relieved  in  their  happy  contemplation  of  four  years  of  Grant 
and  unmolested  rule.  Very  soon,  however,  came  the  disappoint¬ 
ing  appointments  of  President  Grant,  who  chose  to  give  his  pri¬ 
vate  friends  offices  in  Missouri  rather  than  to  appoint  the  friends 
of  Senators  Drake  and  Schurz.  Against  the  wishes  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  Grant  unfortunately  appointed  John  McDonald,  of  ques¬ 
tionable  repute,  as  supervisor  of  internal  revenue  in  St.  Louis,  and 
thereby  injured  the  feelings  of  McKee  of  Fishback  and  McKee, 
owners  of  the  Missouri  Democrat .  William  M.  Grosvenor,  the 
editor  of  the  Democrat ,  had  joined  with  Carl  Schurz  in  an  effort 
to  defeat  Drake’s  man  for  the  United  States  Senate.  As  a  result, 
Schurz  was  himself  chosen  Senator  after  a  spirited  contest  in  the 
state  legislature. 

For  several  reasons,  the  Radicals  were  soon  unhappy  even 
though  they  were  in  power.  They  had  recognized  Drake  as  their 
leader  and  elected  him  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1867 
by  defeating  Blair  109  to  39  in  a  joint  session  of  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture,  but  Drake  was  vain,  egotistical,  dull,  and  far  from  being  as 
able  as  Blair  or  Schurz.  He  whipped  men  into  line  because  they 
feared  him.  Senator  John  Henderson  was  defeated  by  his  party 
because  he  voted  against  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
Drake  knew  that  he  could  not  control  Schurz  and  opposed  his 
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election  most  bitterly.  Furthermore,  enough  of  the  Radicals  voted 
against  the  negro  suffrage  amendment  to  defeat  it.  Not  all  of 
them  favored  the  new  Registry  Act  which  placed  the  supervision 
of  the  elections  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  By  that  act  the 
Radicals  had  defeated  the  Seymour-Blair  ticket.  Many  Radicals 
favored  the  enfranchisement  of  ex-Confederates  and  negroes, 
while  the  extremists  proposed  to  enfranchise  only  the  negroes  in 
order  to  continue  themselves  in  power.  Among  those  who  began 
to  seek  progressive  legislation  were  Grosvenor,  Gratz  Brown,  and 
Schurz.  The  extremists  were  represented  by  Drake,  Governor 
Fletcher,  and  Joseph  McClurg.  Schurz  and  Grosvenor  supported 
the  idea  of  universal  suffrage  and  formed  a  combination  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Republicans  to  act  with  the  Democrats  in  order  to  organize  a 
movement  for  the  enlightened  progress  of  Missouri  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  parties.  By  1870  there  were  enough  Liberals  in  the 
Republican  party  to  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  especially  in  St.  Louis  and  in  German  localities. 

Carl  Schurz  rose  in  two  years  from  a  journalist  engaged  by 
Pretorius  of  the  Westliche  Post  to  the  Senate  because  of  his  ability, 
his  friendship  with  Grosvenor,  and  his  leadership  of  the  Germans. 
He  was  clever  and  brilliant — a  rare  character  in  the  Republican 
party  in  Missouri  in  1869.  In  1870,  Frank  Blair  said  that  Schurz 
was  as  much  the  leader  of  the  Germans  in  America  as  Bismarck 
was  in  Europe.  With  the  aid  of  Schurz,  Blair  believed  that  the 
Liberal  Republicans  could  carry  the  entire  German  vote  in  1872/ 
Frank  knew  that  a  man  of  education,  ability,  and  position  had 
great  influence  on  the  Germans.  “When  a  people,”  wrote  Frank 
to  his  father,  “who  have  from  time  immemorial  looked  up  to 
men  in  position  this  counts  for  much  more  than  it  does  with  us 
and  you  know  it  has  only  too  much  force  with  us.  Now  when 
we  reflect  that  the  German  vote  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin  &  Iowa,  would  give  us  in  the  Presidential  election 
the  vote  of  all  these  states  by  majorities  in  each  equal  to  that  by 
which  we  have  swept  Missouri,  when  we  consider  that  these  Ger¬ 
mans  are  naturally  Democrats,  that  they  especially  agree  with  us 
on  the  questions  of  tariff,  taxation,  &  finance,  that  their  chief 
leader  stands  in  an  equivocal  attitude  with  the  Republicans,  is 

1  Rollins  MSS.  Blair  to  Rollins,  Dec.  18,  1870. 
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openly  proscribed  by  the  administration,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  grateful  to  him  will  be  the  proper  attention  of  another  great 
party — how  he,  already  agreeing  with  the  Democrats  on  the  great 
issues  of  the  near  future  can  be  drawn  insensibly  almost  to  our 
side,  &  yet  come  with  steps  so  natural  &  so  little  loss  of  dignity  as 
to  bring  with  him  the  solid  German  vote  of  the  Northwest. 
Therefore  I  suggest  to  you  that  our  friends  shall  not  let  him  want 
consolation  for  the  sour  faces  that  will  be  turned  to  him  from  the 
White  House  &  the  Administration  benches  in  Congress.”  * 

Frank  Blair  was  laying  deep  schemes  to  unseat  Grant  in  1872, 
and  expected  to  use  Schurz  and  the  Germans  to  help  him  do  it. 
To  perfect  his  plans  he  wanted  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  where  his  influence  would  be  national  rather  than 
local.  To  be  elected,  he  must  have  the  support  of  the  white  class 
in  Missouri  that  was  still  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  the 
Radical  test  oaths.  Through  1869  he  waited  impatiently  for  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  his  case,  Blair  vs.  Ridgely. 

He  and  other  leading  Democrats  realized  that  the  Missouri 
Democracy  had  reached  its  nadir,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  elect  a  ticket  as  long  as  the  test  oath  law  was  enforced,  and 
that  probably  more  could  be  accomplished  by  working  with  the 
Liberals  within  the  Republican  party.  Among  the  leaders  who 
supported  this  passive  policy  were  William  Hyde,  editor  of  the 
Missouri  Republican,  W.  H.  Swift,  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Central  Committee,  and  Henry  C.  Brockmeyer,  an  astute  politi¬ 
cian,  all  of  St.  Louis.  During  the  summer  in  a  secret  meeting  of 
the  state  central  committee  it  was  decided  not  to  call  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  in  1870.  Democratic  papers  in  the  state  sud¬ 
denly  blossomed  with  such  statements  as:  “The  Democratic 
party,  powerless  in  itself,  knows  not  where  to  look  for  succor. 
.  .  .  To  our  mind,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Democratic  party  of 
Missouri  will  go  into  another  election  at  all.”  The  party  member¬ 
ship  hesitated  to  drop  out  of  the  race  for  fear  the  party  might  be 
completely  destroyed,  and,  furthermore,  country  editors  and  poli¬ 
ticians  were  jealous  of  St.  Louis  leadership.  After  party  machin¬ 
ery  had  been  carefully  manipulated  and  time  for  the  local  editors 
and  old  Democrats  to  study  over  the  proposed  plan  had  been 

fl  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  Nov.  27,  1870. 
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allowed,  public  opinion  came  to  agree  with  the  St.  Louis  leaders 
on  the  passive  policy.  On  August  13  the  state  Democratic  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  practically  officially  withdrew  as  a  party  from  the 
contest. 

The  Democrats  planned  to  work  with  the  Liberal  elements  in 
the  Republican  party  in  order  that  political  disabilities  might  be 
removed  and  the  franchise  extended  to  include  the  ex-Confed- 
erates  who  were  Democrats.  In  the  Republican  state  convention 
which  met  in  Jefferson  City  on  August  31,  1870,  Carl  Schurz,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  reported  for  the 
majority  in  favor  of  extending  the  franchise.  A  minority  report 
was  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  thereupon  about  250  dele¬ 
gates  withdrew  and  nominated  a  full  state  ticket  with  Gratz 
Brown  as  candidate  for  governor.  Grosvenor,  Brown,  and  Schurz 
named  their  party  the  Liberal  Republican  party.  The  Democrats 
under  the  leadership  of  Hyde,  Blair,  John  S.  Phelps,  and  Lewis 
Bogy,  wisely  decided  to  support  the  Liberal  Republicans.  Blair 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  on  a  platform  of  cooperation 
between  Liberal  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Six  amendments 
which  removed  objectionable  features  of  the  Drake  Constitution 
were  passed  by  majorities  in  the  state  ranging  from  125,000  to 
130,000.  Brown  was  elected  governor  with  a  majority  of  over 
41,000  by  defeating  McClurg.  Blair  was  jubilant.  Almost  the 
entire  German  element  supported  the  Brown  ticket,  and  the  state 
legislature  was  won  by  the  Democrats  and  Liberals.  Furthermore, 
the  abolition  of  the  test  oath  by  amendment  sounded  the  death- 
knell  to  the  Radical  Republicans  forever.  Radicalism  had  become 
reactionary  and  unpopular  while  the  state  prospered  and  changed 
in  sentiment.  For  Missouri  the  war  on  rebels  was  over.  As  a 
result,  Silas  Woodson,  a  Democrat,  succeeded  Brown  in  1872,  and 
Democratic  control  remained  unbroken  for  approximately  thirty 
years.8 

The  hatred  for  Drake  was  almost  unbounded.  Elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1867,  he  was  forced  in  1870  to  consider  his  future  pros¬ 
pects,  which  looked  dark  in  a  political  way.  He  applied  for  an 
appointment  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 

8  For  general  facts  on  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  in  Missouri,  the  author  has 
used  the  excellent  study  by  Professor  T.  S.  Barclay,  The  Liberal  Republican  Movement 
(Columbia  (Mo.),  1926);  see  also  Violette,  op.  cit.,  ch.  20;  Blair  MSS.;  Rollins  MSS. 
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knowing  that  he  must  be  appointed  to  an  office  while  Grant  was 
President.  Frank  Blair  was  much  interested  in  the  appointment. 
As  a  Democratic  member  of  the  legislature  which  would  elect  a 
successor  to  Drake,  Blair  felt  reasonably  sure  that  his  chances  of 
election  were  promising.  By  November  n  it  was  only  rumored 
that  Drake  would  be  appointed.  Blair  asked  Montgomery  to  help 
secure  the  appointment  of  Drake  for  obvious  reasons.  “I  want 
you,”  wrote  Frank,  “to  get  all  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  his  confirmation.  I  will  without  doubt  be  elected  by  the 
Legislature  already  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate.  I  said 
some  days  ago  that  I  never  thought  the  time  would  come  when  I 
should  feel  sorry  for  this  infernal  scoundrel,  but  the  detestation 
with  which  he  is  now  regarded  here  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
feel  compassion  for  him,  but  I  should  never  think  of  supporting 
him  for  a  Judicial  appointment  (as  he  is  no  more  fit  for  a  Judge 
than  h-11  is  for  a  powder  house)  except  that  by  such  appointment 
he  will  be  got  out  of  the  Senate  and  in  all  probability  make  room 
for  me.  ...  You  must  get  the  Democrats  to  support  his  con¬ 
firmation  by  telling  them  that  a  democrat  will  certainly  be  elected 
to  succeed  him.”  4  A  week  later  Frank  wrote  to  Montgomery 
that  he  had  received  letters  from  prominent  members  of  the 
legislature  informing  him  of  their  support.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  the  appointment  of  Drake  was  quite  probable,  “for  if  it  is 
likely  to  be  made,”  he  wrote,  “I  can  be  working  for  it  while 
others  may  be  thinking  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  happen.” 

Very  soon  more  than  a  dozen  senatorial  aspirants  were  hard 
at  work,  among  whom  were  S.  T.  Glover,  Lewis  Bogy,  and  John 
S.  Phelps.  Glover  and  Phelps  were  considered  by  Blair  to  be  his 
strongest  opponents.  In  the  Blair  Papers  there  are  letters  from 
Frank  to  Montgomery  dated  November  n,  17,  27,  and  December 
2, 11,  17,  22,  26,  recording  the  progress  of  the  race  for  the  Senate. 
Another  series  may  be  found  in  the  Rollins  Papers,  for  Rollins 
agreed  to  assist  Frank,  although  Rollins  had  very  strong  claims 
to  the  position,  and  probably  expected  to  seek  the  election.5  Judge 
Gantt  found  it  very  embarrassing  to  choose  between  his  two  dear¬ 
est  friends,  Blair  and  Glover,  but  he  finally  decided  to  support 
Blair.  In  letter  after  letter  Blair  wrote  to  Montgomery  that  he 

4  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  n,  17,  1870. 
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did  little  but  seek  the  senatorship.  He  felt  confident  of  success 
from  the  start.  A  majority  of  the  newspapers  over  the  state  an¬ 
nounced  for  him  in  glowing  terms.  The  Missouri  Republican 
published  daily  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  usually 
favorable  reports  for  Blair  were  greatest  in  number.  Glover  was 
second.  “I  have  found  strength  in  many  unexpected  quarters,” 
Blair  said.  Even  George  Knapp  was  for  him,  although  he  would 
not  announce  for  any  one  through  the  Republican .  His  friends 
were  hard  at  work,  but  he  asked  Montgomery  and  his  father  to 
survey  the  field  and  work  it  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  elder 
Blair  was  to  invite  the  support  of  General  James  Shields  of  Car¬ 
rollton,  Missouri;  Montgomery  was  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  influ¬ 
ential  Congressman  James  R.  McCormick,  of  fine  old  Ben  Holli¬ 
day,  and  of  Colonel  Switzler,  whom  Rollins  generally  “carried 
in  his  pocket.”  Switzler  would  be  of  great  value  because  of 
his  influence  through  the  Columbia  Statesman,  which  he  edited. 
Blair  was  certain  of  the  support  of  the  ex-Confederate  soldiers, 
the  young  Democrats,  a  host  of  the  Liberal  Republicans,  the  Ben¬ 
ton  men,  and  the  Union  War  Democrats.  The  Liberal  Republi¬ 
cans  owed  him  their  support  for  the  aid  which  he  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  gave  to  Brown.  Governor  Brown  later  acknowledged  in  his 
inaugural  speech  that  he  owed  his  success  to  the  Democrats.  Many 
Republicans  suspected  him  of  angling  for  a  place  in  the  Democ¬ 
racy.  The  stay-at-home,  die-hard  Democrats  were  opposed  to 
Blair. 

There  were  other  phases  of  the  race  which  required  attention. 
For  instance,  could  Schurz  be  trusted  ?  Montgomery  thought  so, 
but  Frank  was  opposed  to  asking  Schurz  for  any  aid  whatever. 
The  Democrats  in  the  legislature  had  a  majority  on  a  joint  ballot, 
consequently  the  influence  of  Schurz  was  not  needed.  “Besides,” 
said  Frank,  “to  call  him  in  for  help  is  not  my  cue,  when  I  want 
him  ito  look  to  me  as  the  power  to  which  he  must  come  for 
safety.”  8  Montgomery,  however,  found  out  how  Schurz  felt;  he 
was  opposed  to  Blair.  Frank  explained  the  reason  for  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Schurz  thus: 7 

It  is  certainly  natural  that  Schurz  &  Drake  should  feel  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  them.  It  grows  out  of  their  relations  to  the  party  in  Washington 

8  Ibid.,  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Dec.  17,  1870.  1  Ibid,,  Dec.  22. 
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&  not  out  of  individual  feelings  towards  me.  If  I  should  be  returned 
Drake  &  his  set  will  blame  Schurz  for  making  the  split  which  resulted 
in  my  election  &  thus  injure  him  with  the  party.  On  the  contrary  if 
a  Republican  is  elected  or  a  democrat  not  very  obnoxious,  Schurz  can 
say  “there  is  no  great  harm  done  after  all”  &  hence  the  feeling  which 
you  describe.  But  Schurz  cannot  control  the  Liberal  members — they 
fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party  is  doomed  in  Mis¬ 
souri  &  they  will  be  very  glad  to  find  a  “getting  out  place.”  Before 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  is  over  they  will  have  disappeared  as  a 
separate  organization  &  will  have  been  absorbed  by  one  party  or  the 
other.  I  think  they  will  divide  &  one  set  (and  that  set  the  smallest) 
will  go  back  to  the  Radicals  &  the  largest  portion  will  come  to  us.  The 
Germans  may  stand  out  alone  as  they  are  very  independent  as  a  body, 
until  they  take  a  new  departure  in  some  question  that  expresses  their 
feelings  or  appeals  to  their  convictions.  I  can  carry  a  portion  of  the 
Liberals  with  me  against  all  of  their  new  leaders  &  I  intend  to  do 
it.  .  .  . 

Brown  &  myself  are  very  friendly,  and  as  he  is  not  a  candidate  he 
will  go  for  me.  Some  of  my  friends  say  he  talks  that  way  to  them. 
I  have  had  no  conversation  with  him  on  that  topic.  .  .  . 

With  Gratz  Brown,  Blair  had  a  much  better  standing.  Brown 
wanted  to  be  the  presidential  nominee  in  1872.  Blair  told  Mont¬ 
gomery  that  “Gratz  is  already  fired  up  to  fever  heat,”  when 
Montgomery  suggested  that  the  presidency  be  held  out  to  Cousin 
Gratz,  “and  it  does  not  need  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  but  only 
to  take  advantage  of  the  conflagration.  I  shall  not  omit  to  do 
this —  He  has  made  use  of  me  whenever  he  could  do  so  &  it  is 
time  he  should  be  made  to  return  some  value  for  what  he  has 
had.  He  will  not  expect  to  be  elected  to  the  senate  by  a  Legisla¬ 
ture  with  a  Democratic  majority  on  joint  ballot,  and  next  to 
himself  he  will  prefer  me,  especially  as  he  thinks  I  can  be  more 
useful  to  him  in  his  aspirations  than  any  one  else.”  Brown  did 
say  kind  things  of  Blair  for  senator  in  places  where  his 
indorsement  was  valuable.  Schurz  suspected  Brown  of  treachery.8 

Blair  claimed  the  right  to  succeed  Drake  for  two  reasons.  He 
argued  that  Drake  was  elected  in  1867  only  by  disfranchising  tlie 
voters  who  would  have  elected  Blair.  Since  he  was  really  cheated 
out  of  the  election,  he  should  have  it  now.  Secondly,  he  had 
reorganized  the  Democracy.  Personally,  he  believed  himself  to 
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be  the  leader  of  his  party  in  Missouri.  He  seemed  not  to  consider 
the  claims  of  Glover  and  Bogy,  but  he  realized  that  Rollins  was 
making  a  great  sacrifice  to  help  him.  “If  I  was  not  so  selfish,”  he 
wrote  to  Rollins,  “I  would  decline  to  avail  myself  of  the  sacrifice 
you  propose  to  make  in  my  behalf,  but  it  is  easier  to  admire  than 
to  imitate  such  self  denial.”  9  Being  sure  of  the  election,  Blair 
suggested  to  Rollins  that  they  “should  invite  the  Liberal  Republi¬ 
cans  in  the  Legislature  to  caucus  &  consult  with  us  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  two  houses.  There  is  no  doubt  of  our  ability  to  carry 
the  state,  with  the  test  oath  &  registration  abolished,  against  the 
combined  force  of  Liberal  &  McClurg  Republicans,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  German  element  extends  throughout  the  whole 
country  and  if  we  treat  them  with  consideration  they  will  unite 
with  us  cordially,  as  they  agree  with  us  on  the  currency,  taxation 
&  tariff  .  .  .  which  questions  are  likely  to  assume  the  greatest 
preeminence  in  our  next  contest.  ...  It  seems  to  me  then  that 
our  policy  is  to  play  for  this  vote  and  make  the  next  contest  for 
the  Presidency  certain  &  decisive.” 

When  the  legislature  assembled  in  January,  the  attention  of 
the  members  was  centered  on  the  election  of  a  senator.  Many 
Democrats  wanted  Blair  for  speaker  in  the  state  legislature,  but  he 
assured  Rollins  that  he  was  not  a  candidate.  The  Democrats  in¬ 
vited  the  Liberal  Republicans  to  caucus  with  them,  but  only  a 
few  voted  with  the  Democrats  for  offices  for  the  lower  house,  the 
majority  believing  with  the  Radicals  that  the  Republicans  would 
fare  best  by  a  reunion.  The  Democrats  had  a  strong  working 
majority  in  the  lower  house  and  a  majority  in  the  joint  session 
in  which  a  senator  was  to  be  elected.  In  the  party  caucus  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  Rollins  nominated  Blair,  who  was  chosen  over  Glover,  Wood- 
son,  and  Phelps  on  the  forty-first  ballot.  Blair  labored  diligently 
and  successfully  to  defeat  a  resolution  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  the  Democrats  to  support  only  the  Democracy  in  the 
future.  Attempts  were  made  to  restrict  the  membership  of  the 
caucus  to  Democrats.  Motions  to  adjourn  were  lost.  Rollins  said 
they  needed  Blair  in  the  Senate  to  help  elect  a  Liberal  Republican, 
or  a  Democratic  President.  Finally  when  the  nomination  of  Blair 
was  made  unanimous,  the  doors  of  the  caucus  room  were  opened 

9  Rollins  MSS.  Blair  to  Rollins,  Dec.  14,  18,  1870. 
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and  excited  spectators  crowded  into  the  room  wildly  to  cheer 
Blair,  who  was  invited  to  speak.  His  speech  was  a  gracious,  mol¬ 
lifying  one,  in  which  he  explained  that  he  was  a  Democrat  and  a 
Liberal  and  promised  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  His  heart  was  too  full  of  joy  to  heed  the  cries  of  “Go 
on,  go  on.”  10  The  papers  reported  that  the  banquet  which  was 
given  in  Blair’s  honor  was  the  most  brilliant  political  banquet  in 
St.  Louis  for  years.  A  large  majority  of  the  Democrats  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  nomination,  but  the  Republicans  were  much  dis¬ 
turbed  and  without  hope  of  defeating  Blair.  The  Liberals  nom¬ 
inated  Henderson,  whom  Blair  defeated  102  to  59  in  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature,  receiving  twelve  votes  from  without  his 
party. 

The  election  of  Blair  to  the  Senate  was  looked  upon  by  his 
friends  as  a  vindication  of  his  policy  and  a  payment  for  what  he 
had  done  for  the  party.  The  enthusiastic  Rollins  assured  the  elder 
Blair  that  this  victory  would  put  Frank  on  his  feet  again,  and 
restore  him  to  his  lost  position  in  politics,  where  he  could  expect 
further  advancement.11 


2 

The  Liberal  Republicans  of  Missouri  visualized  a  national 
movement  for  the  moral  uplifting  of  the  people  when  they 
offered  to  fraternize  with  the  Democrats.  The  idealists  were 
soon  disillusioned,  for  they  discovered  that  party  names  were  not 
forgotten,  organizations  not  abandoned,  and  that  the  Democrats 
fully  intended  to  use  their  regained  powers  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  But  to  bear  with  Grant  and  his  corrupt  administration 
was  worse.  Of  the  two  evils  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  the 
United  States  chose  to  overthrow  Radicalism  by  cooperating  with 
the  Democrats.  To  bring  the  Democrats  to  the  point  where  they 
would  vote  a  Liberal  Republican  ticket  was  the  task  of  the  Blairs 
and  others  who  worked  for  that  goal. 

For  a  time  after  the  election  of  1868  the  Eastern  Blairs  thought 
of  Frank  for  a  presidential  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  1872.  Within  sixty  days  Frank  was  thinking  of  himself  in 

10  Weekly  People's  Tribune,  Jan.  x8,  1871. 

11  Blair  MSS.  Rollins  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  Jan.  13,  1871. 
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that  role.  How  to  attain  it  became  one  of  his  primary  interests. 
He  knew  that  he  must  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Democracy 
of  Missouri  by  being  elected  to  the  Senate.  That  victory  won, 
he  sought  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Germans  in  the  United  States 
through  a  friendship  with  Carl  Schurz.  Throughout  his  political 
career  Blair  was  obsessed  with  the  belief  that  the  German  vote 
was  the  determining  factor  in  a  national  election.  Interestingly 
enough,  Grosvenor  advised  Schurz  to  cultivate  Blair  when  the 
latter  entered  the  Senate.  This  Schurz  did  without  pledging  him¬ 
self  to  Blair.  On  February  16,  Blair  wrote  to  Rollins  that  “Schurz 
&  I  are  on  excellent  terms.  He  is  very  friendly  and  very  talkative. 
He  is  an  immense  egotist,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  at  him  on 
that  account.  He  has  fine  power  and  if  he  was  not  so  opinionated 
he  would  be  much  more  effective.  I  want  you  to  write  him  a 
long  &  friendly  letter.  He  likes  you  &  admires  you  almost  as 
much  as  I  do.  .  .  .If  you  could  make  him  believe  that  the  State 
is  irretrievably  lost  to  the  Republicans  but  that  he  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  &  sustained  by  the  Democracy,  it  would  greatly  help  the 
plans  I  disclosed  to  you.”  12  Although  Blair  may  not  have  known 
it,  Schurz  preferred  Rollins  to  Blair  for  Senator  during  the  contest 
in  the  legislature,  and  was  willing  to  have  the  Liberal  Republicans 
support  Rollins,  whom  he  regarded  as  being  at  least  a  semi- 
Republican.  Blair,  unknown  to  Schurz,  had  asked  Montgomery 
Blair  in  November,  1870,  to  persuade  certain  influential  politicians 
to  support  E.  W.  Fox  for  Collector  at  St.  Louis  instead  of  Felix 
Coste,  whom  Schurz  supported.  Fox  was  intelligent  and  influ¬ 
ential,  said  Blair,  and  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Radical  State 
Central  Committee.  As  such  he  was  impetuously  Radical  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  would  work  to  defeat  the  Liberal  Republican  move¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  Schurz.  Such  an  appointment  would  tend 
further  to  separate  the  Radicals  and  Liberals.13 

Out  of  the  Missouri  policy  of  fraternization  Blair  hoped  to  see 
himself  emerge  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Germans  and  Liberal  Republicans.14  The  Blairs, 
however,  found  little  encouragement  for  Frank’s  presidential 
race.  During  the  senatorial  contest  Frank  had  reasserted  his  belief 

12  Rollins  MSS.  Frank  Blair  to  Rollins,  Washington  City,  Feb.  1 6,  1871. 

18  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  17,  1870. 

14  Ibid.,  F.  P.  Blair  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  27,  1870. 
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in  every  sentence  in  the  Broadhead  letter.  This  extreme  position 
practically  eliminated  him  as  a  presidential  candidate  on  any 
ticket.  His  Southern  friends  admired  him  as  the  “most  sagacious, 
audacious,  and  courageous  of  the  conservative  leaders.”  He  had 
never  “flunked  and  never  lied”  and  had  fought  the  South  for 
conscience  sake,16  but  the  Broadhead  letter  was  to  him  what 
Appomattox  was  to  the  Confederacy.  While  Frank  was  testing 
his  strength,  General  Hancock  was  angling  for  the  presidency 
and  begging  Missourians  to  support  him.18 

After  seeing  his  own  chances  for  the  presidency  disappear, 
Frank  then  began  to  promote  the  interests  of  Governor  Brown, 
whom  he  expected  to  see  nominated  by  the  Liberal  Republican 
party.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1871  he  asked  for  a  conference  with 
Rollins  and  Brown  to  decide  on  what  should  be  done.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  conference  at  Silver  Spring  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Southern  people  were  unanimous  for 
the  Missouri  policy,  and  although  nothing  was  said  in  the  press 
by  Schurz  in  favor  of  Brown,  the  impression  was  everywhere 
that  the  Missouri-policy  movement  was  in  Brown’s  favor.  “This 
has  the  effect  to  make  public  opinion  for  him  &  will  give  him  the 
call  for  the  nomination.  Schurz  must  be  captured  in  some  way 
&  then  the  movement  is  an  undoubted  success.”  17  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  Frank  wrote  to  “Dear  Jim,”  as  he  usually  wrote  his  saluta¬ 
tion,  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  14,  1871,  telling  Rollins 
how  to  start  the  movement  for  Brown  in  Missouri.  He  began  by 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Rollins,  evidently  on 
the  same,  or  a  kindred  subject,  and  then  turned  to  the  subject  of 
Brown’s  candidacy:  18 

I  wrote  to  Gratz  urging  him  to  break  ground  upon  which  the 
malcontent  Republicans  have  determined  to  fight  Grant  &  I  thought 
it  a  good  plan  that  Gratz  should  take  position  early  and  be  backed 
up  by  Legislative  instructions—  I  [t]  will  add  greatly  to  his  strength  if 
he  breaks  ground  first  on  this  question  if  as  I  believe  the  malcontent 
Republicans  make  a  great  furore  about  it  as  they  evidently  intend  to  do. 

The  Missouri  Policy  meets  with  great  opposition  among  some 
Democratic  members  of  Congress,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them, 

15  Selma  (Ga.)  Argus,  quoted  by  Weekly  People's  Tribune,  Nov.  8,  1871. 

16  Broadhead  MSS.,  Hancock  to  Broadhead,  June  19,  1871. 

17  Rollins  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  Rollins,  Nov.  21,  1871. 

18  Rollins  MSS. 
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but  I  believe  the  Policy  will  win  by  its  own  strength  and  such  aid  as 
we  can  afford. 

It  will  be  a  most  excellent  send  off  if  you  can  get  up  a  strong  set 
of  resolutions  and  pass  them  through  the  Missouri  Legislature  by  the 
Democratic  vote.  You  can  draw  a  set  of  resolutions  referring  to  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  country  in  the  disposition  to  centralize  the 
Government  &  about  the  powers  of  the  State  Governments  &c  &c  de¬ 
claring  that  the  Democratic  Party  looking  to  this  danger  &  in  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  is  ready  to  unite  with  the  patriotic  men  in  the  Republi¬ 
can  [party]  to  resist  this  tendency  &  restore  the  power  of  the  people 
&c  &c  Then  set  out  and  recommend  to  the  Democracy  the  Passive 
policy  or  the  patriotic  policy — you  can  easily  rush  a  set  of  Resolutions 
through  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  &  say  you  commend  this 
policy  to  the  patriotic  Citizens  of  all  the  States  as  a  second  “Missouri 
Compromise”  to  heal  the  dissensions  &  cure  the  animosities  which  have 
unhappily  torn  our  country  and  now  imperil  its  future.  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  be  candidate  for  Governor  If 
you  think  I  can  help  you  in  any  point  you  must  drop  me  a  line. 

Blair  put  some  of  his  friends  in  several  states  to  work  on  the 
Missouri  policy,  better  known  as  the  passive  policy.  He  found 
some  strong  opposition  to  it  among  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
and  also  a  number  of  supporters  of  it.  The  Southerners  were  help¬ 
less  and,  on  the  whole,  rather  willing  for  the  Northern  Democrats 
to  do  anything  that  might  bring  relief  to  the  South.  For  several 
weeks  Frank  corresponded  with  Alexander  Stephens  and  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  Stephens  could  not 
bring  himself  to  support  negro  suffrage  and  equality,  and  asked 
the  Democracy  boldly  to  attack  the  Radical  usurpations.1'  Such 
advice  Frank  did  not  need.  He  was  already  in  Congress  doing 
all  he  could  to  embarrass  the  administration. 

Blair  entered  the  Senate  on  March  4,  1871.  Representative 
Cox  of  New  York  had  just  given  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Blair 
and  Hendricks  at  the  Arlington  Hotel.  At  the  banquet  were 
prominent  Democrats  and  a  delegation  of  Democratic  Congress¬ 
men.  In  the  Senate  Blair  was  assigned  to  three  standing  commit¬ 
tees  and  one  select  committee,  namely,  Military  Affairs,  Pacific 
Railroad,  Education  and  Labor,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Southern  Outrages.  In  the  following  Congress,  the  Forty-Third, 

10  American  Hist.  Asso.  Report  (1911),  11,  713.  A.  Stephens  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
May  8,  1871.  See  The  Liberal  Republican  Movement,  by  E.  D.  Ross  (N.  Y„  1919),  for 
a  national  point  of  view. 
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he  was  taken  off  the  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  and 
placed  on  the  Committee  on  Levees  of  the  Mississippi.20  Being 
a  new  senator  and  a  member  of  the  minority,  he  was  unable  to 
show  definite  leadership.  He,  however,  was  active  in  attacking 
the  administration  and  received  from  the  Republicans  many  sharp 
rebukes.  On  his  fourth  day  in  the  Senate  he  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  removal  of  all  legal  and  political  disabilities  in  the  Southern 
states.  No  Radical  misunderstood  Blair’s  motive,  and  naturally 
Blair  did  not  expect  the  enactment  of  his  bill  into  law.  One  week 
later  he  objected  to  granting  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  the 
right  to  frame  a  bill  to  punish  organized  violence  in  the  South. 
Senator  John  Sherman  was  sponsor  for  the  resolution  intended 
for  the  suppression  of  any  organization  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  and 
knew  that  the  Senate  would  legislate  on  the  subject.  The  Radicals 
were  determined  that  “organized  bands  of  lawless  and  desperate 
men,  mainly  composed  of  soldiers  of  the  late  rebel  armies,  armed, 
disciplined,  and  disguised,  and  bound  by  oaths  and  secret  obliga¬ 
tions,”  which  had  by  force,  terror,  and  violence  defied  civil  author¬ 
ity,  should  be  amply  punished  and  suppressed. 

About  all  that  Blair  could  do  in  a  majority  of  the  debates  was 
to  object,  speak,  and  delay.  He  became  almost  as  obnoxious  to  the 
Radicals  as  some  of  the  Copperheads  were  to  the  Unionists  in  1861. 
Oliver  P.  Morton  thanked  God  that  not  all  Democrats  were  Ku 
Klux,  but  he  knew  that,  as  far  as  evidence  showed,  every  Ku 
Klux  was  a  Democrat.  The  Democratic  party  had  driven  the 
Republicans  to  immediate  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes  by 
their  disloyalty  after  the  war.  Reconstruction,  said  Senator  Mor¬ 
ton,  was  found  to  be  impossible  on  a  white  basis,  because  the 
South  refused  to  accept  the  results  of  the  war.  Blair  retorted 
that  the  world  would  bear  witness  that  the  South  did  accept  the 
situation,  that  it  abolished  slavery,  that  it  recognized  the  National 
Government,  and  that  history  would  prove  it.  The  galleries  ap¬ 
plauded  him  so  loudly  that  the  Speaker  demanded  order,  and 
Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  the  tallest  Senator,  rose 
to  give  notice  that  if  the  noise  in  the  galleries  continued  to  turn 
the  Senate  chamber  into  a  sort  of  cockpit  for  the  benefit  of  spec- 

20  Cong.  Globe,  426  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  34;  426  Cong.,  2d  Sess.;  Weekly  People’s 
Tribune,  Feb.  x,  1871. 
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tators,  he  would  insist  for  the  sake  of  decency  that  the  galleries 
be  cleared.  Blair  insisted  that  the  Senatorial  investigation  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  public.  This  the  Radi¬ 
cals,  who  feared  the  Ku  Klux  might  capture  witnesses  not  to  their 
liking,  opposed  and  sought  to  have  the  proceedings  of  the  inves¬ 
tigating  committee  made  public  from  time  to  time  as  the  majority 
might  decide.  Whatever  objections  Blair  raised  were  easily 
brushed  aside  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  minority. 

In  the  second  session  of  Congress,  which  met  in  December, 
1872,  Blair  introduced  a  resolution  asking  the  President  to  show 
under  what  provisions  and  by  what  authority  he  had  set  aside  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  declaring  martial  law  in 
South  Carolina.  Why  had  he  arrested  numerous  citizens  there, 
when  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  arrested  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  before  the  laws  of  Congress,  cited  by  certain  authorities, 
were  passed?  His  resolution  was  defeated  45  to  11.  He  then 
asked  for  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
then  torn  by  revolution,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  American 
commerce,  of  freeing  the  Western  hemisphere  of  the  last  vestige 
of  slavery,  and  for  opening  Cuba  to  Americans  of  African  descent. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  resolution  was  rejected. 
This  was  probably  the  last  attempt  of  Blair  seriously  to  advocate 
the  colonization  of  negroes. 

Blair  also  advocated  government  aid  to  railroads  through  land 
grants,  the  construction  of  bridges  across  the  Missouri  River,  and 
the  construction  of  adequate  customs  buildings  in  St.  Louis;  he 
asked  that  all  unentered  government  lands  in  Missouri  be  given 
to  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools;  he  advocated 
preemption  rights  and  relief  measures  for  deserving  land  buyers, 
and  the  protection  of  settlers  in  the  neutral  lands  in  Kansas. 

Possibly  no  single  subject  attracted  more  attention  than  that 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  This  and  similar  secret  organizations  came 
into  existence  as  a  consequence  of  disorder  in  the  desolated  South. 
The  country  abounded  in  jayhawkers,  regulators,  “black  cavalry,” 
wild  young  soldiers,  and  desperadoes  who  plundered  without 
restraint.  Negroes  banded  together  in  the  Loyal  League  were 
influenced  for  evil  by  infamous  scalawags  and  carpet-bag  leaders 
who  used  and  cheated  them  at  every  turn.  The  blacks  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  prey  upon  the  country,  steal  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
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hogs,  corn,  and  any  eatable  or  usable  thing.  Drunkenness  in¬ 
creased  rapidly.  “White  women  and  girls  were  assaulted  in  the 
woods  and  ravished,  some  of  the  outrages  assuming  the  most 
odious  form.”  The  people  were  at  the  mercy  of  ignorance  and 
corruption.  Carpet-bag  governments  ran  the  states  into  unbeliev¬ 
ably  heavy  debts,  and  taxes  became  extremely  burdensome.21 

As  a  protection  against  lawlessness  and  to  frighten  the  super¬ 
stitious,  ignorant  blacks  from  the  polls,  the  whites  resorted  to  the 
use  of  secret  societies.  There  were  the  Knights  of  the  White 
Camelia  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas;  the  Society  of  the  White 
Rose  in  Mississippi,  the  Sons  of  Washington  in  Texas,  and  many 
others  whose  objects  were  similar.  The  most  notorious  of  them 
was  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  Pulaski, 
Tennessee.  Rigid  tests  were  administered  to  the  members,  who 
were  expected  to  be  loyal.  The  organization  soon  became  very 
powerful.  Its  object  was  to  discipline  the  negroes,  but  with  age, 
bold,  lawless  men  gained  control  of  local  units  and  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  foes,  white  or  black.  The  “Empire”  was  presided  over  by 
a  “Grand  Wizard”  and  his  ten  “Genii.”  Each  state  was  known  as 
a  “Realm”  under  a  “Grand  Dragon”  and  eight  “Hydras.”  An¬ 
drew  Johnson  and  Frank  Blair  were  each  accused  of  being  the 
“Grand  Wizard.”  General  N.  B.  Forrest  was  thought  to  be  the 
real  head  of  the  Klan.  He  is  said  to  have  claimed  as  many  as 
550,000  members  in  1868. 

When  the  law-abiding  leaders  discovered  that  the  “dens”  were 
filled  with  turbulent  Klansmen,  they  withdrew.  But  their  with¬ 
drawal  only  turned  the  organization  over  to  the  rough  element. 
General  Forrest  officially  disbanded  the  Klan  in  1869,  but  he  had 
no  power  to  destroy  the  camps  in  the  local  districts.  Consequently, 
unbearable  disorders  prevailed  in  too  many  districts.  That  the 
whites  did  frighten  the  negroes  away  from  the  polls  was  not 
denied.  That  there  was  no  general  disorder  because  of  the  Klan 
at  its  worst  is  true.  The  Klan  was  a  sporadic  effort  of  the  South 
to  throw  off  Radical  rule.23 

Organized  opposition  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  came  in  1869  and 
1870,  when  Arkansas,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi 
passed  laws  declaring  an  open  season  on  disguised  men.  They 
were  to  be  shot  wherever  found.  Extra  officials  were  employed  to 

fl  1  Oberholtzer,  II,  338-40.  s 2  Ibid.,  ch.  13. 
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hunt  the  Ku  Kluxers.  Drastic  laws  and  military  forces  were  used 
freely,  and  execution  of  desperate  outlaws  was  without  mercy. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  came  to  be  on  every  tongue  and  in  every 
paper.  Congress  could  not  avoid  an  investigation  to  appease  the 
North.  Radicals  and  earnest  Republicans  believed  that  the  Klan 
was  only  another  form  of  secession.  New  enforcement  laws  were 
passed  and  a  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  provided  to  investigate. 
On  this  “outrage  committee,”  as  it  was  familiarly  known,  was, 
among  others,  Frank  Blair.  On  April  20,  1871,  the  committee 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  social  and  political 
state  of  the  South.  For  several  months  witnesses  were  examined 
in  Washington,  by  subcommittees  in  state  capitals,  in  towns,  or  in 
districts  where  riots  had  occurred.  Prominent  Southern  generals 
and  statesmen  were  called  to  the  witness  stand;  planters,  teachers, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  editors,  negroes,  poor  whites,  scalawags,  and 
carpet-baggers  were  given  examinations,  questioned,  and  cross- 
questioned  by  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  amount  of  proof  produced  was  amazingly  meagre.  South¬ 
erners  perjured  themselves;  negroes  were  too  ignorant  to  tell  a 
story;  in  six  states  enough  testimony  was  found  to  fill  thirteen 
volumes.  The  majority  report  recommended  protective  measures 
in  the  form  of  federal  laws  and  supported  by  force,  both  of  which 
should  be  applied  until  there  was  an  actual  suppression  of  the 
conspiracy  against  law  and  order.  Nothing  but  obedience  must 
be  accepted  if  years  were  required  to  exact  it. 

“The  minority  report  was  a  Democratic  stump  speech.”  Blair 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  declared  that  such  conditions 
as  existed  were  the  result  of  Republican  corruption  in  the  South. 
The  whites  and  blacks  could  not  live  under  the  same  government 
with  the  blacks  in  control.  Only  40  out  of  420  counties  possessed 
marauding  bands,  and  in  those  areas  in  which  the  federal  En¬ 
forcement  Acts  were  observed,  there  were  “the  grossest  outrage, 
the  foulest  calumny  ever  perpetrated  or  circulated  upon  or  against 
a  helpless  people  by  their  rulers.”  The  responsibility  of  these 
outrages  rested  on  the  “imperial  President,”  who  was  indifferent 
to  the  terrible  results  which  were  likely  to  follow  the  maladminis¬ 
tration  of  affairs  in  the  South.*' 

88  Ibid.;  Cong.  Globe,  42c!  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  3585;  Rhodes,  VI,  322;  Foulke,  Morton, 
II,  189. 
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President  Grant  did  not  hesitate  to  use  martial  law  to  restore 
order.  Trials  under  the  Ku  Klux  law  were  held  in  1871.  Federal 
troops  usually  accompanied  the  officials  who  made  arrests.  The 
Southerners  resented  the  hardships  imposed  upon  them  in  the 
execution  of  the  law.  Charges  of  partisanship  and  corruption  ran 
through  the  whole  South.  The  Democratic  presses  used  the  stories 
of  outraged  Southerners  to  prove  their  contention  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  were  unjust,  corrupt,  and  deserving  of  a  defeat  in  1872. 
The  Radical  and  Republican  newspapers  defended  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  concluded  that  the  South  had  not  repented  of  its  great 
crime  of  secession. 

Actually,  the  negro  never  ruled  any  part  of  the  South.  A  few 
low  politicians  with  whom  the  honest  ones  could  not  cope  did 
the  work  for  the  negroes.  The  North  looked  upon  the  negroes 
as  lay  individuals,  but  the  negroes  did  not  want  to  work  in  gangs 
or  to  be  supervised.  Each  negro  wanted  a  mule  to  ride  to  town, 
a  log  hut  to  call  home,  and  to  be  his  own  boss.  Not  understand¬ 
ing  the  problem  which  confronted  the  South,  the  North  blun- 
ered  on  in  the  hope  that  the  negro  could  rise  in  a  few  years  to 
economic  and  social  respectability.  The  work  of  the  honest  people 
who  went  South  should  not  be  minimized  nor  forgotten,  nor 
should  the  progress  of  the  negro  through  his  own  initiative  and 
the  aid  of  the  South  go  unnoticed.  That  reconstruction  was 
hindered  by  war  hatreds  and  distrust,  however  natural,  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted. 

Blair  “Ku  Kluxed,”  as  he  called  his  travels  over  the  South, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  life  of  the  Committee  on  Outrages.  He 
satisfied  himself  and  the  remainder  of  the  Blair  family  that  the 
South  was  outraged  by  the  Radical  governments,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  relief  until  those  governments  were  withdrawn.  He 
was  entertained  by  the  Hancock  Club  in  New  Orleans,  and 
royally  received  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Everywhere  he  asked 
the  South  to  accept  a  nominee  which  the  North  would  propose 
for  1872.  He  begged  the  Southerners  to  send  wise,  faithful,  and 
prudent  Democrats  to  the  presidential  convention  and  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  to  join  the  Liberal  Republicans  in  the  selection  of  a 
man  to  defeat  the  dictator,  Grant.  The  Democrats,  he  said,  must 
depend  on  people  of  foreign  birth  to  help  defeat  Grant.  The 

,4  Weekly  People’s  Tribune,  Oct.  25,  1871. 
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intrepid  Carl  Schurz  would  lead  the  Germans.24  On  January  4, 
1872,  Blair  went  before  the  Missouri  legislature  to  make  a  plea 
for  the  passive  policy.  He  described  the  awful  suffering  in  the 
South  as  a  result  of  the  Ku  Klux  law.  Missourians  should  help 
the  South  rid  herself  of  the  Radicals.  Missouri  Democrats  had 
profited  greatly  from  the  passive  policy.  They  were  now  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  legislature,  free  from  the  hated  test  oaths,  and  other 
political  disabilities.  Their  blessings  could  be  spread  over  the 
South  by  persuading  the  Democratic  party  to  cooperate  with 
the  Liberal  Republicans.  His  advice  was  to  let  the  Republicans 
who  disliked  Grant  nominate  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.26 

On  Jackson  s  Day  Pendleton,  in  an  open  letter,  called  on  the 
Liberal  Republicans  to  organize  a  party  with  which  the  Demo¬ 
crats  could  cooperate.  Rollins  was  advised  by  Blair  to  have  the 
Missouri  Democratic  committee  appeal  to  the  national  party  for 
an  adoption  of  a  passive  policy  in  1872.  In  January  the  state 
Democratic  Central  Committee  of  Missouri  proclaimed  the  value 
of  the  passive  policy  to  the  party  in  Missouri,  indirectly  com¬ 
mended  Governor  Brown,  and  called  on  the  Democracy  to  allow 
the  Liberal  Republicans  to  nominate  a  man  acceptable  to  both 
groups.  Blair  wrote  to  Rollins  at  once  that  the  Committee  had 
done  their  work  well.  He  wanted  D.  H.  Armstrong,  a  signer 
of  the  Missouri  call,  to  go  to  Illinois  and  work  up  sentiment 
there.28 

Blair  and  Rollins  were  soon  delighted  with  the  Missouri  Lib¬ 
eral  Republicans,  who  held  a  mass  meeting  in  Jefferson  City  in 
January,  and  voted  to  call  a  national  convention  of  Liberal  Repub¬ 
licans,  to  be  held  on  May  1  in  Cincinnati.27  Blair’s  letter  illus¬ 
trates  the  spirit  with  which  he  entered  into  the  Missouri  plan. 
He  wrote: 28 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  at  Jeffer¬ 
son  yesterday  is  the  sensation  here  to-day.  Schurz  gives  his  unqualified 
approval.  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  leading  Liberals  here  (in  pri- 

25  Blair,  Speeches,  in  the  Mo.  State  Hist.  Soc.,  Columbia. 

3  6  Rollins  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  Rollins,  n.  d. 
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vate)  to  which  I  am  invited.  It  will  be  held  Saturday  or  Sunday — 
At  this  meeting  business  will  be  done  &  an  organization  determined 
on  in  other  States  in  response  to  Missouri.  Hurry  up  your  commission 
to  report  on  taxation  &  revenue —  This  commission  ought  to  go  to 
work  right  away  and  control  the  delegations  from  the  South —  The 
Judge  is  working  on  Maryland  &  Virginia.  Jim  Wilson  of  Iowa  & 
the  newly  elected  Senator  Allison  are  both  against  Grant [.]  Gratz  can 
reach  Grimes  of  Iowa  &  he  is  a  powerful  man  among  the  Republicans 
— we  must  secure  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Iowa  &  Missouri  &  the  South 
will  then  control  the  nomination. 

The  World  opposed  the  idea  of  a  fusion  candidate.  The  edi¬ 
tors  had  little  use  for  Blair,  whose  speeches,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  refused  to  publish.  They  headed  his  speech  before  the  Mis¬ 
souri  legislature  as  “Blair’s  Last,”  and  gave  only  a  part  of  it  in  an 
inconspicuous  part  of  the  paper.  But  Blair’s  scheme  grew.  By 
February  1  he  and  Rollins  were  ready  to  begin  to  organize  the 
South.  “The  Missouri  Policy  is  a  fixed  fact,”  he  wrote  to  Rollins. 
“I  think  five-sixths  of  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  this  policy.  I  do  not  know  any  member  who 
refuses  to  support  a  judicious  nomination  made  by  the  Liberals. 
I  think  there  are  about  ten  senators  including  Trumbull  &  Schurz 
who  will  make  this  movement  and  probably  more  members  of 
the  House.  I  think  Curtin  of  Pa.  is  the  right  man  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dency.  .  .  .  There  is  no  possibility  of  defeating  Grant  [for  the 
nomination  of  the  Republicans]  and  all  efforts  in  that  direction 
have  ceased.” 

Frank  was  pleased  with  the  record  which  Brown  was  making 
as  governor  of  Missouri.  Brown  had  the  courage  to  stand  for  a 
sound  currency  and  made  speeches  acceptable  to  the  Democrats. 
Blair  wanted  one  of  them  published  as  an  address  to  the  Democ¬ 
racy  in  order  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  country  upon  the  Mis¬ 
souri  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Schurz,  in  Blair’s  estimation, 
was  conducting  himself  admirably.  In  February  he  spoke  in 
Congress  as  Clay  and  Webster  once  spoke,  declared  Blair  enthu¬ 
siastically.  Schurz  astonished  Blair  and  was  utterly  overwhelming 
in  his  attacks  on  the  administration.29  Schurz  called  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  support  of  the  Liberal  Republicans.  Morton,  representing 
the  regular  Republicans,  angrily  accused  Schurz  of  being  at  heart 

29  Rollins  MSS.  Feb.  20,  1872. 
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a  Democrat  and  of  purposely  manipulating  the  election  of  Blair 
to  the  Senate.  Blair  assured  Rollins  that  the  Democrats  were 
ready  to  support  a  decent  man,  and  began  to  interview  Liberal 
Republicans  with  that  in  view.  He  found  Brown  in  favor  in  cer¬ 
tain  important  quarters.  On  a  trip  to  New  York  City  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  campaigning  he  found  that  sentiment  was  for  the  “Cin¬ 
cinnati  movement,”  of  the  Missouri  policy.  If  Greeley  did  not 
sign  a  call  in  favor  of  it,  Blair  believed  that  friends  of  the  old 
editor  would  sign  to  indicate  his  attitude.  Anyway,  Greeley 
refused  to  sign  a  call  for  the  national  Republican  convention. 

The  trend  of  public  opinion  encouraged  the  Liberals  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  renomination  of  President  Grant.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  a  poor  judge  of  human  nature.  Many  of  his  bad  ap¬ 
pointees  should  have  been  dismissed,  but  once  he  trusted  a  friend, 
he  supported  him  against  all  objectors.  Personally  he  was  honest 
in  every  respect.  At  first  he  pursued  an  independent  course.  That 
failing,  he  sought  advice,  unfortunately,  from  Ben  Butler,  Cam¬ 
eron,  and  Conkling.  Unfortunate  associations  with  James  Fisk 
and  Jay  Gould  in  their  gold-corner  attempt  left  an  unsavory 
taste  in  the  mouths  of  reformers.  Ugly  stories  of  the  “Credit 
Mobilier”  got  into  the  newspapers.  Manipulations  of  public  offices 
for  private  gains  were  common.  Undercurrents  against  official 
corruption  created  uneasiness,  but  not  enough  opposition  to  defeat 
Grant  as  a  nominee  of  the  Republicans.  Many  of  the  Liberals 
joined  the  Democrats  in  Congress  in  bringing  to  light  a  mass  of 
evidence  of  corruption.  Democratic  papers  shrieked  their  con¬ 
demnations,  and  Blair’s  prophecies  were,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Blairs  and  hundreds  of  their  friends,  fulfilled.  Not  only  was  the 
South  in  the  grip  of  Radical  tyranny,  but  the  whole  political 
fabric  was  becoming  rotten. 

President  Grant  stood  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  spoilsmen. 
Civil  service  reformers  were  balked,  lower-tariff  advocates  found 
a  war  tariff  made  higher,  and  the  President  faithfully  carried  out 
the  Congressional  reconstruction  of  the  South  in  opposition  to  all 
Liberals.  Schurz  tried  to  organize  the  reform  elements  into  one 
political  organization.  Able  editors,  among  whom  were  Bryant, 
Godkin,  and  Bowles,  called  for  a  change  in  the  policy  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  administration.  Horace  Greeley  deserted  the  Presi- 
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dent  over  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Blair,  very  early  in  the  administration,  urged  Brown  and  his 
Liberal  Republican  friends  to  demand  the  Republican  recognition 
of  the  one-term  principle.  Sumner,  who  broke  with  Grant  over 
the  Santo  Domingo  affair,  proposed  an  amendment  embodying 
the  one-term  principle.  Grant’s  friends  were  represented  by 
Conkling,  who  opposed  the  idea  and  extolled  the  virtues  of  Grant 
in  a  speech  in  Congress,  thereby  informing  the  country  that  Grant 
would  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

By  March  20  Governor  Brown  thought  that  matters  were 
worked  pretty  solidly  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the 
Ohio  River  for  the  Cincinnati  convention.  The  real  problem  was 
to  effect  the  right  combinations  in  the  larger  states.  Montgomery 
Blair  published  a  letter  in  behalf  of  the  passive  policy,  and  prom¬ 
ised  his  support  of  a  Liberal  Republican  to  be  nominated  at 
Cincinnati.  Frank  Blair  suggested  to  his  friends  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois  that  they  encourage  the  Labor  Reformers  in  those  states 
to  embarrass  the  Republicans  as  much  as  possible.  For  some  time 
he  was  apprehensive  lest  either  Judge  David  Davis  or  Lyman 
Trumbull  might  become  formidable  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Re¬ 
publicans.  The  nomination  of  Davis  by  the  Labor  Reformers  for 
President,  however,  practically  removed  him  from  the  Liberal 
Republican  probabilities.  On  February  22  the  Labor  Reformers 
held  their  convention  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  named  candidates,  and 
adopted  a  radical  platform  that  was  many  years  in  advance  of  a 
major  party  acceptance.  In  June,  Davis  declined  the  nomination, 
and  Charles  O’Connor  of  New  York  (a  friend  of  the  Blairs)  was 
nominated. 

The  Liberal  Republican  convention  met  in  Cincinnati  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  call  of  the  Missourians.  It  attracted  much  attention 
because  it  was  quite  evident  on  every  hand  that  the  Democrats 
would  support  any  acceptable  candidate  which  the  Liberal  Repub¬ 
licans  thought  wise  to  nominate.  Among  the  candidates  for  the 
nomination  were  Trumbull,  Jacob  D.  Cox  of  Ohio,  Chase,  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  M.  Palmer  of  Illinois,  David  Davis,  Gratz  Brown,  and 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  Horace  Greeley  agreed  with  the  Liberal 
Republicans  on  practically  all  issues  except  their  free-trade  policy, 
but  his  candidacy  for  the  nomination  was  considered  a  joke.  Wil- 
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liam  Cullen  Bryant  informed  Trumbull  that  the  nomination  of 
Greeley  would  be  deeply  regretted  by  those  who  knew  Greeley 
and  were  not  his  corrupt  associates.80  Adams  was  the  conspicuous 
representative  of  New  England,  and  possibly  could  have  been 
nominated  had  he  not  shown  so  much  indifference  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  David  Ames  Wells  before  sailing  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  which  was  published  a  day  or  two  before  the  convention. 
Brown  and  Blair  fully  expected  the  nomination  to  go  to  Brown. 
The  anticipated  victory  at  the  polls  gave  to  the  various  cliques  an 
opportunity  to  intrigue  with  the  unorganized  Liberals. 

The  Missouri  delegation,  accompanied  by  a  band,  took  rooms 
at  the  St.  James  Hotel.  They  were  enthusiastic  for  Governor 
Brown,  whom  they  thought  to  be  the  first  choice  of  the  West. 
Trumbull  was  talked  of  for  second  choice  if  Brown  could  not  be 
nominated.  On  the  first  ballot  Adams  had  203,  Greeley  147, 
Trumbull  no,  Brown  95,  Davis  92,  and  scattering  votes  were  cast 
for  Curtin  and  Chase.  Clearly  the  Blair-Brown  movement  for 
Brown  had  failed  to  command  a  majority.  Blair  and  Brown 
stayed  in  St.  Louis  until  the  Missouri  delegates  telegraphed  to  St. 
Louis  that  they  were  being  importuned  by  the  Adams  men  to 
vote  for  the  New  Englander.  Now  to  propose  an  Adams  to  Blair 
and  Brown  was  like  waving  a  red  flag  in  front  of  a  bull.  Was 
Schurz,  who  believed  that  Brown  was  amply  paid  for  his  party 
services  by  the  governorship,  trying  to  keep  Brown  from  the 
coveted  nomination?  Blair  and  Brown  knew  that  the  German 
newspapers  had  centered  on  Adams.  Had  Schurz  caused  them  to 
desert  Brown?  Blair  and  Brown  deeply  resented  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  gross  betrayal,  and  after  a  consultation  boarded  the 
train  for  Cincinnati  on  May  2,  and  suddenly  appeared  at  the  St. 
James  Hotel.  There  was  trouble  in  the  Missouri  delegation,  they 
explained,  but  on  the  morning  of  May  3,  a  reporter  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commercial  declared  that  Blair  and  Brown  were  there  to 
nominate  Greeley  for  President,  and  Brown  for  Vice-President. 

A  platform  that  could  be  indorsed  by  the  Democrats  was 
adopted.  President  Grant  was  denounced  for  his  corrupt  adminis¬ 
tration,  for  his  arbitrary  measures  in  the  South,  and  for  his  de¬ 
plorable  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  The 

80  White,  Trumbull,  386.  Greeley-Colfax  MSS.,  Greeley  to  Colfax,  Oct.  6,  1870. 
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three  negro  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  considered 
inviolable,  but  local  self-government  for  the  states,  with  impartial 
suffrage,  was  demanded;  they  advocated  civil  service  reform,  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit,  and  remitted  the  tariff  to  the 
people  and  Congress.  There  should  be  no  further  land  grants  to 
railroads.  An  invitation  was  extended  to  all  dissatisfied,  patriotic 
citizens  of  whatever  party  affiliation  to  join  the  Liberal  Repub¬ 
licans. 

For  five  consecutive  ballots,  no  one  commanded  a  majority. 
Following  the  first  ballot  a  note  was  sent  to  Schurz,  the  chairman 
of  the  convention,  asking  that  Brown  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  making  a  personal  explanation.  Upon  permission  to  speak, 
Brown  slowly  ascended  the  platform  while  the  convention  sat 
almost  breathless,  wondering  what  he  would  say.  He  began  by 
saying  that  he  was  in  an  embarrassing  position,  but  he  was  pleased 
with  the  votes  which  he  had  received;  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
requisite  qualities  for  a  President,  had  no  personal  end  in  view, 
and  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  man  nominated  who  could  com¬ 
mand  the  largest  Republican  vote  in  defiance  of  the  Grant  Repub¬ 
licans;  that  man  was,  in  Brown’s  expressed  judgment,  the  great 
Republican,  Horace  Greeley. 

The  delegates  who  knew  what  Brown  was  to  say  set  up  a 
sort  of  claque,  and  renewed  cheering  must  have  convinced  the 
veteran  Greeley  that  he  was  popular.  A  roll  call  for  the  sixth 
ballot  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Greeley.  The  agitated  Schurz 
showed  his  preference  for  Trumbull,  but  as  chairman  he  could 
not  lead  the  delegates  out  of  their  danger.  Schurz  knew  that 
Greeley  was  not  the  man  to  lead  the  German-Americans,  nor  the 
man  who  could  defeat  Grant.  But  Schurz  had  accepted  the  chair¬ 
manship  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  following  his  instructions  to 
support  Brown.  After  choosing  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  he  saw 
his  chance  to  support  Trumbull  slip  from  him.  It  would  have 
been  better,  had  he  resigned  at  once,  stepped  to  the  floor,  and  tried 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  A  delegate  who  tried  to  nominate 
Brown  was  cried  down.  But  interest  suddenly  ceased,  for  it  was 
realized  that  the  Blair-Brown  faction  had  triumphed  in  their 
design.  Brown  was  chosen  from  eight  men  on  the  second  ballot 
for  Vice-President. 
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The  Liberal  Republicans  were  visibly  disappointed.  A  pretty 
story  of  how  the  weary  Schurz  went  to  the  home  of  Judge  J.  B. 
Stallo  after  the  convention  closed,  and  played  Chopin’s  Funeral 
March ,  was  distorted  by  Samuel  Bowles,  but  it  very  nearly  repre¬ 
sented  the  feelings  of  many  earnest  men.  Everywhere  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  appearance  of  Blair  and  Brown  had  “smashed  the 
job.”  It  was  reported  by  the  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Republi¬ 
can  that  Blair  explained  his  part  in  the  choice  of  Greeley  to  a 
friend  of  Adams  thus :  “I  have  saved  you  from  yourselves ;  your  man 
could  not  have  started  the  votes  of  our  Western  people;  Greeley 
will  run  like  a  prairie  fire.  You  ought  to  thank  me  for  what  I  have 
done.”  There  was  no  bargain  with  Greeley,  said  Blair.  As  to  the 
bargain  story  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  an  understanding 
existed  between  Greeley  and  Brown.  At  best,  commented  the 
Westliche  Post ,  the  Republican  candidate  would  be  worse  than 
Greeley.  The  New  York  Herald  thought  Greeley  the  strongest 
of  the  candidates  at  Cincinnati.  Trumbull  was  too  narrow  and 
implacable,  and  Brown  belonged  to  the  ambitious  Blair  family. 
The  editor  facetiously  asked  whether  Greeley  would  support  him¬ 
self  if  elected,  or  as  he  habitually  did,  denounce  the  President. 
Within  a  week,  Democratic  communities  and  presses  began  to 
announce  for  Greeley  and  Brown.  The  people  who  had  expected 
much  at  Cincinnati,  although  surprised  and  disgusted,  cooled 
off,  and  after  second  thought  became  reconciled.  The  Republican 
presses  laughed  the  Cincinnati  nominations  to  scorn  and  thought 
it  inconceivable  that  old  Greeley  could  defeat  General  Grant. 

3 

Frank  Blair  preferred  Greeley  at  Cincinnati  because  the  eccen¬ 
tric  and  picturesque  old  man  would  come  nearer  than  Adams  to 
the  heart  of  the  West,  and  furthermore,  Greeley  had  been  a 
peace  advocate  in  war  time,  and  he  had  signed  the  bond  for  the 
release  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  South,  Blair  believed,  could  be 
brought  more  easily  to  support  Greeley.  Blair  was  certain  that 
the  South  and  West  must  be  combined  in  the  support  of  a  candi¬ 
date  if  Grant  were  to  be  defeated. 

Blair  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to  Rollins  within  a  week  after 
the  convention,  and  after  he  had  talked  with  Schurz  on  the 
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course  to  be  pursued  in  the  campaign.  He  assured  Rollins 
that: 31 

Greeley  is  a  decided  success.  The  Democratic  opposition  is  giving 
way  rapidly  The  whole  South  is  for  him  New  York  Democratic 
convention  will  endorse  him  certain  &  there  is  no  possibility  of  failure 
even  if  Phila  should  throw  Grant  overboard  which  it  will  never  do. 
Carl  Schurz  was  cut  to  the  quick  &  like  Achilles  is  sulking  in  his  tent, 
but  he  will  come  to  his  milk.  You  must  write  him  a  letter  telling  him 
of  the  undiminished  regard  of  the  Democrats.  Refer  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  I  gave  you  of  his  position  before  you  went  to  Cincinnati.  I  have 
had  two  conversations  with  him  since  his  return  in  which  I  mentioned 
that  I  had  justified  and  defended  his  course  to  all  our  friends.  I  told 
him  also  that  I  had  sought  to  find  him  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  in 
Cincinnati  but  was  told  by  Pulitzer  that  he  was  at  Judge  Stallo’s  and 
that  I  got  up  too  late  in  the  morning  to  see  him.  I  also  said  to  him 
if  he  would  go  forward  with  us  that  I  would  stand  by  him  in  Missouri. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  an  assurance  from  you  would  do  great  good. 
I  agree  with  you  as  to  his  value  and  shall  leave  nothing  undone  to 
conciliate  him.  Gratz  [Brown]  must  stop  his  talk  against  him  &  stop 
his  friends.  It  would  not  take  much  provocation  to  make  him  assail 
Gratz  personally  for  his  bearing  in  the  convention  &  this  would  inflict 
great  mischief  on  both.  Schurz  has  been  just  a  little  bit  spoilt  by  flat¬ 
tery  and  adulation  and  the  overthrow  in  Cincinnati  may  be  a  useful 
lesson  to  him  if  he  takes  it  to  heart  in  the  right  way.  The  refractory 
Democrats  in  Congress  are  giving  way  to  calmer  &  better  counsels — 
I  get  letters  from  Missouri  &  all  very  satisfactory  &  especially  so  in 
regard  to  yourself. 

Schurz  was  not  so  easily  placated.  Blair  again  reverted  to  the 
subject  by  writing  to  Rollins  on  May  25  that  Schurz’s  “self  esteem 
was  terribly  shocked  and  his  ruffled  plumage  has  not  yet  been 
sunbathed.”  Otherwise  he  thought  the  Brown-Greeley  canvass 
was  progressing  satisfactorily.  He  planned  a  serenade  for  Schurz 
on  his  return  to  St.  Louis  purposely  to  please  the  Germans  and 
Liberal  Republicans.33  The  serenade  given  by  Democrats  and 
Liberal  Republicans  was,  in  Blair’s  estimation,  a  huge  success. 
What  pleased  him  greatly  was  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were 
again  loudly  cheering  his  name  when  it  was  mentioned.  A  letter 
from  Edward  Johnstone  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  not  so  reassuring. 
Johnstone  explained  that: 

81  Rollins  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  Rollins,  May  9,  1872. 

88  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Apr.  29,  1872. 
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We  have  a  large  German  population  in  this  region,  &  although 
they  were  all  for  the  Liberal  Reform  movement,  yet  since  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Greeley  they  are  not  very  decided —  They  seem  to  be  on  the 
fence —  This  arises  from  the  idea  that  Greeley  is  a  temperance  man, 
&  because  nothing  has  been  heard  direct  from  Carl  Schurz  since  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  many  asked  that  he  is  not  friendly  to  G —  If 
Mr  Schurz  is  all  right,  as  I  presume  he  is,  why  dont  he  spea\  out? 
He  ought  to  take  the  early  occasion  to  make  a  speech  endorsing  cor¬ 
dially  Greeley  &  Brown —  This  would  have  great  influence  on  the 
German  vote,  &  strengthen  the  Cincinnati  nominees  before  the  Balti¬ 
more  Convention. 

The  Republicans  easily  renominated  President  Grant  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  June  5,  and  chose  Henry  Wilson  for  Vice-President. 
The  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore  on  July  9  indorsed  the 
Cincinnati  platform  and  nominated  Greeley  and  Brown,  although 
not  all  of  the  Democrats  wanted  to  adopt  the  “possum  policy,”  as 
the  passive  policy  came  to  be  called. 

At  no  time  was  the  success  of  President  Grant  in  doubt.  The 
optimistic  Frank  Blair  thought  in  September  that  Greeley  was 
certain  to  be  elected.  Blair  was  deeply  disappointed  in  the  failure 
of  Rollins  to  be  nominated  for  governor  of  Missouri  and  promised 
the  crestfallen  Rollins  to  help  him  get  a  place  in  the  Greeley 
Cabinet.  He  also  promised  not  to  forget  “the  d — n  whelps”  who 
defeated  Rollins.  Blair  was  too  busy  in  Congress  during  the 
spring  to  aid  in  the  canvass;  during  the  summer  he  fell  ill,  and 
was  unable  to  canvass  Missouri  in  September  and  October  with 
Woodson,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor.  The  state 
Democratic  Committee  wanted  Blair  to  go  with  Woodson  “as  a 
sort  of  dry  nurse,”  Blair  told  Rollins  in  secret. 

Montgomery  Blair  wrote  an  appeal  to  the  laborers,  a  class  with 
which  he  had  much  sympathy,  begging  them  to  desert  Grant  and 
support  Greeley.*3  Montgomery  approved  the  general  scope  of 
the  Labor  party  platform,  and  believed  that  one  of  the  important 
issues  before  the  people  was  the  money  power  or  monopoly  of 
wealth.  The  elder  Blair  thought  the  national  banking  system  was 
a  monopoly  more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  than 
the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  feared  that  Congress 
was  granting  away  the  liberties  of  future  generations  by  allowing 

88  Blair  MSS.  Horace  H.  Day  to  M.  Blair,  Dec.  io,  1872. 
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corporations  to  come  into  control  of  the  resources  of  the  nation.84 
His  plan  to  relieve  the  currency  situation  by  applying  to  public 
use  the  credit  and  money  of  the  government  which  was  in  use 
by  the  national  banks  was  happily  not  adopted  by  the  wiser 
financiers. 

The  character  of  the  campaign  was  not  edifying.  It  soon 
became  primarily  a  contest  over  personalities  and  of  abuse  and 
misrepresentation.  A  Harpers  Weekly  cartoon  represented 
Greeley  peeping  through  a  window  ready  to  throw  Tammany 
mud  on  Grant.  No  man  worked  harder  than  Greeley,  but  he 
could  not  overcome  the  obstacles  in  his  way.  He  represented 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  voters  who  were  opposed  by  skilled 
politicians  well  supplied  with  money.  Grant  defeated  Greeley 
by  a  popular  vote  of  3,597,000  to  2,834,000. 

For  the  last  time  Frank  Blair  had  been  a  strong  power  in 
politics.  He  was  very  sick  before  the  election  was  over,  having 
been  stricken  with  paralysis,  which  had  crept  upon  him  during 
the  summer.  On  December  20  a  member  of  his  family  wrote  to 
Rollins  at  Frank’s  dictation  that  his  entire  right  side  was  para¬ 
lyzed.  “My  natural  strong  constitution  however  has  come  to  my 
relief  and  aided  me  to  throw  off  this  paralysis,  and  I  am  now  on 
my  legs,  walking  about  the  room  and  dictating  this  letter.  My 
arm  is  also  responding  to  the  remedies  and  I  am  able  to  make 
some  little  use  of  it.  It  is  not  responding  as  promptly  as  the  leg, 
but  I  can  get  along  better  without  the  use  of  the  arm  just  now, 
than  I  can  without  the  use  of  the  leg.  I  expect  to  be  in  Jefferson 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  and  I  hope  you  will  be  there 
also.  I  find  that  my  opponents  have  been  using  the  fact  of  my 
illness  to  procure  my  defeat.” 

84  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  Letter  of  Francis  P.  Blair  of  Silver  Spring  to  the  Workingmen, 
Aug.  14,  1869. 
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Last  Days  of  the  Francis  Preston  Blairs 

What  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour  which  he  ta\eth  under 

the  sun? 

One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh. 

— Ecclesiastes,  I,  3-4. 

I 

“The  New  Departure,”  as  Frank  Blair  liked  to  call  the  passive 
policy  during  the  campaign  of  1872,  ended  in  a  triumph  for  the 
Democrats  and  Liberal  Republicans  in  Missouri.  The  entire  ticket 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly  40,000.  Frank  was  again  in 
the  favor  of  the  Germans.  His  intention  was  to  return  to  the 
Senate,  for  he  had  no  fear  of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  state 
Democracy  for  which  he  had  done  so  much.  He  announced  his 
intention  of  seeking  a  reelection  and  asked  his  friends,  particularly 
Rollins  and  Switzler,  to  canvass  the  legislative  members. 

But  Frank  was  sick.  His  entire  right  side  was  paralyzed  as  a 
result  of  a  nervous  shock  in  the  Civil  War,  over-exertion  as  a 
member  of  the  Senatorial  committee  to  investigate  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  the  heavy  strain  on  his  weakened  nervous  system  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate.1  The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  was  thought 
by  the  family  to  have  caused  the  stroke,  and  there  were  those  who 
thought  he  may  have  indulged  too  much  in  strong  drink  during 
the  course  of  his  life.  He  experimented  with  the  Turkish  bath,  a 
new,  highly  recommended  remedy  for  many  afflictions,  but  it 
failed  to  restore  to  him  the  use  of  his  leg  and  arm. 

Politicians  who  sought  to  succeed  Frank  in  the  Senate  gladly 
spread  the  news  that  he  was  physically  unfit  for  the  office.  He 
laboriously  learned  to  write  with  his  left  hand  so  that  he  might 
carry  on  his  voluminous  correspondence  and  keep  in  touch  with 
state  politicians.  Montgomery  begged  him  to  get  well  first  and 

1  Report  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  July  10,  1875. 
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think  of  office  afterwards,  but  Frank  expected  fully  to  recover 
and  have  his  office,  too.  He  had  to  have  some  office  to  provide  an 
income  on  which  to  live.  He  had  never  been  able  to  collect  large 
security  debts  and  to  recover  from  his  financial  losses  during  the 
Civil  War.  By  the  middle  of  December  of  1872  Frank  wrote  that 
he  could  walk  with  a  crutch,  that  his  walk  was  firmer,  and  that 
he  intended  to  go  to  Jefferson  City  to  conduct  his  campaign  for 
the  senatorship.  He  had  no  apprehension  of  defeat  up  to  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  but  his  political  enemies  had  done  their  work  too  well.  The 
party  did  not  want  a  sick  man;  it  was  already  forgetting  his  serv¬ 
ices  in  1865-68;  and  it  was  growing  too  conservatively  Democratic 
to  choose  an  ex-Union  soldier  to  represent  it  in  the  Senate. 
Lewis  Bogy,  a  man  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  won  the 
election. 

Blair  never  before  felt  so  keenly  the  ingratitude  of  his  party. 
He  knew  that  his  loved  profession  of  politics  was  forever  out  of 
his  reach.  At  the  instance  of  his  family  and  friends  he  went  to 
the  sulphur  springs  at  Clifton  Springs,  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  where  he  was  under  the  care  of  a  Dr.  Foster.  He  was  recov¬ 
ering  slowly  when  he  received  word  from  Governor  Woodson 
that  he  would  appoint  Frank  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  at  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  was 
a  godsend,  and  Frank  appreciated  the  kindness.  It  took  away 
some  of  the  sting  of  his  recent  defeat.  He  was,  however,  not  physi¬ 
cally  recovered,  but  he  hoped  that  with  Apo’s  help  he  could  fol¬ 
low  the  daily  regimen  and  course  of  medicine  which  Dr.  Foster 
had  prescribed.2  He  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  took  possession  of 
his  office  as  Superintendent  of  Insurance  on  November  1. 

By  November  7  Frank’s  health  had  improved  so  that  he  could 
walk  tolerably  well.  Writing  with  his  left  hand  was  so  difficult 
for  him,  however,  that  his  correspondence  dwindled  to  a  very  few 
letters,  principally  to  Montgomery  and  to  Rollins,  whom  he  loved 
like  a  brother.  He  fully  expected  to  recover  completely.  He  was 
greatly  encouraged  over  his  prospects  for  a  lengthened  life.  His 
son  George  passed  the  examinations  to  enter  high  school  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  James  Lawrence  was  beginning  the  study  of 
law.  Father  and  son  pored  over  the  boy’s  law  books  at  night;  the 

a  Blair  MSS.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  M.  Blair,  Oct.  1 6,  Nov.  3,  1873. 
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boy  worked  for  a  small  salary  during  the  day  in  the  insurance 
office. 

Frank’s  period  of  encouragement  was  a  brief  one.  His  left 
hand  began  to  pain  him  as  it  did  before  he  was  paralyzed.  That 
was  an  ominous  sign  that  his  optimism  and  hope  prevented  him 
from  understanding.  His  baby  (William  Alexander,  born  Aug. 
22,  1872)  fell  ill  with  pneumonia,  and  care  of  father  and  child 
taxed  the  strength  of  Apo  to  the  limit.  Montgomery  decided  that 
Frank  should  return  to  Clifton  Springs  for  treatment.  The  heavy 
drain  on  Frank’s  income  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  go  with¬ 
out  financial  aid.  This  he  received  from  Montgomery  and  S.  P. 
Lee.  Once  he  arrived  at  the  Springs  Frank  again  believed  himself 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  He  was  dreadfully  lonely  in  Clifton 
Springs  (for  it  was  only  a  village,  not  incorporated  until  1859) 
and  begged  Montgomery  for  periodic  letters  filled  with  political 
news.  The  speeches  of  Schurz  in  the  Senate  pleased  Frank,  and 
he  was  interested  enough  in  politics  to  want  Montgomery  to 
secure  control  of  the  New  York  Herald  for  party  advantages. 
The  Grange  movement  and  the  crisis  of  1873  led  him  to  expect  a 
disintegration  of  the  Democracy,  possibly  of  both  parties. 

By  the  end  of  March  Frank  began  to  fear  that  he  was  far 
from  the  day  of  recovery.  His  letters  began  to  show  a  decline 
in  physical  strength.  He  was  afraid  to  ask  the  doctors  when  he 
might  go  home,  and  his  parents,  becoming  alarmed  over  his  slow 
recovery,  went  in  Simon  Cameron’s  private  railroad  car  to  the 
Springs.  Apo  and  Frank  decided  in  September  that  he  might  as 
well  return  to  St.  Louis.  Montgomery  objected  at  once  to  such  a 
plan.  He  wanted  Frank  to  remain  in  Clifton  Springs  as  long  as 
there  was  a  bit  of  hope  for  his  recovery.  As  a  result  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  opinion,  the  proud  Apo  sharply  expressed  her  views  of 
Montgomery  and  injured  his  feelings;  he  had  devoted  much  of 
his  life  to  Frank,  the  idol  of  the  Blairs,  and  resented  her  seeming 
ingratitude.  But  Montgomery  had  his  way.  More  money  was  for¬ 
warded  to  Clifton  Springs.  By  the  end  of  September  Frank  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  could  not  live  and  so  told  Montgomery  who  had 
gone  to  see  him.  Frank  privately  professed  his  faith  in  God,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  do  it  publicly  by  joining  the  church  in  St. 
Louis  if  he  lived  long  enough. 

For  a  few  weeks  Frank  apparently  improved,  but  by  April, 
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1875,  his  friends  knew  his  case  was  hopeless.  His  mind  was  shat¬ 
tered  and  gone,  his  body  a  wreck.  His  mother  went  to  St.  Louis 
to  be  near  him.  A  transfusion  of  blood  failed  to  produce  any 
desired  results.  On  Friday,  July  9,  the  members  of  the  family  left 
him  for  a  moment  and  upon  returning  to  his  room  found  that  he 
had  risen  from  his  chair  near  a  window,  had  fallen,  striking  his 
head  on  the  corner  of  a  table,  and  lay  unconscious  on  the  floor.  At 
11.30  o’clock  in  the  night  he  died. 

The  family  wanted  a  private  funeral  without  display.  Scharf 
said  a  torrent  of  grief  was  evoked  in  Missouri  by  the  death  of  the 
patriotic  Frank  Blair.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  was  draped  in  mourn¬ 
ing  and  the  flags  on  the  ships  in  the  harbor  were  lowered  to  half- 
mast.  Resolutions  of  respect  and  esteem  were  passed  by  a  number 
of  organizations.  Rollins  and  Gantt  delivered  eulogies  before  the 
state  legislature,  and  numerous  public  meetings  were  held  in 
honor  of  his  memory.  Friends  and  foes  throughout  the  United 
States  pronounced  their  eulogies.  Newspapers  that  had  maligned 
him  and  sneered  at  his  illness  now  joined  in  singing  his  praises. 
General  Sherman,  whose  recently  published  memoirs  had  pro¬ 
voked  widespread  anger  among  the  friends  of  General  Blair  be¬ 
cause  he  had  called  Blair  and  Logan  political  generals,  now  took 
occasion  to  pay  a  tribute  to  General  Blair.  According  to  the  report 
of  his  remarks,  he  said:  “Frank  Blair  was  a  noble,  generous, 
honest  man.  He  was  brave,  frank,  and  sincere,  and  unselfish,”  one 
of  the  “most  courageous  soldiers  this  country  ever  produced.”8 

Appoline  was  pensioned  by  the  government.  Left  with  her 
were  the  children:  Andrew  aged  26,  a  gas  inspector  for  St.  Louis; 
Christine,  James  Lawrence,  Francis  Preston,  Jr.,  George  Madison, 
Cary  Montgomery,  and  Caroline  Martin,  whose  ages  were  re¬ 
spectively  23, 21, 19, 17, 11, 2.  One  year  later  Caroline  Martin  died 
after  a  long  illness.  Appoline  was  persuaded  by  James  Lawrence 
to  go  to  Philadelphia  for  a  change  of  environment,  but  there  she 
fell  ill  with  diphtheria.  The  proud,  sensitive  Apo  must  be  admired 
for  her  determination  to  be  independent  of  her  husband’s  family. 
She  was  a  descendant  of  the  Alexanders  at  “Airdrie,”  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  her  son,  James  Lawrence,  named  his  beautiful  home 
near  Kirkwood,  Missouri,  “Stancote,”  in  memory  of  the  old  Scot¬ 
tish  home  of  his  mother’s  ancestors.4 

8  Chicago  Times,  July  12,  1875.  1  The  Life  and  Death  of  fames  L.  Blair,  7. 
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The  death  of  Frank  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Montgomery  Blair. 
Frank  was  young,  only  fifty-two  years  old,  with  a  promising  career 
ahead  of  him;  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  great  Blair  trio,  and 
the  first  to  die.  Some  of  the  anguish  and  disappointment  suffered 
by  Montgomery  is  reflected  in  his  letter  to  Welles,  written  in  a 
reply  to  a  letter  of  condolence.6 

Your  letter  in  relation  to  my  dear  brothers  death,  was  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  me  &  to  my  father  and  mother.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  of  the 
truly  heroic  nature,  makes  so  successful  a  man  as  Frank  did.  It  re¬ 
quires  more  calculation  than  is  consistent  with  genuine  heroism,  to 
enable  a  man  to  reap  the  rewards  of  this  life.  However  for  the  most 
part,  I  think,  such  characters  are  failures  as  we  commonly  estimate 
men.  The  truths  for  which  they  labor  are  not  recognized  in  time  to 
enable  them  to  profit  by  it.  They  are  ahead  of  the  time  &  the  people 
for  whom  they  struggle. 

I  believe  all  the  ideas  for  which  Frank  labored  will  in  time  be 
recognized  as  true.  He  began  life  as  a  free  soiler — for  Emancipation, 
confronting  slavery  in  its  stronghold  &  did  what  no  other  man  ever 
did  carried  the  people  with  him  whilst  their  recognized  leaders  on 
the  same  side  with  himself  were  opposing  him.  Benton  was  violendy 
opposed  to  the  free  soil  sentiment,  &  yet  was  so  linked  with  Frank  on 
the  Union  question  that  Frank  could  not  cut  loose  from  him  but  had 
to  support  him  whilst  Benton  was  not  supporting  Frank,  but  disavow¬ 
ing  him  openly.  When  Emancipation  was  accomplished  &  the  Union 
maintained  by  the  success  of  the  war,  Frank  had  to  let  loose  from  the 
power  he  himself  had  created  in  a  great  measure  &  go  to  his  adver¬ 
saries  who  had  not  then  forgiven  him,  &  who  afterwards  overthrew 
him,  to  resist  the  Revolutionary  programme  of  Thad  Stevens —  I  have 
no  doubt  that  time  will  as  fully  vindicate  this  action  as  it  did  his 
original  abandonment  of  the  Democracy  when  it  had  become  a  pro¬ 
slavery  party.  He  was  a  leader  in  both  of  these  movements.  Young 
as  he  was  in  1848  he  established  with  his  own  money  the  newspaper 
which  became  the  leading  Republican  paper  in  the  West  &  which 
through  Fremonts  treachery  became  his  most  vindictive  opponent  in 
the  end,  &  altho  his  means  were  entirely  spent  during  the  antislavery 
contest  &  the  war,  he  nevertheless  managed  to  start  another  paper  to 
lead  off  against  the  Thad  Stevens  Radicals  of  Missouri  &  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  them  before  he  died. 

The  question  upon  which  he  separated  from  the  Republican  [party] 
is  yet  undecided,  but  it  will  eventually  be  decided  I  think  according  to 
his  judgment —  Negro  suffrage,  to  sustain  which  we  have  been  threat¬ 
ened  with  force  bills,  &  have  on  the  statute  book  Enforcement  Acts, 

5  Blair  MSS.  M.  Blair  to  Welles,  July  25,  1875;  Welles  to  M.  Blair,  July  17,  1875. 
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will  never  work  well.  It  has  done  more  already  to  change  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Govt  than  everything  else,  &  whilst  it  is  now  a  recognized 
part  of  the  constitution,  it  is  an  uninforceable  part  of  it,  save  by  a 
process  which  will  abolish  it  altogether — &  we  shall  have  to  choose 
between  suffering  that  part  to  become  a  dead  letter  or  making  the  rest 
of  [illegible]  by  establishing  a  military  &  centralized  Govt  at  Wash¬ 
ington  which  will  enforce  the  municipal  laws  of  all  the  states.  This 
is  the  reductio  ad  absurdium  of  negro  suffrage  &  shows  that  written 
laws  must  reflect  the  nature  of  a  people  to  be  of  any  avail. 

But  Frank  saw  also  that  whilst  the  negroes  were  not  capable  of  suf¬ 
frage  in  the  U.  S.  that  they  could  not  be  free  by  a  mere  Act  of  Eman¬ 
cipation  &  that  deportation  was  indispensable;  that  the  races  must  be 
separated  for  the  good  of  both.  The  slaveholders  were  opposed  to  this 
of  course  when  he  advocated  it,  at  first  &  the  radicals  were  all  in 
favor  of  it  then —  But  when  slavery  was  abolished  &  the  radicals  got 
the  negroes  as  voters,  the  slave  holders  wanted  to  be  rid  of  their  new 
masters  of  course,  &  the  Radicals  were  for  holding  on  to  them  because 
they  wanted  to  hold  their  old  masters  in  slavery.  But  that  of  course 
failed  in  time.  Our  white  race  will  not  submit  to  slavery  &  they  have 
in  the  end  regained  the  control  of  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States — 
&  they  will  soon  hold  the  negroes  not  only  as  workers  but  as  voters. 
This  can  not  be  tolerated.  But  it  is  still  more  intolerable  that  the  Genl 
Govt  should  take  charge  of  the  local  Southern  Govts  to  prevent  it. 
What  then  is  the  remedy?  It  seems  to  me  there  is  none  but  Franks 
original  proposition  of  deportation,  &  I  see  now  that  this  is  advocated 
by  a  Republican  in  La  or  Georgia.  If  this  should  ever  take  place  & 
I  think  it  must,  then  Franks  reputation  will  be  vindicated  fully,  & 
he  will  reach  that  position  in  the  history  of  his  country  which  he 
deserves. 

On  May  21,  1886,  five  thousand  people  gathered  in  a  park  in 
St.  Louis  to  unveil  a  large  bronze  statue  of  Frank  Blair.  Peter 
Foy,  president  of  the  Blair  Monument  Association,  Governor 
Marmaduke,  General  Sherman,  Judge  Gantt,  and  Gustave 
Koerner  were  speakers.  The  Association  had  raised  at  heavy  cost 
a  tribute  to  Frank  Blair  almost  equal  to  the  Humboldt  statue  in 
Tower  Grove  Park/  A  statue  of  Blair  stands  with  Benton’s  in  the 
“American  Valhalla”  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 

2 

The  elder  Blair  was  eighty-four  years  old  when  his  son  Frank 
died.  Until  1875  the  aged  Blair  and  his  wife  rode  on  horseback 
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into  the  City  of  Washington.  One  who  saw  them  said  “they  were 
noticeably  an  odd-looking  couple;  he,  with  his  homely  but 
strongly  marked  face,  clad  in  garments  of  most  ancient  cut,  while 
Mrs.  Blair  wore  a  short  walking  dress,  usually  of  Quaker  gray, 
and  a  large,  old-fashioned  bonnet.  But  they  both  sat  on  their 
horses  so  proudly  erect  as  to  shame  the  rising  generation.”  One 
morning  in  1874,  says  the  writer,  “I  saw  the  old  couple  come  can¬ 
tering  into  town.  Before  Mr.  Blair  could  dismount,  Mrs.  Blair 
had  sprung  from  her  horse  with  the  alacrity  of  a  young  girl,  and 
walked  independently  up  the  steps  of  her  son’s  home”  at  1651 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.7 

Violet  Gist  Blair  was  an  able  woman.  She  possessed  a  keen 
mind,  a  sharp  wit,  a  jovial  nature,  and  an  uncanny  ability  to 
judge  human  character.  She  never  liked  the  wily  Van  Buren;  she 
thought  Frank  made  a  mistake  in  his  choice  of  Fremont,  whom 
she  called  a  turkey  gobbler,  to  lead  the  Republican  party;  she 
always  thought  of  Grant  as  a  butcher  of  men;  and  when  Charles 
Sumner  supported  the  Civil  Rights  bill  she  refused  to  speak  to 
him  thereafter.  As  a  good  politician  she  graciously  entertained 
hundreds  of  solons  and  party  workers,  and  she  trained  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  to  become  the  “social  organizer  of  the  Republican 
party.”  After  her  husband  died  she  lived  with  Montgomery  in 
the  city,  where  each  day  she  walked  about  Lafayette  Square, 
wherein  stood  the  statue  of  Jackson.  Her  footsteps  grew  faltering, 
her  hands  trembled,  and  she  could  take  her  daily  exercise  only 
with  the  assistance  of  a  member  of  the  family  and  a  staff  taller 
than  herself,  the  staff  being  the  one  that  her  husband  had  used. 
Those  who  talked  with  her  found  her  alert  on  all  subjects  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Globe ,  which  she  had  helped  to  edit,  to  Jackson,  to  the 
rise  of  the  Republican  party,  and  to  Lincoln.  She  lived  only  a 
few  months  longer  than  “Frank,”  as  she  always  called  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  died  at  Silver  Spring,  July  5,  1877. 

“Frank  P.  Blair  is  dead,”  reported  the  New  York  Tribune  at 
the  head  of  its  editorial  column  on  October  19,  1876.  The  aged 
man  had  been  forced  to  use  a  wheel  chair  for  some  time  before 
his  death  at  Silver  Spring  on  the  18th  of  October.  By  a  will  his 

7  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  Nov.  i,  1876;  Harper’s  Weekly,  Feb.  19,  1876;  A.  R. 
Spofford,  “Washington  In  Literature,”  in  Columbia  Historical  Society,  VI,  46. 
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property  was  distributed  among  his  children,  except  the  home¬ 
stead  at  Silver  Spring,  which  was  left  to  Violet,  his  wife,  to  be 
used  by  her  until  death,  after  which  it  was  to  go  to  Elizabeth 
Blair  Lee,  wife  of  S.  P.  Lee,  with  the  understanding  that  Lee  was 
to  pay  the  other  heirs  a  sum  of  $20,000  within  a  few  months. 
Montgomery  had  persuaded  his  father  to  recognize  Christ  as  his 
Savior  only  a  few  months  before  he  died.  Upon  the  request  of 
Blair  before  he  died,  six  of  his  grandsons  were  pall-bearers  when 
the  funeral  was  held  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery.  Blair  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  great  editors  and  politicians  of  the  Jackson  period. 
Gales  died  in  i860;  Van  Buren  in  1862;  John  C.  Rives  in  1864; 
Lincoln  in  1865;  Stevens  in  1868;  Stanton  and  Kendall  in  1869; 
Seward  in  1872;  Chase  in  1873;  Sumner  in  1874;  and  Andrew 
Johnson  and  Frank  Blair  in  1875.  To  the  last,  he  interested  him¬ 
self  in  the  political  welfare  of  his  sons,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1876,  hoped  to  help  Montgomery  secure  the  election  of  Tilden. 
He  thought  there  must  be  a  great  moral  uprising  against  corrup¬ 
tion  and  the  money  power  in  order  to  save  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people. 


CHAPTER  XLV 


The  Reform  Election  of  1876 

The  curse  of  the  Democratic  party  has  been  its  Tweeds. 

— M.  Blair,  Mar.  18,  1876. 


I 

In  his  letters  to  friends  Montgomery  Blair  expressed  his  san¬ 
guine  views  as  to  the  future  political  situation.  He  believed  that 
only  as  a  result  of  civil  war,  and  for  the  time  being,  the  people 
had  exchanged  a  government  of  a  slave  power  for  a  money 
oligarchy  of  the  same  tyrannical  character.  Considerable  progress 
had  been  made,  he  thought,  in  the  last  presidential  campaign  to 
end  the  odious  thing,  but  as  to  when  the  Republican  money  power 
would  end,  he  did  not  venture  to  guess.  He  was  convinced  that 
Republican  hirelings  sneaked  into  every  Greeley  camp  in  the 
land,  and  persuaded  friends  of  Greeley  to  betray  him.1  Democrats 
were  shocked  into  believing  that  popular  integrity  was  impaired 
almost  beyond  recovery. 

Through  the  year  of  1873  Blair  and  Welles  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  a  defense  of  Lincoln.  Blair  suggested  to  Welles  that  he 
write  a  series  of  articles,  and  finally  a  book,  as  an  answer  to  a 
speech  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  eulogized  Seward  and,  to 
the  indignation  of  Blair  and  Welles,  disparaged  the  achievements 
of  Lincoln.  Blair  wrote  letters  to  Welles  and  for  the  newspapers 
setting  forth  his  views  on  the  conduct  of  the  government  during 
the  war.  Welles  readily  agreed  to  perform  his  part,  and  Chase 
was  to  have  joined  them,  but  his  death  cut  short  any  defense  of 
Lincoln  by  him.  Blair  and  Welles  wanted  the  truth,  as  they  knew 
it,  to  be  told  for  the  sake  of  history.  They  were  disgusted  by  the 
stream  of  biographies  and  stories  which  came  yearly  from  the 
press,  all  purporting  to  tell  the  true  story  of  the  war,  but  many  of 

1  Blair  MSS.  Blair  to  Welles,  Dec.  io,  1872;  same,  Welles  to  Blair,  July  10,  1873. 
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which  were  misleading  and  often  mendacious.  It  was  their  belief 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  each  Cabinet  member  to  record  the  history 
of  the  Lincoln  administration.9  Welles  had  his  Lincoln  and 
Seward  published  in  1874.  After  a  long  series  of  articles  which 
were  first  printed  in  a  magazine,  John  George  Nicolay  and  John 
Hay  finally  published  their  voluminous  biography  of  Lincoln  in 
1890.  Josiah  G.  Holland  had  already  published  his  laudatory  and 
readable  biography  of  the  martyred  President  in  1866. 

Blair  and  Welles  maintained  that  Lincoln  was  the  master  of 
Seward,  and  the  leader  of  his  administration.  Seward  was  never 
forgiven  for  his  interference  in  the  Fort  Sumter  episode,  nor  did 
Welles  forget  that  Seward  had  meddled  in  the  affairs  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  naval  department.  Blair,  however,  assured  Welles  that 
Seward  “never  gave  me  the  slightest  reason  for  personal  ill-will 
to  him.  My  opposition  to  him  has  always  been  political  because  I 
regarded  him  as  a  most  unsafe  public  man.”  *  The  Blairs  had 
intended  to  support  Chase  for  President  if  he  had  received  the 
nomination  in  1872  or  1876,  but  his  death  on  May  7,  1873,  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  reestablishing  friendly  relations  with  him. 
Montgomery  wrote  to  R.  B.  Warden,  life-long  friend  and  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Chase,  that  for  a  time  Chase  4 

may  have  had  as  you  intimate  some  resentment  toward  some  of  the 
Blairs  [“some  of  the  Blairs”  takes  the  place  by  correction  of  “my 
brother  &  myself  from  our  own  towards  him”]  but  he  was  too  great 
&  good  a  man,  to  harbor  such  feeling  towards  persons  who  tho’  per¬ 
haps  too  earnest  in  controversy  do  not  themselves  cherish  malice. 

Besides  we  never  did  him  any  real  injury,  &  if  he  resented  our 
opposition,  he  never  showed  it  in  his  intercourse  with  me  when  we 
met  which  I  regret  however  to  say  was  less  often  than  before  our  politi¬ 
cal  views  changed  .  .  .  tho  we  renewed  our  political  fellowship  within 
the  last  five  years. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  Chase  died,  Montgomery  Blair  was 
shocked  by  the  sudden  death  of  Sumner.  Blair’s  letters  to  Welles 
tell  of  his  high  regard  for  the  New  Englander:  “I  regret  his  death 

3  Blair  MSS.  Welles  to  Blair,  Apr.  30,  May  14,  July  10,  Oct.  2,  1873,  Jan.  9, 
Mar.  19,  1874;  Blair  to  Welles,  May  27,  Nov.  28,  1873,  Mar.  16,  1874;  Welles,  Lincoln 
and  Seward,  64-69.  See  the  Galaxy  of  1873  for  articles  by  Welles. 

8  Welles,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  Blair  to  Welles,  May  17,  1873,  64-69. 

4  Blair  MSS.  R.  B.  Warden  to  M.  Blair,  May  12,  1873;  M.  Blair  to  Warden, 
May  12,  1873. 
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very  seriously.  He  was  always  held  in  high  esteem  by  me  because 
he  was  so  honest  and  clean  handed.  And  the  time  had  come  I 
think  when,  if  he  could  have,  he  would  have  been  useful  in  re¬ 
pairing  much  of  the  mischief  ho  succeeded  in  doing  by  his  too 
great  zeal  for  the  negro.  The  negro  is  passing  on  to  a  secondary 
position  in  the  politics  of  the  day,”  and  Sumner  was  being  forced 
by  the  Radicals,  who  used  the  negro  for  corrupt  purposes,  to  turn 
to  the  side  of  the  Democrats.  “His  death  was  untimely,  .  .  .  but 
it  may  be  that  it  will  do  more  for  us  than  his  life,”  if  he  were  to 
be  represented  as  the  champion  of  honesty.  His  life,  wrote  Blair, 
was  a  bright  spot  in  a  dark  background  of  corrupt  officials  like 
Grant  and  Butler. 

Welles  answered  Blair  by  saying,  “Poor  Sumner,  I  regret  my 
book  was  not  published  a  few  weeks  earlier.  He  was  the  best 
informed  man  on  our  treaties  and  foreign  relations  of  any  one  in 
the  public  service;  but  his  domestic  theories  were  disgraceful.  He 
did  more  than  Thad  Stevens,  Butler,  or  Winter  Davis  to  destroy 
our  federative  system  and  centralize  the  government.”  Sumner 
despotically  broke  down  the  states  and  strove  for  social  equality 
between  blacks  and  whites.  “I  hope  he  began  to  see  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  mistaken  zeal,”  sighed  Welles.  Blair  remembered 
that  Seward  had  said  there  were  too  many  secretaries  of  state  in 
Washington  when  Sumner  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Senate.6 

As  the  elder  Blair  had  defended  the  name  and  policy  of  Jack- 
son,  Montgomery  spoke  and  wrote  for  Lincoln’s  name  and  prin¬ 
ciples  and  attended  the  unveiling  of  monuments  erected  in  honor 
of  the  great  Emancipator.  He  defended  the  name  of  Frank  Blair 
when  General  Sherman  published  his  Memoirs .  Sherman  had 
said  in  his  Memoirs  that  the  reason  why  he  had  not  chosen  Blair 
or  Logan  to  succeed  McPherson  when  that  officer  was  killed  near 
Atlanta,  was  that  he  regarded  both  Blair  and  Logan  as  volunteers 
who  “looked  to  personal  fame  and  glory  as  auxiliary  and  second¬ 
ary  to  their  political  ambition,  and  not  as  professional  soldiers.” 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  agreed  with  Blair  that  Generals  Logan  and 
Blair  were  not  “political  generals.”  Sherman  apologized  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  meant  no  offense  in  his  way  of  distinguishing  volun- 

6  Ibid.,  Blair  to  Welles,  Dec.  12,  1873;  Welles  to  Blair,  Mar.  19,  1874. 
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teer  generals  from  West  Point  militarists.  Montgomery  was  satis¬ 
fied  when  he  learned  that  his  brother  was  not  thought  of  as  a 
politician  turned  general  in  pursuit  of  ambition,  but  he  had 
dashed  off  a  strong  letter  for  the  newspapers  and  set  them  agog 
with  the  controversy.  Friends  of  each  of  the  generals  ran  the 
regular  course  of  expressing  their  views  before  the  matter  was 
lost  sight  of  in  the  campaign  of  1876/ 

Montgomery  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  for  Congress  in 
the  Sixth  Maryland  District  in  1874.  The  defeat  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  his  political  hopes,  for  he  wanted  to  enter  Congress, 
where  he  expected  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  party  by  devel¬ 
oping  the  issues  for  the  campaign  in  1876.  He  was  defeated  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  Union  Democrat  and  only  a  Copperhead  was  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Blair  told  Broadhead  that  the  mean  ambition  of  the 
“haystack  rebels”  was  helping  to  keep  the  Radicals  in  power. 
They  were  forever  pushing  forward  and  crying  out  their  animosi¬ 
ties  for  the  North  and  advocating  the  proscription  of  Union  men. 
They  gave  the  Radicals  a  chance  to  defeat  Greeley;  they  deserved 
a  defeat  wherever  it  could  be  done  within  the  party.  Away  with 
all  fogyism!  Believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  denounce  such  an 
illiberal  and  suicidal  policy,  he  arraigned  the  old-fogy  rebels  in  an 
open  letter  to  the  Democrats  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Maryland. 

To  rid  the  country  of  Grant  and  replace  him  with  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  reformer  was  Blair’s  main  political  purpose.  He  almost 
agreed  with  Welles,  who  said  that  Grant  was  “avaricious  and 
mercenary — a  miser  in  money  matters,  and  a  niggardly  ignoramus 
in  politics.”  Grantism  meant  selfishness  and  rascality  in  Congress, 
debauchery  and  demoralization  in  politics  elsewhere.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  country  had  been  falling  from  the  day  Grant 
was  inaugurated.  War  was  demoralizing — it  left  politics  in  chaos, 
finances  in  a  horrible  condition,  currency  unstable,  and  monopo¬ 
lies  in  control  of  Congress.7 

Who  then  was  to  lead  them  out  of  the  depths  of  corruption  ? 
Who  could  win  the  confidence  of  enough  people  to  defeat  Grant  ? 

0  Blair  MSS.  Sherman  to  M.  Blair,  May  27,  1875;  M.  Blair  to  Sherman,  May  31, 
1875;  W.  J.  Mong  to  M.  Blair,  May  26,  1875;  T.  T.  Gantt  to  M.  Blair,  May  28,  1875; 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  Reminiscences  of  a  Soldier's  Wife:  An  Autobiography  (N.  Y., 
1913),  166. 

7  Blair  MSS.  Welles  to  M.  Blair,  Jan.  9,  1874;  July  16,  1875. 
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Blair  believed  that  man  was  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  He  confided  his 
thoughts  to  Welles,  who  replied  that:  “Tilden  I  have  known  for 
thirty  years  as  a  man  of  sound  Jeffersonian  principles,  but  a  little 
more  timid  than  he  would  be  willing  to  admit,  and  more  under 
the  discipline  of  mere  party  than  a  bold  man  would  permit.  He 
was  a  Free  Soiler  and  Barnburner  in  1848,  but  became  a  Hunker 
of  Hunkers  two  or  three  years  later.  If  not  against  us,  he  was  not 
with  us  in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  people  of  Kansas  to  make 
their  own  constitution,  nor  did  he  resist  the  usurpations  under 
Pierce  and  Buchanan  or  unite  with  us  in  fighting  secession.  Those 
were  serious  mistakes  of  a  partisan;  [but]  as  a  politician  and 
statesman”  he  had  an  acceptable  reform  record.8 

In  a  lengthy  letter  to  Samuel  M.  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Freeman’s 
Journal ,  Blair  stated  his  preference  for  reform  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  as  the  only  issue  on  which  to  conduct  the 
canvass  of  1876.  The  Democrats  who  opposed  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  and  advocated  the  payment  of  debts  in  green¬ 
backs  were  defeated  in  the  state  elections  in  1875.  No  rational 
mind,  said  Blair,  could  fail  to  see  that  such  an  issue  as  resumption 
meant  defeat.  To  force  the  issue  of  reform  on  the  country  he 
supported  Tilden  for  the  nomination.  Tilden’s  record  in  the 
great  fight  against  Tweed  made  him  the  logical  man.  Blah- 
hastened  to  explain  that  he  had  no  other  reason  for  preferring 
Tilden  to  any  other  Democratic  candidate,  but  he  did  expect  thou¬ 
sands  of  Democrats  who  had  voted  for  Grant  and  the  Liberal 
Republicans  to  support  Tilden.  As  Benton  had  said,  “The  demo¬ 
cratic  party,  to  be  strong,  must  be  clean.”  9 

2 

The  troubles  and  sins  of  the  Republican  party  were  many 
when  it  asked  the  people  for  another  vote  of  confidence  in  1876. 
During  Grant’s  first  term  the  country  was  prosperous.  More  than 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  of  railroads  were  constructed  in  four 
years  before  1873.  Building  operations  in  all  industries  were  pro¬ 
moted  feverishly;  iron  furnaces  and  mills  ran  behind  the  demands 

8  Ibid.,  Welles  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  n,  1874. 

9  “Hon.  Montgomery  Blair’s  Letter  on  the  Presidency,**  Mar.  18,  1876. 
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for  steel  and  iron,  and  importations  of  iron  were  necessary. 
Laborers  had  full  employment,  increased  wages,  and  full  dinner 
pails.  As  before  every  major  depression,  the  country  appeared  to 
be  on  a  solid  rock  of  prosperity.  But  there  were  defects  in  the 
economic  structure.  An  inflated  currency  system  over-stimulated 
industry  and  encouraged  private  and  public  expenditures  until 
the  fever  of  reckless  speculation  seized  the  people.  Unsettled  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  Europe,  a  contraction  of  our  own  currency,  and 
a  natural  limit  to  expansion  having  been  reached,  the  panic  of 
1873  suddenly  burst  upon  the  country  when  the  banking  firm  of 
Jay  Cooke  closed  its  doors.  Business  firms  totaling  approximately 
a  value  of  one  billion  dollars  failed,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  were  unemployed.  Wages  were  reduced  and  industrial  dis¬ 
orders  resulted.  The  West  demanded  that  the  circulation  of  green¬ 
backs  be  increased  to  relieve  the  debtors,  and  Congress,  hearing 
the  cry,  passed  a  bill  for  an  increase  of  paper  currency,  but  it  was 
bravely  and  wisely  vetoed  by  President  Grant.  As  a  result  of  the 
financial  and  industrial  disturbances,  a  Democratic  landslide 
swept  the  country  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  1874. 

Furthermore,  maladministration  in  Grant’s  first  and  second 
terms  was  notorious.  James  G.  Blaine  tried  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  country  to  the  dangers  of  a  return  of  the  ex-Confederates 
to  power  by  waving  the  bloody  shirt  and  provoking  the  ex-Con¬ 
federates  until  they,  enraged,  made  hot  retorts  which  he  used 
against  them.  Some  of  them  lost  their  tempers,  but  while  Blaine 
waved  the  bloody  shirt  in  Congress,  the  Democrats  aired  his  rec¬ 
ord  of  stock- jobbing  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads.  Such  terms  as  “Credit  Mobilier,”  “Black  Friday,”  “Whiskey 
Ring,”  and  “Salary  Grab,”  and  the  names  of  Babcock  and  Bel¬ 
knap  were  persistently  paraded  before  the  public  eye.  Cries  of 
danger  from  the  ex-Confederates  and  harpings  on  reconstruction 
finally  fatigued  the  North  and  West.  The  Westerners  were  more 
interested  in  their  agrarian  troubles,  and  in  the  possible  success  of 
the  Grange  and  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  They  called  loudly 
for  governmental  control  of  the  monopolies,  for  the  end  of  the 
tyrants  and  extortioners  in  business,  and  demanded  state  legisla¬ 
tion  where  the  federal  government  refused  to  act.  The  Republi- 
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can  party  was  beset  then  with  problems  of  currency,  inefficiency, 
and  graft,  the  eternal  Southern  post-war  questions,  the  tariff,  civil 
service  reform,  and  western  agrarian  discontent. 

Montgomery  Blair  worked  faithfully  to  bring  the  South  to 
support  Tilden.  Hd  told  a  Georgian  that  the  South  had  138  of 
the  185  votes  necessary  to  elect  a  President,  that  the  South  could 
not  avoid  her  responsibility,  and  that  it  depended  altogether  on 
the  “spirit  manifested  by  the  South  in  the  convention  at  St.  Louis 
whether  we  can  elect  the  candidate  nominated  there.”  If  the 
South  really  wished  to  consolidate  the  Union,  to  dethrone  Grant, 
and  bring  peace  and  prosperity,  let  her  march  up  to  the  work 
manfully.  She  at  last  had  the  opportunity  to  show  what  she 
could  do.  Tilden,  he  said,  was  “par  excellence  the  representative 
man  of  the  old  square  toed  Tompkins  Silas  Wright — state  rights 
economical  democracy.  If  the  South  goes  for  him  the  contest  is 
ours.”  Blair  wanted  to  win  the  election  so  that  thenceforth  there 
would  be  smooth  sailing  for  the  whole  country.10 

National  advantages  will  tell  at  once  &  she  [the  South]  will  quickly 
feel  a  new  &  more  vigorous  life  than  she  had  ever  known  because  she 
is  now  free  from  the  incubus  of  slavery  &  by  this  act  she  will  give  her 
adherence  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  to  the  perpetuity  of  this 
Union,  to  the  maintenance  of  its  honor  &  to  sound  principles  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  &  this  will  give  absolute  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
country  to  all  thoughtful  men  the  only  thing  wanted  to  put  in  motion 
the  springs  of  its  prosperity. 

My  interest  in  the  selection  of  our  candidate  is  I  assure  you,  derived 
from  its  bearing  upon  those  larger  aspects  of  public  affairs.  I  expect 
no  preferment  for  myself  &  desire  none  in  any  event.  [The  following 
lines  were  crossed  out  in  the  original  draft  of  this  letter,  but  they  are 
worth  reading.]  As  soon  as  I  can  start  my  son  just  admitted  to  the 
bar  fairly  in  the  profession  as  a  lawyer,  I  want  to  devote  myself  first 
to  the  preparation  of  the  history  of  Jacksons  administration  &  then  to 
that  of  Lincolns.  I  have  the  material  for  both,  &  can  do  more  good 
to  the  country  by  writing  it  than  by  holding  office  for  which  I  have 
little  taste  [and]  never  had  any  overweening  desire. 

Meantime  he  astonished  many  of  his  friends  by  defending 
Secretary  Belknap,  who  was  accused  by  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  gross  malfeasance  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  Belknap  was 

10  Blair  MSS.  Blair  to  L.  M.  Whittle,  Apr.  21,  1876. 
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an  old  friend  of  the  Blairs  and  applied  to  the  last  of  the  notable 
trio  for  legal  assistance  when  he  found  himself  in  need.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Belknap’s  own  statement  of  facts,  Blair  insisted  that  he 
should  without  delay  tender  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War 
and  personally  ask  for  its  immediate  acceptance.  According  to  a 
memorandum  of  Woodbury  Blair  who  remembered  hearing  his 
father  describe  his  part  in  the  case,  “President  Grant  having  only 
a  superficial,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Military  Committee,  with  his  characteristic 
loyalty  to  friends,  accepted  the  resignation  forthwith.  When  the 
articles  of  impeachment  of  General  Belknap’s  were  presented  to 
the  Senate  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  Montgomery  Blau- 
alone  of  the  Belknap  Counsel,  advised  a  demurrer  to  the  whole 
proceeding  on  the  ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate, 
as  General  Belknap  was  not  an  officer  of  the  Government  when 
the  articles  of  impeachment  were  passed  by  the  House.  The 
advice  of  General  Belknap’s  other  Counsel  prevailed  and  the  case 
was  heard  on  its  merits  though  Mr.  Blair  throughout  the  proceed¬ 
ings  confined  himself  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  When  the 
vote  was  taken  by  the  Senate,  enough  Senators  voted  against  con¬ 
viction  to  secure  defeat,  stating  as  their  reason,  the  opinion  under 
the  existing  circumstances — the  Senate  had  no  jurisdiction.  This 
action  of  the  Senate  is  generally  now  accepted  as  a  precedent  in 
impeachment  cases.” 

The  House  impeached  Belknap  by  a  unanimous  vote  for  hav¬ 
ing  received  with  Mrs.  Belknap,  some  twenty  thousand  dollars 
in  graft. 

“I  remember  hearing  my  father,”  wrote  his  son  Woodbury 
Blair  long  afterwards,  “express  his  regret  that  by  not  following  his 
recommendation,  all  the  unnecessary  facts,  personal  scandal,  &c., 
and  the  names  of  the  two  ladies,  were  brought  into  the  case, 
which  would  have  been  avoided  by  the  demurrer  and  the  ends  of 
justice  attained  just  as  effectually.”  11 

Blair’s  experiences  in  the  Belknap  case  thoroughly  convinced 
him  that  a  reformer  was  needed  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
He  wrote  persuasively  and  persistently  to  influential  Southerners 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  them  to  the  support  of  Tilden  and  urged 

11  Woodbury  Blair  to  W.  E.  Smith,  Sept.  4,  1931. 
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them  to  enter  the  campaign  aggressively.  Among  those  to  whom 
he  wrote  were  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  of  Georgia  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  James  Kemper  of  Virginia.  General  Johnston  assured  Blair 
that  the  South  wanted  new  leaders,  and  that  the  St.  Louis  nominee 
would  be  cordially  supported.  Personally,  Johnston  realized  that 
his  influence  was  gone,  and  wished  to  risk  the  judgment  of  Blair 
on  who  should  be  nominated  by  the  Democrats.  He,  neverthe¬ 
less,  began  to  work  on  the  Southern  delegations.13  Governor 
Kemper  thought  the  South  should  observe  a  “masterly  inactivity” 
at  St.  Louis,  and  merely  ratify  the  choice  of  the  convention.  The 
Democrats,  he  insisted,  should  be  as  wise  as  serpents,  but  harm¬ 
less  as  doves,  and  retrieve  the  blunders  of  some  of  the  good 
friends  of  the  South.  He  realized  that  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
had  blindly  permitted  sectional  antagonism  to  continue,  and  that 
any  false  step  on  the  part  of  the  South  would  cause  an  explosion 
that  would  ruin  the  chances  of  the  Democracy  in  1876/ 8 

In  his  letter  of  April  28  Kemper  clearly  set  forth  what  the 
South  should  have  advocated: 

What  we  want  is  to  let  the  past  severely  alone;  to  quit  looking  back¬ 
ward;  to  give  no  notice,  much  less  any  answer,  to  sectional  taunts  and 
reproaches;  to  go  for  nothing  but  the  practical  and  living  measures 
which  involve  the  future  of  the  country  and  equally  of  all  its  parts; 
for  replacing  corruption  and  imperialism  with  Jeffersonian  simplicity 
and  honesty;  for  a  tariff  shaped  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Free  Trade; 
for  abolishing  the  internal  revenue  taxation  and  supplying  deficiencies 
with  an  income  tax;  for  national  credit  and  the  sanctity  of  every  debt; 
for  a  currency  as  pure  as  the  gold  of  California;  for  an  equal  and  indis¬ 
soluble  Union;  for  the  maintenance  of  every  one  of  the  just  powers  of 
the  United  States  and  of  each  of  the  States; — in  a  word  for  bringing 
the  government  back  to  the  constitution  and  the  country  to  peace. 

Blair’s  letter  on  the  presidency  was  broadcast  by  the  thousands. 
Democratic  newspapers  favoring  Tilden  published  it  as  an  appeal 
to  the  Democracy.  Blair  represented  Tilden  as  of  that  group  of 
political  thinkers  composed  of  Tompkins,  Van  Buren,  Wright, 
and  Preston  King,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  no  Southerner 
like  Bayard  could  be  elected.  This  view  of  Tilden’s  political  posi¬ 
tion  was  accepted  by  speakers  who  labored  for  his  election.14 

13  Blair  MSS.  Johnston  to  M.  Blair,  Apr.  18,  May  2,  1876. 

13  Ibid.,  James  Kemper  to  Blair,  Apr.  28,  May  2,  1876. 

14  Ibid.,  H.  B.  Branch  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  23;  Rollins  to  Blair,  Nov.  12,  1876. 
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Hendricks,  Thurman,  and  David  Davis  were  too  close  to  Hunker- 
ism,  or  too  friendly  toward  the  South.  By  May  12,  letters  from 
the  influential  leaders  of  the  Southern  states  lay  on  Blair’s  desk 
telling  him  that  Tilden  was  acceptable.  Tilden  had  the  support 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
press.  “Indeed  I  feel  confident,”  wrote  Blair  to  George  Cotton  of 
Maryland,  “there  will  be  but  little  if  any  contest  at  St.  Louis.” 

Montgomery  expected  no  appointment  from  Tilden  if  the 
Democrats  elected  him,  and  he  promised  Cotton  that  he  would 
not  accept  an  appointment  if  Tilden  offered  it  to  him.  The  Blairs 
were  indebted  to  Tilden  for  his  friendship  in  the  trying  cam¬ 
paign  of  1868.  Frank  had  told  Rollins  that  Tilden  was  a  consum¬ 
mate  politician  and  statesman.  With  Tilden  Blair  expected  the 
reformists  and  Democrats  to  win,  and  once  they  were  in  power, 
they  would  demand  good  government.15  Above  all,  going  for 
Tilden,  said  Blair,  was  telling  the  country  that  the  Democrats 
wanted  the  return  of  Jacksonianism.18  “I  take  more  interest  in 
this  canvass,”  he  wrote  to  Welles,  “than  I  have  in  any  since  the 
war  because  I  think  things  are  now  in  trim  for  the  restoration  of 
the  New  Democracy.” 

The  Republican  national  convention  met  in  Cincinnati  on 
June  14.  President  Grant  was  hopeful  of  a  third  term  until  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  December,  1875,  by  a  vote  of  234  to 
18,  expressed  its  opposition  to  a  third  term.  Many  candidates 
entered  the  contest  for  the  nomination;  among  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  were  Blaine,  Conkling,  Morton,  and  Benjamin  H.  Bristow. 
On  the  seventh  ballot  Governor  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of  Ohio 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  and  was  declared  the  nominee  of 
the  party.  He  was  chosen  purely  on  grounds  of  availability.  The 
convention  adopted  a  radical  platform  in  which  it  waved  the 
bloody  shirt  as  Blaine  had  desired,  thinking  he  would  be  the 
nominee.  The  candidate  was  a  reform  candidate  and  so  expressed 
himself  in  his  letter  of  acceptance.  He  abhorred  the  spoils  sys¬ 
tem,  pledged  himself  to  observe  the  one-term  principle,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  “wipe  out  forever  the  distinction  between 
North  and  South  in  our  common  country.” 

15  Blair  MSS,  M.  Blair  to  Cotton,  May  12,  1876;  Rollins  to  M.  Blair,  Nov.  12, 
1876. 

18  Gundlach  MSS.  Blair  to  Welles,  June  8,  1876. 
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The  friends  of  Governor  Tilden  had  made  him  the  choice  of 
the  party  before  the  convention  met.  Tammany’s  opposition  to 
him  failed  to  check  the  flow  of  public  opinion  in  his  favor.  Til- 
den’s  lead  was  so  great  that  little  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the 
delegates  who  convened  in  St.  Louis  on  June  28.  Montgomery 
Blair  was  there  as  a  delegate  from  Maryland,  urging  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  his  candidate.  Under  the  two-thirds  rule  Tilden  received 
the  nomination  on  the  second  ballot,  after  which  the  second  place 
was  given  to  Hendricks  of  Ohio.  Blair  exultantly  declared  that 
Hunkerism  had  received  its  death-blow.  Tilden  and  the  reform 
issue  would  win,  but  Blair  knew  that  the  candidate  had  grave 
faults.  He  was  the  best  that  the  Democracy  could  afford,  said 
Blair.  The  platform  indorsed  the  war  amendments  and  civil 
service  reform,  and  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  act 
and  a  retrenchment  in  public  expenditures.  The  convention 
recommended  a  sound  currency.  This  accorded  with  Blair’s  views 
on  the  subject  of  paper  money.17  One  of  its  longest  and  strongest 
planks  arraigned  the  Republican  party  for  post-war  corruption 
in  government.  Possibly  Manton  Marble  of  the  New  York  World 
prepared  the  platform  for  the  convention. 

Blair  probably  was  most  instrumental  in  bringing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  politicians  to  focus  on  Tilden.  A  number  of  influential 
politicians  gave  him  that  honor.18  Some  thought  that  he  should 
have  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  a  reward.  About 
three  weeks  after  the  convention  Tilden  wrote  Blair  saying:  19  “I 
know  you  have  acted  on  most  high  motives  of  a  public  nature  in 
respect  to  the  recent  nominations  that  little  place  is  left  for  per¬ 
sonal  commendations,  but  I  think  it  not  the  less  proper  that  I 
should  express  to  you  my  sense  of  your  great  services.” 

3 

The  campaign  in  1876  was  less  exciting  than  many  of  the 
preceding  ones.  Personalities  entered  into  the  contest  very  little. 
Hayes  and  Tilden  were  reformists  and  above  the  average  candi- 

17  Blair  MSS.  R.  H.  Marr  to  M.  Blair,  Aug.  i,  1876;  a  manuscript  on  the  cur¬ 
rency;  Paul  L.  Haworth,  The  Hayes-Tilden  Election  (Indianapolis,  1927),  ch.  3. 

1 8  According  to  Haworth  the  Tilden  forces  were  ably  led  in  the  convention  by 
eight  men. — Hayes-Tilden  Election,  30. 

18  Blair  MSS.  July  22,  1876. 
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dates  in  ability.  Their  clean  records  recommended  them  to  the 
people,  although  elements  in  both  parties  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  respective  candidates.  The  Republicans  waved  the  bloody 
shirt,  and  accused  Tilden  of  dodging  his  honest  income  taxes  in 
1862  by  refusing  to  mention  his  high  income;  of  being  a  slacker 
during  the  Civil  War,  a  swindler  in  business,  a  sneak,  a  friend  of 
Catholics,  and  a  favorer  of  the  payment  of  Southern  rebel  debts. 
W.  D.  Griswold,  former  president  of  the  Terre  Haute,  Alton  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad,  declared  that  Tilden’s  life  was  a  tissue  of 
thieving  enterprises.  Tilden’s  letter  of  acceptance  was  evasive  and 
halting.  Although  a  reformer,  he  had  worked  with  Tammany 
in  politics.  Money  was  spent  for  him  where  it  was  most  needed, 
and  in  some  sections  he  was  known  as  “Slippery  Sam.”  Before 
the  campaign  closed,  Tilden  felt  constrained  to  publish  a  denial 
of  imputations  that  he  favored  the  payment  of  Southern  claims. 

Hayes  put  the  contest  on  a  high  plane.  His  spotless  name  was 
a  tower  of  strength  to  his  party,  although  he  was  little  known 
before  the  Republican  convention.  A  large  majority  of  the  New 
York  City  newspapers  supported  Hayes.  Robert  Ingersoll  enliv¬ 
ened  the  Hayes  meetings  with  his  sharp  tongue  and  pungent  wit. 
Eggs,  rotten  tomatoes,  and  mud  were  thrown  at  Tilden  speakers 
in  Cincinnati.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  added  interest  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  by  facetiously  explaining  what  the  Democrats  expected  to 
gain  from  a  victory.  Nasby  wrote  from  the  “Confederit  X 
Roads”  on  September  16  to  his  fellow  Democrats  that 

Pollock  and  Joe  Bigler  had  got  hold  of  a  Noo  York  Democratic 
paper,  one  which  I  hed  been  quotin  as  authority  and  went  from  one 
bar  room  to  another,  and  red  it  to  every  Dimikrat  in  the  village,  .  .  . 
It  contained  long  articles  showin  that  Tilden,  our  standard  barer,  wuz 
committed,  sole  and  body,  not  only  to  hard  money  and  imejit  resump- 
shen,  but  that  he  wuz  a  reformer  uv  the  reforminest  kind,  goin  so  far 
as  to  pledge  hisself  never  to  pay  a  dollar  uv  Southern  war  claims,  never 
to  re-establish  a  nigger  servitood  in  any  form,  and  never  to  appint  to 
offis  any  but  them  ez  wuz  fittid  for  it,  and  sich  ez  wooden’t  steel. 

They  did  this  while  I  wuz  out  organizin’  a  hundred  Dimocrats  to 
go  over  into  Injeany  to  vote  in  the  interest  uv  reform  in  October. 

When  I  returned  there  wuz  trouble.  I  wuz  surrounded  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  indignant  Dimocrats  demandin  of  me  what  I  wuz  goin  to  do 
about  it. 

“I  am  for  reform,”  sed  Deekin  Pogram,  “but  I  am  goin  to  be  paid 
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for  them  sweet  potatoes,  and  them  fence  rales  which  Fedrel  pikkits 
seezed.” 

“I  am  for  reform,”  sed  Capt.  McPelter,  “but  I  want  pay  for  them 
horses  which  John  Morgan  seezed,  wich  he  wooden’t  hev  done  but  for 
Fedrel  invaders,  wich  makes  the  Goverment  cleerly  responsible  for 
them!” 

“I  am  for  reform,”  sed  Issaker  Gavitt,  “but  wat  is  reform  to  me  ef 
I  can’t  be  a  Collector  of  this  deestrick?”  .  .  . 

“Oh  ye  uv  little  faith!  I  am  ashamed  uv  yoo.  Don’t  trouble  about 
the  spoils  till  yoo  see  the  theives  opposin  uv  him.  Go  home  and  re¬ 
pent.  .  .  .  Go  home  and  be  content  with  wat  yoor  leeders  are  a  doin. 
The  Dimocrat  wich  asks  questions  is  lost.” 

Bob  Ingersoll  worried  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  but  he  worried 
the  Democrats  more.  Nasby  resolved  “that  Bob  Ingersoll  ought 
to  be  immediately  suppressed,”  that  when  Bob  “denies  the  trooth 
uv  one  part  of  the  holy  skripters  he  denies  it  all,  and  that  when  he 
shakes  our  faith  in  the  savin  of  the  theef  upon  the  cross,  he  de¬ 
stroys  the  only  hope  the  averidge  Dimocrat  hez  in  a  blessed  im¬ 
mortality  beyond  the  grave.” 

The  Republicans  were  disturbed  over  the  probable  result  a 
month  before  the  election.  To  invigorate  their  campaign  forces 
William  E.  Chandler,  still  Secretary  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  went  to  New  York  City  where  his  tall,  raw-boned, 
spare  figure  could  be  seen  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  hotel  daily,  bare¬ 
headed,  “his  hair  wild  and  thin  and  his  physiognomy  alert.”  By 
the  middle  of  October  New  York  City  was  crowded  with  centen¬ 
nial  visitors,  who  crowded  party  headquarters,  carrying  old-fash¬ 
ioned  valises  and  green  umbrellas.  An  observant  correspondent 
thought  political  feeling  was  not  very  strong  in  New  York  City 
and  state.20  The  election  in  the  October  states  indicated  a  very 
close  election  in  November.  Grant  issued  a  proclamation  declar¬ 
ing  South  Carolina  under  martial  law.  Three  states  were  yet 
under  carpet-bag  governments:  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida. 

Blair  spoke  twice  a  day  for  Tilden  on  many  days  in  October 
while  he  campaigned  in  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
Baltimore  he  addressed  ten  thousand  people  in  Monument  Square. 
There  he  arraigned  the  Republican  party  for  its  corruption  and 

30  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer,  Oct.  13.  A  letter  from  “Gath.” 
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extravagance,  and  showed  conclusively  that  the  total  government 
expenditures  up  to  i860,  including  our  wars  with  Tripoli,  Mexico, 
England,  and  the  Indians,  was  but  a  fraction  more  than  what 
was  spent  in  nine  years  ending  June  30, 1875.  He  could  no  longer 
see  any  need  for  the  Republican  party  because  its  mission  had 
been  fulfilled.  Blair  predicted  on  October  8  that  the  Democrats 
would  carry  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  the  whole  South,  a 
guarantee  of  success  for  Tilden.  On  November  1,  bets  were  made 
in  New  York  City  5  to  2  in  favor  of  Tilden. 

In  a  last  appeal  for  the  Democrats,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  called 
on  all  deserving  “Dimykrats”  to  “Rally  agin  hard  money  in  the 
West.  Rally  agin  soft  money  in  the  East.  Rally  agin  the  offishls 
uv  a  corrupt  administration.  .  .  .  Rally  agin  the  military  power, 
wich  prevents  us  from  killin  niggers  as  we  please.  .  .  .  Rally 
agin  nigger  in  the  concrete.  Rally  agin  nigger  in  the  abstract. 
Rally  for  victory  and  postoffices.  .  .  .  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  say  that  we 
might  ez  well  rally  for  reform.” 

As  a  pledge  of  what  he  would  do  if  elected  President,  Tilden 
announced  that: 

Should  I  be  elected  President,  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  will,  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  be  maintained,  executed 
and  enforced  in  perfect  and  absolute  good  faith.  No  rebel  debt  will  be 
assumed  or  paid.  No  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave 
will  be  allowed.  No  claim  for  any  loss  or  damage  incurred  by  disloyal 
persons  arising  from  the  late  War,  whether  covered  by  the  Fourteenth 
amendment  or  not,  will  be  recognized  or  paid.  The  cotton  tax  will 
not  be  refunded.  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  veto  every  bill  providing 
for  the  assumption  or  payment  of  any  such  debts,  losses,  damages, 
claims  or  for  the  refunding  of  any  such  tax. 

4 

The  election  on  November  7  passed  quietly  throughout  the 
North  and  West.  Early  election  returns  appeared  to  show  that 
Tilden  was  elected.  He  carried  New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  apparently  the  solid  South,  giving  him  203  of  the 
369  electoral  votes.  The  New  York  Sun  announced  in  heavy 
black  letters  on  the  following  morning  that  Tilden  had  won,  and 
possibly  a  majority  of  the  presses  conceded  victory  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  but  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Times  doubted  it.  Soon 
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later  Republican  editions  claimed  the  vote  of  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  South  Carolina  for  Hayes.  By  claiming  those  states  Hayes 
could  be  elected  with  185  votes.  At  once  excitement  became  in¬ 
tense.  The  Democrats  and  Republicans  of  the  three  doubtful 
states  were  contesting  for  the  decisive  votes.  Both  parties  were 
willing  to  buy  votes  to  insure  victory,  and  both  parties  sent  dele¬ 
gates  South  to  look  after  their  disputed  interests. 

President  Grant  gave  orders  to  the  military  forces  in  the  dis¬ 
puted  states  to  keep  order  and  report  any  fraud.  The  Secretary 
of  War  sent  secret  dispatches  to  General  Sherman  ordering  fed¬ 
eral  troops  into  the  three  states  wherein  the  election  disputes 
existed  to  protect  the  Republican  canvassers.  Under  protection 
the  boards  made  their  returns.  Plainly  here  was  an  application  of 
the  Broadhead  letter  in  the  interests  of  “peace  and  order,”  and  the 
Republican  party  instead  of  the  Democrat  party  was  making  the 
application.  Among  those  Republicans  who  went  South  to  watch 
the  counting  of  the  votes  were  Garfield,  John  Sherman,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Kelley,  while  the  Democrats  sent  Trumbull,  Curtin,  Doo¬ 
little,  Henry  Watterson,  Montgomery  Blair,  and  others.  Abram 
Hewitt,  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  tele¬ 
graphed  Blair  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  November  10  that 
ten  or  fifteen  gentlemen  should  go  to  Louisiana  and  see  that  order 
was  kept  and  honest  returns  were  made.  About  four  hours  later 
Hewitt  again  telegraphed  Blair  that  it  was  “Important  that  you 
go  immediately.  Others  will  not  arrive  until  Tuesday.”  21  The 
returning  board  of  Louisiana  performed  its  duty  under  the  eyes  of 
both  visiting  bodies  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  and  returned 
its  findings  honestly.  Double  returns  and  two  electoral  colleges 
resulted  in  Louisiana  and  double  returns  were  made  from  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  and  from  Oregon,  where  a  Republican  elector 
was  disqualified.  Charges  of  fraud  were  made  by  both  sides  and 
both  were  guilty.  An  explanation  of  the  complicated  situations 
which  arose  in  each  state  is  unnecessary  here.  The  election  was 
forced  into  Congress,  where  the  two  parties  finally  agreed  to  leave 
the  election  of  a  President  to  a  joint  electoral  commission,  impro¬ 
vised  for  this  special  purpose,  and  to  be  composed  of  five  senators, 
five  representatives,  and  five  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Democrats  were  willing  to  this  novel  arrangement  be- 

21  Blair  MSS. 
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cause  they  were  not  in  a  tactical  position  and  because  they  ex¬ 
pected  Judge  David  Davis  to  be  the  fifteenth  man  in  a  group  of 
seven  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats.  Judge  Davis  was  pre¬ 
sumably  independent,  but  he  favored  the  Democrats.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  was  elected  senator  by  the  Democratic  Illinois  legislature  to 
succeed  General  Logan,  and  was  thereby  eliminated  from  the 
commission.  Justice  Bradley,  a  Republican,  was  chosen  as  the 
fifteenth  man,  making  the  political  division  of  the  commission 
stand  eight  Republicans  to  seven  Democrats.  Having  promised  to 
accept  the  action  of  the  commission,  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
helped  to  pass  the  bill  which  legalized  the  commission.  The  bill 
became  a  law  by  the  approval  of  the  President  on  January  29, 
1877,  and  the  count  began  on  February  1. 

Meantime  wild  rumors  were  afloat.  Some  believed  that  Grant 
would  seize  and  imprison  the  Democratic  Congressmen  and  de¬ 
clare  the  Republican  party  in  power.  Newspaper  editors  recalled 
that  Frank  Blair  had  said  Grant  would  never  leave  the  White 
House  alive.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Jackson  Democratic  Association, 
a  speaker  warned  the  Republicans  that  “Our  remedy  is  law,  and 
after  this  fails,  all  know  the  remedy.”  The  Democrats,  who  went 
to  Louisiana,  announced  that  the  Republican  returning  board 
was  arbitrary  and  unfair.  Democratic  papers  accused  President 
Grant  of  being  drunk  when  Hewitt  interviewed  him,  and  called 
the  President  “His  Inebriated  Excellency.”  No  better  epithet  could 
be  hurled  at  Simon  Cameron  than  “Old  Palsy  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.”  Any  prominent  Republican  was  an  object  upon  which 
the  Democratic  editors  could  vent  their  spleen.  Blair  and  Black 
drew  up  a  sanguinary  set  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by 
an  indignation  meeting  on  Jackson’s  Day  in  Ford’s  Theater. 
Similar  indignation  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  country. 
Hewitt,  a  scholarly  rich  man,  advised  his  party  followers  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  commission  and  avoid  any  filibustering 
movement. 

Blair  wrote  (February  6,  1877)  sanely  of  the  contest  to  his 
son  Gist,  then  in  Princeton. 

The  political  people  here  are  very  much  excited  about  the  Presi¬ 
dential  contest.  I  am  myself  deeply  interested  in  it,  but  I  do  not  regard 
it  as  a  life  &  death  business  by  any  means.  The  Country  will  go  on 
&  go  on  prosperously  too,  whoever  is  elected —  Not  so  well  I  think 
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under  Hayes  as  under  Tilden  but  after  all  it  is  not  the  President  who 
rules —  The  people’s  will,  will  be  more  or  less  felt  &  obeyed  whoever 
is  President  &  there  will  be  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  affairs  under  the  next  administration  from  what  has 
been  going  on  under  Grant.  The  Southern  States  will  in  any  event 
get  rid  of  the  Carpet  bag  Governments  then  &  there  will  be  a  more 
rigid  economy  enforced  on  the  national  administration  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  House  &  the  nearly  democratic  Senate.  It  will  be  an  outrage 
on  the  people  to  elect  a  President  by  such  returns  &  the  present 
administration  party  will  be  extinguished  by  it,  I  think,  so  that  the 
Democracy  will  be  substantially  the  governing  party  of  the  country 
even  if  the  other  party  succeeds  by  the  fraudulent  returns  from  La  & 
Fla  in  getting  their  President  counted  in. 

But  I  incline  to  believe  the  Republicans  will  be  defeated —  They 
have  to  carry  all  the  disputed  points  to  get  in  &  nothing  but  the  rough 
going  partizanship  on  the  part  of  the  Judges  can  carry  them  safely 
over  all  the  points.  But  if  they  do  I  tell  you  it  will  be  all  the  worse  for 
them  in  the  end. 

Blair’s  high  spirit  of  optimism  continued  until  about  the  10th 
of  February,  as  his  correspondence  with  Welles  shows.  Then  he 
lost  hope;  he  hid  his  disappointment  for  the  sake  of  the  fight  and 
the  people.  He  and  Jeremiah  Black  appeared  for  South  Carolina 
before  the  Electoral  Commission,  arguing  that  the  Republican 
returns  were  fraudulent.  At  once  Blair  began  to  urge  Tilden  for 
President  in  1880,  as  the  friends  of  Jackson  had  done  for  him  in 
1825.  Welles,  who  was  reading  the  Washington  Union ,  feared 
that  Blair  could  never  popularize  Tilden,  and  thought  it  a  queer 
state  of  things  to  find  Church  and  Parker  pleased  with  the  defeat 
of  Tilden.  Even  Seymour,  it  was  said,  had  declared  that  if  Tilden 
were  elected  there  need  be  no  fear,  for  the  Senate  would  be  Re¬ 
publican.  Welles  thought  Hewitt  and  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
had  allowed  the  Republicans  to  outmanoeuvre  them  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  one  of  the  most  villainous  in¬ 
trigues  ever  consummated  by  intelligent  men.  The  Democrats, 
said  Welles,  were  handcuffed  and  gagged  by  their  own  act.22 

5 

On  December  7,  1876,  Blair,  as  editor-in-chief,  established  the 
Washington  daily  Union .  Manton  Marble,  Jeremiah  S.  Black, 
and  Ivory  Chamberlain,  who  was  of  the  New  York  World,  were 

83  Blair  MSS.  Welles  to  Blair,  Feb.  28,  1877;  Washington  Union,  Feb.  21,  1877. 
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to  assist  Blair  with  editorials.  No  one  was  to  receive  any  remu¬ 
neration  for  his  services.  Henry  Polkinhorn  served  as  publisher 
and  William  W.  Corcoran  supplied  the  enterprise  with  money. 
Corcoran  was  a  wealthy  banker  who  had  interested  himself  in 
the  Louise  Home,  a  home  for  impoverished  women,  the  Cor¬ 
coran  Art  Gallery,  and  in  the  endowment  of  colleges.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Union  was  to  seat  Tilden  in  the  presidential  chair. 
The  editor  said  the  Democracy  had  long  felt  the  need  of  a  journal 
at  Washington,  but  that  lack  of  means  had  prevented  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  one  to  compete  with  the  great  newspapers  in  the  cities. 
The  Union  was  intended  to  speak  directly  to  the  whole  country, 
to  publish  fearlessly  the  truth  without  acrimony.  The  editors 
deprecated  the  course  of  President  Grant  in  setting  aside  the  will 
of  the  people  and  believed  that  the  stupendous  fraud  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  returns  would  be  set  aside  once  the  people  were  properly 
informed.  A  President  elected  by  returning  boards  would  be  pow¬ 
erless  for  good;  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  masters  and  his 
opponents.  Surely  Hayes  would  not  humiliate  himself  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  presidency  under  the  circumstances.  With  the  cry  of 
reform  and  honesty  in  elections,  the  Union  (December  7)  thus 
entered  the  battle  for  Tilden. 

The  Union  appeared  as  a  “handsome  and  newsy”  journal, 
with  well-written  editorials.  It  was  welcomed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Democratic  editors  who  expected  it  to  succeed 
with  the  well-known  name  of  Blair  at  its  head.  The  Cincinnati 
Gazette  said  laconically  and  contemptuously,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Jeffersonian  party  had  brains,  but,  judging  by  the 
U nion,  that  day  had  passed. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Union  contained  a  three-column  article 
by  Jeremiah  Black  on  the  Louisiana  electoral  vote.  He  argued 
that  the  Democratic  returns  should  be  accepted  and  counted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Only  the  House  had  jurisdiction 
in  counting  the  vote  for  President,  and  the  Senate,  in  case  of 
disagreement  over  returns,  could  pass  only  on  the  Vice-President. 
Returning  boards  were  political  machines  that  made  the  right  of 
suffrage  a  mockery.  Evidence  showed  that  the  Louisiana  Repub¬ 
lican  returns  were  palpable  frauds.  “Bulldozed  parishes”  and 
Democratic  telegrams  were  very  naturally  ignored. 

In  addition  to  the  editorials,  the  Union  met  the  requirements 
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of  the  readers  of  newspapers  in  1876  by  publishing  reports  of 
Congress,  local  news,  telegraphic  items,  and  advertisements.  The 
Harrisburg  Patriot  pronounced  it  a  model  of  typographical  neat¬ 
ness.  The  demands  of  the  paper  were  so  exacting  that  Blair 
could  scarcely  do  anything  but  write  for  it.33 

Very  soon  the  tone  of  the  editorials  in  the  Union  became  de¬ 
nunciatory.  It  justifiably  opposed  the  proposal  of  Senator  Ed¬ 
munds  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  contended 
that  the  South  had  atoned  for  its  secession  in  1861  by  opposing 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  and  said  all  true-hearted  men  should  re¬ 
sent  the  crusade  against  the  South  by  the  whiskey  thieves  and 
corruptionists,  who  sought  to  seat  Hayes  and  hold  onto  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Only  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  Southern  leaders  had  prevented  a  grave  crisis  in  1876. 
Although  the  Union  opposed  the  Electoral  Commission  as  an 
unconstitutional  body  and  denounced  the  Democrats  for  their 
weakness  in  compromising  with  the  Republicans,  it  never  once 
advocated  an  appeal  to  arms  to  seat  Tilden.  It  asked  for  a  law¬ 
ful  settlement  in  favor  of  the  Democrats. 

The  Union  concluded  on  February  23  that  the  Democratic 
politicians  did  not  want  Tilden  because  he  was  a  reformer  of  the 
Silas  Wright  sort.  It  declared  that  Democrats  high  in  the  party 
did  not  want  a  reform  in  taxation,  a  cutting  down  of  public  ex¬ 
penses,  and  so  sold  out  to  the  Republicans.  In  two  months  the 
Union  had  become  the  largest  morning  daily  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  no  one  except  Corcoran  contributed  to  its  main¬ 
tenance.  To  raise  its  daily  circulation  to  six  thousand  cost  him 
one  thousand  dollars  a  week.  The  Democracy  was  lethargic, 
wanted  peace,  and  feared  war  if  it  attempted  to  unseat  Hayes. 

On  March  3  Blair  wrote  to  Welles  that  “there  never  was  any 
intention  of  inaugurating  Tilden.  The  House  was  controlled 
from  the  start  by  Tom  Scott  &  Jay  Gould.”  On  the  same  day  the 
Union  ended  its  career.  Blair,  in  an  editorial  entitled  “The  End” 
sang  the  Democratic  swan  song: 

Fraud  has  triumphed,  and  triumphed  through  the  treachery  of 
Democrats.  Honest  men  of  irresolute  natures  and  dull  perceptions 
have  assisted,  but  corruption  led  the  way  to  the  juggling  Commission, 

23Gundlach  MSS.  Blair  to  Welles,  Jan.  15,  1877. 
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and  when  that  failed,  hamstrung  the  House  by  a  direct  vote  on  the 
final  struggle,  sustaining  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  his  assumption 
of  power  to  decide  what  certificates  he  would  present  to  the  joint 
convention. 

The  Electoral  Commission  voted  eight  to  seven  in  favor  of 
Hayes  on  nearly  all  disputed  points.  On  the  16th  of  February  it 
decided  that  the  votes  for  Hayes  were  the  true  votes.  “All  things 
considered,”  says  Professor  Haworth,  “it  appears  that  both  legally 
and  ethically  the  decision  was  the  proper  one.  That  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  thought  so  is  shown  pretty  conclusively 
by  the  result  of  the  next  Presidential  election.”  Tilden  smiled 
when  he  heard  the  news  and  said  the  decision  was  as  he  expected, 
and  changed  the  subject  by  speaking  of  a  horse  which  he  had 
bought  on  that  day.  That  night  he  attended  a  reception  at  the 
home  of  Parke  Godwin  in  Brooklyn.  A  few  months  later  he 
traveled  with  Bigelow  in  Europe.  Before  he  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  President-elect  Hayes  and  Mrs.  Hayes  were  given  a  brilliant 
farewell  reception  at  the  Ohio  State  House.  On  March  4  he  was 
inaugurated,  unmolested,  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  published  in  bold-faced  type,  March 
2,  “It  is  Done!  And  Fitly  Done  in  the  Dark.  By  the  Grace  of  Joe 
Bradley,  R.  B.  Hayes  is  ‘Commissioned’  as  President,  And  the 
Monster  Fraud  of  the  Century  is  Consummated.”  “Rutherfraud 
B.  Hayes”  was  at  last  elected,  and  the  hoary  Simon  Cameron, 
whose  son  Don  had  failed  to  receive  from  Hayes  an  appointment 
to  high  office,  was  reported  by  the  Democrats  as  sighing  and  say¬ 
ing,  “Boys,  this  is  a  h — 1  of  a  time.” 

The  peaceful  acquiescence  of  the  American  people  in  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  Hayes  is  a  high  tribute  to  American  character.  Hayes 
made  an  able  reform  President.  He  proved  to  be  a  man  with  an 
iron  will  and  purposely  ended  carpet-bag  rule  in  the  South.  He 
was  decidedly  a  minority  candidate,  and  therefore  not  the  first 
choice  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


The  Last  Years  of  Montgomery  Blair 

To  me  that  wisdom  which  comes  from  the  heart  is  the  most 

precious.  It  is  inspired. — M.  Blair. 

I 

Blair  was  so  firm  in  his  belief  that  Tilden  had  been  cheated 
out  of  the  presidency  that  he  continued  with  might  and  main  in 
his  efforts  to  prevent  Hayes  from  serving  his  term.  While  some 
Democrats  burned  with  indignation  over  the  political  crime  which 
had  been  perpetrated,  others  feared  to  raise  a  voice  against  it,  and 
still  others  preferred  to  have  Hayes.  The  country  as  a  whole 
wanted  peace.  The  party  suffered  from  despondency  until  the  Con¬ 
gressional  elections  in  1878  raised  its  hopes.  In  that  year  the 
Democrats  won  enough  seats  to  control  Congress  in  1879. 

Meantime  Blair  had  himself  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Mary¬ 
land  with  the  avowed  object  of  reopening  the  Hayes-Tilden  con¬ 
test.  He  was  instrumental  in  persuading  the  state  legislature  to 
pass  a  resolution  instructing  the  attorney-general  of  Maryland  to 
take  appropriate  action  looking  toward  the  bringing  of  the  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  persuade 
the  Court  to  declare  the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission 
void  and  to  seat  Tilden  and  Hendricks.1 

Nothing  came  of  Blair’s  effort  except  to  bring  upon  himself 
Republican  vituperation  and  intense  hatred.  The  Democrats  re¬ 
fused  to  support  him,  and  many  opposed  any  agitation  of  the 
question;  the  South  was  more  interested  in  state  control  than  in 
the  presidency.  Blair  at  once  began  to  center  Democratic  opinion 
on  Tilden  for  the  presidency  in  1880.  This  he  did  in  spite  of  the 
revelations  of  the  secret  Democratic  dispatches  which  disclosed 

1  McSherry,  History  of  Maryland,  401;  Scharf,  Hist,  of  St.  Louis,  I,  628. 
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that  Tilden’s  nephew,  W.  T.  Pelton,  had  offered  to  buy  votes  to 
help  elect  his  uncle  in  1876.  The  whole  affair  was  so  compromis¬ 
ing  that  it  made  Blair’s  work  for  Tilden  futile. 

Blair  thought  that  only  with  Tilden  and  a  reform  platform 
could  the  party  win  in  1880.  Tilden  was  a  scholar,  a  Free-Soiler,  a 
dreamer,  the  greatest  political  organizer  in  his  party,  a  bachelor, 
and  the  richest  man  ever  nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  fortune  was  estimated  to  be  about  five  million  dollars. 
At  the  time  of  the  election  he  was  a  leader  at  the  New  York  bar 
and  possessed  a  lucrative  practice  in  corporate  law.  He  main¬ 
tained  his  poise  and  dignity  in  victory  or  defeat.  He  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  clean-up  of  Tammany  and  brought  upon  himself  the 
enmity  of  John  Kelly  and  his  Tammany  cohorts. 

When  Blair  wrote  to  Gantt  asking  him  to  organize  the 
Democracy  in  St.  Louis  for  Tilden,  Gantt  replied  that  it  would  be 
best  to  delay  action  until  the  cipher  telegrams  were  explained.8 
The  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  thought  Blair  was  on  the 
straight  track,  but  he  preferred  to  talk  over  matters  with  Blau- 
before  he  took  action.*  Blair  never  once  suspected  Tilden  of  being 
guilty.  On  February  11  Gantt  told  Blair  that,  to  his  satisfaction, 
Tilden  was  completely  exonerated,  but  that  the  people  of  Missouri 
expected  him  to  denounce  the  Republican  frauds  and  accusations 
very  strongly.  Gantt  finally  agreed  on  January  24  actively  to  sup¬ 
port  Tilden.  He  found  no  one  interested  in  Tilden,  however, 
and  told  Blair  that 4 

I  fear  [George  G.]  Vest  is  hopeless.  He  is  fatally  wrong  on  the 
money  question.  [Vest  was  running  for  Senator  of  the  United 
States  and  was  elected.]  It  is  monstrous  for  any  one  claiming  to  be  a 
democrat  to  prate  about  unlimited  legal  tender  notes  to  be  issued  by 
Congress  to  “revive  business”  &  “relieve  the  people.”  He  gulps  the 
whole  matter  of  the  constitutionality  of  these  rags  as  if  it  were  an 
oyster.  It  is  enough  to  make  Benton  turn  in  his  grave.  It  is  not  well 
to  urge  this  point  now .  Our  rallying  Cry  is  the  vindication  of  the 
fraud  of  1876-7.  But  before  1880  we  must  take  firm  and  true  ground  on 
the  financial  question — and  unless  we  stand  on  the  constitutional  dis¬ 
ability  of  Congress  to  make  money  out  of  anything  but  coin,  we  will 
be  defeated  and  will  richly  deserve  it. 

*  Blair  MSS.  Gantt  to  Blair,  Jan.  24,  1879. 

8  Ibid.,  James  P.  Burr  to  Blair,  Jan.  24,  1879. 

4  Blair  MSS.  Gantt  to  Blair,  Jan.  24,  1879. 
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In  May  Bigelow  confidentially  told  Blair  that  Cary,  of  Ohio, 
the  ardent  and  powerful  supporter  of  the  Greenbackers,  had  been 
to  see  Tilden  and  promised  him  support  in  1880.  Newspaper 
editors  were  by  this  time  offering  their  establishments  to  Tilden, 
hoping  that  a  profitable  sale  might  be  made;  some  of  these  editors 
wanted  to  conduct  Tilden  papers.  What  annoyed  Bigelow  most 
was  that,  while  the  Democrats  had  a  good  working  majority  in 
Congress,  there  was  not  a  voice  raised  on  the  side  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  which  could  get  the  ear  of  the  party  or  interpret  its  feelings. 
“We  seem  to  be  as  much  on  the  defensive  all  the  time  as  when 
we  were  in  the  minority  in  the  Senate.  How  long  Oh  Lord !  How 
long!”  6  Blair  was  close  to  Tilden  and  his  friends  and  doubtless 
knew  what  they  wanted  to  do  in  1880.  Bigelow  told  Blair  that 
Tilden  would  undoubtedly  help  in  whatever  Blair  proposed  at  the 
time,  but  that  Tilden  was  very  busy  with  railroad  problems,  “pro¬ 
viding  the  sinews  of  war,”  as  it  were.  Bigelow  was  wary  of  being 
mixed  up  in  newspaper  deals,  but  he  promised  money  for  Blair 
to  use  in  bringing  newspapers  and  news  associations  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Tilden. 

Blair  thought  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  the  Republicans  in 
1876,  and  upheld  by  the  Republicans  in  Congress  made  the  fraud 
issue  a  live  one  for  1880.  When  the  45th  Congress  met,  Clark¬ 
son  N.  Potter  of  New  York  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  committee  to  impugn  the  title  of  President  Hayes.  It  was 
during  the  investigations  of  this  committee  that  the  cipher  tele¬ 
grams  were  introduced  and  translated.  Thomas  Brackett  Reed 
of  Maine,  as  the  minority  member  on  the  committee,  succeeded  in 
giving  to  them  the  aspect  of  sinister  designs  on  the  part  of  Tilden 
and  his  friends.  Blair  said  the  minority  report  of  the  Potter  com¬ 
mittee  had  failed  to  counteract  a  single  one  of  the  important 
statements  of  the  majority,  who  were  Democrats.  Since  the  Re¬ 
publicans  upheld  the  fraud  and  defended  it,  it  was  made  the  para¬ 
mount  question  in  1880.  He  thought  every  lover  of  free,  pure  gov¬ 
ernment  should  join  with  the  supporters  of  Tilden  and  sweep 
the  country  for  him.  “It  we  fail,”  he  wrote  to  Henry  A.  Rich¬ 
mond,  “to  force  this  issue  by  nominating  the  man  upon  whom 
the  fraud  was  committed  we  shall  be  overwhelmingly  defeated 
in  the  election  whoever  may  be  the  candidate.” 

B  Ibid.,  Bigelow  to  Blair,  May  25,  1879. 
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The  Tilden  forces  contested  with  Kelly  and  Tammany  for 
the  control  of  New  York  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1879.  Bige¬ 
low  was  persuaded  by  Tilden  not  to  move  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  thereby  leave  him  in  his  hour  of  need.0  The  Tilden  strategy 
in  New  York  was  explained  to  Blair  by  Bigelow  as  follows: 7 

Our  theory  of  this  campaign  in  N.  Y.  is  to  let  Dorheimer  &  Co 
run  Tilden  as  much  as  they  please  but  we  mean  to  run  Robinson.  If 
there  is  any  man  in  the  state  who  would  vote  for  Robinson  &  who 
would  not  vote  for  Tilden  let  him  do  so  in  peace.  There  is  no  danger 
of  many  Tilden  men  voting  against  Robinson,  and  still  less  of  the 
moral  of  Robinson’s  election  being  misunderstood.  The  more  our 
enemies  make  it  appear  as  a  Presidential  issue,  the  more  simplified 
will  our  situation  be  when  the  election  is  over.  If  we  win  they  will 
already  have  adjudged  it  a  Tilden  victory [;]  if  we  lose,  the  defeat  will 
be  chargeable  to  them  and  their  abettors.  Then  we  shall  want  to  use 
your  facts  and  copy  your  articles.  Till  then  I  doubt  the  policy  of 
lengthening  our  line  of  battle  and  of  giving  to  an  already  demoralized 
and  discredited  faction  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  being  the  advance 
guard  or  outpost  of  a  National  army.  None  of  the  “Conspirators”  will 
dare  to  come  publicly  to  the  aid  of  Bolting  Tammany — if  they  do  we 
shall  deal  with  them  of  course  by  the  methods  you  propose —  With 
Tammany  alone  we  apprehend  a  short  campaign.  We  have  all  their 
heads  in  chancery  and  before  we  let  them  out,  they  will  be  so  milled 
that  their  own  mothers  will  not  know  them. 

Near  the  end  of  November  Bigelow  disclosed  to  Blair  the 
strictly  confidential  information  that  Tilden  could  not  be  induced 
to  run  again  for  the  presidency.  How  and  when  Tilden  would 
make  his  intentions  known  to  the  Democracy,  Bigelow  did  not 
know,  but  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  tell  Blair.  Such  unwelcome  news 
was  a  heavy  blow.  Blair  refused  to  give  up  Tilden  and  hoped  that 
the  party  would  demand  that  Tilden  lead  it  to  victory,  and  so  he 
continued  to  work  for  his  candidate.  He  wrote  letters  for  the 
Democratic  press,  especially  the  New  York  Sun ,  spoke  to  the 
workingmen,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
Democrats  throughout  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
He  assured  Charles  A.  Dana  of  the  New  York  Sun  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Democracy  would  elect  Tilden.  But  Blair  was  doomed 
to  suffer  another  disappointment.  The  Democracy  did  not  want 
Tilden,  who  was  now  somewhat  infirm  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
and  was  besmirched  with  the  cipher  telegram  affair.  In  May, 

e  Blair  MSS.  Bigelow  to  Blair,  Oct.  13,  Nov.  12,  1879.  'Ibid.,  Sept.  28. 
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1880,  S.  M.  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal ,  promised  to 
work  for  Tilden,  if  nominated,  but  said  that  not  a  Democrat 
in  the  counties  surrounding  Coopertown,  New  York,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  wanted  Tilden.  Shaw  gave  his  calm  judgment  to  Blair 
that  Tilden  could  not  carry  New  York  if  he  were  nominated. 

Tilden  did  not  indicate  his  intentions  concerning  the  presi¬ 
dency  before  the  Democratic  convention  met  in  Cincinnati  in 
June,  1880.  He  left  some  of  his  staunchest  friends  in  doubt  as  to 
what  he  would  do  should  he  be  nominated.  Dr.  George  L.  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Omaha  Herald ,  walked  with  Tilden  for  hours  while 
he  was  trying  to  decide,  but  the  hesitating  Tilden  left  the  doctor 
wondering.  Dr.  Miller  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Seymours, 
and  he  assured  Blair  that  Seymour  was  not  opposed  to  having 
the  country  believe  that  he  alone  could  save  the  Democracy,  but 
that  he  would  not  seek  the  presidency.  This  Tilden  seems  to  have 
believed,  and  waited  for  Seymour  to  act.  It  was  highly  uncertain 
what  the  convention  would  do.  The  New  York  delegation  was 
friendly  to  Tilden,  but  Tammany  sent  delegates  who  were  denied 
seats  in  the  convention.  Had  Tilden,  early  in  the  year,  expressed 
his  desire  for  the  nomination  he  could  very  probably  have  won  it, 
but  he  sent  an  equivocal  renouncement  to  the  convention  which 
was  interpreted  both  ways  by  friends  and  foes.  The  convention 
preferred  to  interpret  his  letter  as  a  withdrawal  and  gave  him 
only  thirty-eight  votes  on  the  first  ballot  and  chose  General  Han¬ 
cock  on  the  second  ballot.  The  convention  closed  on  the  22A  of 
June,  but  Blair  had  given  up  his  room  at  the  Bennett  house  on 
the  morning  of  June  21  in  order  to  leave  for  Kentucky.  Friends 
of  his  at  the  Tilden  headquarters,  however,  persuaded  him  to  stay 
one  more  night.  He  wrote  to  his  wife,  June  21,  that: 8 

I  am  in  great  disgust  at  the  state  of  things  I  find  here,  but  I  still 
think  the  outcome  may  be  good. 

The  withdrawal  of  Tilden  seems  to  have  confounded  everybody, 
friends  &  foes.  It  is  difficult  to  get  on  with  him  but  I  think  it  will  be 
found  still  more  difficult  to  get  on  without  him. 

Blair  believed  that  the  reform  issue  had  defeated  Tilden  and 
with  his  defeat  the  party  was  lost.  Blair,  nevertheless,  sought  to 
be  a  Congressman  from  his  district  in  western  Maryland,  but 

8  Blair  MSS. 
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was  defeated  for  the  nomination.  No  longer  able  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  financial  demands  of  a  political  campaign,  he  called 
on  Bigelow  for  aid.  Unfortunately  for  Blair,  he  lived  in  a  Repub¬ 
lican  district,  and  in  the  second  place  he  was  an  old  Union  Demo¬ 
crat.  The  Bourbon  Democracy  had  no  love  for  such  men  as  he. 
Southern  chivalry  was  the  bugbear  to  the  Northern  reform  Demo¬ 
crats. 

The  defeat  of  Hancock  by  Garfield  did  not  cause  Blair  to  lose 
hope  and  courage  to  try  again  to  rebuild  the  party.  He  could 
heartily  agree  with  Samuel  J.  Randall  that  the  party  must  pro¬ 
mote  economy  in  government,  resist  Republican  corruption  and 
extravagance,  and  prevent  Radical  legislation.  Dana  and  other 
prominent  Democrats  assured  Blair  that  they  had  made  a  mistake 
in  their  failure  to  renominate  Tilden,  but  it  was  too  late  after 
Hancock  was  defeated.  The  party  for  some  months  sank  into  the 
depths  of  despondency.  Were  the  Democrats  ever  to  break  the 
normal  Republican  majority?  Bigelow  seriously  asked  if  there 
was  anything  left  of  the  Democracy  in  Washington,  except  Blair. 
As  Tilden  failed  in  health,  the  future  looked  darker  to  Bigelow 
and  Blair.  “The  want  of  leadership  is  painfully  manifest  on  our 
side,”  wrote  Bigelow  from  Tilden’s  home  at  Gramercy  Park.8 

In  1882  prominent  Democrats  of  Maryland  persuaded  Blair 
again  to  make  the  race  for  Congress  from  western  Maryland. 
Only  for  the  sake  of  the  party  did  he  accept  the  nomination.  It 
would  be  a  revolution  within  the  Democracy,  he  said,  for  him  to 
be  nominated  and  elected  in  Maryland.  Possibly  the  Democrats 
could  show,  by  electing  him,  that  they  were  at  last  willing  to 
accept  a  man  of  the  Jeffersonian- Jacksonian  school  and  a  Tilden 
reformer.  If  so,  it  would  presage  a  victory  for  the  Democracy  in 
1884.  To  one  Democrat  he  explained  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Bourbon  Democrats  to  countenance  a  Union  War  Democrat  was 
the  cause  of  the  different  Blair  defeats  for  one  office  or  another 
since  1865,  whether  in  Missouri  or  Maryland. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rockville  Sentinel  found  in  April  that 
public  sentiment  pointed  to  Blair  for  Congress.  A  number  of 
prominent  men  sought  the  office.  The  editor  of  the  Sentinel ,  as 
did  other  old-time  Democrats,  at  first  opposed  the  nomination  of 

*  Blair  MSS.  Bigelow  to  Blair,  Nov.  14,  1881. 
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Blair  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  been  in  Lincoln’s  Cabinet,  a 
Union  man.  Very  well,  answered  a  correspondent,  but  where 
were  most  of  the  able  men  of  the  Maryland  Democracy  during 
the  war?  Fighting  for  the  Union.  Blair  had  never  been  awarded 
any  prominent  office  for  his  able  defense  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  when  Simon  Cameron  sought  to  divert  traffic  from 
it  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  while  Blair  was  a  member  of 
Lincoln’s  Cabinet.  He  had  never  been  rewarded  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  campaign  that  elected  Thomas  Swan  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  had  withdrawn  from  the  race  for  senatorial 
nomination  upon  the  promise  of  Swan  to  give  Maryland  fair 
registrars  in  1866.  He  made  this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the 
party,  and  what  kind  of  treatment  had  he  received  ?  Proscription. 
Politicians  and  Democrats  forgot  that  Blair  organized  the  move¬ 
ment  which  restored  self-government  to  Maryland  in  1865,  and 
that  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  reduction  of  taxes  had  not  been 
rewarded  by  any  political  office.  Blair  received  the  nomination 
in  the  Democratic  convention  with  the  support  of  Governor  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Senator  A.  P.  Gorman.  He  organized  his  campaign 
thoroughly  and  systematically.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the 
nomination  he  stated  that  the  issues  were:  the  Republican  protec¬ 
tive  tariff,  excessive  taxation,  and  profligate  extravagance  of  the 
Republicans.  He  declared  that  the  Democrats  should  assure  the 
country  that  they  would  not  pass  laws  harmful  to  business.  His 
son  Woodbury,  who  had  been  a  law  partner  of  his  for  some  years, 
acted  as  treasurer  and  campaign  manager.  Father  and  son  labored 
unceasingly  during  the  campaign,  but  the  Republicans,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  L.  E.  McComas,  were  too  strong  in  the  Sixth 
District  for  any  Democrat  in  1882.  Blair  went  down  in  his  last 
defeat  after  having  made  the  valiant  fight  of  a  Jacksonian.  He 
made  the  race  as  a  Tilden  reformer,  a  Jacksonian  Democrat,  a 
free-trader,  and  the  advocate  of  civil  service  reform.  To  the  last 
political  Blair  in  the  last  political  campaign,  the  Blair  tradition 
was  thus  maintained. 


2 

Montgomery  Blair  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  made 
his  last  political  campaign.  With  no  thought  of  reentering  poli¬ 
tics  for  personal  gain,  he  continued  to  work  for  his  party  in  the 
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hope  that  the  glorious  victory  for  which  he  had  looked  since  the 
Civil  War  might  be  had.  He  undertook  too  many  tasks  for  a  man 
of  his  age.  His  law  practice  before  the  Court  of  Claims  was  ex¬ 
tensive  and  exacting.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  served  as 
the  executor  of  the  Francis  Preston  Blair  will  and  found  himself 
loser  by  thousands  of  dollars  which  he  had  lent  to  his  father  to 
buy  land  in  Maryland.  An  amicable  lawsuit  led  to  a  somewhat 
fairer  adjustment  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  elder  Blair’s 
estate.  Montgomery  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  Missouri 
during  the  Civil  War  and  published  installments  of  it  in  the 
Philadelphia  papers.  For  the  New  York  Sun  he  wrote  a  long 
story  of  the  relations  of  Benton  and  Jackson,  and  engaged  George 
Ticknor  Curtis  in  a  controversy  over  the  relative  merits  of  Lincoln 
and  McClellan.  Curtis  was  determined  to  write  history  as  he 
saw  the  truth  of  it,  that  is,  to  exalt  McClellan  at  the  expense  of 
Lincoln.  Such  an  attempt  to  pull  Lincoln  down  from  his  high 
place  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  was  repugnant  to  Blair.10  He 
planned  the  life  story  of  Andrew  Jackson,  a  tribute  to  the  Old 
Hero  which  the  elder  Blair  had  intended  to  write,  but  as  was 
the  case  with  his  father,  Montgomery  failed  to  produce  the  great 
work  before  death  put  an  end  to  his  endeavors.  He  was  invited 
by  Dana,  A.  Thorndike  Rice,  and  others  to  write  articles  on  the 
Civil  War  for  the  Sun ,  the  North  American  Review,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times,  and  other  newspapers.  At  every  turn  he  defended 
the  Blairs  for  their  revolt  against  the  Democracy  in  1856.  To  Cas¬ 
sius  M.  Clay  he  said  that  whatever  public  esteem  there  was  for 
the  Blairs,  it  was  for  their  patriotism  for  their  country  and  their 
loyalty  to  noble  causes,  rather  than  for  their  political  sagacity.  “In 
the  first  place,”  he  wrote,  “if  you  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  Blairs 
belong  to  the  largest  &  most  influential  family  in  the  South  & 
West,  were  identified  with  the  democratic  party,  were  in  intimate 
association  with  its  leaders  &  had  therefore  every  prospect  for 
preferment  in  it  &  yet  deliberately  antagonized  friends  &  party 
&  not  only  suffered  political  proscription  but  imperilled  life  itself 
on  the  slave  question  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  only  motive  for 
such  action  was  patriotism.” 

Montgomery  was  an  active  worker  in  the  church.  His  name 

10  Blair  MSS.  C.  A.  Dana  to  M.  Blair,  Mar.  20,  1882;  G.  T.  Curtis  to  M.  Blair, 
Jan.  26,  28,  Feb.  2,  1880;  Blair  to  Curtis,  Jan.  29,  1880;  F.  J.  Porter  to  M.  Blair,  Dec.  5, 
1879,  and  M.  Blair  to  Porter,  n.  d.;  M.  Blair  to  James  L.  Blair,  Oct.  6,  1879. 
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was  carried  on  the  register  of  St.  John’s  Church,  an  Episcopal 
church  on  the  north  side  of  Lafayette  Square.  He  gave  freely  to 
the  church  for  local  needs  and  for  missionary  work.  He  was  a 
member  and  vestryman  of  the  parish  at  Silver  Spring.  He  held 
no  personal  grudge  against  any  man.  For  many  years  he  served 
as  the  executor  of  the  James  Blair  estate,  and,  according  to  James 
Blair’s  daughter,  no  lawyer  could  have  performed  his  duty  more 
faithfully.  Bishop  Pinkney  loved  and  respected  him  as  a  man 
who  led  a  well  poised  but  “busy  hustling  life”  full  of  good  deeds 
for  the  church.  A  window  on  the  north  side  of  St.  John’s  Church 
bears  the  inscription:  “In  Memory  of  Montgomery  Blair.”  In  his 
last  days  he  was  interested  in  the  building  of  a  homeopathic  hos¬ 
pital  in  Washington.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  letters  in  the 
Blair  Papers  is  one  from  Montgomery  pleading  with  his  aged 
father  to  become  a  Christian. 

He  was  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  his  three  sons  were 
lawyers.  Two  of  them  attended  Princeton  University,  the  alma 
mater  of  their  early  American  ancestors.  Woodbury  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  junior,  settled  down  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  practice 
law,  and  Gist  went  to  St.  Louis  to  enter  T.  T.  Gantt’s  law 
office  and  to  study  under  Gantt’s  direction.  To  Gantt’s  great 
pleasure,  Gist  applied  himself  unusually  well,  and  soon  set  up 
for  himself,  gaining,  as  his  father  had  done,  a  competence  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.11  The  day  for  men  to  enter  politics  or  the 
army  as  a  profession  was  passing.  The  grandsons  of  the  elder 
Blair  became  successful  professional  and  business  men  in  the 
“Gilded  Age.” 

During  the  early  months  of  1883  Blair’s  health  began  to  fail, 
and  on  July  27,  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membrane, 
just  four  years  before  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States  ordered  the  Department  closed  on 
Monday,  July  30,  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  the  United  States 
flag  was  placed  at  half-mast.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
delayed  a  trip  away  from  Washington  in  order  to  attend  the 
funeral  services  at  Rock  Creek  Cemetery.  And  so  this  tall,  straight, 
soldier-like  Blair,  a  man  of  simple  habits,  simple  faith,  and  kindly, 
undemonstrative  nature,  passed  from  the  political  arena  in  which 

11  Blair  MSS.  Gantt  to  M.  Blair,  June  1 6,  21,  Dec.  9,  1882. 
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he  had  played  so  important  a  part  for  thirty  years.  The  members 
of  St.  John’s  Church  passed  a  resolution  that  they  had  sustained 
a  sensible  loss  in  that  public-spirited  citizen  and  leading  church¬ 
man. 


3 

The  Blairs  probably  stand  second  to  the  Adams  family  in 
their  political  influence  on  the  course  of  American  history.  For 
sixty  years  they  exercised  more  or  less  power  in  politics  whether 
in  or  out  of  office.  They  were  usually  political  reformists,  who 
held  no  personal  grudges  and  had  no  objections  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  new  parties.  They  supported  that  political  party  which 
more  nearly  represented  their  political  faith  whether  it  was  Free- 
Soil,  Democratic,  or  Republican.  They  were  not,  as  they  have 
been  accused,  always  opportunists  or  expediency’s  sake  men.  The 
younger  Frank  Blair  was  often  a  seeker  of  office,  but  possibly  not 
more  than  many  others  who  obtained  political  preferment.  What¬ 
ever  office  either  of  the  Blairs  held  was  honestly  obtained  and 
honestly  administered.  They  lived  through  a  politically  corrupt 
period  without  having  their  names  stained  with  dishonor  in  any 
form  whatsoever.  Their  joint  views  on  politics  were  seldom  un¬ 
sound,  and  as  border-states  men  their  views  on  reconstruction 
should  have  been  preferred  to  those  of  Wade,  Stevens,  and  Sum¬ 
ner.  The  three  Blairs  were  bold  and  positive  characters.  They 
enjoyed  a  political  battle,  and  each  of  the  three  was  interested  in 
politics  until  death  overtook  him.  They  were  participants  in  some 
way  in  almost  every  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  between  1828  and  1876. 
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Brice  Blair 

Nancy 
b.  1624 
d.  1691 

Abram 
d.  ? 

Bachelor 

Brice 

b.  1627  d.  ? 
m. Jane  Rae 

Daniel 

Samuel 

b.  1600 

b.  1634 

b.  1667  | 

Ayrshire, 

d.  1704 

d.  1750  1 

Scotland 

tn.  Janet  Drummond 

m.  Martha  Campbell  Lylel 

d.  ? 

John 

Nancy 

m.  Esther  Peden 

b.  ?d.  ? 

No  data 

m.  Elizabeth  Shaw 

Phoebe 

Randall 

m.  John  McNeilly 

John 

Went  to  America:  Lost 
Jenny 

m.  Samuel  Bryson 
Elizabeth 
m.  David  Hill 

Children  came  to 
America 

James 

No  data 

Samson 

The  Jacobite 

Escaped  to  America 

Note  information  on  some  of  the  Blairs  from  Brice  oi 
Ballyvalongh  to  John  of  Fagg’s  Manor  is  uncertain. 
Interested  Blairs  may  insert  such  information  as  they 
may  have  in  their  records. 


Esther 
b.  ?  d.  ? 

Went  to  Va. 

Nancy 

b.  ?d.  ? 

m.  David  Robinson 
Daniel 
b.  ?d.  ? 

m.  Margaret  McCullough 
Samuel 

b.  June  14,  1712 
d.  July  5,  1751 
m. 

Came  to  America 
John _ _ 

b.  1720 
d.  Dec.  8,  1771 
m.  Susan  Durbarrow 
Came  to  America 
James 
Probably 
Went  to  Va. 

Mary 

b.  ?d.  ? 
m.  David  Lyle 
Went  to  Va. 

Martha 
b.  ?d.  ? 
m.  Capt.  Jno.  Paxton 
William 
No  data 
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307,  335;  opposition  to  slavery,  298  fL, 
401,  403  ff.,  443  ff.,  499;  II,  134  ff., 
216;  encouraged  Republicans,  I,  323; 
held  nominating  convention  for  Ben¬ 
ton,  337;  at  Cincinnati  Democratic 
convention,  338  f.;  campaign  of  1856, 
I,  343  f.;  popular  orator,  359;  II,  114L; 
a  Fremont  enthusiast,  I,  367;  significance 
of  election  to  Congress,  373  ff.;  con¬ 
ference  with  Lincoln,  400,  415  ff.; 

activity  in  35th  Congress,  401  ff.; 
colonization  of  freedmen,  405,  II,  136  f., 
216  f.,  383,  463;  on  Kansas,  I,  401  ff.; 
election,  1858,  409,  4295.;  as  a  speaker, 
410  ff.,  458;  read  out  of  Democratic 
party,  419;  Blair-Douglas  conference, 
419  f.;  opinion  of  Douglas,  427,  459; 
“Black-Republican-Blair,”  430;  report 
of  Benton  death-bed  interview,  435  ff.; 
elected  to  35th  Congress,  440  ff.;  eman¬ 
cipation,  443;  Boston  speech  on  coloni¬ 
zation,  444  ff.;  financial  circumstances, 
460  f.;  opinion  of  Gratz  Brown,  460; 
Bates  for  President,  462  ff.,  482;  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Republican  convention,  473  ff.;  ran 
for  Congress,  i860,  and  elected,  489  ff., 
496;  resigned  seat  in  Congress,  496  f.; 
campaigned  for  Lincoln,  497  ff.;  doubted 
Seward’s  patriotism,  510;  II,  84,  514; 
seeking  offices,  II,  1  f.;  causes  of  Civil 
War,  16,  135;  struggle  for  Missouri  in 
1860-61,  22  ff.,  113;  appointment  of 
General  Fremont,  55  ff.;  quarrel  with 
Fremont,  65  ff.;  temperament,  112L, 
344;  character,  112,  115;  ambitious, 
112L;  appearance,  1 1 6  f.;  as  a  states¬ 
man,  1 13;  ability  in  warfare,  114, 
i48ff.,  172,  175  ff.;  liquor,  115L; 

activity  in  37th  Congress,  1 1 7  ff.;  asked 
removal  of  General  Scott,  126;  influ¬ 
ence  with  Lincoln,  136  f.,  175,  184, 
258;  corruption,  138,  236,  260;  attacked 
Chase,  139,  166  f.,  173  ff.,  235,  256  ff.; 
raised  troops,  146  f.;  with  Sherman 
and  Grant,  148  ff.;  Major-General,  15 1, 
251;  misunderstanding  with  Sherman, 
152  ff.;  admiration  for  Grant,  162;  Lin¬ 
coln  asked  for  Blair,  163,  175,  250  f.; 
return  from  Vicksburg,  163  ff.;  on 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  164  f.,  195, 
198,  223;  wanted  a  Union  party,  166  f.; 
in  command  of  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps,  175;  March  to  the  Sea,  177  ff.; 
enmity  for  Stanton,  184  f.;  Grand  Re¬ 
view,  185;  emancipation  and  com¬ 
pensation,  208;  struggle  with  the  Radi¬ 
cals,  207  ff.,  256  ff.,  339  ff.,  347;  ac¬ 
cused  of  Copperheadism,  222  f.,  228; 


views  of  slavery,  225;  hatred  for  Stan¬ 
ton,  230  ff.;  opposed  by  Radicals  in 
Republican  convention,  1864,  265  ff.; 
loyalty  to  Lincoln,  269,  291  f.;  on  Mc¬ 
Clellan  for  President,  279  f.;  Driven 
from  Republican  party,  329  f.;  reor¬ 
ganized  Democracy,  329  f.,  344,  360, 
361  ff.,  383;  for  Secretary  of  War,  330; 
appointed  by  Johnson  minister  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  331;  a  state  cannot  secede,  334; 
running  a  plantation,  334,  365  f.,  383; 
on  reconstruction,  334  ff.,  346  ff., 
361  ff.,  379,  406  f.,  415  ff.;  in  Blair 
vs.  Ridgeley,  353  ff.,  433;  sought  Grant 
for  the  Democracy,  372  ff.,  386  ff.; 
turned  against  Grant,  389  f.;  decided 
to  run  for  the  presidency,  391  ff.;  dedi¬ 
cated  Benton  monument,  395  ff.;  at 
Democratic  convention,  1868,  409 
nominated  for  Vice-President,  412  ff.; 
on  resigning,  421  ff.;  wrote  Broadhead 
Letter,  424  ff.;  not  a  dangerous  candi¬ 
date,  430;  supported  “passive  policy,” 
433  ff.,  447  ff.;  elected  to  Mo.  Legis¬ 
lature,  434;  elected  to  United  States 
Senate,  438  f.;  angled  for  Schurz  and 
the  Germans,  440  ff.;  activities  in  the 
Senate,  442  ff.;  Ku  Kluxed,  443  ff.;  at 
the  Liberal  Republican  convention, 
452  ff.;  paralyzed,  457  ff.;  defeated  for 
reelection  to  Senate,  459;  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Insurance,  459;  to  Clifton 
Springs,  459  f.;  death,  461;  children, 
461;  monument,  463. 

Blair,  Francis  Preston,  Sr.,  parentage  and 
birth,  I,  14,  15;  brothers  and  sisters, 
18;  educated,  19;  health  during  youth, 
20;  War  of  1812,  20;  farmer,  20;  op¬ 
posed  National  Bank,  20,  22  ff.,  53, 
82  ff.,  ii2ff.;  married,  21;  interest  in 
politics,  21  ff.;  clerk  of  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  25  ff.;  “Letters  of  Jefferson,” 
26  ff.;  friend  of  Clay,  30;  Clay  and 
election  of  1824,  31  ff.;  contributor  to 
Argus  of  Western  America,  31,  52; 
John  Q.  Adams,  33;  broke  with  Clay, 
38  ff.;  director  of  Bank,  39;  pamphlets 
on  Old  Court,  38;  refused  to  testify  in 
investigation  of  Clay,  43;  for  Jackson, 
1827-28,  45;  against  nullification,  53  ff., 
1 17  ff.;  established  the  Globe,  56  ff.; 
president  of  Commonwealth  Bank,  61; 
conducted  editorial  policy  of  Argus,  62; 
personal  appearance,  62,  366  f.,  398; 
II,  428  f.,  464;  poverty,  I,  63,  182;  ad¬ 
mired  Jackson,  635.,  86,  184,  195  f.; 
editor  of  Globe,  65;  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment,  65;  early  friendship  for  Jackson, 
67;  on  Calhoun  for  President,  69  ff.; 
editorial  policy,  69  ff.,  80,  121,  127  ff., 
135,  J39  ff->  157;  in  “Kitchen  Cabinet,” 
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70;  daily  exercise,  79;  character,  79, 
265  ff.;  II,  187  f.,  344;  editorial  ability, 

I,  77,  80;  Calhoun  a  knave,  87;  chil¬ 

dren,  97;  social  position,  98,  100,  184; 
boarders  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  98  ff.; 
bought  Lovell  house,  99;  health,  100; 
founded  the  Congressional  Globe,  103  ff.; 
elected  printer  to  Senate,  103  ff.;  charged 
with  corruption,  107  ff.;  in  feud  with 
Clay,  108,  in;  expelled  from  Senate 
floor,  109;  influence  on  Jackson,  64, 
68,  70,  81,  95,  112,  114,  117,  176  f.; 
abolition,  120,  136  ff.,  149  f.,  263;  II, 
225,  253;  colonization,  I,  120;  II, 

195  ff.;  emancipation,  I,  120;  Hermi¬ 
tage,  133;  sailed  for  Cuba,  143;  peti¬ 
tions,  149  f.;  an  expansionist,  153,  266; 

II,  196  f.;  for  Van  Buren,  1844,  I, 

155  ff.;  visited  Jackson,  158  ff.;  lent 
money  to  Jackson,  158,  195  f.;  Jackson’s 
cane,  159;  quarrel  with  Kendall,  159  ff.; 
ill  with  carbuncle,  164  f.;  on  Van  Buren 
Texas  letter,  166  ff.;  on  Free-Soilism, 
172;  the  annexation  of  Texas,  175  f.; 
lost  editorship  of  Globe,  177  ff.; 
wealth  in  1845,  182;  offered  mis¬ 

sion  to  Spain,  182  ff.;  bought  Silver 
Spring,  185  ff.;  home  a  political  shrine, 
186  ff.,  203;  quit  Globe,  181,  193; 

204  f.;  Sully  portrait,  193;  death  of 
Jackson,  195  f.;  Jackson’s  debt  never 
paid  in  full,  197;  Papers  of  Jackson  to 
Blair,  199;  Blair  to  write  in  defense  of 
Jackson,  199  f.,  223;  Slavocracy  or  Free- 
Soilism,  201;  why  joined  Free-Soil 
party,  216  ff.;  thought  of  Taylor  for 
President,  224;  election,  228  f.,  232, 
234;  a  bold  leader,  229,  232;  on  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Van  Buren,  1848,  234;  friend¬ 
ship  for  Benton,  240,  253,  257,  266; 
ostracized  by  Polk  Democrats,  242; 
against  slave  trade,  242,  263;  dissolved 
partnership  with  Rives,  244  ff.,  247; 
would  found  a  newspaper,  244,  255; 
to  reorganize  a  new  party,  247,  296; 
renewed  friendship  with  Clay,  259; 
dislike  for  Webster,  261;  slavery  in  ter¬ 
ritories,  262  ff.;  compared  with  Benton, 
266;  Benton  for  President,  1852,  268; 
against  Woodbury,  268;  at  Democratic 
convention,  279;  author  of  pamphlet  on 
Scott,  283;  political  relations  with 
Pierce,  288  ff.;  a  contributor  to  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post,  296  f.;  opposition  to  slav¬ 
ery,  298  f.,  372,  443;  organized  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  320  f.,  341;  hoped  to  organ¬ 
ize  new  Democracy,  325  ff.;  attended 
Pittsburgh  convention,  326  ff.;  addressed 
the  Republicans,  331  ff.;  cared  for  the 
wounded  Sumner,  348  f.;  on  objects  of 
the  Democrats,  367;  attack  on  Bu¬ 


chanan,  368  ff.;  asked  Seward  to  de¬ 
mocratize  the  party,  401;  opinion  of 
Douglas,  427;  Benton  death-bed  inter¬ 
view,  432  ff.;  emancipation,  443;  II, 

194  ff.;  wanted  a  Union  party  in  i860, 

I,  464;  at  Chicago  convention,  i860, 
473  ff.;  for  Lincoln  after  convention, 
498;  begged  Crittenden  to  prevent  Civil 
War,  512;  on  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter, 

II,  9ff.;  on  causes  of  Civil  War,  16; 
offered  R.  E.  Lee  command  of  North¬ 
ern  Army,  17  f.;  appointment  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Fremont,  55  ff.;  wanted  Frank  ap¬ 
pointed  Major-General,  68  f.;  advice  to 
McClellan,  141  f.;  opposed  removal  of 
McClellan,  143  ff.;  reaction  to  war, 
1 87  ff.;  influence  on  Lincoln,  137,  189, 

195  ff.,  201  f.;  would  have  accepted 
Jacobin  program,  253;  Silver  Spring 
raided  by  rebels,  272  ff.;  on  McClellan 
for  President,  279  ff.;  son  for  Chief- 
Justice,  298  f.;  on  peace,  302  ff.;  peace 
mission,  304  ff.;  friendship  for  Jefferson 
Davis,  307,  323  f.;  on  Andrew  Johnson, 
328,  339  ff.;  driven  from  Republican 
party,  329  f.;  reorganized  Democracy, 
329  f.,  344,  360;  would  have  reorgan¬ 
ized  Johnson’s  Cabinet,  331  ff.;  on  re¬ 
construction,  334  ff.,  379,  381  f.;  Grant 
for  the  Democracy,  372  ff.,  386  ff.;  on 
Frank’s  resignation,  425  f.;  death,  464. 

Blair-Fremont  family  friendship,  II,  53  f., 
68,  76. 

Blair,  George,  II,  459. 

Blair,  Gist,  I,  99,  215,  382;  II,  65,  481, 
494. 

Blair-Jackson  families,  I,  102,  158  f. 

Blair,  James,  son  of  John  of  Fagg’s  Manor, 
I,  14;  educated,  14;  Attorney-General, 
15,  18;  married,  15;  property,  18;  codi¬ 
fied  laws  of  Kentucky,  18;  children,  18; 
opposed  National  Bank,  20;  died,  101, 
133. 

Blair,  James,  son  of  Francis  P.,  Sr.,  I,  202, 
208  ff.,  385. 

Blair,  James  L.,  II,  459. 

Blair,  John,  birth,  I,  2;  migrated  to 
America,  2;  education,  3  ff.;  minister, 
4,  9;  founder  of  churches  on  frontier, 
9;  character,  10;  death,  10;  acting- 
president  of  Princeton  College,  10; 
author  of,  11. 

Blair,  John  Durbarrow,  I,  13. 

Blair  Mansion,  I,  291. 

Blair,  (Minna)  Elizabeth,  I,  212  f.,  291, 
502. 

Blair,  Montgomery,  birth  and  early  edu¬ 
cation,  I,  96;  appearance,  96,  21 1;  to 
West  Point,  97;  lieutenant  in  army, 
101;  studied  law,  101,  380  f.;  protege 
of  Benton,  158,  380  ff.;  mayor  of  St. 
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Louis,  158;  consulted  by  Rives,  183; 
moved  to  1651  Pa.  Ave.,  185;  leader 
in  St.  Louis  politics,  210;  married  Mary 
Woodbury,  210  f.,  214  f.;  temperament 
and  ability,  211  ff.,  380  f.;  II,  93,  344; 
lawyer?,  I,  21 1  £.;  interest  in  church, 
212;  children,  215;  II,  494;  joined  Free- 
Soil  party,  I,  216  fL;  for  Woodbury  for 
President,  228  f.;  on  nomination  of  Van 
Buren,  1848,  234;  supported  Benton, 
240,  249  ff.;  slavery  in  territories, 

262  ff.,  488;  for  place  in  Pierce’s  Cabi¬ 
net,  286  ff.;  moved  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  290  f.;  opposition  to  slavery, 
298  f.,  443;  II,  224,  493;  I,  339,  367; 
reputation  as  a  lawyer,  212,  381  ff.;  II, 
334,  492;  attorney  for  Dred  Scott,  I, 
382  ff.,  418;  emancipation,  443;  II,  186, 
195  f. ;  colonization,  I,  445;  II,  383; 
advised  in  John  Brown  case,  I,  451;  at 
Chicago  Republican  convention,  473  ff.; 
for  Bates  for  President,  477  ff.;  organ¬ 
ized  Republican  party  in  Maryland, 
487  ff.,  502;  power  of  Congress  on  slav¬ 
ery,  488;  campaigned  for  Lincoln, 
499  ff.;  believed  Seward  unpatriotic, 
510;  appointed  Postmaster-General,  515; 
seeking  offices,  II,  if.;  on  causes  of 
Civil  War,  3  f.,  16,  200,  254;  on  Fort 
Sumter,  7  ff.;  appointment  of  General 
Fremont,  55  ff.;  in  Blair-Fremont  quar¬ 
rel,  77  ff.;  postal  reformer,  90  ff.;  in¬ 
fluence  with  Lincoln,  92  f.,  243,  275; 
quarrel  with  Chase,  99,  235;  quarrel 
with  Stanton,  99,  230  ff.;  opposed  re¬ 
moval  of  McClellan,  143;  on  surrender 
of  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  183  f.;  on  Eman¬ 
cipation  Proclamation,  186,  203  ff.;  on 
West  Virginia,  191  ff.;  Trent  affair,  194; 
for  emancipation  with  compensation, 
198  ff.;  loyalty  to  Republican  party, 
225  ff.,  252  f.,  265  ff.;  Rockville  speech, 
attack  on  Radicals,  228  ff.;  defends 
Seward,  229  ff.;  enmity  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  241  ff.;  break  with  Sumner, 
242  ff.;  loyalty  to  Lincoln,  265  ff.,  288, 
292  ff.,  296,  466  ff.,  493;  opposed  by 
Radicals,  265  ff.;  resigned  from  Cabi¬ 
net,  268  ff.,  284  ff.;  home  burned  by 
Early,  272  ff.;  on  destroying  private 
property  in  war,  275  f.;  asked  McClel¬ 
land  not  to  run  for  President,  279  f.; 
for  Chief -Justice,  297;  on  peace  mission, 
303;  influence  on  Andrew  Johnson,  388; 
driven  from  Republican  party,  329  ff.; 
reorganized  Democracy,  329  ff.,  344, 
360,  365,  384;  a  state  cannot  secede, 
345  f.,  375,  379;  on  reconstruction, 
334,  338  ff.;  renewed  attack  on  Seward, 
Stanton,  Holt,  Stevens,  Chase,  340  ff.; 
in  support  of  Johnson,  343  ff.,  360  ff.; 


in  Cummings  case,  352;  in  Blair  vs. 
Ridgeley,  354;  to  win  Grant  for  the 
Democracy,  372  ff.,  386  ff.;  defense  of 
Lee  and  Stephens,  374;  difference  with 
Bishop  Simpson,  385  £.;  Frank  for 
President,  391  ff.;  at  Democratic  con¬ 
vention,  1868,  402  ff.;  supported  Liberal 
Republicans,  449;  for  “passive  policy,” 
451;  aided  his  sick  brother  Frank, 
459  f.;  loss  of  Frank,  462;  defeated  for 
Congress,  469;  denounced  the  “rebel” 
Democrats,  469  f.;  Grantism,  469  f.; 
sought  election  of  Tilden  for  President, 
470  ff.;  before  Electoral  Commission, 
482;  founded  the  Union,  482  ff.;  a  re¬ 
former,  469  ff.;  sought  election  of 
Tilden  in  1880,  486  ff.;  for  Congress 
in  1882,  491  ff.;  religious,  465,  493  f.; 
death,  494. 

Blair,  Montgomery,  Jr.,  I,  200,  215,  382; 
II,  494. 

Blair  relatives,  I,  4,  14,  15  ff.,  21,  273, 
460. 

Blair,  Samuel,  of  Fagg’s  Manor,  birth¬ 
place,  I,  2;  migrated  to  America,  2; 
education,  3  ff.;  minister,  4  ff.;  founder 
of  Fagg’s  Manor,  5;  leader  of  the  “New 
Lights,”  8  ff. 

Blairs,  Southern  blood,  I,  51 1;  II,  188. 

Blair,  Violet  Gist,  I,  70,  96,  100,  126, 
132,  183,  185,  188,  244  f.,  259,  367; 
II,  325,  464. 

Blairs,  who  migrated  to  America,  I,  2. 

Blair,  Woodbury,  I,  200,  215,  382;  II, 
x37,  272,  473,  492,  494. 

Blow,  Henry  T.,  I,  384;  II,  167,  209,  220, 
256  f.,  276,  348. 

Blow,  Peter,  I,  382. 

Boernstein,  Henry,  I,  429;  II,  22,  41,  45, 
208  ff.,  217. 

Bogy,  Lewis  V.,  II,  24,  349,  364,  434  f., 
459- 

Bonham,  John,  II,  408. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  II,  325. 

Boutwell,  George  S.,  I,  474;  II,  283. 

Bovay,  A.  E.,  I,  307,  310,  313. 

Bowen,  John  S.,  II,  37,  45. 

Bowie,  Oden,  II,  377. 

Bowles,  Samuel,  I,  474;  II,  109,  450,  454. 

Bowlin,  Judge  James  B.,  I,  292. 

Bradley,  Justice  Joseph  P.,  II,  481,  485. 

Breckinridge,  John  C.,  I,  363,  472,  502; 
II,  272  f. 

Brinkerhoff,  Jacob,  I,  233,  329. 

Bristow,  B.  H.,  II,  475. 

Broadhead,  James  O.,  I,  301,  417,  429, 
454,  457,  462,  491;  II,  19,  23,  29,  44, 
73,  249,  349  f.,  364,  369,  403,  405,  419. 

Broadhead  Letter,  II,  405  ff.,  424  f.,  427, 
441. 

Brockmeyer,  Henry  C.,  II,  433. 
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Broderick,  David  C.,  I,  490. 

Brough,  John,  II,  260  f. 

Brown,  A.  V.,  I,  173,  277. 

Brown,  B.  Gratz,  I,  292,  294,  338,  400, 
416  £.,  454,  460,  467,  474,  504  f.;  II, 
22,  216,  221,  252,  263,  266,  276,  294, 
348,  432,  434,  436  ff.,  441,  448  ff. 
Brown,  John,  I,  346,  450  ff. 

Brown,  Governor  Joseph  E.,  II,  305,  313, 
397>  421. 

Browning,  Orville  H.,  II,  367. 

Bryant,  William  C.,  I,  220,  236,  362,  486; 

II,  262,  280,  374,  450  f. 

Buchanan,  James,  I,  156,  173,  186,  222, 
228,  269,  276  ff.,  287,  340  ff.,  353. 
362  ff.,  3678.,  399,  405  ff.,  418,  431  £•> 
465  £.,  504,  510  ff.;  II,  7,  16,  293,  329, 

397* 

Bull  Run,  battle  of,  II,  58,  120  £.,  124  f. 
Burke,  Edmund,  I,  277  ff. 

Burnett,  Henry  Clay,  I,  410;  II,  119, 
122  ff. 

Burnside,  A.  E.,  II,  145,  160. 

Butler,  A.  P.,  I,  346  £.,  371. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  I,  241. 

Butler,  General  Benjamin  F.,  II,  97,  137* 
234,  254,  275,  277,  288,  329,  449,  468. 
Buder,  General  William  O.,  I,  231,  272  ff. 

Cairo,  Illinois,  II,  60  £. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  I,  29,  60,  73  ff.,  87, 
hi,  117L,  123,  125,  128,  132,  137  f., 
152,  155,  169  ff.,  173  £.,  218,  223  £., 
227,  239  £.,  247,  255,  257,  260  ff.,  267, 
291,  332  ff. 

Cameron,  Simon,  I,  177,  180  £.,  334,  398, 
402,  473,  482,  498,  508;  II,  8,  10,  34, 
40,  42  f.,  83  £.,  93,  120,  231,  265,  272, 
460,  481,  485. 

Campbell,  James,  I,  289. 

Campbell,  Judge  John  A.,  II,  6  f.,  10  f., 
308,  316  £.,  319. 

Camp  Jackson,  II,  32,  39  ff. 

Canadian  Rebellion,  I,  133. 
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